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FOREWORD 


Society is ever fighting the outlaws 
in its midst. Criminals make the most 
of each new means of committing crime 
and of escaping the clutches of the law. 
The advance in technical knowledge 
and mechanical skill is quickly used by 
the modern criminal. The detection 
of crime must, therefore, keep pace 
with the opportunities to deceive and 
to cheat (Part I). 

First of all the courts themselves 
both in their procedure and in their 
sentences must keep abreast of the 
ways of criminals. Judge Lewis states 
a sound principle of sentencing when 
he says (page 124) that “punishment 
swift and sure and light is far more 
effective than punishment long de- 
layed and unduly severe.” One great 
obstacle to respect for law is politics in 
the courts. This extends to the oc- 
casional Judge who seeks newspaper 
notoriety through extortionate sen- 
tences (of those without the proper 
influences). And unhappily it extends 
at times to selecting judges as a reward 
for political services. But the best of 
judges will be handicapped by out- 
grown procedure. Hence an impor- 
tant place is given in this volume to 
Judicial Procedure (Part ID), though 
the best of procedure is futile unless 
the best of citizens accept jury duty. 

The spectacular aspects of crime are 
_ Of less social peril than the roots of 
crime that go deep into the verv foun- 
dations of our social structure. When 
_ crime is sporadic it does not gnaw into 

the social fabric. Crime is portentious 
when it is a symptom of serious social 
disease. How about the environment 
of the criminal? Tolerance for one 
type of law enforcement brings con- 
tempt for all law, The smug citizen 


with his flask of illegal booze on his hip 
is a party to the murder around the 
corner. Are drug addicts so treated 
as to return them to orderly ways? 
How about the influence in the school, 
the home, the church? ‘These are the 
fundamental institutions in rational 
social control at the source. (Part 


And what about the punishment of 
crime? The greatest social burden 
from crime comes through the repeat- 
ers. Are our prisons and our jails 
schools for crime? Or can and do they 
turn out many ready for orderly lives? 
Are men given a chance to learn trades 
or to keep up their skill in prison so 
that when they do get out they do not 
have to go crooked to make «, living? 
What are proper wage systems in 
penitentiaries? Does probation and 
parole aid the criminal or prevent 
crime? (Part IV). 

Such are some of the fundamental 
questions the Academy has placed 
before those qualified by experience to 
answer them. This volume is sent 
out in the hope that the views of these 
may at least direct attention to funda- 
mentals. 

Special acknowledgment is due to 
Professor James P. Lichtenberger, 
Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for aid especially 
as to Part I, and to Dr. Louis N. Rob- 
inson of Swarthmore for aid in Part 
IV. Credit is also due the many dele- 
gates from national organizations who 
attended and participated in the 
Academy Conference on this subject 
held in Philadelphia on February 20, 
1926, the proceedings of which so 
largely make up this volume. 

l CLYDE L. Kina. 


Spectacular Aspects of Crime in Relation to the 
Crime Wave’ 


By Hon. Erren C. POTTER 
Secretary of Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania i : 


S we discuss this matter, may I ask 

you to remember this fact: We 

are considering crime in the United 

States as recorded by the statistics of 

1875 and of more recent dates. Weare 

not considering crime in the United 

States as contrasted with crime in 

other countries; that discussion must 
be left for others. 

We have set for ourselves the task 
of determining whether crime in the 
United States is more or less prevalent 
than it was fifty years ago and also we 
shall seek to determine the attitude of 
the public mind toward the prevalence 
of crime then and now. 

The world at large is definitely under 
the impression that there isan enormous 
‘ increase in crime in the United States 
and that this is of recent origin. 

The impression prevails that this 
alleged increase is due “to the war,” 
to a “break-down of criminal justice,” 
to “immigration,” to the “negro 
migration,” to “break-down of paren- 
tal authority,” to “the newspapers,” 
etc., and that the youth of the country 
are the chief offenders. 

It behooves us who are concerned 
for the promotion of the public welfare 
-to consider the facts which are available 
with a view to determining the validity 
of this impression. Only on a basis of 
fact can we arrive at any intelligent 
conclusion as to present and future 

1My thanks are expressed to Emil Frankel, 
Statistician of the Department of Welfare of 
Pennsylvania, for the study of statistics, and to 
Walter Darlington, Special Representative in 
charge of publications, for a study of the news 


prints of 1876 and 1926, who have co-operated in 
the development of this paper. 


i 


policy in relation to handling the 
criminal and as to the efficiency of 
criminal court procedure and prison 
administration. 

Our impressions as to the prevalence 
of crime are derived chiefly from our 
daily newspapers, the magazines, the 
spoken word and fundamental to these 
the vast and intricate machines which 
have been set up for the gathering and 
disseminating of news, that is, the great 
news agencies, the telegraph, telephone, 
radio, movie, etc. 

The man and woman living on Main 
Street in any town have verv little 
knowledge at first hand of crimes com- 
mitted. There may be traffic viola- 
tions, bootlegging, very rarely burglary 
or larceny, and an occasional auto 
bandit, but the information in regard 
to such matters is for the most part 
second hand in the form of newspaper 
story and editorial or magazine com- 
ment. 

What facts are available on which to 
base a sound conclusion as to whether 
there is or is not a “crime wave” in 
these years of Our Lord nineteen 
twenty-five and twenty-six? 

There are the figures of the census 
which, however, for analytical purposes 
bring us up only to 1923. There are 
reports from certain large cities with 
police court, criminal court and penal 
institutional records, but all of these 
records are in a form not easily acces- 
sible and poorly co-ordinated. There 
are state records based upon annual 
reports submitted by courts and penal 
institutions, the latter reports In many 
instances being incomplete and inac- 
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curate; and the records of the several 
states are far from comparable. 

It must, therefore, be apparent that a 
search for facts for dispassionate and 
unprejudiced analysis covering a long 
series of years is fraught with great 
difficulty, Any study of social facts, 
however, which fails to attempt to 
consider the “long swing” must fail 
of its purpose, which is to clarify public 
thought on the important matter of 
crime prevention and control. 

In considering figures relating to 
crime, it must be continuously kept in 
mind that over a long series of years 
changes in the number, character and 
proportional relations of crimes are in- 
fluenced considerably by changes in the 
law itself, as for example, game and fish 
laws; pure food, drug and liquor laws; 
sanitation and traffic laws; many of 
which laws have been placed upon the 
statute books within the last ten or 
fifteen years and have created by their 
presence new types of “criminals.” 
These laws, since they restrict the 
preferences, desires or convenience of 
millions of average citizens, might be 
expected:to raise the crest of a “crime 


wave,” if such exists, to an iona 
height. 

It must also be remembered that the 
attitude of the police, the magistrates 
and judges of the higher courts and the 
sheriff may materially increase or de- 
crease the commitments to and daily 


census of our prisons and workhouses. 


COMMITMENTS 

Keeping these facts in mind, may I 
ask you to consider first the figures of 
the census bulletin for the United 
States as a whole and compare the com- 
mitments to the prisons for 1910 as 
contrasted with 1923. 

It is apparent, therefore, as measured 
by commitments, which may fairly be 
considered an indicator of the preva- 
lence of crime, that in 1928 we were 
not, in the United States, on the crest 
of a crime wave; in fact, that we were 
37.7 per cent below the level of 1910. 

An impression is abroad that the 
courts have been too lenient in the 
sentences meted out to the hardened 
criminal, The census figures do not 
appear to sustain that view up to 1923. 

Actually and in proportion to the 


COMMITMENTS In THE UNTIED STATES 
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Number per 
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Per Cent 
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* Estimate based on actual figures of first six months of 1928. 
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To Prisons and Reformatories. . 87,585 
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etal population in 1928, there were 
ore offenders committed to our 
snitentiaries and reformatories than in 
J10 by 13.2 per cent, which would 
em to indicate that at that date 
iminal justice was not more soft 
2arted than formerly. 

Comparing the figures for Penn- 
vlvania for a much longer swing 
1an is possible for the United States 
3a whole, I ask your consideration of 


iese figures. 


per cent. This must be recognized as 
clearly indicating that the “crime 
wave” is not at its crest at this time if 
our situation is considered with all 
prison statistics combined. 

What, however, is the relation be- 
tween commitments to penitentiaries 
and reformatories as contrasted with 
county prisons and workhouses? 

These figures indicate that in Penn- 
sylvania there has been an actual in- 
crease of felonies and reformatory of- 


CoMMITMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Commitmenis in Pennsylvania to All Prisons 


Year 






(These figures indicate that, while 
ere has been an enormous increase 
commitments to prisons in Pennsyl- 
nia (81.2 per cent) in the last fifty 


TABLE 1-—PENITENTIARIES AND 





ReFORMATORIES, PENNSYLVANIA 
Commitments 1876-1924 
Commitments 
= Per 100,000 
er ; 
Number Population 
$10 PEA ses 628 18.9 
380 712 16.6 
WE. es Cee 8G 840) 17 6 
$90) tis: keace aa 1,043 19 8 
95. 0. 0 Ok ae 1,401 24.2 
30.. a bee $k 3 936 14.9 
Wü ee ee ea 1,810 18 7 
TO... waa 1,198 15.6 
IG e356 es Goes 1,720 20 9 
20...’ 2,240 25.7 
BA roetan #,114 g8 D 


ears, there has been in proportion to 
1e population an actual decrease of 89 


Per Cent 
Increase 


Per 100,000 
Population 


1,222.4 


+81 2 951.1 





fenses of 239.8 per cent and an increase 
per 100,000 of the population of 44 per 
cent; while lesser crimes have in- 
creased in numbers 81.2 per cent, but 
per 100,000 of population there has 
been an actual decrease of 23 per cent. 

The individual reading his morning 
paper, which receives through the 
Associated Press and other news 
agencies all items of news, sensational 
and otherwise, from the whole world, is 
impressed and oppressed by the sense 
of an overwhelming wave of crime 
which has engulfed all the old standards 
of decency and restraint. Not even in 
the rush hour on the subway or the 
surface cars, reading his evening papers, 
does he sense the relation of the in- 
creasing density of population to the 
apparent prevalence of crime. (The 
population of Pennsylvania has in- 
creased 118 per cent in the last 50 
years.) 

The changed relation in the per- 
centage distribùtion of crime is of un- 
doubted significance in creating the 
impression that we are in the midst of a 
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TABLE 2-—Jans AND WORKHOUBES, PENNSYLVANIA 





Commtiments 1875-1984 
Commitments 
© Year’ Sentenced Prisoners Total Commitments * 
ear 
Per 100,000 Per 160.000 
Number Population Number Population 
IOO euala Uk a SE. Dees 2,8389 59.8 47,161 1,206.5 
1880..... eee ee re 2,307 58.9 43,991 1,027 .1 
1885 .... . D iras ate. sad %,706 56.6 54,855 1,147.8, 
DAOC. wigs oc. who S468 e00es 3,129 59.5 52,668 1,001.7 
1898... nana Me. aa a do. ened 4,029 69.6 66,419 1,147.4 
1900...... arn ane 4,418 70.1 70,040 | 1,126.7 
NOUN ideas. - 2k. a. aie wakes 5,293 75.6 TT, T20 1,109.7 
ROO ie Shake. a ea a are ; 5,318 69.4 78,929 064 5 
1016 airus eee E 6,259 76.0 78,606 955.0 - 
LIZO oeoa we eee ah 5,124 58.8 45,305 519.6 
1984. ols weer weeks 10,931 118.7 85,472 928.1 


* Includes those sentenced at court, held for trial and summarily convicted. 


COMMITMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Contrasting Penttentiaries with County and Municipal Prisons 


Per 100,000 





itments in Year i 
nara Per Cent Population 
+or— 
1875 
To Penitentiaries and Re- 
formatories... ... . 2,114 623 +289 .8 
To County Prisons and 
Workhouses . . . .| 88,472 47,161 + 81.2 


crime wave. Considering the crimes find that there has been since 1875 an 
against persons and against property increase in crimes against persons of 
for which prisoners were committed to 48.7 per cent, and in crimes against 
the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania, we property a decrease of 12.5 per cent. 


PENITENTIARY COMMITMENTS, PENNSYLVANIA 
Relation Between Crimes Against Persons and Property 

















19.6% 
69.5% (—12.5%) 


nanos ee] 


20.5% 
30.5% (+48 7%) 
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TABLE 3—PENITENTIARIES, PENNBYLVANIA 


Convicts Committed for Crimes Against Person 
and Crimes Against Property, 1875-1924 





Per Cent of Convicts 
Committed for 





Year 
1875 20 5 79 5 
1880 17 6 82 4 
1885. 19 2 80 8 
1890. 23 8 76 7 
1896 G4 2 75 8 
1900. 29 4 10 6 
- 19065. 31 2 68 8 
1910. 88 6 61 5 
1915. 88 6 68 4 
1920 36 7 63 8 
1924* 30 5 69 5 





* In 1924 another classification was added 
The distribution was as follows: crimes against 
persons 28 2 per cent; crimes against property 
648 per cent; crimes against public order 7.5 
per cent. 


Crimes against the person are apt to 
be more spectacular than other types 
of crime'and in consequence space is 
accorded them in the public press out of 
proportion to their actual frequency. 


CRIMINAL Court RECORDS 


The records of the criminal courts of 
Pennsylvania afford interesting data in 
relation to crime as showing the 
relative distribution of crimes for 
which convictions were’ secured in 1875 
and 1924. 

These figures, based as they are upon 
all criminal courts of Pennsylvania, 
indicate a very substantial proportional 
decrease in many of the more sensa- 
tional types of crime, that is, against 
persons, property, sex mora.ity, so- 
briety and good order, but an enormous 
increase in offenses against public 
health, safety, public policy (inclusive 
of the liquor laws) and against the 
administration of government, and it 
must be recognized that these latter 
strike at the roots of stable govern- 
ment. 

The reduction in the percentage of 
convictions for crimes of a given sort 
does not of necessity indicate that those 
crimes are less prevalent, for the failure 
to convict may but mean a miscarriage 
of justice through the delays or tricks 
of the practice of criminal law. 

A consideration, however, of the 


RECORD or CRIMINAL Courts or PENNSYLVANIA 
Percentage Distribution of Crimes for Which Convictions Were Secured 


Pals ep a QP AAS PA OAS NNNNA AAAA 


Crimes against: 
The person of Se 


Property (gainful) . l ; l 


Property (other) 

Sex morality . ; 
Administration of government. 
Public health and safety . 
Sobriety and good order 

Public policy ‘ : 
Children and prisoners’ family 
Miscellaneous 
















Increase or 

1924 Decrease 
26 5% 11.0% — 
37 6 28 6 — 
392 l — 
92 UH — 
18 21 T 
1.2 9.4 + 
8.0 3 3 — 
8.1 30 9 +- 
20 17 — 
2.5 52 + 
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TABLE 4—Crnona.t Covrira or PENNSYLVANIA 


Per Cent Distribution by Offenses for Which Convicted, 1875-1924 


Per Cent Distribution by Offense 


Offense 


1875 | 1880 | 1885 į 1890 | 1895 | 1900 | 1808 | 1910 | 1915 1/1920) 1923 | 1924 


iO iO 64 CF 
QR Coa 


Against the administration of govern- 
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Against public health and safety : , ; 
Against sobrieby and good order 


Against public policy. 


Against children and prisoners’ family 


100 O}1C0 0 
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PER-CENT DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF CRIME FOR WHICH PERSONS 


WERE CONVICTED 
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of to-day are more or less success- 
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è CRIMINAL Court Recorp in re CONVICTIONS 


y Persons 

ee Charged 

1875.. aa 20,040 
1924.. PSN 44,5286* 





Convictions Per Cent of 
Convictions 
Per Popula- in Relation 
Total No. | tion 100,000 | to Charges 
i ° 
3,385 86 6 16.8% 
22,879 248.4 51 8% 


* Estimated. 


CRIMINAL COURT 


REPORTS-PENNSYLV ANIA 
PERSONS CHARGED WITH CRIME AND 


CONVICTIONS PERI 


"875 
oe PERSONS CHARGED WITH CRIME 29040 
i 3385 


PERSONS CONVICTED 


PER-CONT CONVICTIONS 


00,000 POPULATION 


i924 


4.8 





It would appear from these figures 
that a larger percentage of convictions 
are secured by the criminal courts to- 
day than was the case fifty years ago. 
Moreover, a careful study of the record 
shows that since 1915 there has been a 
marked increase in the per cent of 
convictions, an increase for which we 
have been unable to account. 

The fact that the citizen learns from 
his newspaper that more men (and 


women) are convicted does not signify 
that there is more crime, but may in- 
dicate instead that a larger propertion 
of those charged with crime are 
brought to successful conviction than 
was the case fifty years ago as seems 
evident. 

The records of the criminal courts 
show the most spectacular increase in 
convictions per 100,000 of population as 
follows: ° 
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CEMINAL COURTS OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
Offenses for Which Convicted 
(Per 100,000 population and percentage increase) 


Offenses Against 
Public health and safety. .. 
Public policy. .. 
Miscellaneous 


Administration of government 
Children and prisoners’ family 
Sex morality . . ...., ... 
Property (gainful). . 
sobriety and good order 

The person. .. 
Property (other). 


Total per 100,000 


ee . 
ae * 


In spite of the fact that commitments 
to our county prisons in 1924 show a 
marked decrease per 100,000 of the 
population over those of 1875, there is a 
significant trend which must be reck- 
oned with in considering the fluctua- 
tion in the incidence of crime, for our 


Percentage—Increaze 


1875 1924 in Convictions 
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figures, as measured by commitments 
to the county prisons, show that we 
were in the trough of the wave in 1922 
at the low figure of 64,585 commitments 
as contrasted with 85,471 for 1924. 
Whether this marked and rapid in- 
crease has been due to more active 


TABLE 5—Crmonat Courts OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Persons Charged with Crime, Convictions, Acquittals and Nolle Prosequies, 1875-1984 


86 
71 
77 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 


z 





Nolle Prosequies 

Per 
100,000 
Number Popula- 

tion 

6 1,442 36 9 
.0 1,082 25 5 
Wri 1,607 33 6 
6 5 827 15 7 
6 3 1,071 18.5 
6.4 1,008 16 9 
$8 1,328 19.0 
6 I 2,695 35.2 
3,579 48.5 

3,981 45.7 

4,247 46 1 
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‘ TABLE 6—Craowar Courts, PENNSYLVANIA 
Offenses for Which Convicted, 1875-1924 











Convictions per 100,000 Population 


Offense 
1875!1880/1885/1890]1895|1900)1905/1910) 1915 |1920*) 1923 | 1924 
a be + 
All offenses : 86 G71 O77 7166 6178 3186 4/69 8166 1/189 6 205 21248 4 
Against the person : 22 G19 022 2120 822 O18 217 TAT 7| 36 5 28 D 27 2 
Against property (gainful) $2 5/31 0129 4122 9/26 8i21 3/22 7119 6| 88 6 62.0) 71.1 
Against property (other) IES 22) 8) 20; 24,16 1217 37 2 2 
Against sex morality... 8 O| 6.9] 7 1| 6 2| 7.1] 6 5| 6 8| & 5| 20 0 17.3} 19 1 
Against the admunistration of 
government Th 15 15 1868 I7 I7 1817 oo. 48) 52 
Against public health and safety; I 1} 10) 19 17171818518 70 22 1 23 3 
Agamst sobriety and good order} © 98 3 5 63 8 6 4 6) 5 414 4 3.1) 33 82 88 
Against public policy 7612414314 5/6013 5/45/21) 121 50 1| 76 9 
Against children and prisoners’ 
family .... 17) 15/24, 2483 38)3 775 7) 8 3} 127 34 41 
Miscellaneous : 2 2 20 28 1017274146 57 18 2} 18 0 
* State report not available 


enforcement of liquor laws in this period 
I cannot say, but the fact remains that 
within a two-year period we have 
witnessed in Pennsylvania an in- 
crease of 32.3 per cent in convictions. 


Gaarne Law VIOLATION AND EN- 
FORCEMENT 


The activities of the police force, 
particularly in our large cities, provide 
a gage of law violation and also a gage 
of the effort to enforce law. A glance 


at the records of Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia must serve for purposes 
of illustration. 

The excess of arrests in Pittsburgh 
over those in Philadelphia will become 
apparent in connection with arrests for 
drunkenness. 

Such police activity resulting in an 
enormous increase of arrests and news- 
paper comment must mevitably create 
a reaction In the public mind, but even 
so, when we reduce the figures to terms 


TOTAL ARRESTS FOR ALL OFFENSES 





Year 

Number 
1820 . 73,0168 
1921.. 83,138 
1922 . 99,601 
1923. 115,399 
1924 . 130°759 
1925.. 137,263 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 








Per 100,000 
Population 


Per 100,000 
Population 













6,218 0 
6,982 8 
£,092 3 
9,746 5 
10,185 5 
10,055 .5 
+77% 





* These figures do not include arrests for traffic violations which in each year exceeded 40,000. 
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ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 


AND DISORDERLY CONDUCT 


PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH 
PER 100,000 POPULATION 


£ & 
Eee RER 


¢ 
ANERER 


per 100,000, we find that we are not at 
the crest of the wave, for the years 
preceding 1920 show arrests greatly in 
excess of the figures for that year. 


TABLE 7—PATADELPATA 
Total Arrests for AU Offenses 


1900-1919 (Five-Year Periods) and Yearly 
Thereafter 







Per 100,000 






















Perio d Population 

1900-1804. . ....] $41,047 

1905-1909... . 421,474 5,716.2 
1910-1914.... . .| 469,960 5,845 .5 
1915—-1919........ 452,718 5,181.9 
1916. je. hres 95,783 5,562.9 
1917... .. . 96,041 5,496.5 
LOIS E E 94,089 5,804 6 
1919.... 75,618 4,205 .0 
LOLs 6 denek 2 73,016 4,008.5 
A E E E 83,138 4,454.8 
1922 ... 99,8601 5,257 4 
1923...... % 115,899 6,001 6 
1924.. 180,759 6,701 9 






187,263 


C O T S E E E E 









TABLE 8-—Prrrasures 
Total Arrests for AU Offenses, 1980-1984 





Per 100,000 
Population 












ame. Hebi ee 6,218.0 
1921.. 6,982.8 
1922. 8,092.8 
1928.. 0,746.6 

10,135 .6 


10,055 .5 


.»=> ef © 





* There were additional 41,956 arrests for 
“other traffic violations” in 1928 and 48,650 in 
1925. 


Take for example arrests for drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct for Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. ‘These arrests 
for drunkenness show that in 1913 
Philadelphia arrests amounted to 3346 
per 100,000 of the population while in 
Pittsburgh the rate was 5780. In both 
cities the low figures were in 1920, 
when for ẹ brief space prohibition waa 
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taken seriously ahd arrests for drunken- 100,000 while in Pittsburgh the rate 
ness in Philadelphia fell to 1120 per was 2612. ; 


TABLE @—PatnapeLraia 
Drunkenness as Factor in Arrests, 1896-1985 


Charges on Which Arrests Were Made - 


Total Arrests 
Intoxication a 
Year : ness, etc., 
p (Habitual) oxcaHon | orderly Con- PEN alaton 
duct 
1895... 28,140 1,068 23,509 3,568 g,400 .2 
1905 $7,409 381 28,055 8,978 2,625.0 
1910.... .. 39,024 568 28,664 9,792 2,519.3 
1918 54,792 789 39,809 14,723 8,346.3 
1914 51,489 702 36,481 14,306 3,089.0 
1915 44,021 683 33,186 10,202 2,595 .1 
1916 50,818 712 89,182 10,424 2,922.4 
1917 43,602 562 33,584 9,456 2,495.4 
1918 34,858 203 25,981 8,674 1,966.8 
1919 23,740 127 16,819 6,794 1,820.1 
1920 20,443 38 14,3138 6,097 1,120.9 
1921 27,600 33 21,850 5,282 494 1,479 .4 
1822...... 44,746 50 36,209 7,925 472 %,361.9 
1928 54,124 177 45,226 8,076 645 2,814.9 
1924...... 56,766 874 47,805 6,404 683 2,858 .2 
1925 ... .. 58,617 8i4 51,461 5,522 820 2961.4 
TABLE 10—Prrrasvuren 


Per 100,000 
Population 
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In both cities the tide is rising with 
the Philadelphia rate 2961 and the 
Pittsburgh rate 5980 higher than it 
ever has been, and just 100 per cent 
higher than in Philadelphia per 100,000 
population. 

There is an ominous rise in arrests 
for all causes coincident with the in- 
crease in commitments to prison, al- 
though neither has risen to the old 
levels. 

‘The automobile has added its spec- 
tacular element to causes for arrest in 
Philadelphia by approximately 10 per 
cent. Assault and battery by the good 
old-fashioned human fist lacks some of 
the elements which make the same 
offense by automobile a news story and 
more than 8800 such arrests were 
made in 1925 out of a total of 187,268. 

The activities of the police in rela- 
tion to crime are nullified to a great 
degree by magistrates, if the figures of 
Pittsburgh are an index, for out of 
approximately 638,000 arrests more 


than 28,200 (or 45 per cent) were dis- 
charged in 1925 and that with a mini- 
mum degree of publicity. Out of 27,- 
248 arrests in Philadelphia for traffic 
violations only 3815 (or 14 per cent) 
were fined, held for court or sent to 
prison in the same year. 
TABLE 12~—~Prrrspuren 
Disposition of 62,886 Arrests by Pittsburgh 


TABLE 11—PHILADELPHIA 
The Automobile as Factor wn Arrests, 1926 


Charges on Which Arrests Were Made 


Assault and battery by automobile 
Automobile, speeding 
driving intoxicated 

s no lghts . .. 

= false registration . 

i misuse of tags 
without license 
without owner’s license 
without driver’s license 
deface license 
A license obstructed 
with cutout open 
u reckless driving . 
maximum weight not registered 
trolley car, passing standing 
ms manslaughter, by 
parking 
Trafic Laws, violation of 


Total 


Police, 1926 
Disposition Number Per Cent 
Discharged 28,279 45 0 
Fines paid 13,922 22 1 
Jail 0,176 14.6 
Workhouse. 2,042 $2 
Held over 3,449 5.5 
Court 1,584 2.5 
Forfeit ; 1,154 1.8 
Juvenile court 486 7 
Charities 296 5 
Coroner 126 2 
Other authorities: 2,422 8.9 
Total 62,886 100 0 
Number Per Cent 
8,896 66 6 
$18 24 
820 6 1 
Tå 5 
6 * 
228 1.7 
588 4.4 
795 6 0 
= 588 40 
21 2 
6 * 
14 1 
286 18 
Í * 
241 1 8 
205 15 
236 18 
148 11 
13,361 100.0 





© * Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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New OFFENDERS or Curone RE- 
PEATERS? 


And this brings us to another ques- 
tion in relation to the alleged “crime 
wave,” namely, is our impression of an 
increasing number of crimes based upon 
an ever increasing number of persons 
who commit criminal acts or are our 
statistics the accumulation of re- 
peated offenses by a relatively small 
part of the population? 

Glueck, quoting Massachusetts sta- 


‘tistics for 1922, states that out of 9219 


inmates in the jails, 59 per cent had 
served on an average six previous 
sentences. 

Figures from our Western Peni- 
tentiary show that out of 1916 cases 
studied, 597 (or 31.1 per cent) ad- 
mitted that they had previously been 
convicted. 

In 1923, out of a total of 10,818 jail 
commitments in Pennsylvania, 4423 
(or 40.9 per cent) admitted previous 
commitments with 16 per cent admitting 
ten or more prior commitments, while 
thé Pennsylvania Industrial Reform- 
atory shows that 35 per cent of 2148 
boys, there committed in the past five 
years, have been arrested previously 
one or more times. 

The Eastern Penitentiary admissions 
since 1918 show that 82 per cent have 


previously served time in reformatories; 
while of 1820 in the institution on 
July 20, 1925, there were 298 (or 
22.6 per cent) who had been reforma- 
tory inmates (not including those 
who had served time in other institu- 
tions). . e 

There can be no doubt from these 
figures that in part, and probably not 
less than 33 per cent of our criminal 
statistics and crime news is made up of 
the tabulations and chronicles of the 
activities of chronic repeaters. In- 
stead of an engulfing wave, we shall 
more accurately visualize the situation 
if we liken it to the mechanically 
driven fountain, the waters of which are 
ejected only to fall back into the basin 
to be repumped into the air once 
more. 


COMMITMENTS BY RACE AND NATIVITY 


Is the impression correct that a 
large part of the problem of crime is 
attributable to our foreign-born and 
Negro population? 

The census figures for the United 
States for 1928 show that out of 166,- 
856 commitments (January 1 to June 
30), 54.4 per cent were native whites, 
18.7 per cent were foreign-born whites, 
28.3 per cent were Negroes with the re- 
maining 3.6 per cent Indian, Chinese 
and Japanese or unknown. 


COMAOTAMSNTS IN THE Unrrep States During 1923 













By Color or Race and Nativity 


All Classes. 


Native whites TE 
Foreign-born whites . 


357,493 


Per 100,000 Population of Same 
Color, Race and Nativity* 








325.1 









194,179 289 4 
66,990 488 §& 
88,399 797 .1T 
12,925 666.9 (approximately) 






* Ratios for “All Classes,” 1923, based upon estimated population Jan. 1, 1928; other ratios based 


upon enumerated Jan 1, 1920. 


f If the census figures in the southern states are as inaccurate as they were for Pennsylvania this 


figure does the Negro an injustice. 


® 
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We, therefore, are not in a position 
to disclaim responsibility for a con- 
siderable proportion of recorded crime 
as a “home grown product,” for we 
must include the Negro with our native 
white as a product of our American 
civilization. 

Commitments by race and nativity 
considered in relation to the total 
number of national or racial groups in 
the United States in 1923 show that the 
native-born white produces a smaller 
number of criminals per 100,000 of his 
own group than does any other; figures 
for a half century ago are not now 
available. 

No doubt can remain that the im- 
pression is correct that the native 
white population produces a smaller 
relative number of criminals than dothe 
other groups. 


Tan YOUTAFUL CRIMINAL 


Is the youth of the present day 
criminal an actual factor in our im- 
pressions as to crime? The census 
figures show that for the United States 
for the first six months of 1923, 51.6 per 
cent of those committed were between 
18 and 84 years of age and the prison 
population on January 1, 1928, indi- 
cated 64.7 per cent to be in that age 
group. Comparing the percentage dis- 
tribution ,of commitments by age for 
1910 and 1928, we find an increase of 
8.7 per cent in the group under 34 
years of age. 

This relative increase in the most 
irresponsible, “devil-may-care” group 
is bound to give us more “play to the 
galleries” with revolvers, autos and the 
other modern tools of the trade which 
always result in publicity. 

Not many months ago, a life- 
termer, who had served more than 
eighteen years in our Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, lamented to me the irrespon- 
sibility of our present day youthful 
criminal and stated that it was impos- 


$ 


sible to do anything with him in the 
way of correction; and he sighed for the 
good old days when men were more re- 
sponsible! 

There are to-day more than 300 men 
under twenty-one years of age in the 
Eastern Penitentiary out of a total 
population of approximately 1400. 
The Western Penitentiary has 194 out 
of 1916 records studied, and the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory 
661 out of 814 studied under twenty- 
one years of age; that is 1155 out of 
4130 or 27.9 per cent. 

Mental disease does not appear to 
add to the incidence of crime to an 
increasing extent if admissions to 
institutions for the criminal insane in 
New York are to be taken as a guide, 
for such admissions constituted. only 
2.7 per cent of all admissions in 1897 
and 2.8 per cent in 1928. 

If, as appears evident from the 
figures, there actually has been a de- 
crease in crime in proportion to the 
population as measured by commit- 
ments per 100,000; and if as appears 
evident our criminal courts do actually 
secure a larger number of convictions 
in proportion to crimes charged, how 
are we to account for the persistent 
belief that we are in the midst of a 

“crime wave?” 

There are those who attribute this 
state of the public mind to the ex- 
tended space given to the discussion 
of crime in the press. 


Tan Press anb Cama Reporte 


We have made an extended study of 
the handling of crime news by the press 
both as to extent and as to technique in 
1876 and 1926 with interesting results. 
As a matter of fact, the space devoted 
to erime in two old Philadelphia news- 
papers (the Inquirer and the Public 
Ledger) is less in proportion to their 
total reading matter than was the case 
fifty years ago. 
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Space Drvormp To Crum News in Two Pura- 
DELPHTA NEWSPAPERS IN Turms or Per Cent 





or Tora, Reaping MATTER 
Reading Matter 
Devoted to Crime 
Newspapers 
1876 1926 
The Publio Ledger. 8.0% 4 78% 
The Inquirer 6 8% 4 37% 


Not only was more space given to 
crime in the old editions, but news 
recognition to a larger number of crime 
happenings by count was given in their 
four or eight pages as contrasted with 
the modern mammoth editions. 

Though they told about more crimes, 

the so-called “conservative” treatment 
‘of news was the rule. The small 
headings were merely labels. What 
modern editors call “action” in head- 
lines and appropriate distinction of 
articles by their heads were lacking. 
Sensational news events were recorded 
in the mass along with the unsensa- 
tional under the little labels, and the 
newspaper buyer who wished to see the 
report of any particular event fre- 
quently had to organize himself into a 
research unit to find it. 

One: of the daily newspapers pub- 
lished continuously for more than fifty 
years is the Philadelphia Inquirer. A 
half century ago the Inquirer was an 
eight-page paper with six columns to 
the page and the columns eighteen 
inches long. The daily average of 
space for reading matter over several 
days of the first week of January, 
1876, was 30.6 columns. Of the reading 
matter, the average given to criminal 
matters directly or indirectly, as 
through court reports, was 2.1 columns 
or 6.8 per cent. 

The week day editions of the In- 
quirer now run about thirty-two pages 
pf eight columns each, the columns 


twenty-two inches long. Averaging 
the amount of reading matter for sever- 
al days of January, 1926, we find it 119 
columns. The average of space for 
crime, including that space taken by 
pictures of persons or other illustrations 
connected with criminal happenings, is 
about 5.2 columns, or 4.87 per cent. 

Crime publication by the Inquirer of 
a half century ago, the totals of availa- 
ble space at the two periods taken into 
consideration, was more than one- 
third heavier then than it is to-day. 
And it should be borne in mind that the 
space occupied by illustrations is 
counted in the computation for 1926 
and display heads are also measured. 
In 1876 there were no pictures, but 
only straight reading matter and the 
small headlines. 

The Inguirer of the Centennial year 
did haye three display heads on the 
first page daily, but not of a kind that 
would satisfy now. They were little 
more than bunched collections of labels 
for somewhat related articles strung 
along beneath. The top of one big 
head on January 4 read “News from 
Abroad,” another “The National 
Capitol,” and the third carried a 
column of local politics. 

There was no uniformity of typing 
in the display heads. The printers 
used any kind of type that would fill 
out a line. Admittedly all were un- 
sensational. Also they failed to give 
the news to the reader at a glance. 
In short, they were poor heads. 

Under the heading “The Green Con- 
spiracy Case,” a criminal matter was 
featured. The news of it appeared 
well down the column, under a separate 
single line heading “Case of John 
Green,’’ Just as much a label as the 
larger “Green” line that was a part of 
the main head. Green was accused of 
impersonating another man in giving 
bail. The three-inch article gave no 
concise explanation of the oase, If 
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Green was a notable, that fact was not 
made clear. Lawyer’s motions re- 
ceived mention and postponement of 
the proceedings was recorded. Modern 
newspaper treatment would have made 
the Green case report more enlighten- 
ing and*interesting or would have 
dropped it. 

Under a one-line heading in capitals, 
“The Morning’s Intelligence,” were 
several items concerning crimes mingled 
with notes of other kinds. A claimant 
at St. Albans, Vt., was not Charley 
Ross, the kidnapped boy; a man killed 
his wife with a butcher knife at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass; three men were 
arrested in Buffalo for misappropria- 
tion of money paid in taxes; a Brooklyn 
man was mortally shot by two high- 
waymen. 

Two groups of classified notes about 
offenses against the laws, under the 
headings “At the Central” (police 
station) and “Crime Work of the 
Mayor’s Office,” had place on an in- 
side page. Listing the subjects, we 
find: 


Hold-up and robbery. 

Assault and battery and attempted 
robbery. 

Beating of man on street by two 
assailants. 

Attempt to rob store. 

Picking pockets. 

Finding of bucket of fine cut tobacco 
supposed to have been stolen. 

Theft of laprobe. 

Thefts of three coats. 

Thefts of lead pipe. 

Burglary, $60. 

Assault and battery. 

Burglary, 815. 


“The Coroner’s Business” was an- 
other heading to carry mention of 
criminal affairs. 

À new crop of crimes, serious and 
petty; turned up every day, then as 
now, although no one could ascribe 
an increase in their number to the in- 

+ 


fluence of “sensational newspaper re- 
porting.” Doubtless, criminals were 
doing such things before newspapers 
were invented. 

The same old edition of the In- 
quirer contained a fifteen-inch article 
on the progress of the trial of one 
Fletcher for the murder of an ac- 
quaintance Hanley, under the heading 
“Court of Oyer and ‘Terminer—Judges 
Biddle and Penrose.” It was a mere 
record of court proceedings and testi- 
mony, with no part featured. The 
prosecution tried to prove Fletcher 
sober at the time of the shooting and 
the defense tried to prove him in- 
toxicated. Some days later, Fletcher 
was convicted in the first degree. 

The Inquirer that day had two 
inches less than three columns of 
crime news or about 9 per cent in a 
total of thirty-two columns of reading 
matter. 

The Public Ledger is another Phila- 
delphia daily which dates back more 
than fifty years. In the first week of 
January, 1876, it had four pages of 
eight columns each, twenty-five inches 
long. The edition of January $ con- 
tained fourteen and one-half columns 
of reading matter, 8 per cent of which 
was filled with news pertaining to 
crime. , 

To-day, the Public Ledger presents 
twenty-four to thirty pages a day, eight 
columns to a page, the columns 
twenty-one inches long. The Ledger’s 
average space for all reading matter 
over several days of January, this 
year, was 112.7 columns, and the 
average allowed for crime matters was 
5.88 columns, or 4.78 per cent. The 
Ledger’s 4.73 per cent and the Inquirer’s 
percentage of 4.87 for crime in total 
reading matter in issues of the same 
days, it will be noticed, are not far 
apart. 

The Ledger of January 3, 1876, on 
its first page printed forty-one short 
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notes of news from various parts of the 
country under the general heading of 
“The Latest News,” of which seven- 
teen related to crime. “Police In- 
telligence”’ carried ten more crime items, 
these from local field. Seven addi- 
tional were classified under “Local 
Affairs” with brief identifying cap- 
tions set in small capitals and run in 
with the body of the type, a total of 
thirty-four pieces of crime news. 

No news report more remote from 
the sensational in style of presentation 
‘could be imagined, a style which the 
public would not tolerate to-day. 

The reduced percentage of their space 
that newspapers (with some exceptions) 
now give to crime matters would be 
even less had not new classes of 
offenders—automobile bandits and 
bootleggers—come to the fore in recent 
years with spectacular performances. 
The doings of these gentry are of daily 
report in the press, largely because the 
picturesque enters into the news they 
produce. 

The evident restraint in the space 
given to crime on the part of the best 
newspapers of to-day (and they are 
largely in the majority) as contrasted 
with a half century ago, is offset to some 
degree by the “yellow journals” of 
some of our larger cities, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that the relative 
total space given to crime is not in 
excess of that of former days. 

It is, therefore, a matter of journalis- 
tic technique, as contrasted with 
inches of space given to crime in the 
newspapers, which is influencing our 
mental attitude toward crime. This 
technique is but one element in the 
time saving devices of this day as con- 
trasted with fifty years ago; it is on a 
par with our elevators, moving stair- 
ways, subways, automobiles, aero- 
planes, telephones, etc. 

We want the news whatever it may 


be; we want the gist of it at a glance 


and the remainder at our leisure, if we 
are interested; this the modern news- 
paper technique with its big headlines 
and pictures gives us. 

This changed technique has been 
accompanied by an enormous increase 
of daily newspaper circulation in the 
last fifty years, as witness the increase 
in circulation of city dailies from 
28,700,000 in 1914 contrasted with 
88,700,000 in 1921; the facilities for 
news gathering and news distribution 
have brought to us crime news from 
remote regions, accompanied by head- 
lines which make us feel that the event 
has occurred just around the corner. 

The telegraph, telephone and radio 
have brought us in touch with the 
crime of the world as well as with all 
other world affairs; the movie adds 
its touch to the chronicle of events; 
psychology and psychiatry have opened 
up an entirely new field as & basis for 
the dicussion of crime, and, in con- 
sequence, one human being finds him- 
self impinged upon through eye and 
ear by a thousand startling events 
where 100 would have been his measure 
half a century ago. 


Fiery Years Aco 


That our present state of mind in re- 
gard to the prevalence of crime had its 
counterpart fifty years ago is evidenced 
by the following quotation taken from a 
paper read at the Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Conference of Charities in 
1878; says the speaker: 


Statistics show that crime is constantly 
Increasing, that prisons of all kinds are 
everywhere crowded, and that nearly one- 
fourth of their inmates are re-committals. 

Since the Civil War, crime has everywhere 
rapidly increased, and in some states it is 
estimated that it has doubled. 

More prolific than any other in the pro- 
duction of crime is the vice of intemperance. 
This operates in so many ways that it is 
impossible to trace out all its pernicious 
effects. g 
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In that same year another speaker 
stated: 


Crime has increased with our growing 
population in all of our states. Its progress 
is similar to all other lines of development. 
Its hydra head cannot be severed by a mere 
mandate of law. 


SUMMARY 


In brief, facts and figures covering 
the period from 1875 to 1926 indicate 
that: 

(1) For the United States as a whole 
and for Pennsylvania there has been a 
decrease in crime in proportion to the 
population of 37.7 per cent in the one 
and 89 per cent in the other. 

(2) The actual recorded commit- 
ments in Pennsylvania have increased 
81.2 per cent while the population of 
the state has increased 118 per cent. 

(8) The spectacular crimes against 
persons in Pennsylvania have in- 
creased 48.7 per cent while crimes 
against property have decreased 12.5 
per cent. 

(4) Penitentiary and reformatory 
commitments have increased 44 per 
cent while jail and workhouses offenses 
have decreased 28 per cent. 

(5) Convictions in the criminal courts 
of Pennsylvania in relation to charges 
made have increased from 16.8 per cent 
in 1875 to 61.8 per cent in 1924. 

(6) Arrests for drunkenness in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh dropped enor- 
mously from the year 1918 to 1920 and 
from that low point arrests have in- 
creased 164 per cent per 100,000 in 
Philadelphia and 128 per cent in Pitts- 
burgh. (Pittsburgh has been through- 
out that period 100 per cent “wetter” 
than Philadelphia). 

(7) Crime statistics cover the ac- 
tivities of a smaller number of persons 
than the actual figures indicate, for 
the group of recidivists appear to 
constitute not less than 38 percent of all 
those who fall into the hands of the law. 
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(8) There is a steady increase in the 
proportion of young people who are 
committed for crime. The age group 
between 18-84 constituted 51.6 per cent 
of the commitments in the first six 
months of 19283 in the United States. 
More than 27 per cent of those in our 
penitentiaries and reformatories are 
under twenty-one years of age. 

(9) The native-born whites show a 
smaller proportionate number of com- 
mitments than is shown by any other 
nationality or race. 

(10) The space devoted to crime 
news in the standard, reputable news- 
papers of the country is proportionally 
less than it was fifty years ago. 

(11) The modern journalistic tech- 
nique, combined with more spectacular 
crimes; committed by much younger 
persons; gathered more completely 
‘from the whole world by the great news 
agencies; multiplied by the increased 
density of population of necessity over- 
whelms the individual citizen with a 
sense of deluge by a crime wave. 

(12) The thinkers and writers of 
1875 were then impressed by the in- 
creased prevalence of crime as they are 
to-day. 


APPENDIX CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENSES 
Usno ın Tas PAPER 


Offense 
Against the person 
Assault 


Homicide, grave 
Homicide, lesser 
All others 
Attempted suicide 
Threat to do bodily harm 
Kidnapping 
All others 
Against property, gainful 
Burglary i 
Embezzlement 
Forgery 
Fraud 
Having stolen property 
Larceny 
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Robbery i 
Violating revenue laws 
All others 
Counterfeiting 
Extortion 
All others 


Two or more of this class 
Against property, other 
Arson 
Malicious mischief 
Using another’s property 
All others 
Against sex morality 
Adultery 
.Bigamy and polygamy 
Fornication 
Keeping house of ill fame 
Obscenity 
Prostitution 
Rape 
All others 
Bastardy 
Crime against nature 
Securing and transporting wamen for 
immoral purposes 
All others 
Against the administration of government 
Contempt of court 
All others 
Bribery 
Escaping custody 
Falsely impersonating 
Malfeasance in office 
Obstructing justice 
Perjury 
Resisting officer 
Violating election laws 
Violating immigration laws 
All others 
Against public health and safety 
Carrying concealed weapons 
Nuisance 
Violating city ordimances 
Violating drug laws 
Violating traffic laws 
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All others 
Ilegal practice of profession 
Injuries to common carriers 
Unlawful discharge of weapons 
Violating food laws 
All others 
Against sobriety and order e 
Disorderly conduct 
Drug addiction 
Drunkenness 
Vagrancy 
All others 
Against publie policy 
Criminal anarchism or syndicalism 
Gambling 
Profanity 
Violating liquor laws 
All others 
Cruelty to animals 
Enticing servant 
Nonobservance of Sunday 
Violating contract 
Violating fish and game laws 
Federal espionage law 
All others 
Against children and prisoners’ family 
Contributing to delinquency 
Nonsupport or neglect of family 
All others 
Cruelty to wife or child 
Violating education laws 
All others 
Miscellaneous and unknown 
Delinquency, etc. 
Quarantine (venereal) 
Violating parole 
Violating U. S. postal laws, etc. 
All others 
Iil-defined offenses 
Offenses of two or more classes 
Unclassified offenses 
Habitual criminal 
Violating labor law 
Unknown 


The Increase in Murder 


By Feeperick L. Horrman, LL.D., 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Life Insurance Company of America 


RIME in the broad sense includes 
every violation of a public law or 
an act in conflict with established au- 
thority. Crimes are usually. differen- 
tiated into crimes against the person, 
against property or otherwise. The 
present discussion is chiefly concerned 
with crimes against the person, particu- 
larly crimes which terminate in homi- 
cide. A survey of the whole field of 
criminal activity, and its present rate 
trend towards better or worse would be 
an impossible task in view of the de- 
eidedly chaotic nature of the data 
available. It may be said at the outset 
that the fundamental difficulty of the 
crime situation in America is the ab- 
sence of Federal judicial statistics, 
which alone can clearly establish the 
true state of facts and review the 
situation in point of time. Crimes 
against the person usually comprise (1) 
murder, (2) manslaughter, (3) attempts 
to murder or kill, (4) mayhem, (5) rape, 
(6) robbery, (7) kidnapping, (8) false 
imprisonment, (9) abduction, (10) as- 
sault and battery, (11) abortion, (12) 
cruelty to children. 

Of these, as I have said before, I 
shall give major consideration on the 
present occasion to murder, man- 
slaughter and attempts to murder or 
kill, including holdups, assaults, etc. 

As regards murder, the subject may 
be viewed from two distinct points of 
view. ‘The first concerns the victim, 
irrespective of whether the perpetrator 
of the crime is apprehended and pun- 
ished. The second concerns the of- 
fender, his apprehension, indictment, 
trial, conviction and the penalty 


imposed. Here again we are largely 
deficient in precise information as to 
the facts for this country as a whole 
and its separate parts, in view of con- 
flicting statutes and variations in legal 
procedures. 

As regards the victim it, of course, is 
immaterial whether murder was com- 
mitted with intent or whether exten- 
uating circumstances justify a verdict 
of manslaughter or murder in the sec- 
ond degree or possibly of justifiable 
homicide. From a public point of view, 
the sole question involved is one of hfe 
and death. I have, therefore, for years 
insisted that our death records of 
homicides are a more trustworthy index 
of the murder trend than police sta- 
tistics or other judicial statistics of 
murder, differentiating the various de- 
gree of homicides and crimes. 

It is assumed for the present purpose 
that homicide deaths are accurately and 
completely recorded. ‘There are un- 
questionably deficiencies in registration 
and tabulation, but it is a safe inference 
that these defects would not materially 
impair conclusions as regards the 
trend of the murder rate during the 
last two decades. Earlier statistics 
must be viewed with more appre- 
hension and for the present purpose 
may be disregarded. Since 1912 I have 


annually tabulated the homicide mor- 


tality of some thirty or more American 


cities and the death rate for this group, ., 


which now represents approximately 
one-fourth of the entire population, 
shows a steady increase from 5.1 per 
100,000 in 1900 to 11.0 in 1925. Here, 
then, is convincing evidence that mur- 
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. last decade. 
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der is increasing in at least all of the 
principal cities for which the informa- 
tion for at least twenty years is 
available, but still more comprehen- 
sive data are available for the entire 
Registration Area which, however, has 
been expanding during recent years 
and which now comprises nearly 90 
per cent of the total American popula- 
tion. According to a report of the 
Division of Vital Statistics of the 
U. S. Census, the homicide mortality 
rate has increased from 2.1 per 100,000 
in 1900 to 7.0 per 100,000 in 1915 and 
to 8.5 per 1000,000 in 1924. 

On different occasions I have pre- 
sented international data to emphasize 
the conclusion that the American mur- 
der record is the worst among modern, 
civilized nations and, in very truth, the 
highest for any large section of the 
world. 


Crimes AGAINST PROPERTY 


It is my intention to touch only very 
briefly upon crimes against property. 
Here we have at least one definite 
source of information which is reason- 
ably conclusive and that is the statis- 
tics of burglary insurance companies 
which have been compiled by the New 
York Insurance Department for a long 
period of years. Limiting myself to 
the last decade, it may be pointed out 
that the premiums paid on account of 
burglary insurance in 1914 amounted 
to $1,877,000 and in 1924 to $26,513,- 
000, a really extraordinary increase 
which justifies the assumption that the 
risk of burglary is now materially 
greater than at any time during the 
This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the statistics of losses which 
increased from $508,000 in 1914 to 
$11,812,000 in 1924. 

Of collateral importance are the sta- 
tistics of fidelity and surety insurance 
companies which show an increase in 
premium income from $4,755.000 in 
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1914 to $78,598,000 in 1924, and an 
increase in losses of $1,488,000 in 19%4 
to $28,468,000 in 1924. No analysis 
appears to have been made of these 
losses or this experience with reference 
to the larger problems- of public con- 
cern. Quite recently the president of 
one of the leading fire insurance com- 
panies has come forward with a strong 
indictment of the increasing practice 
of arson to which he attmbutes the 
really astonishing proportion of about 
40 per cent of the annual fire losses. 
As far as can be judged, the practice of 
arson is increasing and becoming a 
decidedly greater menace not only to 
property but also to life in that many 
lives are sacrificed by fires set on 


purpose. 


HomicipE Reports 


My own interest in criminclogy has 
been chiefly concerned with the reports 
of deaths from homicide as returned by 
local boards of health and the Division 
of Vital Statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census. For many years I have annu- 
ally called attention to the trend of the 
homicide death rate which has in- 
creased from 5.1 per 100,000 in 1900 to 
11.0 per 100,000 for 1925. The rate, 
therefore, has practically doubled dur- 
ing this period of twenty-four years 
and while limited to American cities, 
it is practically representative for the 
country as a whole. It would serve no 
useful purpose to enlarge upon the 
controversial aspects which affect this 
phase of the discussion further than to 
say that I have carefully considered 
every claim which could properly be 
brought against the use of murder sta- 
tistics for such a purpose, but I have 
arrived at the conclusion thai at the 
present time it is the most convincing 
evidence of a substantial increase in 
the most serious forms or crime 
throughout the nation. 

For 1925 I have thus faf collected 
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statistics for 77 cities which, without 
reference to the population concerned, 
show an increase in the actual number 
of homicides reported from 3096 in 
1924 to $208 in 1995. By way of fur- 
ther illustration, I may point out that 
homicides in Chicago have increased 
from 509 in 1924 to 563 in 1925 or dur- 
ing the course of a single year. Homi- 
cides in Detroit have increased from 
211 to 248. Homicides in the city of 
Cleveland have increased from 97 to 
127. Homicides in New Orleans have 
increased frora 185 to 154. Homicides 
in Philadelphia have increased from 
149 to 192, yet in Philadelphia we have 
had the most spectacular effort at law 
enforcement on record. The homicide 
roll in its last analysis, however, Is a 


final test of real efficiency in local law . 


enforcement. In the city of Cleveland, 
a crimes’ commission has been at work 
for several years, but its efforts have 
not been productive of a reduction in 
the rate of homicidal frequency. The 
rate, I may add, has increased from 
10.7 for 1924 to 18.8 for 1925. In 
Chicago, likewise, a crimes’ commission 
has been at work for a number of years 
but, as pointed out previously, there 
have been 63 more homicides during 
1925 than were reported during the 
previous year when the record already 
had reached appalling proportions. 

A clear distinction, of ‘course, re- 
quires to be drawn between homicides 
as revealed by the mortality returns, 
which concern the victim, and the 
homicide records of police departments, 
which reveal the facts of judicial pro- 
cedure. As regards the latter, this 
country is most backward when com- 
pared or contrasted with other civilized 
countries, for which adequate statis- 
tics are available to show the number 
of murders committed and the efforts 
of the authorities showing the number 
of apprehensions, indictments, trials 
and convictions. 
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We have now approximately from 
eleven to twelve thousand murders a 
vear in this country. It is a safe as- 
sumption that in not more than three 
or four thousand cases is there a con- 
viction of the guilty party. Until we 
have a system of Federal judicial sta- 
tistics corresponding to our statistics 
of births, marriages, divorces and 
deaths, we shall not have the required 
evidence to make the strongest possi- 
ble appeal to the public regarding the 
existence of a truly deplorable state of 
affairs. Federal judicial statistics can 
be inaugurated by the Census Office 
without serious difficulty. They 
should be compiled monthly and pub- 
lished promptly to exhibit the current 
trend of the crime situation. We re- 
quire to know the frequency and the 
trend in different forms of serious 
crimes both against the person and 
against property. From such frag- 
mentary information as is available it 
seems to admit of no question of doubt 
that holdups, burglaries and arson, 
particularly, are all increasing and be- 
coming more brazen in their effrontery 
with every evidence of skillful organ- 
ization. Holdups are staged with 
consummate skill. Crimes are becom- 
ing more subtle and in many cases 
detection is becoming more difficult. 
Homicides are frequently obscured in 
such a manner as to leave no alterna- 
tive but to classify them as either acci- 
dents or suicides. 


COMPLEXITY oF SITUATION 

The various crimes’ commissions 
have made progress now in one direc- 
tion, now in another, but they have 
left the problem as a whole practically 
as before. We need a radical revision 
of our code of legal procedure, which at 
present extends every advantage to the 
criminal and in countless cases aids 
materially in defeating the ends of 
justice. Yet law enforcement is the 
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supreme functiof of the government 
not only in one but in every direction. 
There are reasons for believing that 
the overemphasis which has been 
placed upon law enforcement in pro- 
hibition has led to a reduction in efforts 
and efficiency in the enforcement of the 
law as it concerns crimes against the 
person and crimes against property. 
We may well ask ourselves the question 
whether we fully realize the imperative 
urgency of much more adequate police 
protection. To base the ratio of police- 
men and judicial officers upon the in- 
crease in population fails to take into 
account the fact that our vast wealth 
is one of the underlying causes of 
of greater criminal activities. Temp- 
tations to crime have enormously in- 
creased through the vain display of 
wealth and affluence, which must nec- 
essarily tempt many who are on the 
borderland of right and wrong. In the 
handling of money, business concerns, 
banks, ete., are often guilty by neglect 
of precaution in holding out tempta- 
tions to robbery and murder. The 
ease with which it is possible to secure 
bail through bonds furnished by certain 
concerns as a matter of profit-making 
enterprise is also a contributory factor. 
The entire situation is a very com- 
plicated and indeed an extremely com- 
plex problem. 
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Tan Rach QuEsTION 


Statistics are not available that per- 
mit of a critical judgment as to whether 
criminality is relatively more common 
among the foreign-born or the native- 
born of foreign descent than among 
those native-born of native stock. 
Available statistics of this kind have to 
*be dealt with in an extremely cautious 
manner since racial prejudice, particu- 
larly in the case of the negro, counts for 
many convictions which, if they in- 
volved a white person, would most 
likely have led to dismissal, The same 


is true of Orientals who are frequently 
dealt with in an extremely harsh man- 
ner. But when all is said and done, it 
seems to admit of no controversy but 
that the Negro in this country is much 
more inclined to crimes of violence than 
the whites. We are apt to forget, how- 
ever, that the Negro is but little more 
than half a century out of the bondage 
of slavery and that as a race he is as 
yet far from having become thoroughly 
assimilated to our conceptions of law 
and order. 

Many arguments have been ad- 
vanced to indict the Italian element in 
this country and here again there seems 
to be some reason for believing that 
the criminal mind is more active among 
those born in Italy and of Italian par- 
ents in this country than among the 
older element of our American popula- 
tion. ‘The murder death rate of Italy 
for 1928 was only 4.9 per 100,000, 
which compares with a rate of more 
than twice that figure for our American 
cities for the same year. The Italian 
rate is now almost 25 per cent higher 
than it was before the war. Since1887, 
the Italian rate has never reached a 
higher figure than 7.5, which is still 25 
per cent lower than the average homi- 
cide rate of this country durirg 1924. 
The evidence would, therefore, seem to 
be quite conclusive that Italians in 
Italy do not commit murder at any- 
thing like the rate which prevails 
among the American population at the 
present time. 


Some ÍNTERESTING STATISTICS 


I had hoped to be able, on this occa- 
sion, to present results of an extended 
analysis of the homicide returns from 
Memphis, New Orleans, Birmingham 
and Boston. As yet, I am only able to 
deal with the returns from Birmingham 
covering the five-year period 1920-25. 
During that period there were 567 


deaths dug to murder, Acc@rding ta 
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age the average age was 31 years. 
The number of deaths of males was 
457 at an average age of 32 years, while 
the number of deaths of females was 
110 at an average age of 25.5 years. 

In addition. to the foregoing, there 
occurred 308 deaths from murder in 
the county of Jefferson, outside the city 
of Birmingham, also at an average of 
81 years. In the whole county of Jef- 
ferson during the 5 years under obser- 
vation there were 870 deaths from 
murder, of which 701 were deaths of 
males and 169 were deaths of females. 
For the city of Birmingham alone, the 
figures show that out of 567 deaths 
from homicide, 140 were deaths of 
white persons and 427 were deaths of 
colored persons. The average age at 
death for white persons was 84.3, while 
the average age at death for colored 
persons was 29.6 years. For the whole 
of Jefferson County the returns show 
that out of 870 deaths for both races, 
203 were deaths ‘of white persons and 
667 were deaths of colored persons. I 
have not as yet been able to work out 
the relative rates in proportion to 
population. 

The age factor in homicide is of ex- 
ceptional importance. It clearly vis- 
ualizes the enormous economic loss to 
the nation since most of the homicides 
occurred at ages 20 to 49. In Jeffer- 
son County, out of 870 deaths from 
homicide, only 28 occurred at ages 
under 10, while there were only 20 
deaths at ages 70 and over. 

Of exceptional interest are statistics 
relating to homicides by organs and 
parts of the body affected by wounds 
or injuries of various kinds. In the 
whole of Jefferson County there were 
649 homicides caused by firearms, of 
which 121 were due to wounds in the 
abdomen. Gunshot wounds in the 
abdomen have recently been discussed 
by Dr. Rudolph Matas, in an address 
before the Surgical Conference at New 


Orleans. Dr. Matas emphasized the 
sociological aspects of the murder prob- 
lem as related to medical and surgical 
experience. 

Other deaths in Jefferson County 
were as follows: Homicides due to cut- 
ting or piercing instruments, 126; 
homicides due to blow of some blunt 
instrument, 72; homicides by other 
means, 12 and homicides by methods 
not specified, 11. Thus, out of 870 
homicides due to all methods, 74.6 per 
cent were caused by firearms. I will 
not go into further details to draw once 
more attention to the disgraceful situa- 
tion which prevails in this country. 


CRIME PRODUCING FACTORS 


In most sections the unrestricted 
sale of firearms and ammunition is 
essentially the cause of our extraor- 
dinary and deplorable record of murder 
in contrast to the murder death rate of 
practically every other civilized coun- 
try in the world. Nowhere else, as far 
as I know, are pistols as frequently car- 
ried as in this country and as easily 
obtainable and as generally misused as 
they are here. Restrictions upon the 
sale of firearms is a governmental duty 
which should have been fulfilled long 
since. ‘The sale of firearms through the 
mails is a pernicious practice with re- 
gard to which it requires to be said that 
during the last few years some of the 
largest of our mail-order houses have 
discontinued the practice. 

Another contributory cause towards 
the increase in crime is the wide dis- 
semination of so-called detective 
stories and the dramatizing of crime in 
the newspapers and in the: motion. 
picture shows. Our children and young 
people are becoming familiar with- 
criminal methods to an unheard of de- 
gree. Crimes are being featured in 
countless periodicals of enormous circu- 
lation in alluring colors and suggestive 
of methods and means by which the 
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consequences of triminal actions can 
easily be escaped. There is urgent 
need for a censorship, since the public 
in question is apparently obtuse to the 
frightful implication that modern read- 
ing habits are directly responsible for a 
considerable portion of the increase in 
the criminal tendencies of our popula- 
tion. 

I wish that I could enlarge upon the 
inadequacy of the penalties imposed in 
many of our notorious criminal cases. 
We frequently deal too harshly with 
the mild offender while we deal too 
gently with those guilty of atrocious 
actions: We also make too much of 
the insanity plea which can easily be 
raised in a trial for even the most 
frightful of crimes. The wealthy em- 
ploy unscrupulous’ attorneys who 
stretch legal technicalities to the ut- 
most and always to the disadvantage of 
the law-abiding element of the com- 
munity. We give little thought to the 
victim, while our sympathy too often 
goes out to the offender. I will quote 
in this connection the concluding para- 
graph of one of the most thoughtful 
papers on “Crime from a Psychiatrist’s 
Point of View,” by Dr. Charles W. 
Burr, Professor of Mental Diseases, 
University of Pennsylvania: 


My conclusions are that man is an emo- 
tional animal rather than a reasoning one, 
that he possesses a social instinct (bound 
up with the moral sense), which is the 
foundation stone of civilization, that the 
moral sense is potentially present in all 
normal children, that wise education and 
good environment can strengthen it by 
training, and bad environment, save in the 
highest types, can and does destroy it, that 
` the criminal, in the very restricted meaning 
of the word as used by the psychiatrist, 1s 
" either born without capacity to develop the 


1 In Harlam County, Kentucky, a prisoner 
stealing fifty cents from a visitor in jail was 
given a sentence of ten years, while a man who 
had murdered a woman in the same county was 
given also a sentence of ten years. 


social instinct and the moral sense, or has 
lost them by disease, and that such crim- 
inals, though not responsible, should be 
segregated for life, or, if they are of the type 
that murder or commit rape, should be 
executed because they are a menace to the 
state and to the race. í $ 


The second of these remedies has 
long been tried but it has failed. Cap- 
ital punishment should be abolished, if 
for no other reason than that it is too 
rarely imposed where it is fully de- 
served. Capital punishment proves a 
barrier to adequate sentences in many 
cases in which it is the only alternative 
to a verdict of not guilty. Capital 
punishment is a relic of barbarısm, out 
of harmony with modern civilized con- 
ceptions. Many states in which capital 
punishment prevails have a higher 
murder rate than states in which it does 
not prevail. In kidnapping cases, es- 
pecially, the risk of capital punishment 
is often also the cause of the nfurder of 
the victim. A league has been formed 
for the abolishment of capital punish- 
ment and it is to be hoped that its 
efforts may prove successful. But con- 
victions for life should mean what they 
say. Our system of pardons is also a 
disgraceful blot upon our judicial 
records. Pardoning boards often give 
liberty to those who should be re- 
strained under the iron control of the 
law. Likewise there should be a stop 
to the release of criminals sentenced on 
the claim of msanity because of the 
alleged return to reason. 

We have had some disgraceful expe- 
riences in this respect in which an 
abundance of wealth has unquestion- 
ably played an important part. Per- 
sons of unbalanced minds have no right 
to be released. Civilization in its last 
analysis is a question of self-control and 
self-restraint. The criminal mind is 
influenced by a multitude of wrongful 
suggestions which were never as wide- 
spread as at the present time. The 
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materialistic spirit of the age is every- 
where in evidence. The school, the 
church and the press combined have 
failed to emphasize, in season and out, 
the supreme importance of character 
and conduct based on right concep- 
tions of human wants and desires. 
The present age is one essentially char- 
acterized by its material progress. 
Easy means of wealth-gathering within 
the law too often border on criminal 
practices outside the law. The bound- 
ary line between right and wrong is 
often obscured by want of understand- 
ing. It is a regrettable conclusion that 
nothing at the present time pays better 
in a material sense than a criminal 
career, skilfully followed and aided by 
skilful attorneys who defeat the law 
and the best interests of the law- 
abiding element of the nation as a 
whole. 


STATE AND GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


In the furtherance of an effort to 
secure more trustworthy and useful 
statistics of homicide, I have also se- 
cured the co-operation of the State 
Health Officer of Louisiana, who has 
furnished me copies of original death 
certificates of homicide, briefly re- 
ferred to as follows: 

During the five years ending with 
1924 there were 475 homicide deaths in 
New Orleans, of which 398 were males 
and 82 were females. The average age 
at death of males was $1.6 years and 
of females 30.1 years. Of the deaths 
154 were white and 321 were colored. 
The average age of death of the whites 
was 85.8 years and of the colored 29.6 
years. Inthe case of the whites the ages 
range from 14 to 79 years. In the case 
of the colored, from 9 years to 72. Of 
the 475 deaths from homicide, 370 or 77 
per cent were inflicted by firearms, 68 
by cutting or piercing instruments, 16 
by some blunt instrument and 24 by 
other meas. In 2 this information was 


not given. In the cåse of 370 deaths 
due to firearms, 101 were wounds in the 
chest and thorax, 95, wounds in the 
abdomen and 27, wounds in the back. 

These statistics re-emphasize the 
previous observation that the major 
source of homicides in this country is 
firearms, the reckless use of which is 
much more general in the South than 
in other parts of the country. It goes 
without saying that to the extent to 
which the practice is curtailed by dras- 
tic legislation the homicide problem 
will be brought nearer to a successful 
solution. 

Some useful statistics of crime are 
also available for the state of New 
York as reported annually by the Sec- 
retary of State. These show that m 
1900 there were 2599 convictions for 
felonies against 5560 in 1924, but it is 
tather interesting to note that, while 
the highest number of convictions was 
reached by 1915, or 6728, the number 
rapidly declined during the next few 
years, reaching a second maximum in 
1922 when the number was 6612, 
diminishing to 5586 for 1928 and to 
5560 by 1924. Crimes against the 
person increased from 731 convictions 
in 1900 to a maximum of 1830 in 1915, 
while a second maximum was reached 
in 1924 of 1816. But all such statis- 
tics of crime, in the absence of a thor- 
oughly standardized system of judicial 
procedure, are of only limited value. 
Convictions, of course, depend upon 
the efficiency of the police in appre- 
hending criminals and of the attitude 
of the courts in the matter of judicial 
severity. What the public is most in 
need of is statistics of crime committed . 
and reported to the police, as well as of 


crimes in which the offenders have been * 


brought to justice. It is for this reason 
that I have always emphasized the 
practical value of the homicide death 
statistics in that they admit of no 
question of controversy although lim- 
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ited to the victim and not concerned 
with the offender. 

Convictions of murder in the first 
degree in’ New York State numbered 
25 in 1910, 14 in 1920 and 21 in 1924. 
. Homicide convictions of murder in the 
second degree numbered 26 in 1910, 80 
in 1920 and 26 in 1924. The convic- 
tions of manslaughter in the first de- 
gree numbered 49 in 1910, 52 in 1920, 
and 51 in 1924. Manslaughter convic- 
tions in the second degree numbered 22 
in 1910, 27 in 1920 and 38 in 1924. 
Combining the figures it appears that 
there was an increase in murder con- 
victions from 122 in 1910 to only 186 
in 1924, obviously out of all proportion 
to the actual increase in homicide 
deaths. Electrocutions have varied 
widely from year to year. In 1910 
there were 12 which by 1912 had 
reached a maximum of 22 and by 1919 
a minimum of only 2. Since then the 
executions have been as follows: In 
1920 there were 16, in 1921 there were 
11, in 1922 there were 17, in 1928, 16, 
and in 1924 there were only 4. In 
other words, while there were 21 con- 
victions for murder in the first degree, 
only 4 murderers were executed. I 
believe that under the circumstances 
the force of arguments in favor of 
abolishing capital punishment entirely 
has everything in its favor. 

The most recent official statistics of 
crime are the U. 5. Census Returns 
of Prisoners for 1923. These statistics 
show that the number of prisoners in 
prisons and reformatories increased be- 
tween 1910 and 1923 from 67,871 to 
81,479. The number of commitments 
of such prisoners during the period 
“increased from 27,782 to 37,585. The 
„total number of commitments to 
prisons and reformatories, as well as 
jails and workhouses, actually dimin- 
ished from 111,498 in 1910 to 109,619 
in 1928, while in proportion to the 
population there was a decrease from a 


rate of 121.2 per 100,000 in 1910 to 
99.7 in 1928. Commitment on aç- 
count of burglary increased from 8105 
in 1910 to 8574 in 1923, while in pro- 
portion to population the rate of such 
commitments actually decreased from 
8.8 per 100,000 to 7.8. Commitments 
on account of homicide increased from 
2786 in 1910 to 3906 in 1923. In pro- 
portion to population there was, there- 
fore, a slight increase from 8.1 per 
100,000 in 1910 to 3.6 per 100,000 in 
1923. The commitments on account 
of carrying concealed weapons de- 
creased from 6460 to 5642. Commit- 
ments on account of robbery, however, 
increased from 657 to 3584. 

There was likewise a very material 
increase in commitments on account of 
rape, or from 1406 to 8149. Commit- 
ments on account of fraud diminished 
considerably, or from 8924 to 4766. 
There was also a decrease on account 
of gambling from 5893 to 4085, but a 
very material increase in commitment 
on account of forgery, or from 2063 to 
4093. 

As regards sentences it appears there 
were 166,356 sentences between Jan- 
uary and June, 1923, of which only 57 
were sentences of death. For 1910, of 
a total number of sentences of 479,787, 
only 180 were sentences of death. Of 
the 166,356 sentences during the first 
six months of 1928, 38,828 were Ne- 
groes, 885 were Indians, and 441 Ori- 
entals. ` Negroes, therefore, formed 28 
per cent of the commitments although 
they constitute only about 10 per cent 
of the total population. The number 
of foreign-born white prisoners was 
31,054, while that of native-born whites 
was 90,496. On the basis of popula- 
tion, therefore, as estimated by the 
census, the ratio of commitments was 
825 per 100,000 for all elements, or 
respectively, 281 for the white popula- 
tion and 797 for the Negro. It was 239 
for the native-born whites angl 488 for 
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foreign-born whites. Insofar as these 
statistics can be relied upon, the for- 
eign-born are just about twice as liable 
to commit crimes as the native-born. 
Compared with 1910, however, there is 
apparently a very decided improve- 
ment, for in that year the ratio of 
commitments per 100,000 of population 
was 738 for the foreign-born against 
488 for the foreign-born in 1923. For 
the native-born there was a decline in 
the rate from 355 in 1910 to 289 in 
1923. While crimes among the native- 
born, therefore, decreased 88 per cent, 
among the foreign-born there was a de- 
crease of 84 per cent. The correspond- 
ing decrease in crime among the 
Negroes was 26 per cent. 

The census statistics would, there- 
fore, indicate a relative diminution of 
crime rather than an increase. It is 
extremely difficult to square these sta- 
tistics with general impressions based 
on everyday occurrences clearly sug- 
gestive of the conclusion that serious 
crimes in this country are increasing, 
but apparently not reflected in com- 
mitments or convictions. If the latter 
conclusion is correct, there remains no 
alternative but to assume that a vast 
amount of crime in this country goes at 
present undetected and unpunished. 
In any event, homicides have nearly 
doubled in the last twenty years in 
proportion to population, but this fact 
is not reflected in the number of those 
who are serving sentences in prison or 
who have been executed. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


1. Homicides are unquestionably on 
the increase, the present rate of 
frequency for the United States 
considerably exceeding that of 
any other civilized country in 
the world. 

2. The most urgent present need is 
forthe establishment of a system 


10. 


11. 
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of Federal judicial statistics un- 
der the direction of the Director 
of the Census. 


. The most urgent practical measure 


is the prompt enactment of 
drastic legislation prohibiting 
the possession of firearms and 
ammunition except when duly 
authorized by a competent au- 
thority. The British Firearms 
Act, in this respect, is an ad- 
mirable precedent. 


. Another important practical meas- 


ure would be more effective re- 
strictions on the sale of poisonous 
substances. 


. Coroner’s inquests should be re- 


placed by methods of medical 
examinations in suspicious cases 
and a complete autopsy should 
be performed in all cases. 


. Capital punishment should be 


abolished as not an effective 
deterrent in capital cases and a 
hindrance to a satisfactory ju- 
dicial procedure. 


. There is the utmost necessity for 


speedier trials which are now un- 
duly prolonged, especially in 
spectacular cases. 


. It would be desirable to increase 


the practice of having women on 
juries in serious crimina! cases. 


. Pardons should be strictly limited 


to only such cases in which the 
evidence would obviously justify 
executive clemency. 


The insanity plea should be ac- 
cepted only in cases in which it 
would be unquestionably justi- 
fied. ; 

Police protection should be con- 
siderably increased and as far as 
practical every state should es- 
tablish a state police. The chief 
of police as well as the attorney 
general should each year pub- 
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lish a complete statement of all 
crimes as well as of unsolved 
crimes. 

12. The judiciary as well as the police 
should be more adequately com- 
pensated for their service, while 
tenure in office should be made 
more secure. 


13. Research studies in crime should 
be encouraged and adequately 
supported. 

14. A monthly record of homicide 
deaths should be published by 
authority and likewise monthly 
police and prison statistics of 
different forms of serious crimes. 


Is Murder Increasing in Europe? 


By THORSTEN SELLIN* 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


F the daily press were a safe index 
to the moral and spiritual life of our 
nation we might well feel alarm for the 
future. The forces of law and order 
seem to be powerless in face of the ever 
mounting crime rate, and the sensa- 
tional murders, the sensational court 
trials, and the organized lawless- 
ness appear to be indicative of a 
contempt for law and order which, 
instead of decreasing with growing ma- 
terial progress, seems to be on the in- 
erease. More than one who have fol- 
lowed with concern this phenomenon 
have probably asked themselves if 
other countries than the United States 
were facing the same problem. This 
article will attempt to furnish an an- 
swer to that question so far as some 
European countries are concerned and 
so far as the source material at hand 
will permit. 

For the purpose of studying the 
trend of serious criminality in Europe 
I have chosen the crime of homicide 
“and particularly its worst form, mur- 
. der. The choice has been governed by 
two considerations: the nature of the 
offense insures uniformity in its defini- 

* Mr. Sellin is on leave of absence for investi- 


gation in the field of criminology on the Con- 
tinent—Epitor’s Norn. 


tion at law in the various countries, and 
permits an evaluation of the influence 
of the war on crimes against life. The 
countries studied have been selected 
because they possess good statistical 
material for a sufficient length of time. 
The newer nations of Europe have been 
disregarded either because the source 
material is lacking or is hopelessly en- 
tangled due to the territorial changes. 
By taking five belligerent and four non- 
belligerent nations I have hoped to 
place in relief the war and post-war 
conditions. 

The data used for the preparation of 
the tables are of varying nature. Some 
countries possess very detailed mortal- 
ity statistics, which have yielded the 
annual number of deaths due to murder 
(Sweden), of violent deaths due to 
crime (Holland), or of deaths due to 
voluntary homicide (Germany). From 
the criminal statistics, as published 
either in special reports or in statistical 
annuals, I have extracted the following 
information: (a) the annual number of 
murders known to the police (England 
and Wales); (b) the annual number of 
“accusations” of murder (omicidi de- 
nunciati) (Italy); (c) the annual num- 
ber of persons tried for voluntary homi- 
cide (England and Wales, Frgnce); (d) 
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the annual number of persons found 
guilty of voluntary homicide (Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, Ger- 
many); and, (e) the annual number of 
verdicts of guilty issued for voluntary 
homicidee(Holland). With the aid of 


official population statistics, the fig- ʻe 
ures obtained have been reduced to a 
population unit of 100,000 inhabitants. 
Only in the case of England and Wales 
has this been impossible and then only 
for some of the war years for which 
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TABLE A—Txm Teenp or EvropraN Murper Rare Since 1900 
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N. B ~-Diagram 1 bas been prepared from oolumns 1, 4, 7, 8, 11, 13, 14-16. 


I have found no population figures. 

The content of the data used is not 
uniform, as can readily be seen from 
the headings of Table A. For some 
countries, Italy, for instance, it has 
been necessary to use the statistics of 
homicides of all kinds, while the Scan- 
dinavian countries have furnished the 
voluntary homicides alone. In the 
case of France, infanticides have been 
excluded and this is true of the English 
figures relating to the murders known 
‘to the police. The German mortality 
statistics of voluntary homicides con- 
"tain, curiously enough, the number of 
executions, which I have made no 
attempt to isolate. 

It would have been desirable to have 
a uniform basis for all countries, such 


as the number of individuals annually 
found guilty of murder or the number 
of murders known to the police, but 
the lack of uniformity in the source 
material makes this impossible. For 
the purpose at hand it is, besides, quite 
sufficient to insure a constant base for 
each separate country for the entire 
period studied. The sole aim of this 
paper is to indicate the trend of the 
murder rates in Europe, and it might 
be wise to warn the reader that the 
statistics used have little or no value 
for comparative purposes. 

While the tables and the diagrams 
speak for themselves, it might be worth 
while to emphasize two interesting fea- 
tures portrayed by them, t.e., the effect 
on the murder rates causeds by the 
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levels of 1909 and 1911. 
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° TABLE B* 
Persons Traum ror MURDER IN FRANCH 
By the “Conseils z 
“a de Guerre” and. T 
By the, Cours the “ Conseils Total Including 
d’Assisses’” | Maritime de Infanticidest 
Guerre ” 

512 18 530 618 
507 82 629 720 
611 48 659 7AT 
670 57 727 ` 840 
646 48 694 78] 
581 60 641 719 
680 Al 671 771 
596 88 832 742 
674 &1 725 882 
591 60 661 7AT 
587 75 612 (679) 
222 197 419 (499) 
246 379 625 (768) 
314 259 573 (703) 
398 222 620 (749) 
399 206 695 829 
781 189 970 1165 
759 216 975 
595 





*I have made no attempt to refine these figures, but considering the extremely slow growth of the 
French population this is not a serious fault, considering the purpose for which they are used. 

+ For the war years the number accused of infanticide has not been published. The figures 
within parentheses represent the sum of the number of persons tried by the District Courts and the 
Courts Martial and the number of cares of infanticide tried by the District Courts. The totals 
would therefore have been a little higher had I been able to employ the figures of the pre- and post- 
war basis. The difference is slight, however, and probably never rises above 5-25 per year. i 


changes have been so small during the 
period in question that the general 
trend disclosed by them is not seriously 
affected. An examination of these 
figures will show that the decrease in 
the French murder rate was accentu- 
ated only during 1914-15 and 1917, 
while the year 1916 almost reached the 
The rate is 
illusory for another reason, the exclu- 
sion of the infanticides, which begin- 
ning with 1916 rose to double the pre- 
war numbers. These figures added, 
the French murder rate shows a fall 
only for the years of 1914 and 1915, 


later regaining and superseding ‘pre- 
war levels. If it were possible to estab- 


lish a rate taking into consideration the 
immediate loss of territory due to the 
German invasion, even the first years 
of the war might not show a decrease in 
the murder rate so far as France is 
concerned. 

England and Wales present the in- 
teresting phenomenon of a murder rate 
almost untouched by the war, but since 
I possess no information regarding the 
criminality of the English army it is 
impossible to make any valid state- 
ment in its regard. So far as the non- 
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belligerents ‘ate concerned, the war 
seems to have exercised no influence on 
the murder rate. 

There is no doubt that the demo- 
bilization period saw a great increase 
in the rate of murders in the belligerent 
nations with the possible exception of 
England and Wales. To what extent 
can the blame be placed on the de- 
generating moral effect of the war, on 
the disregard for human life learned by 
the returning soldiers, on the homi- 
cidal lust which seeks new expressions 
after years of complete satisfaction, all 
explanations which have been or are 
current? 

While an answer not based on a pro- 
found analysis is hypothetical, it may 
at least serve as an indicator. In 1919 
and 1920 there were, in England and 
Wales, 128 and 121 murders, respec- 
tively, known to the police, while 1908 
and 1909 provided 112 and 109. A 
glance at Table A will show that during 
the last mentioned years, a period of 
economic distress and consequent so- 
cial and individual maladjustments, 
' the murder rate was relatively as high 
or higher than that of the demobiliza- 
tion period. Even though England and 
Wales have, everything considered, an 
extremely favorable crime rate, a rate 
with light fluctuations, it is legitimate 
to wonder if the great rise in the post- 
war murder rate is not, with the ex- 
ception of some isolated crimes, almost 
wholly related to the abnormal politi- 
eal, economic and social conditions 
born out of the war. Such an explana- 
tion seems to the writer most probable. 
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Laws Men Break and Why 


By Epwirn M. ABBOTT 


Counsel for the Director of Public Safety of Philadelphia 


INCE the dawn of Creation man 

has fought against inhibitions of 
his freedom of thought and action. 
The association of people into com- 
munities brought with it the necessity 
of legal restrictions, but to certain in- 
dividuals those restrictions have always 
been obnoxious and repugnant. 

The tendency of modern legislation 
has been more and more to curb 
the natural predilections of man and 
has resulted in general confusion when 
authority has attempted to enforce 
such laws. 

But the general antipathy to law 
enforcement is not confined to the 
present. It is only more general and 
more demonstrative. 

There are so many laws that have 
been disregarded that it is time that 
something is done to ameliorate condi- 
tions. Man was never made good by 
legislation. He often behaves in fear 
of the law, and he sometimes obeys þe- 
cause of a desire to escape the penalty. 
Religion, patriotism, education and so- 
cial conditions are more conducive to 
the higher morale of a people than all 
the laws of nations combined. 


Price or LIBERTY 


And it is individual selfishness that 
has developed a most dangerous condi- 
tion. While the world is more charita- 
ble toward the needy and suffering, it 
has become obsessed with the demand 
for so-called “personal liberty” and, as 


‘the wealth of this nation has been gTOWw- 


ing at tremendous leaps and bounds, 
with this accumulation has grown a dis- 
regard for law and the traditions upon 
which this nation was founded. Pur- 


# 


ists insist everybody must be pure. 
Liberals request everyone to be liberal, 
and reformers in all walks of life en- 
deavor to construct an Elysium which 
only the millennium can secure. 

In ancient days when might was 
right, we had classes of all kinds. In 
modern times wealth and political afflu- 
ence run riot through the land and we 
have again been segregated into classes. 
“Liberty” has been interpreted to 
mean “License” and “The Land of the 
Free” defined to mean “do as you 
please without regard to others.” The 
Golden Rule is gradually becoming 
emaciated. ‘Therefore, men have de- 
termined that the laws of to-day which 
are obnoxious shall be disregarded, and 
that most laws are made for the other 
fellow, anyway. Circumstances that . 
control us under ordinary conditions 
are often forgotten and submerged in 
the desire for liberty, and so we face 
a general disregard of law participated 
in by individuals, collective groups 
and in many instances by states or 
communities. 


Laws Men BREAK 


Let us therefore ‘consider certain 
laws which men will not respect and 
obey. The automobile laws restrict 
speeding, parking, lighting and rules of 
the road. Pennsylvania has a maxi- 
mum speed of thirty miles per hour, 
yet automobiles are advertised to do 
fifty, seventy-five or even one hundred 
miles per hour and the owner endeav- 
ors to demonstrate that his car can at- 
tain such speed. He wants to go as 
fast as he pleases, drive wherever he 
pleases, park where he pleaseg and use 
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such lights as he pleases, but the other 
fellow should respect the law in all 
particulars. 

The crime of adultery might be elim- 
inated from both sacred and profane 
literature. This law was never meant 
to be enforced in these modern days, 
and its usefulness is subrogated to the 
divorce court. It is but another re- 
straint on personal liberty. And only 
in the divorce court do we have evi- 
dence that this crime has been com- 
mitted. If you examine the records 
and read of the thousands of divorces 
that have been granted for this reason 
and then considerthat rarely has a crimi- 
nal prosecution been brought based 
upon the same facts, one must won- 
der if such an offence is really a crime. 

In the state of New York, adultery 
is the sole ground for absolute divorce. 
Yet how many inmates in the penal in- 
stitutions of that state are serving time 
for that offence? The Mann Act cov- 
ers the same offence under Federal 
jurisdiction, but we all know that of 
the thousands of such transgressors, 
few find their way into our courts. 
The criminal is only the poor fool who 
gets caught and cannot adjust his dif- 
ferences by the monetary scale. 

Gambling is another subject which 
touches the personal liberty of our citi- 
zens. In Pennsylvania, gambling is 
not a crime. But certain kinds of 
gambling are. It is a crime to bet on 
an election, and while the penalty is 
not serious, everybody disregards this 
law and we never hear of prosecutions. 
The maintaining of gambling estab- 
lishments, betting on horse races, being 
a common gambler and setting up lot- 
teries or gambling devices are all con- 
trary to law, but in the sweet name of 
charity some churches often recognize 
the innocent lottery and forget that 
every sale of a paddle or a chance on 
the sewing machine or cake is contrary 
to the lay of the Commonwealth. 


How many of us ‘are conscientious 
in our returns to the Federal Govern- 
ment for our income taxes? We are 
instructed that our winnings at poker 
or other card games must be returned 
as a part of our income, and that our 
losses should not be deducted. Have 
you ever met a winner who makes such 
a return? Are we honest with Uncle 
Sam in our return upon which our con- 
tribution to the support of the govern- 
ment is based? The Commandment 
“Thou Shalt Not Steal,” and the laws 
founded thereon, are equally applica- 
ble to defrauding the Federal Govern- 
ment or an individual. 

And that brings us to the crime of 
smuggling. It sounds like a harsh 
word, and we think of the pirates of old 
when we contemplate such a crime. 
But to-day, it is a social event. Re- 
turning from a trip abroad with jew- 
elry, fine linen, and other purchases, 
the erstwhile “good citizen” contrives 
to get his booty home without paying 
the duty, and later in the social circle 
he boasts how it came through with his 
political influence, or the tip to the 
Customs officials. And this opens up 
the subject of bribery, which is such an 
extensive one that it reaches into many 
branches of trade and into every 
avenue of activity. Public officials 
seem to be the targets for bribery, and 
we should be thankful that most of our 
public servants do net succumb to the 
temptation. But citizens who want 
some favor or special privilege will not 
hesitate to go into our legislative halls, 
official offices, or out into the highway 
and attempt by the use of money to 
secure what they desire. Have we 
carefully considered how the modern 
lobyist secures special legislation?., 
Does he always obtain votes by moral 
suasion, or argument? 

The enforcement of the Volstead 
Act has opened many channels for the 
illegal use of money. Disregard of the 
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18th Amendmert, which is a part of 
our Constitution, and as much a part 
of the Constitution as the Bul of 
Rights, has led to the commission of 
many other crimes beside that of 
bribery. A most amazing condition 
has resulted to the body politic through 
the honest attempt in Philadelphia to 
enforce the prohibition laws. Perjury 
struts naked through our halls of 
justice, and disregard for the sanctity 
of the oath prevails in most of these 
eases. Public officials, police officials, 
magistrates, grand jurors, petite jurors, 
and even some judges upon the Bench 
forget that they are all sworn to uphold 
the Constitution and laws, both of the 
Nation and the Commonwealth, before 
they enter upon the activities of their 
offices. Witnesses in court no more 
regard the oath as binding them to tell 
the truth, but use their testimony to 
their own advantage, irrespective of its 
truth or falsity. If jurors do not like 
a law they acquit defendants who are 
charged with transgressing it. If jur- 
ists find the law obnoxious to them they 
discharge malefactors convicted of 
breaking it. If police officials have 
been tainted with avarice and have 
fallen for a price, then memory be- 
comes hazy and faulty, and so we have 
farce after farce enacted in what should 
be courts of justice. 

There are many other crimes com- 
mitted in the general disregard for law. 
The family physician, pressed to the 
limit by the exigencies of necessity, 
commits abortion to save the reputa- 
tion of the daughter of the family 
which he has attended for many 
years. ` . 

The election official, ambitious to 
ascend the political ladder, takes a 
chance in disregarding election-law re- 
strictions. 

The so-called “good citizen” salves 
his conscience with exorbitant rentals 
of his real estate and does not consider 


the moral character of his tenant or the 
illegal purpose for which it is used. 

The unthinking adult im the social 
circle or in the.home disregards the re- 
striction forbidding the furnishing of 
cigarettes to minors. . . 

Blasphemy is still a crime, bút you 
meet it at every corner. 

The protection of health, sateen: 
child-labor and factory laws to the 
minds of many are impediments, and 
if one can forget them and evade them, 
well and good. 

The Blue Laws are still upon the 
statute books. Many of them are 
relics of colonial days. Most of them 
are disregarded. Where is the legis- 
lator who will have the temerity to in- 
troduce a repealer for one or all of 
these acts, which are never observed? 

The Narcotic Drug Act and the Pure 
Food Act are excellent pieces of legis- 
lation which many agree snould be 
stringently enforced, and yet the drug 
addict is with us. The dispenser of 
such poison is only spasmodically run 
to earth. He even preys upon our 
school children and enters our homes 
and offices, increasing this nefarious 
trafic in many communities. We 
should be thankful that in Philadel- 
phia a concerted effort has been made 
by our judges and police which has 
practically eliminated this terrible 
practice. 

The Pure Food Restrictions regard- 
ing adulteration or misbranding are 
evaded in many instances, and detec- 
tion too often is punished with the 
imposition of a small fine. Seldom 
does anyone receive a term in prison 
for this offence. 

I might go on ad infinitum. The 
legislature decides we shall not have 
daylight saving, and individuals resent 
such action and do as they please. One 
state made it a crime to advance 
clocks or watches, and such an act 
passed the Pennsylvania Legeslature in 
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1925, but the Governor vetoed the bill. 
Last summer I passed through a state 
where changing of time-pieces con- 
stituted a crime and when I asked a 
good citizen if his clock was not regis- 
tering contrary.to law, his reply was, 
“Who pays any attention to such a 
law?” That seems to be the mental 
attitude of many citizens to-day. 

The Anti-Trust laws are dying of 
dry-rot and usury prevails in many 
garbs. The bonus is the most popular 
way of circumventing the six per cent 
interest limitation. 

Barratry and champerty are ancient 
crimes employed by the modern am- 
bulance chaser, co-operating with cer- 
tain lawyers and physicians. But all 
evade prosecution for these offenses 
which they are continually committing, 
and which are simply denoted un- 
ethical but not criminal. 

Foretelling the future is also a crime, 
but our best citizens encourage these 
fortune-tellers and thus contribute sup- 
port to another class of law-breakers. 

I have only enumerated what must 
be but a partial list of laws that are 
only respected in the breach. 

But remember, for every policeman 
who accepts a bribe, there must be 
someone who gives it. For every boot- 
legger who dispenses illegal beverages, 
there must be citizens who purchase 
them. 

The so-called crime wave is running 
rampant throughout the land. The 
populace is in hysteria in many sec- 
tions. Murder, robbery, burglary, 
arson, rape, blackmail, kidnapping, 
larceny and kindred crimes are re- 
ported from every corner of this great 
nation. 

The highwayman contends that all 
laws are alike and he will not respect 


the inhibitions against stealing. The, 


foreigner in our midst does not respect 
our restrictions on his ideas developed 
in Soviet Russia or elsewhere and so he 
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appropriates to his own use just what 
his perverted conscience demands. 


How to REMEDY PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 


How are we going to remedy this 
menacing and deplorable condition? 
The frst thing to do is to try to re- 
awaken the consciousness of all true 
Americans. When that is done we 
must act. 

The first place to begin is in the 
home. Parents must set the proper 
example before their children. By 
precept and practice the youth of the 
land must be trained to walk in the 
paths of law-observance. 

The foreigners within our “bounds 
must be impressed with the fact that if 
they wish to enjoy the benefits of this 
great nation they must respect its laws, 
customs and traditions. If they refuse 
to do so, they should be transported 
back to the land from whence they 
came. Congress should broaden the 
laws allowing us to deport all foreigners 
who become criminals before they have 
become naturalized citizens. 

Every American should take ad- 
vantage of the franchise. He should 
register and vote at every election and 
when public officials of any party are 
recreant to their oaths, they should be 
driven from office by a combined and 
determined electorate. 

Every law-observing American ought 
to serve a8 a juror in the courts 
when called to that high duty. He 
should take his place in the grand jury 
room or in the jury box and see that 
even-handed justice is dispensed to 
both the Commonwealth and 
citizens. 

When crimes are committed there 
should be prompt arrests, speedy 
trials and adequate punishments. De- 
lays and red tape should be eliminated. 
Mercy should always temper justice 
but should not be abused. When laws 


its 
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are mocked time and again after the 
imposition of fines, then proper jail 
sentences should be imposed. First 
offenders should be handled in such a 
way as to give them a chance for re- 
habilitation, but recidivists and con- 
firmed criminals should be segregated 
entirely from their fellows. They are a 


menace and should be safely interned. 


The subject of adequate penalties is ` 


a most important one. The difference 
in Pennsylvania between misdemean- 
ors and felonies is incongruous and 
means nothing from the present con- 
dition of our statute law. These dif- 
ferences should be abolished and all 
offences should be enumerated as 
crimes. The more serious offences 
should have more drastic punishments. 
Maximum penalties prescribed for 
many crimes should be increased. 

The Ludlow Bill should be repealed 
or modified and should not apply to 
any criminals except first offenders. 
The extension of parole to first offend- 
ers at the expiration of their minimum 
sentence should be under strict condi- 
tions, but no others should be dis- 
charged from a penal institution until 
they have clearly demonstrated their 
repentence and abihty to return to 
society. 

The system of probation and sus- 
pended sentence should only be ex- 
ercised on behalf of first offenders. 
Those who continually break the law, 
especially in disregard of the liquor, 
food and other laws touching our social 
fabric, should not be allowed to escape 
with merely a fine or costs. A man- 
datory jail sentence should be written 
` into the law for those who refuse time 
, and again to obey it. 

We should remember that a sentence 


is not only a punishment for the of- 
fender, but should act as a deterrent to 
others. It should serve as a reminder 
to all offenders to reform or take the 
consequences. There should, be a re- 
vival of the double penalties for second 
and third offences. This system is 
practically obsolete, although still a 
part of our statute law. 

When prisoners are sent to penal 
institutions they should be given 
proper employment and compensation. 
There are many reasons for this. The 
most important ones are: To keep 
them employed and thus improve the 
morale of the institution, and to teach 
them a trade or occupation which they 
can use when discharged. From their 
remuneration, the state should be re- 
imbursed for the costs of prosecution 
and maintenance; dependents outside 
should be supported during the period 
of incarceration and a fund should al- 
ways be accumulated to turn over to 
the prisoner at discharge for his use 
when he returns home and endeavors 
to live a law-abiding life. This would 
fortify him against temptation until he 
could secure permanent employment. 

Drastic laws forbidding tie indis- 
criminate sale of firearms and deadly 
weapons should be enacted and en- 
forced. This is the most vital need of 
the present day. 

And the pardoning power should 
only be exercised where extreme emer- 
gencies require it. 

Could we awaken our people to the 
truth and make them realize that the 
future of America depends upon the 
sanity of the present, we will still be in 
time to arrest this criminal outbreak 
and preserve for our children the great 
heritage given us by our Fathers. 


The Profession of Bootlegging 


By Josera K. Wome 


Moprrx TENDENCIES IN CRIME 
N considering the subject, “Modern 


Tendencies in Crime,” it occurred’ 


to me that as far as my particular field 
is concerned, the subject might have 
been better entitled “Tendencies in 
Modern Crime,” for, although crime 
runs back through the ages to the time 
when Eve first approached the cider 
tree, Cain slew Abel, Jacob stole a 
birthright, and Gomer was captivated 
by the white lights of Samaria, the 
crime of trafficking in intoxicating 
liquors is a modern one. I desire to 
emphasize the word “crime” and not 
“trafficking” because wine was con- 
strued in ancient times as a gift of the 
gods. In Egypt this gift was ascribed 
to Osiris, in Greece to Dionysius, and 
among the Hebrews to Jaweh, through 
Noah. The Phoenicians brought wine 
to Spain and the Greeks to Italy and 
Southern Gaul. 

The crime was officially conceived 
when the 18th Amendment was added 
to the Constitution of the United 
States on January 16, 1919. It was 
born when the Volstead Act was passed 
on October 28, 1919, and the young 
infant was abandoned on the door 
step of a wet world on January 16, 
1920. It got its teeth when the states, 
one by one, passed individual enforce- 
ment acts, like the Snyder Bill in 
Pennsylvania. This modern progeny 
of Beelzebub, though only six years 
old, has shown great precocity and has 
lared many to its embrace. It is per- 
haps the most insidious, ubiquitous 
and at the same time “genteel” of 
all crimes. Technically, bootlegging 
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ig a misdemeanor and not a felony. 
The specific subject which I have 
been asked to discuss is the “profession 
of bootlegging.” When my mind first 
attacked this subtitle it asked itself, 
what is a profession? I resorted im- 
mediately to the dictionaries and found 
it to be generally described-as a phase 
of human endeavor, openly avowed 
by one who has become expert by 
reason of special scholastic training. 
The latest Funk & Wagnalls’ Diction- 
ary is the only one which seems to 
know anything about bootlegging. 
Whatever is said about it there implies 
that there is a sort of antinomy be- 
tween the word “profession ” as defined 
above and “bootlegging” as it is 
generally practiced and known. Boot- 
legging has none of the characteristics 
of the definition, except that it seems 
to be a new line of human endeavor. 
It is, however, not openly avowed and 
requires no scholastic education nor 
academic sanction. : 
It is presumed that the word “boot- 
legging” comes from a practice in some 
of the southern states where the 
“‘moonshiner” sought to avoid the 
payment of the Federal tax on manu- 
factured distilled spirits. The moon- 
shiner would deliver his pint or half- 
pint in the leg of his boot and this 
article of wearing apparel may be 
described as the first vehicle used in 
the transportation of intoxicating liq- ` 
uor, even antedating the hip-pocket. ,. 
Whatever be the historical antinomy 
inherent in the title chosen, it seems 
that the public at large is prepared 
to recognize a new profession, and 
to require no academic degrees for 
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its candidates." This new profession 
wrings from the bosom of Mammon 
many more shekels than its legitimate 
brethren. Let us now turn to a con- 
sideration of its characteristics. 

Like all professions in this modern 
age, it has become specialized, and the 
specialties arrange themselves in the 
following categories: 

I. Smuggling and transportation 
Redistillation or recooking 
Doctor and druggist complex 
Brewing of high power beer 
Home brew and accessory stores 
Homemade wine, ciders and 

cordials 

To state the divisions of the profes- 
sion is to say almost all that need be 
said about them. They have become so 
well known that the public can be said 
to take judicial notice of their content. 


I. 
MI. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 


SMUGGLING AND TRANSPORTATION 


Under the heading of “smuggling 
‘and transportation” we include that 
individual, corporation, ring or gang 
whose primary business is to import 
intoxicating liquors into the United 
‘States. This specialty divides itself 
into two classes: trans-oceanic traf- 
fic, and trans-continental traffic. Con- 
sidering first trans-oceanic traffic: it is 
important to recognize that most of 
the details incident upon a legitimate 
shipment of merchandise are incident 
in the smuggling of intoxicating liq- 
uors. Ships must be chartered, crews 
must be employed, finances must be 
arranged, insurance policies must be 
obtained or a reserve fund set aside to 
cover risks, and the hazards of the 
ocean encountered, with the addi- 
tional hazard inherent in the occupa- 
tion, namely, detection, In spite of 
all these commercial details, it needs 
no argument to convince the public at 
large that large quantities of foreign 
liquors find their way into the United 
States day after day. Once a ship- 


ment is landed the next link in the 
chain is soldered, the transportation 
link. Motor trucks meet the- ship- 
ment and distribute it to the whole- 
sale bootleggers, who in turn sell the 
liquor in sthall case lots to the retailer, 
who in turn transports the same in 
ordinary automobiles and vehicles to 
the consumer. One can buy every- 
thing from the rarest of French wines 
and Russian Kiimmel to Scotch whis- 
key. Ships have been known to leave 
Vancouver chartered for Mexico with 
a load of liquor, and return to Van- 
couver, having delivered their cargo, 
in twenty-four hours. Are Portland 
and Seattle in Mexico or in the United 
States? 

Collaterally with the smuggling of 
liquor, which is illegal, there has devel- 
oped the so-called legitimate import 
trade of essences. In a first-class 
grocery store one can buy the essence 
of crème de mint, benedictine, crème 
de cocoa, vermuth, scotch mash, 
chartreuse, sloe gin, etc. A few drops 
of essence, a little grain of sugar, a 
dash of pure ethyl alcohol, and the 
monks of Pavia would marvel at 
American chartreuse and benedictine. 
Practically all liquors from Martini to 
Kiimmel are imported into the United 
States after they have been dealco- 
holized. When landed from Italy, - 
Spain or France they contain one- 
tenth of one per cent by volume of 
ethyl alcohol. Of course one is not sup- 
posed to add alcohol and serve—if one 
does, that’s not the importer’s concern! 

There are imported also quantities 
of foreign grape juices. France, or 
Spain, or Italy will drop into your cellar 
a cask of genuine grape juice of its 
finest quality and all you need to do is 
to let a little air into the cask if you 
like a kick in your grape juice. Is 
aërating grape juice a crime? I do 
not know. 

The same procedure, wth the ex- 
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ception of the ship, is followed in 
smuggling across the border of Canada 
and Mexico. For traffic between Can- 
ada and the United States, and Mexico 
and the United States, every possible 
conveyange is used by the*smugglers, 
from the saddle bags and diamond- 
hitch of the ranchman to specially 
built automobiles. The liquor thus 
imported into the United States is 
commonly designated as “ good liquor.” 
That is to say, it was manufactured 
from genuine materials and intended 
at the time of manufacture to be used 
for beverage purposes. It contains 
no latent, deleterious substances. It 
is often fresh and raw, particularly the 
Scotch. 

At this point it might be well to know 
what is defined as “good liquor.” We 
use “liquor” here as synonymous with 
whiskey. Genuine whiskey is a spirit 
distilled from a grain mash and aged at 
least three or four years in charred oak 
barrels, containing from forty-seven 
to fifty per cent by volume of ethyl 
alcohol. ‘There are some slight modi- 
fications of this definition, but they 
have to do more with the barrels used 
for ageing and the special ways of 
rectification than with the substance 
used or its alcoholic content. The 
important thing to note is the period 
of ageing and the alcoholic content by 
volume. ‘The word “whiskey” comes 
from the Celtic uisgebeatha which later 
became usquebaugh and means “water 
of life.” At the Feast of Cana the 
water became wine. Nineteen hun- 
dred years later, the “water of life” 
became the “ Block—and—Fall”’ of the 
bootlegger. Legitimate whiskies con- 
tained from forty-five to sixty per 
cent by volume of ethyl alcohol, and 
before prohibition they were fre- 
quently reduced so as to contain from 
seventeen to twenty-four per cent. 

The persons engaged in this specialty 
of the bootlegging profession have the 


greatest contempt for the redistiller or 
“recooker” as he is commonly known. 
He is a pariah in their eyes. Not be- 
cause he makes a competitive product 
but for alleged humanitarian reasons. 
The smuggler considers himself a 
benefactor to society for he assumes 
that people will drink, and that he is 
the only purveyor of “good liquor,” 
and therefore saves society from what 
13 commonly called “poison liquor.” 


REDISTILLATION 


It is not unlawful in the United 
States to manufacture, possess or deal 
in grain alcohol or denatured alcohol 
for manufacturing and industrial pur- 
poses, provided one has a permit to 
do so. The Volstead Act sets up in 
addition to the basic permit or license 
a withdrawal permit system whereby 
permittees can withdraw a given 
quantity of pure alcohol on each 
withdrawal permit. ‘The total amount 
withdrawn by any permittee varies: 
with the size of the bond he has given 
to the Federal Government pledging 
its legitimate use. While tremendous 
quantities of pure grain alcohol are 
thus withdrawn, the cumbersomeness 
of obtaining it and its cost drives most 
bootleggers out of this class into the 
denatured alcohol field. Anyone can 
secure a permit to use denatured 
alcohol. 

There are two kinds of denatured 
alcohols—completely denatured and 
partially denatured or “specially” 
denatured alcohol. We need pay little 
or no attention to completely de- 
natured alcohol. Denatured alcohol 
is ordinary grain alcohol denatured by 
adding certain foreign substances in 
accordance with government formulae. . 
Completely denatured alcohol is rarely 
used in the bootlegging industry be- 
cause it is so difficult to extract the 
denaturant. The so-called “specially” 
denatured alcohols are the ones that 
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are most frequently used. Experience 
has shown that the denaturants most 
commonly used are isoproply, quinine, 
brucine, diethyphthalate and or nico- 
tine and methyline blue. Alcohol 
denatured with any one of these, with 
the exception of isoproply, which 1s in 
itself a higher form of alcohol, is easily 
distilled off. One has simply to boil 
the denatured alcohol and condense 
the vapor passing over and one gets 
a more or less pure grain alcohol. To 
this is usually added caramel or prune 
Juice for coloring purposes. 

To make rye whiskey a greater 
amount of caramel is added than to 
make Scotch, for the larger the amount 
of caramel the deeper the color. It is 
then necessary to add flavor because 
whiskey, in addition to alcohol and 
coloring, has an unique flavor and 
bouquet. This in legitimate whiskey 
comes from the storing and ageing of 
whiskey in what is commonly known 
as “the wood.” In the wood a certain 
amount of genuine amyl alcohol or 
fusel oil is generated and this adds 
flavor to the spirits. The charred 
oak barrels give the woody taste to 
Scotch and some Rye whiskies. The 
redistiller or “recooker” cannot wait 
two or three years for genuine fusel oil 
to be generated or for a genuine wood 
flavor to be added. He gets the flavor 
by charring wood and, if unscrupulous 
enough, adds a drop of fusel oil. There 
are other flavoring materials used. 
What they are it is often impossible to 
detect. 

The redistiller works as quickly as 
possible, both for the reason of making 
a profit and avoiding detection. Often 
in one night the denatured alcohol is 
redistilled, colored, flavored, bottled, 
labelled and shipped. May I at this 
point call your attention to the defini- 
tion given above of legitimate whiskey. 
Age is an important factor in the mak- 
ing of genuine whiskies. Speed is the 


sina qua non of bootleg whiskey. Even 
if chemically pure they are often crude 
combinations of alcohol and the other 
materials mentioned, but the alcoholic 
content ranges up to nimety-seven per 
cent by volume. This anjounts to 
drinking practically pure grain alcohol. 

The Federal Government has eighty 
special denaturing formulae, and six 
complete denaturing formulae. The 
bootlegger uses specially denatured 
alcohol, and the chief formulae which 
are abused are the so-called formula 
No. 4, nicotine and methylene blue; 
formula No. 39, isopropyl in combina- 
tion with alkaloide salts, quinine and 
brucine; formula No. 39-B, diethyl- 
phthalate, and formula No. 40, brucine. 
If you have been asking yourself the 
question why denatured alcohol is used 
for bootlegging purposes rather than 
grain alcohol, the answer is the gov- 
ernment tax of $4.18 per gallon on 
grain alcohol. The present market 
price of grain alcohol at the distillery 
is $4.60 per gallon, and the price of 
specially denatured alcohol at the 
distillery is fifty cents to ninety cents 
per gallon. Have you been asking 
yourself another question: Can any- 
one buy denatured alcohol? ‘The an- 
swer is yes if he has a permit. Permits 
are not difficult to obtain from the 
Federal Government, provided the 
applicant shows a use requiring de- 
natured alcohol. This has given rise 
in large cities to many new barber 
supply houses, cigar and cigarette 
makers, perfume and lotion manufac- 
tures, soap makers, varnish and fur- 
niture polish makers, extract makers, 
and what not. 

Very often the redistiller or “re- 
cooker” does not get behind the 
camouflage of a legitimate industry. 
It is much cheaper and easier to rent a 
garage or a small private dwelling, 
and for a few thousand dollars set up 
a complete redistillation plant without 
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disguise. Such persons are known in 
this state as “cookers.’”’ They do 
practically nothing but recook the 
alcohol and deliver it to shopkeepers 
of such places as saloons, restaurants, 
cigar stgres, lunch counters, lunch 
wagons, etc. The shopkeeper gets 
the recooked alcohol and flavors and 
colors it in accordance with his own 
prescription. Frequently he adds only 
a little prune juice or a few spoons 
full of good whiskey. Good whiskey 
to-day is used more as an essence than 
as a beverage. The product is then 
ready for sale to the consumer in pints, 
half-pints, quarts or simply a drink. 
From the sociological or physio- 
logical point of view this is the worst 
phase of the bootlegging profession. 
It is by all odds the most extensive and 
it distributes to the consuming public 
a vastly inferior and deleterious prod- 
uct. The persons who practice in 
this specialty of the bootlegging pro- 
fession are even harder to reach than 
the smuggler. Of course it is easy to 
arrest the common laborer tending 
the boiler attached to a still, or the 
janitor caring for the building, but the 
aim of society should be the appre- 
hension of the “higher-ups.” It is 
often impossible to catch the “higher- 
ups” because the permits are taken 
out in the name of some company or 
other, and the permittee does not take 
delivery of the product, but by a 
special arrangement with the “bonded” 
drayman or his own drayman, has 
‘the product delivered from the dena- 
turing plant to the recooking plant 
without ever touching the alcohol. 
Consequently when the police raid the 
establishment there is frequently no 
one around, and if there is someone 
around, he is usually seated at a 
corner window or back door and 
makes his escape. The garages and 
dwellings are rented under fictitious 
names ang little or no clues can be 


gathered from the legses. Much has 


_ been said about poison liquor. That 


there is some there can be no doubt, 
but it is a rare case where metallic or 
alkaloidal poisons are found in solution 
upon analysis. 

Whiskey is not the only liquor 
manufactured by redistillation. I know 
of one redistilling plant that was 
equipped to supply every form of 
hquor and cordial. I believe the 
owner is now resting quietly in jail. 

Denatured alcohol, recooked, col- 
ored and flavored as above described 
and bottled in the bathtub is not fit 
in my opinion for beverage purposes. 
Is there much of this going on? Leta 
government expert testify. He says’ 
87,000,000 gallons of grain alcohol were 
distilled in 1925. Six million gallons 
went to physicians and hospitals, and 
the government takes credit for 100 
per cent on that item. Ejighty-one 
million gallons are supposed to have 
been denatured for industrial purposes. 
But between the consumption for 
industrial purposes and the release, 
the government loses at least ten 
million gallons. What happens to 
this alcohol? Guess! 


Tas Doctor AND Druaaist COMPLEX 


Under the third heading we shall 
consider the doctor and druggist com- 
plex. The Volstead Act and Liquor 
Enforcement Acts do not prohibit the 
prescribing of intoxicating liquor for 
medical purposes. Doctors are per- 
mitted to withdraw six quarts of 
whiskey and five gallons of alcohol per 
year for laboratory purposes. In ad- 
dition, every physician who has a 
permit is given a pad of blank pre- 
scriptions numbered from one to one 
hundred. He can use the entire pad 
in ninety days, but must not prescribe 
more than one pint of whiskey, or one 
quart of wine to any one person every 
ten (10) days. When the emergency for 
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prescribing intoxicating liquor arises, 
is left to the integrity of the physician. 
How often the physician is his own 
doctor and patient js difficult to as- 
certain. J have heard it said that if 
one suffers from a chronic “thirstites” 
there is no friend like a doctor. ‘There 
have been a few cases where the ethics 
of that noble profession have been 
violated, but no indictment can be 
drawn against the profession. Drug- 
gists have gone a little further. They 
have frequently sold liquor without 
any prescriptions or on fake prescrip- 
tions knowing them to be so. The 
liquor thus sold to the consuming 
public is usually “good liquor.” Those 
who can afford to pay the price buy 
the liquor as it comes from the govern- 
ment bonded warehouses; others who 
cannot afford to pay the price buy it 
as diluted by the bootlegging druggist. 


Brewine Hien Pownmre BEER 


The brewing and distillation of malt 
liquors containing more than one-half 
of one per cent by volume of ethyl or 
grain alcohol is also another special 
field. The manufacture of malt liquor 
on any scale requires a large invest- 
ment of capital and a large plant. This 
business is facilitated by the fact that 
the Volstead Act and many other state 
acts provide that it shall not be unlaw- 
ful to have in one’s possession beer of 
a higher alcoholic content than one- 
half of one per cent during the process 
of manufacture. During the trial of 
cases of this character it is often found 
impossible to determine when the 
process of manufacture ceases. Usu- 
ally, when the raid is made on a 
brewery, the beer is in the process of 
manufacture and when it is about to 
be distributed as a completed product 
the raiders are not present, or in some 
cases they have eyes but they see not. 
The same problem, of distribution of 
high power beer arises as in all other 


cases and the subterfuges are many. 
The barrels are frequently labeled 
with large labels reading: “Cereal 
Beverage, less than one-half of one per 
cent.” ‘This satisfies the conscience of 
the drayman. An analysis shows very 
often that the beer contains from a 
fraction of a per cent to about six per 
cent by volume of ethyl alcohol. 
Bottles of beer are delivered in sugar 
barrels, paper cartons, rag bags and 
market baskets. When carload lots 
of beer are shipped it is often necessary 
to bring into the conspiracy train 
crews, switchmen and locomotive en- 
gineers. In some cases the last men- 
tioned are innocent victims of the plan. 

The brewers feel that they have 
been discriminated against and they 
have at last found a champion. In 
fact the goddess Ceres is in the fray. 
Why should it be lawful to make non- 
intoxicating fruit juices and not 
non-intoxicating cereal juices? If the 
Federal and state governments are 
prepared to say that whether or not a 
fruit juice is intoxicating is a question 
of fact, why be arbitrary about cereal 
juices? This, of course, makes mar- 
tyrs out of the brewers and bolsters 
their consciences. They consider them- 
selves as benefactors of society for the 
same reasons as the smugglers. 


Accessory STORES 


There are some crimes that make 
accessories before and after the crime 
subject to punishment. The liquor 
Jaws provide no such crimes and 
penalties. In many sections of large 
cities there are those whose business 
consists entirely of selling apparatus 
and material for home brewing. One 
can buy very openly everything from 
mash to bottle stoppers and caps. It 


is an education in the art of making 


liquor to look into the windows of such 
a store. It contains every conceivable 


‘ object that might be employed in the 
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manufacture, distillation, brewing, bot- 
tling, barrelling and preserving of 
intoxicating liquors. Ostensibly the 
object of these stores is to enable the 
housewife to make catsup or rootbeer. 
If sometimes the catsup turns to 
brandy and the “root” drops out of 
the beer, that’s a happy accident. 


HloMEMADE Brews 


This leads us to our last specialty— 
homemade wines, cider and cordials. 
It is not unlawful to possess intoxicat- 
ing liquors in one’s bona fide private 
dwelling, used as such, provided it has 
been lawfully acquired before prohibi- 
tion. It is not unlawful to make non- 
intoxicating fruit juices in one’s private 
dwelling, used as such. The so-called 
“private dwelling” has become a haven 
for private bootlegging. It is true 
that a man’s home is and should be his 
castle. In the trial of these cases it 
often becomes necessary to determine 
what is a private dwelling, and what 
ig a non-intoxicating fruit juice. Is an 
ordinary six-rooms-and-bath-house, in 
which liquor is stored in close proximity 
to a saloon, and from which liquor in 
small quantities is drawn off for sale 
in the saloon, a private dwelling? 
If a man is engaged in a restaurant 
business and leases a dwelling several 
blocks away from the business and 
stores wine and liquor in the cellar, and 
puts a table and bed in the other 
parts of the house, is that a private 
dwelling? Does a person who resides 
in a private dwelling and who presses 
grapes and lets nature do the rest, 
occupy a winery or a dwelling, or both? 
As was stated above, it is not unlawful 
to manufacture grape juice, but is It 
unlawful to permit grape juice to 
become a wine? There is a great 
diversity of opinion about this. It is 
not unlawful for a person legally in the 
possession of intoxicating liquor in his 
private dwelling to give it to his bona 
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fide guests. If a man occupies a store 
and dwelling and a customer drops in 
to buy a cigar, and the proprietor 
invites him into the kitchen for a glass 
of wine, is the customer a bona fide 
guest? These are some of the ques- 
tions that arise in the homemade wine 
and cordial violations. Wines are 
made from grape fruit, dandelion, 
rhubarb, elderberries, blackberries, 
cherries and pineapple; and brandies 
are made from cherries, peaches and 
apricots. It takes the skill of a bota- 
nist to determine what is a fruit and 
what is not. Must persons, who 
before prohibition never violated any 
law, be classed in the criminal class if 
they make any of the foregoing prod- 
ucts? It seems to me that if America 
is returning at any point to home in- 
dustry it is in the field of intoxicating 
liquor. 

I have said nothing about the seep- 
age of sacramental wines into non- 
sacramental uses. That some of it 
escapes can be easily demonstrated, 
but fortunately it cannot yet be 
dignified as a specialty in the profession 
of bootlegging. 

Scope or BOOTLEGGING 

At this point it might be interesting 
to consider the scope of the profession 
of bootlegging in a community such as 
Philadelphia. Beginning with the year 
1919, the era of prohibition, the Police 
Department of the City of Philadelphia 
made the following number of arrests — 
for intoxication, intoxication and dis- 
orderly conduct, and habitual drunken- 
ness. Intoxication and disorderly con- 
duct are very closely allied. There 
seems to be an ancient historical 
precedent for this crime. In Genesis 
IX: 20, 21, we read the following: 

And Noah began to be an husbandman, 
and he planted a vineyard; 

And he drank of the wine, and was 
drunken; and he was uncovered within his 
tent. 


THE PROFESSION OF BOOTLEGGING - AYO 


This might’ also be classed as the 
first case of drunkenness and indecent 
exposure. 

It is interesting to note that all this 
occurred after a sea voyage, and 
perhaps the sailor lad comes by his 
land spree through heredity. 

The statistics of the Police Depart- 
ment, beginning with the year 1919, 
follow: 




















1919 Total 
Intoxication . ..... 16,319 
Intoxication and disorderly c con- 
duct .... 3 . 6,794 
Habitual darokards. AA ee 127 
28,740 
1920 
Intoxication. . 14,818 
Intoxication and disorderly « con- 
duet . sesh shaves tares 6,007 
Habitual drunkerds........... 33 
20,443 
1981 
- Intoxication .  .... sesse. 21,850 
Intoxication ang SONNE con- 

duct. ... ~~ .. 5,282 
Intoxicated drivers Ae ate 494 
Habitual drunkards. ....... 33 

27,609 
1922 
Intoxication... ... ... 36,299 
Intoxication and disorderly con- 

duet .c «cc Zam Shecias. Wes 7,925 
Intoxicated drivers*.......... 472 
Habitual drunkards........... 50 

44,746 

*Not classified previous to year 1921. 

1988 
Intoxication ....... 2 senes 45,226 
Intoxication and disorderly con- 

AUCH cies wae DTA 8,076 
Intoxicated drivers.........-- 645 
Habitual drunkards........... 177 

54,124 
1984 
Intoxication... wc ace ee seso 47,805 
Intoxication and disorderly con- 

GiCtrsc. ai Sasia whe .. 6,404 
Intoxicated drivers.. ........ 683 
Habitual drunkards.. . 874 

55,766 
1925 
Intoxication. . 51,361 
Intoxication and disorderly con- 

duct. .. aS oe an 5,522 
Intoxicated drivers ee 820 
Habitua] drunkards... ....... 814 

58,517 





It is hard to believe that during the 
year of 1925 there were more than a 
thousand arrests per week in Phila- 
delphia for the above described offenses. 
For the month of January, 1926, there 
were the following number of, arrests 
for the aforementioned crimes: 


1926 
Intoxication 3,466 
Intoxication and disorderly x con- 
duct ; a 8362 
Habitual drunkards. & 4 L4 
Intoxicated automobile diven. 89 
3.881 





The District Attorney’s office of 
Philadelphia County has statistics of 
the seizures of intoxicating liquors and 
property used in the manufacture and 
transportation of liquor from Novem- 
ber and December, 1928, and for the 
years 1924 and 1925. From Novem- 
ber 1, 1928, to December $1, 1924, the 
Police Department of the City of 
Philadelphia made and delivered to 
the District Attorney 6308 seizures of 
liquor and property used in the manu- 
facture and transportation of liquor. 
When I tell you that these seizures vary 
from a milk bottle to a freight car or 
cars, you will have some idea of the 
complexity of handling the situation. 
For the same period of time the Police 
Department seized 538 vehicles, or a 
total of 6846 seizures 

For the year 1925, the police made 
and delivered to the District Attorney 
8146 seizures of liquor and property, 
and seized 323 vehicles, or a total of 
84,69 seizures. 

For the year 1926, up to February 
15, the police seized and delivered 
to the District Attorney 1224 seizures 
of liquor and property, and seized 
twenty-five vehicles, or a total of 1249 
seizures. 

The District Attorney has been 
forced to rent a five-story concrete 
building—a garage and warehouse— 
containing approximately 600,000 cu- 
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bic feet. The liquor staff handling 
only the condemnation of liquor, etc., 
is more than twice the staff doing all 
other kinds of work. 

For the year 192% there were 658 
bills of indictment found true, giving 
rise to 592 cases for trial for liquor 
violations. For the year 1923 there 
were 898 bills found true, giving rise to 
760 cases. For the. year 1924 there 
were 4156 bills found true, giving rise 
to 8274 cases. For the year 1923 there 
were 469 convictions and total fines of 
$17,580, to which must be added 
$2758.40 for costs imposed, or a total 
of $20,338.94. There were eighty- 
seven prison sentences imposed, total- 
ing thirty-one years, nine months and 
eighty days. For the year 1924 there 
were 1541 convictions, 1002 cases 
otherwise disposed of, total fines im- 
posed of $81,582.00, and costs of 
$19,192.50, or a total of fines and 
costs aggregating $100,744.50; and 
there were 247 prison sentences im- 
posed, totaling sixty-six years, seven 
months and thirty days. For the year 
1925 there were 3756 bills found true, 
giving rise to 8014 cases. ‘There were 
995 convictions and 1227 cases other- 
wise disposed of. Total fines and costs 
were $75,834.92. There were 194 prison 
sentences totaling forty-two years, 
eleven months and seven days. It is 
harder to obtain a conviction in a 
liquor case than in any other case. 
In the words of old Samuel Butler: 

Do not your juries give their verdict 

As if they felt the cause and not heard it? 
And as they please, make matter of fact, 
Run all on one side, as they’re pack’d. 


We draw no conclusion from these 


figures; that is entirely up to you. 

Has the profession of bootlegging 
contributed to any other forms of 
crime? We will answer this affirma- 
tively without much discussion, be- 
cause this article is running away from 
us. Experience has shown that it 
has contributed to the stealing of 
automobiles, the defacing of motor 
numbers, reckless driving, “hit and 
run drivers,” and juvenile delinquency 
both in drinking and in transportation. 
It has made the bawdy house an 
additional speak-easy, and men have 
been known to visit the bawdy house 
without any other purpose or intention 
than to secure a drink. 

The hijacker, the bandit, the gun- 
man, the briber, the extortioner have 
found a fertile covey. Bootleggers 
are rich and need protection against 
the police and other bootleggers. A 
truck load of alcohol is worth its weight 
in gold. 

No attempt has been made in this 
discussion to describe all of the methods 
used by violators of the liquor laws. 
We have confined our attention to the 
strictly professional class and to that 
border line class of home brewers and 
distillers. We draw no conclusions 
as to whether or not prohibition 1s a 
good or bad thing for the community; 
whether it is enforceable or not en- 
forceable, or whether it has made,for 
more or less use of intoxicating liquors. 
Our purpose has been simply to de- 
scribe the “Profession of Bootlegging”’ 
with its results on city life and police- 
administration. We have endeavored 
to prove only one thing, that the 
infant of six years is a husky babe. 


Irregular Practices in Building and Loan Associations 
By Wurm D. Gordon, Px.D. 


Deputy Secretary of Banking, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE closing of seventeen building 
and loan associations undoubtedly 
has brought to the fore the important 
part played by these associations in 
Pennsylvania. By glancing at the 
statistics enumerated below, one is 
impressed by the potent influence 
exerted by these associations as instru- 
mentalities for thrift among the people. 
In 1893 there were 5598 building and 
loan associations in the United States 
with assets of $473,137,454 and with a 
membership of 1,859,366; and during 
the year of 1908-09 the number of as- 
sociations was 5599 with assets of 
$784,175,753 and the membership was 
1,920,257. In December, 1924, there 
were 11,844 such associations with as- 
sets of $4,765,187,454 and a member- 
ship of 8,554,85%. Of these associa- 
tions, 4300 were in the state of 
Pennsylvania and approximately 4000 
in the city of Philadelphia. Thus, it 
will be seen that approximately one- 
third of the associations of the United 
States are in Philadelphia. Further- 
more, the assets of these Philadelphia 
associations aggregate more than a half 
billion dollars. 

Unquestionably the great impor- 
tance of building and loan associations 
as factors for saving has been more or 
less discounted because of the fact that 
meetings have been held in small lodge 
rooms or public halls with no preten- 
tious buildings to stand forth as monu- 
ments of their financial strength. 
These associations have grown by leaps 
and bounds until to-day, especially in 
Philadelphia, they are firmly connected 
with the home life of the people. The 
underlying idea in connection with a 
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building and loan association is to af- 
ford individuals opportunities of saving 
or borrowing money at a reasonable 
rate of interest. While it is often im- 
possible for an individual to effect a 
loan, he, as a member of a mutual asso- 
ciation, generally can borrow & given 
amount of money from the association. 
A person desirous of purchasing a home 
is confronted by the obstacle of raising 
the necessary funds, and by the prob- 
lem of repayment of the loan within a 
relatively short period. In most cases 
he does not have sufficient collateral to 
offer as security for a loan from a bank. 
He may, however, as a member of a 
building and loan association, procure 
the funds for the purchase of a home, 
and be given an extended period over 
which to systematically repay the loan, 
together with the interest. Through 
such a medium a person of small re- 
sources may eventually become an 
owner of real estate. A relatively 
small number of persons joining build- 
ing and loan associations for the pur- 
pose of “clearing their homes” fail to 
attain their goal, for the urge to become 
a home-owner helps them to carry on 
despite discouraging financial reverses. 

Building and loan associations also 
prove attractive to persons who do not 
become borrowers, since they provide a 
plan for regular saving with a good rate 
of return. In addition to private 
benefits to be derived from building 
and loan associations, it will be recog- 
nized that they also prove a public 
benefit. They exert a definite effect on 
communities, for the purchase ‘of a 
home generally results in good citizen- 
ship and in the raising of esonomic and 
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social ideals. Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, effectively stated 
the case in the words: “A man will fight 
for his home, but not for his boarding- 
house.” l 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Banking is vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of building and loan associations, 
and sees no reason for widespread 
alarm because of the state’s recent 
seizure of the seventeen associations. 
The principle upon which building and 
loan associations have been founded is 
a sound one, and the violation of it by 
certain associations should not break 
the faith of the people in a plan which 
has enabled countless numbers to be- 
come home-owners. 


IRREGULAR PRACTICES 


As in every other institution, there 
are certain officers and directors, and 
persons in collusion with them, who will 
stoop to depart from regular and legal 
practices. Some of these irregular 
practices encountered by the Depart- 
ment of Banking may be mentioned 
and discussed briefly. The first nefa- 
rious practice that should be stated is 
that of exceeding the borrowing ca- 
pacity of an association. ‘The law of 
Pennsylvania prohibits an association 
from borrowing to an amount in excess 
of twenty-five per cent of the with- 
drawal value of the stock. Many cases 
have been encountered in connection 
with regular and special examinations 
of the books where this limit has been 
greatly exceeded. Cases are numerous 
where associations have been found to 
be one hundred per cent overborrowed. 
Such a condition is attributed to two 
reasons. In the first place, the officers 
of the association either do not bring to 
the attention of the directors and have 
recorded in the minute book the fact 
that the loan to be negotiated will 
cause the total amount of borrowed 
money to be in excess of the borrowing 


capacity, or they falsely represent to 
the directors that the amount of money 
borrowed, including the loan under 
consideration, is within the legal limit. 
Secondly, banks from whom associa- 
tions borrow often do not require a 
resolution properly signed, setting forth 
that the association is within its bor- 
rowing capacity. As a result loans 
have been granted by banking officials 
which never would have been approved 
had the proper records been demanded 
of the association. 

A second irregular practice which has 
been uncovered is that in connection 
with the issuance of Full Paid Stock. 
Many associations have used Full Paid 
Stock as a subterfuge for borrowed 
money. For example, when an associ- 
ation has borrowed to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent of the withdrawal 
value of the stock, and therefore legally 
is not in a position to further borrow, it 
sometimes issues Full Paid Stock to 
procure the desired funds. The law, 
however, does not classify these funds 
as borrowed money, and, as a result, 
many officials have taken advantage of 
this situation. It should be stated 
that this condition of the law has fur- 
ther mitigated against rigid control 
over borrowed money in that an asso- 
ciation may, after the issuance of Full 
Paid Stock, borrow to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent of the value of the 
Full Paid Stock. Thus it will be seen 
that the law permits of a dangerous 
system of pyramiding of loans. 

In certain associations certificates of 
Full Paid Stock have been issued to 
persons, and no entries were made upon 
the books of the association to indicate 
the receipt of cash. In one case it was 
discovered that duplicate Full Paid 
Stock books were in use. While only 
one book was shown to the Banking 
Department on the date of examina- 
tion, the use of the other was revealed 


in checking loans at banks. For in- 
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stance, certificates No. 1 to No. 5 were 
pledged as collateral at one bank, while 
certificates of similar numbers were 
pledged as collateral for loans at a sec- 
ond bank. Of course, the certificates 
in the second instance were falsely 
issued in the name of one of the officers, 
who used them as collateral for the ob- 
taming of funds for his personal ac- 
count. In connection with the inves- 
tigation of the seventeen associations 
it was discovered that.at the pleasure 
of the officers these certificates were 
issued and used as the basis for obtain- 
ing large sums of money. 

Another practice that has been giv- 
ing the Department of Banking con- 
siderable concern is that in connection 
with the accounting methods employed 
by the officers of many associations. 
The law does not give the Banking De- 
partment authority to prescribe the 
accounting system for building and 
loan associations. Since most secre- 
taries have not been trained in account- 
ing methods, their records, as a whole, 
are poorly kept. Furthermore, a secre- 
tary, as a rule, has other employment 
and consequently regards the building 
and loan work as a side line. While he 
is unwilling to give up the position, he 
maintains that he cannot devote the 
required amount of time to the books. 
Under such circumstances many off- 
cials, either of their own volition or 
through ignorance, do not record all of 
the necessary facts upon the «books. 
The practice of willfully omitting data 
from the books was revealed by an 
examination of the records of the seven- 
teen associations. After the Depart- 
ment had issued formal orders asking 
the officers to show cause why the asso- 
_ ciations should not be taken possession 
of, the books and records were seized 
with a view to liquidating the affairs. 
In the preparation of schedules of 
liabilities, it was ascertained that thou- 
sands of dollars in notes of the associa- 


tions were outstanding which had never 
appeared on the books in the names of 
the original holders of the notes. Many 
of these notes had been-discounted at 
banks, while others had been disposed 
of through note brokers, and still others 
were in the possession’ of individuals. 
As was mentioned previously, in many 
other associations the absence of es- 
sential records often is due to ignorance 
of accounting methods. 

An examination of the seventeen 
building and loan associations also 
brought to light the fact that officers of 
the associations issued, under the seals 
of the associations, false financial state- 
ments for the purpose of procuring 
loans. Instances are many where ac- 
counts on the statements were greatly 
in excess of those on the bocks. Two 
items, in particular, namely “ Mortgage 
Loans” and “Due Shareholders, ” were 
variously raised to set forth a prosper- 
ous condition. ‘The statement of one 
association showed mortgage loans of 
$55,000.00, while the books showed 
$9,000.00. Usually accompanying 
such false statements were resolutions, 
signed by the proper officers, certifying 
that the building and loan associations 
were within their legal borrowing ca- 
pacities. 

A dangerous practice rescrted to is 
that of overloaning on property. Ex- 
amples are prolific where the first and 
second mortgages total amounts often 
several thousand dollars in excess of the 
fair market value of the properties. 
When the properties of the associations 
previously referred to were appraised 
by the Department of Banking, it was 
found that the loans were sc excessive 
that the security of the associations was 
undermined. As soon as the Depart- 
ment ordered the writing of the portion 
of the loans over and above the ap- 
praised value of the real estate against 
the profits of the associations, condi- 
tions of insolvency were encountered. 
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Doubtlessly these excessive second 
mortgages were granted ‘by the officers 
of the associations for the sole purpose 
of creating a false value with respect to 
each property in which they were inter- 
ested. For example, the owner of two 
rows of properties, valued at eight 
thousand dollars per house and subject 
to a first mortgage of five thousand 
dollars, obtained a second mortgage of 
five thousand dollars on each premise 
from a building and loan association. 
These mortgages served as talking 
points for the owner, since he could 
show that he was able to obtain ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of mortgages 
on each property, therefore each must 
certainly have a valuation of twelve 
thousand dollars or more. This vi- 
cious practice was made possible be- 
cause the party obtaining the money 
was more than willing to pay a bonus to 
the officers of the association, who were 
satisfied to thus hazard the associa- 
tion’s funds. Obviously it was worth 
while for an owner to pay an enormous 
bonus for loans of this character, since, 
because of the false impression created 
by the mortgages, he generally was able 
to sell his properties at enhanced fig- 
ures. Furthermore, the owner usually 
could assure the buyer of the continu- 
ance of the huge mortgages in the 
building and loan associations. Prop- 
erties purchased under these conditions 
often prove to be unprofitable invest- 
ments for an association. In the event 
of the failure of the owner to pay the 
interest and the amount due on a mort- 
gage, the association, generally through 
foreclosure proceedings, will have in its 
possession a property worth consider- 
ably less than the value of the mort- 
gages. A number of instances of this 
kind inevitably result in the failure of 
the building and loan association. 

One of the problems that ever con- 
fronts the Department of Banking is 
that of detecting peculations. Fre- 
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quent discoveries are made of mis- 
applications of funds. Cases have 
been found where, for considerable 
periods of time, secretaries and treasur- 
ers have been using building and loan 


funds for private purposes. This prac- | 


tice invariably is turned up by the 
examiner, for whenever the peculator is 
able to procure the needed funds, he 
will, on the day the Banking Depart- 
ment is conducting the examination, 
make a deposit to the account of the 
association. As soon as a statement js 
obtained from the bank the examiner 
readily will note that the deposit does 
not represent the amount received at 
the last monthly meeting of the associa- 
tion. Upon cross-examining the in- 
volved officer it generally is learned 
that he has been systematically with- 
holding association funds for his private 
transactions. Often where such dis- 
coveries are made, the peculator is 
unable to pay back the funds and is 
confronted with an actual cash short- 
age. Shortages ranging from a few 
hundred dollars to many thousands 
have been found. This condition can 
largely be attributed to the lack of a 
proper checking system on the part of 
the building and loan officials. The 
handling of cash should be restricted 
to the treasurer, and the secretary 
should be obliged.to check the records 
of the treasurer and the monthly bank 
reconciliation. A monthly report 
should be required of the treasurer by 
the Board of Directors. Furthermore, 
the annual audit by the so-called audit- 
ing committee, selected by the presi- 
dent, often makes possible dishonest 
practices. As a rule the members of 
the auditing committee know nothing 
about accounting, and, instead of mak- 
ing a dependable audit, they merely 
express approval of the data handed 
them by the secretary and the treas- 
urer. Until the officers of building and 


loan associations learn the value of an 
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audit by experts, many dishonest prac- 
tices will prevail during the interval be- 
tween departmental examinations. At 
best, due to the great number of asso- 
ciations and to the limited force of 
examiners, it is impossible for the De- 
partment to examine each association 
more than once in eighteen months. 
When the Department determined to 
liquidate the seventeen associations, it 
found that invoices for taxes, water 
rent, interest, etc., on first mortgages 
on the properties on which the associa- 
tions held second mortgages, were fall- 
ing due from time to time, with the 
result that foreclosure proceedings were 
being instituted by holders of the first 
mortgages. The Banking Department 
was unable to prevent the foreclosures 
as it was without funds for the carrying 
along of the properties until such time 
as they might be disposed of at favor- 
able prices. To obviate the wholesale 
sacrificing of values, a plan for the 
liquidation and rehabilitation of these 
associations was presented by a com- 
mittee of the creditors and stockhold- 
ers. After a careful study changes 
were demanded and were immediately 
made. Finally the Secretary of Bank- 
ing requested that evidence be pro- 
duced to show that this plan was 
desired by substantially all of the 
creditors and stockholders of the asso- 
ciations. This evidence was mani- 
fested by the presentation of a petition 
containing the signatures of the parties 
concerned, and the plan was ratified by 
the Secretary of Banking. This plan, 
as approved, provides for the raising of 
a fund to meet the necessary expenses 
in connection with taxes, water rent, 
interest, ete., on first mortgages, and 
„for the gradual liquidation of sixteen of 
the associations. The seventeenth as- 
sociation, which is the strongest of the 
group, is to be used as a basis for a 
rehabilitation plan. Since the plan 
has just been put into practical opera- 


tion, no prediction can be made as to its 
ultimate success. 

The taking over of the seventeen as- 
sociations by the Department cf: Bank- 
ing has proved an excellent tonic for 
the other associations. It also has 
taught stockholders to inquire into the 
management of their associations. The 
successful prosecution of the parties 
responsible for the wrecking of these 
associations has pointed out to officers 
who are violating their sacred trusts 
what the Banking Department has in 
store for them. It has demonstrated 
to banks the necessity of analyzing 
financial statements presented by the 
officers of building and loan associa- 
tions and of insisting upon resolutions 
of the Board of Directors, properly 
signed and sealed, for the authorization 
of each loan. Finally, it has demon- 
strated to the public the sincere inten- 
tions of the Department of Banking to 
protect to the utmost the interests of 
the stockholders of the building and 
loan associations of Pennsylvania. In 
this connection it may be of interest to 
mention a few of the safeguards re- 
cently adopted to continue to keep 
building and loan associations on the 
high plane on which they rightfully 
belong: 


SAFEGUARDS ADOPTED 


(1) Whenever a group petitions for a 
building and loan charter, a hearing is called 
to determine upon the character and ability 
of the officers and directors, and the need of 
an association in the neighborhood. Only 
where there is a real need, as determined by 
a study of the vicinity, will a favorable 
recommendation for the granting of letters 
patent be forwarded to the Governor. 

(2) In October a new system of examina- 
tion was put into effect whereby all exam- 
iners pursue definite and standard methods 
of checking up on the organization, the 
management, and the financial status of 
each association. A rigid examination also 
is made to determine whether pr not the 


* for law. 
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officers anc directors have complied with all 
phases of the banking laws. 

(3) A copy of the criticisms made by the 
Department is forwarded, after each exami- 
nation, to the Board of Directors. Within 
a specified period the irregularities must be 
corrected and- detailed answers to the 
criticisms, signed by each director, must be 
filed with the Department. 

(4) Appraisements are being obtained on 
all properties of which the Department has 
doubts concerning the safety of the loans. 
The amounts in excess of the fair market 
values must be written against the profits, 
or satisfactory collateral must be deposited 
with the Department by the association. 

(5) Whenever serious irregularities are 
found, hearimgs are held with the Board of 
Directors, with the result that practices 
which eventually might lead to insolvency 
are corrected in their incipiency. 


(6) A classification system has been 
effected whereby the Department will be 
able to follow up, by frequent examinations, 
the poorly managed associations. A great ` 
number of associations will thus be salvaged 
while others which are not susceptible to 
improvement will be taken over by the 
Department, as provided for by law, before 
serious losses result. 


The task of the Department of Bank- 
ing to protect almost one billion dollars 
of assets, owned by about two million 
stockholders in approximately forty- 
four hundred associations, is a tremen- 
dous one. Only by adequate appro- 
priations by the Legislature will it be 
possible for the Department of Banking 
to maintain a staff required to safe- 
guard interests so vital to the home life 
of our state. 


The Fight on Stock Swindlers 


By H. J. KENNER 
General Manager, The Better Business Bureau of New York City, Inc. 


USINESS men are now taking a 
hand in checking the “‘rising tide 
of crime” and the “growing disrespect 
” While one national group is 
studying the problem of curbing crimes 
of violence, others locally and na- 
tionally are continuing action against 
the white collar bandit, the gentleman 
thief who steals the savings of the unin- 
formed or the gullible by stock-swind- 
ling and fraudulent brokerage prac- 
tices, 
Such gentry have an appearance and 
a savoir faire which are the envy of 
night prowlers who use nitro-glycerine 
or a blackjack to get results. But they 
lack the physical courage of their 
heavy-handed brother crook; they are 
a much more despicable lot. They 
have to some extent fled before the 
drive against them which has gone 
forward jn many leading states and 


cities of the country, where govern- 
ment and business have joined hands 
to stop their depredations. 

The money loss caused*by the white 
collar bandits 1s each year many times 
that resulting from crimes of violence. 
The direct loss of life is less but the 
despair, suffering and death which fol- 
low the stock swindler and bucketeer 
take a larger toll than the other forms 
of crime. Besides such casualties, the 
wrecked lives and ruined faith of men 
and women are cumulative in their 
destructive effect—traceable in eco- 
nomic, social and political conditions. 

There are three outstanding perils 
due to stock swindling: (1) The first is, 
money loss sustained by the citizen who 
can ul afford to lose. (2) The second 
is peril of suspicion and lost confidence 
bred of experiences with unscrupulous 
operators and ignorance of investing. 
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(3) The third is the peril of prejudice 
and destructive radicalism spread by 
high-pressure salesmen who in their 
securities-selling talk inveigh against 
legitimate business and the present 
system of finance. 

In its efforts to protect uninformed 
investors, the Better Business Bu- 
. reaus, Which are now established in 
forty-three principal cities of the coun- 
try, have declared unremitting war on 
stock swindlers and have developed 
well organized assistance for state and 
Federal authorities who can proceed 
under penal or regulatory laws. 


ActuaL WORK OF THE BUREAU 


At the beginning of its work about 
three and a half years ago, the Better 
Business Bureau of New York City 
found that bands of professional pro- 
moters with unsavory records had 
taken advantage of the public’s sudden 
interest in radio and were ensnaring 
enthusiastic people by offerings of stock 
practically worthless. ‘The Bureau in- 
vestigated and took action which re- 
sulted in keeping that new industry 
comparatively free from the odium of 
stock swindling which has marked the 
infancy of other leading industries. 
One such quarry had high-power sales- 
men who attempted to unload several 
million dollars of securities on an eager 
public. This company, the Interna- 
tional Radio Corporation, was stopped 
in its plans by facts made public in a 
Bureau bulletm. The concern was 
forced into bankruptcy by its stock- 
holders and the chief promoter has not 
since attempted anything on nearly 
so vast a scale. At the time, he brought 
a libel suit against the directors of the 
„Bureau for a half million dollars and 
summoned the Bureau’s manager to 
court on a criminal libel charge. But 
these gestures fell under the weight of 
facts which had been carefully devel- 
oped. Another radio promotion used 


a “subscription rights” certificate to 
sell its stock to shareholders of record 
in several well-established companies 
whose names were linked in the public 
mind with that of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. This enterprise 
adopted the name, “Radio Products 
Corporation of America,” which led 
many people to send checks because 
they thought it was a subsidiary of the 
well-known company. 

Another system of snaring the gul- 
lible, which was brought to New York 
by an enterprising Westerner, has been 
combatted vigorously at New York. 
Certain dealers used the mails to send 
“Special Subscription Privilege” cer- 
tificates to owners of. Ford cars to 
permit them to purchase “bankers’ 
shares,” or “American Units” in the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 
One hundred such units were issued 
against one share of the Canadian com- 
pany and were sold at $6.00 each, to 
yield the dealer $600.00 at a time when 
he paid only $450.00 per share for the 
Ford stock in the market. The Better 
Business Bureau of New York City 
issued public statements warning the 
people of the country against these 
deceptive certificates, and later, the ` 
Attorney General of New York State 
proceeded against them under the 
Martin Securities Act, which is the 
anti-fraud statute being used with 
good effect in New York State. 

The Bureau also helped the United 
States Government to break the back- 
bone of “blind pools” or participating 
syndicates which were soliciting sums 
of from fifty to several hundred dollars 
from the general public and pretending 
that they were playing the market on 
a large scale and making big profits to 
distribute to the pool participants. 
Following the arrest and indictment 
of principals in several of these schemes, 
who were later convicted by the Fed- 
eral Government, eight such, firms in 
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New York and other eastern cities 
closed their doors. 

“Reloading” has always been a fav- 
orite pastime of the high-pressure 
stock salesmen. It is the method 
wherehy the holder of shares in a 
moribund or struggling new enterprise 
is prevailed upon to buy additional 
shares by fake promises of big divi- 
dends resulting from reorganization 
and new corporation activity. The 
principals of the “Crager System, 
Inc.,”’ a large reloading organization at 
New York, were tried and convicted 
on Federal mail fraud charges after 
investigations of the Better Business 
Bureau of New York had revealed 
their practices.. 

What was believed to be the largest 
remaining bucketshop in this country, 
G. F. Redmond: & Company, Inc., 
which had offices in Boston, New York 
and a number of other cities, was made 
the subject of action by the New York 
State and the Federal authorities, 
following the development of facts 
about the firm’s practices by the New 
York Bureau. Redmond and other 
principals were given penitentiary sen- 
tences, which they are now serving, 
following Federal trial at Boston. 


Business Arps GOVERNMENT 


Legitimate business is massing be- 
hind state and Federal departments 
through the Better. Business Bureaus, 
to carry on a determined fight against 
stock swindling. 

Actions under the Martin law of 
New York State involved more than 
sixty firms and individuals during the 
four months ending February 28, 1926. 
The Martin Act is a modern statute. 
Ic provides primarily a simple civil 
remedy of injunction against specific 
acts. In its judicial application there 
has been a disposition to require the 
same fraud elements as in a case of 
indictahje fraud brought to criminal 


trial—the proof of which may be 
obtainable, it should be remarked, but 
which is not necessary in an action . 
devoid of penal consequences. It was 
intended by the Martin Act to provide 
a quick method for stopping misrepre- 
sentations of stock or ending bucket- 
ing operations and similar offences, 
upon presentation of the prescribed . 
proof, There is a real difference be- 
tween civil and criminal law require- 
ments. 

Last January, after New York State 
injunctions were brought restraining 
the practices of various firms which had 
been operated by Wilfred Wyndham 
Weese, the Post Office Department 
caused criminal prosecution to be 
brought against Weese and an asso- 
clate for fraudulent use of the mails 
under the name “Chapman & Com- 

any” in New York City. Weese 
practiced the “‘switching’’ game by 
which a customer is induced to spec- 
ulate in listed securities, is shown a 
profit, and is then persuaded to buy 
shares in an unknown company of 
little value, which he finds left on his 


hands. Weese was convicted and sen- 


tenced to five years at Atlanta and his 
associate, John W. Kaari, to one year 
and a day at Atlanta, 

Again the inner lines of the “old 
guard” of blue sky operators were 
penetrated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice 
when two veterans, Lewis G. Van 
Riper and Charles E. Van Riper, were 
sentenced during January to five years 
in Atlanta prison for fraudulent use of 
the mails in stock selling. 

The Van Ripers and eight others, 
including Harry Hedrick, editor of 
The Financial Analyst, were convicted 
and sentenced to Atlanta for operations 
in the sale of stock of the Parco Ou 
Company. For nearly fifteen years 
the Van Ripers have been engaged in 
promotional activities based on spec- 
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ulative, penny-share oil and mining 
stocks.’ 
- Qn January 5, last, George Graham 

Rice was indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury at New York charged 
with use of the mails to defraud in the 
sale of stock in the Fortuna Consoli- 
dated Mining Company. With him 
were indicted Alexander Herman, Moe 
Herman, Louis Herman, David Lyons, 
Howard Winter and John Hogan, 
formerly publisher of Facts and Fakes 
of Wall Street. It is said that he and 
his associates sold several hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of this stock 
at prices ranging from four cents a 
share to as high.as seventy cents. 
After Rice had been held in bail for 
trial, he gave reporters a fifteen-page 
typewritten statement attacking those 
who, he said, were responsible for his 
indictment, including the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

Reaching into Florida, the Better 
Business Bureau movement has joined 
hands with state and local business 
organizations and with the state and 
Federal Government to act against 
frauds which have been preying upon 
the gullible in northern cities. All 
sorts of ventures have been predicated 
on Florida real estate developments 
and many known stock swindlers have 
forsaken old haunts to resume their 
habits in Florida. The result of one 
investigation made during January, 
1926, was the indictment of Charles 
Ponzi and associates, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on charges of violating Florida 
laws by the sale of investment units 
in a syndicate to deal in lots in a sub- 
division near Jacksonville. Better 
Business Bureau investigations are 
being continued vigorously within the 
state- for the protection of unin- 
formed investors in all parts of the 
country, and g staff of well trained rep- 
resentatives of the National Better 
Business Bureau are now at work there, 


co-operating closely with the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce and 
officers of the State and Federal 
governments. 

As a part of its efforts to build a 
wall of resistance against the stock 
swindler, a Better Business Bureau 
reaches the public constantly with 
facts which show current snares for 
savings and which also help to en- 
lighten the average man or woman 
about sound principles of investment 
money. Not alone do the newspapers 
of the country co-operate in this im- 
portant service but also banks, invest- 
ment bankers, stock brokerage firms 
and industrial corporations interested 
in safe-guarding the investigable funds 
of their employes. Almost every avail- 
able channel of public information is 
open to this organized effort to protect 
the public and almost each one is being 
used. 


ESSENTIALS IN FERAUD PREVENTION 


To summarize, the fight on frauds 
depends upon four fundamental fac- 
tors. These all require that the facts 
be found first and that they then be 
translated into punitive and preven- 
tive action. These four factors are: 


(x1) Investigation of specific practices of 
individuals or firms to establish 
facts upon which action is based; 
such facts to be presented to state 
or Federal prosecutors for action 
where criminality is indicated. 

(2) Similar investigation for the purpose 
of presenting the facts to firms of 
good repute but whose practices 
are in error, in order that they 
themselves may be persuaded to 
abandon or change wrong prac- 
tices. 

(3) Facts made easily available to pros- 
pective investors before they part 
with their money; these facts to be 
concerning questionable or mis- 
represented individual proposi- 
tions and, é 
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(a) In answer to inquiries made di- 
rect to a Better Business Bu- 
reau or similar agency or sup- 
plied by such disinterested, im- 
partial organization to banks, 
bankers, brokers, newspapers, 

* et «al, for distribution to 
their public. 

(b) In news or special article form 
reaching the general public, by 
which readers are put on their 
guard against specific methods 
of stock swindling or particular 
companies or individuals who 
indulge in such methods. 

(4) Education of the general public as 


to the simple processes and fun- 

damentals of investing money 

soundly. ‘ 

Fraud and lesser evils in the sale of 

securities in the brokerage business 
cannot’ be fought successfully by one 
of these methods without the others 
well co-ordinated. So-called education 
will not protect unless it goes hand in 
hand with vigorous prosecution of 
swindlers, just as such prosecution 
will not protect fully unless the public 
is brought to a fuller understanding of 
the pitfalls of fake finance and of the 
principles of sound finance. 


-A 


The Use of the Mails for Fraudulent Purposes 


By Harry S. New 
Postmaster General of the United States 


HE credulous, like the poor, we 

have with us always. Or so it 
would seem from a cursory examination 
of the appalling records of those whose 
life savings have slipped into the preda- 
tory talons of the human spiders whose 
only toil is spinning—spinning webs for 
the unwary. 

Because the use of the mails at some 
stage of the operation of luring pros- 
pective victims into the webs is al- 
most a prerequisite to successful fraud, 
nearly all of the multifarious schemes 
imposed upon the American public 
come sooner or later within the pur- 
view of the Post Office Department 
through violation of the postal fraud 
statutes. 

As a result, many frauds, while not 
strictly mail frauds, are prosecuted as 
such and so characterized, leaving the 
impression that the mails are over- 
crowded with alluring invitations to 
widows and to that seemingly inex- 
haustible class, composed of both men 
and women, who, because of their 


proneness to snatch at the bait of get- 
rich-quick schemes, have been rather 
appropriately dubbed by the tricksters 
themselves as “suckers.” 

As a matter of fact, while certain 
types of frauds depend almost entirely 
for their success upon the use of the 
mails, in a vast majority of cases the 
use of the postal service for furthering 
such schemes is merely incidental and 
often inadvertent. 

In many instances shady promoters 
are painstaking in their avoidance of 
the mail service, but sooner or later 
they take that chance which very often 
provides the government with its only 
legal weapon available to protect an 
incautious public from—itself. 

For, in the final analysis, it is the 
very susceptibility of the average 
person to outside influence, especially, 
when accompanied by glittering prom- `° 
ises of immoderate profits, that is 
largely responsible for the existence of 
the wolf packs that prey upon them. 
Without that susceptibility, credu- 
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lity, or impressionableness, the wolves 
would soon be starved either into 
legitimate enterprise or into a more 
direct form of lawlessness easier to 
deal with. 

Of course there are, and perhaps 
aways will be, predatory individuals 
with sufficient cunning and guile to 
delude the most astute and cautious 
business man. Indeed, few are there 
either in public life or in the business 
world who have not more than once 
fallen victim to some oily swindler with 
a skilfully laid prospectus. 

These stories are seldom told, even 


to the family at home, for the man with: 


a reputation for sagacity and acumen 
is loath to advertise the fact that he has 
permitted a “slicker” to best him. The 
loss is charged to profit and loss and the 
loser profits by the determination to be 
more careful in the future—sometimes. 

To this class those charged with the 
protection of the public are not so 
sympathetic. The victim usually is 
able to pocket his loss without unto- 
ward hardship because the same sagac- 
ity that has won his reputation should 
deter him from venturing too deeply 
into new enterprises without adequate 
investigation. 


Our GULLIBLE Pusiic 


It is not so with the unwary small 
investor who risks all his savings in 
some glittering venture promising to 
put him on “easy street” but which all 
too often plunges him into the gutter of 
poverty and the depths of despair. 

Perhaps the bitterest poverty of all 
is that which comes to those who have 
had and lost. To see the fruits of a 
lifetime of toil and thrift swept away as 
the result of one moment of misplaced 
‘faith in the proposal of an affable 
stranger is a blow that must be ex- 
perienced to be realized. 

Often, far too often, it is a trusting 
woman or a widow with sufficient funds 


only to provide meagre sustenance for a 
peaceful old age who falls victim to the 
suave confidence man. 

The most pitiable of all frauds in 
their results is that practiced by the 
medical faker upon persons suffering 
with cancer, tuberculosis, or some 
other like disease as difficult of cure 
by drugs. Patients are often lured to 
their deaths with quack remedy baits. 
Yet it is these very victims who are 
loudest in protest against prosecution 
of their despoilers. 

Denied one remedy, they quickly 
turn to another in untiring search for 
health. It is this characteristic trait 
of those who fatten the quackers’ till 
that makes them the most persistent 
repeaters. Some fakers readily admit 
the fraud of their “cures” but offer as 
an excuse the fact that some other 
charlatan in the same line would catch 
the sucker, so why not he? 

Less serious in the consequence in- 
volved is that of the older man seeking 
youth, and younger men seeking more 
youth, who literally jump from one 
rejuvenation cure to another, until the 
entire field is covered. 

“A burnt child dreads the fire” is an 
old saying that apparently does not 
apply to the investor. Many of these 
“investment children” have been 
seared so often that they must needs be 
immune to pain. The unscrupulous 
promoter, recognizing this fact, prefers 
the “burnt children” and he pays 
good money for their names and ad- 


“Sucker lists” are marketable com- 
modities and the names and addresses 
of those who have been victimized 
repeatedly command high prices from 
promoters with other kinds of lures to 
dangle before the eyes of the fake 
investment fan. 

That “‘millions of Americans annu- 
ally lose billions of dollars” to the un- 
scrupulous, for which they receive 
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nothing or almost nothing, there can be 
no doubt. 


HeLr From Tas Business Man 
All of this money is thus diverted 


from legitimate commercial channels. 
The honest busmess man, through the 
National Better Business Bureau and 
its affiliated bureaus throughout the 
country and like organizations, has in 
the past few years become more active 
in uncovering his shady rival and 
helpful in checkmating his plans. 

In domg this he not only is assisting 
in the protection of the unwary but he 
also is helping to conserve the money 
lost in questionable ventures for lawful 
industry, of which he naturally would 
expect to share. 

The Post Office Department 13 
keenly appreciative of this aid in 
apprehending the mail schemer, but 
there is plenty of room for enlarging 
the co-operation. 

The sanctity of a sealed envelope in 
this country has always commanded 
respect. Post Office inspectors cannot 
open letters in the quest of fraud and 
read their contents. Their only source 
of information and their only clue to 
questionable ventures must come from 
the victim themselves or from the 
recipient of the “come-on”’ letter. 

Often letters that are palpably mis- 
representations and designed to de- 
ceive, are received by men who recog- 
nize their fraudulent character but 
who, without thought of the possible 
poverty that might be saved others by 
reporting to the, Post Office Depart- 
ment, consign the missives to their 
wastebaskets. 

There is a fertile field for good 
missionary work on the part of those 
whose perspicacity, enabling them to 
detect fraudulent intentions in such 
letters, places them in the position of 
potential protectors for their less in- 
telligent brethren. 
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POWERFUL FRAUD ORDER STATUTES 


A powerful weapon is wielded by the 


Post Office Department for the sup- - 


pression of mail frauds in the fraud or- 
der statutes authorizing the Postmaster 
General, on evidence satisfactory to 
him that any individual or concern is 
conducting a scheme for obtaining 


, money or property through the mails 


by means of false or fraudulent pre- 
tenses, representations and promises, 
to issue a so-called fraud order against 
such person or concern. 

Such an order bars the person or 
concern affected from further use of the 
mails. The postmaster at the office of 
address is directed to stamp “ Fraudu- 
lent” and return to senders all mail 
directed to the person or firm against 
whom the fraud order is issued. 

Because this action immediately 
stops their income it is often held in 
greater fear by the fraudulent pro- 
moter than is actual prosecution or even 
prison sentence. 

Before the Postmaster General was 
authorized by Congress to deny the use 
of the mails to such persons, it fre- 
quently happened that the schemes 
were continued in operation while the 
case was under trial in the courts and 
sometimes were even conducted from 
within the prison walls. 

Since March 4, 1928, fraud orders 
have been issued against 991 persons 
and concerns who were using the mails 
to obtain money under false represen- 
tations. The Department of Justice 
has worked hand in hand with the Post 
Office Department, and a compara- 
tively large percentage of those barred 
from the mails have been prosecuted 
and sentenced to prison. 


Tyres or FRAUDS 


The schemes range from simple 
catch-penny sales schemes to gigantic 
investment swindles involving millions 


of dollars, 
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For instance, a great many women 
have invested ten cents for ten yards of 
“beautiful silk for making shirt waists 
and other fancy things” and received 
ten yards of silk thread. 

On the other hand, quite a few are 
the men who upon receipt of very 
confidential communications, written 
on elaborate letterheads and post- 
marked from Canada, have invested 
$18.00 for “Twelve full quarts of 
Canadian Rye, the Beverage of our 
Grandfathers,” only to open the pack- 
age and find the rye was roasted rye 
grains, 

Then there is the case of the veter- 
inary surgeon in Maine who advertised 
beautiful Angora cats of any color and 
who shipped ordinary long-haired 
Maine coon cats dyed the desired hue. 

A Tennessean dealt in dogs—hunting 
dogs that would hunt any kind of game. 
The dogs were picked up on the streets 
and given manufactured pedigrees, the 
same animal sometimes having as many 
as half a dozen different sets of ances- 
tors, according to the number of times 
it was returned and resold. 

A learned gentleman in the East, 
operating as a university with a high 
sounding name, could make a student 
over night an M.D., an LL.B., or any 
other degree for a stipulated fee. 

In a Western city degrees in a new 
brand of masonry were offered for sale. 

Perhaps the most stupendous in 
their scope and the amount of money 
involved, of any fraud schemes, since 
the Louisiana Lotteries, were the oil 


stock swindles conducted in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana a 
few years ago. 

So varied and ingenious and far- 
reaching were these swindles that 
literally millions of dollars were swal- 
lowed up before a concerted campaign 
of the Post Office Department end the 
Department of Justice stopped the 
mails of the swindlers and finally 
landed them in penitentiaries where a 
number of them are now serving out 
long terms. 

A study of Post Office Department 
fraud records brings one to the reluc- 
tant conviction that neither fraud 
orders nor prison sentences are going 
to entirely eliminate the fraud promo- 
ter. So long as he can so readily find 
dupes upon whom to prey and until 
the public becomes better educated 
and learns to pay more heed to 
warnings, such dupes will be found 
a-plenty. 

As a result of its proneness to invest 
without first investigating, the Ameri- 
can public has been classified as ex- 
tremely credulous. No one would 
prefer that this credulity should be 
displaced by doubt, suspicion and 
mistrust. Such a characteristic if 
universal would react to disadvantage 
to legitimate business. Somewhere 
there should be a happy medium that 
would bring the inexperienced in 
financial matters to exercise greater 
caution or to seek the advice of wiser 
men before entrusting their hard earned 
funds in doubtful enterprises. 


Mechanical Aids to Crime 


By Wiir1au McApoo 


Chief City Magistrate, New York City 


HEN you speak of crimes nowa- 

days, citizens generally have in 
mind the crimes of violence so wide- 
spread over the whole country. These 
armed outlaws are practically all 
young men in their early twenties. 
Some people affect to believe that they 
are driven to crime by economic stress, 
mainly lack of employment. This is 
not true. This country is the richest 
in the world to-day, and no honest 
men, especially young men of their 
age, need look for work. As a matter 
of fact, this big army of young fellows 
are determined they will never do any 
honest work, especially manual labor. 
With the modern mechanism of crime, 
they are escaping detection and arrest 
in a large percentage of cases. A 
young fellow about to become a gun- 
man can be truthfully told by his 
associates that he runs a comparatively 
small chance of being arrested for any 
robbery he may commit. The number 
of robberies is out of proportion to the 
arrests. 


MaxiInG THE Houpur Easy 


In nearly all.towns and cities of the 
United States the police force is in- 
adequate in number. In some they 
are not properly trained; in others 
they have not a secure tenure of office 
and are subject to political influences. 
All policemen should be appointed 
through civil service competition, have 
a secure tenure of office only removable 
on charges, and a final appeal to the 
courts, and a substantial pension, as 
in New York. London has 28.000 
policemen; New York has 11,000. 
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New York really needs about 33,000 
policemen. 

Here are two young fellows who are 
going to start out to commit robberies, 
holdups, as they are called. They 
have secured without any trouble four 
of the very best make of automatic 
revolvers and plenty of ammunition. 
They wear soft caps which can be 
pulled down over the face so as to 
make identification difficult. They 
are smartly dressed and have a common 
school education and have been born 
in this country, of foreign parentage 
or otherwise. They know from the 
gangs with whom they associate of 
the great number of robberies on which 
no arrests were made. They plan a 
holdup carefully, weeks ahead; time, 
place, circumstances are all noted; 
the conclusion reached (in some cases) 
that in the middle of the day when the 
traffic is greatest is the best time to 
make what they call a “get-away” 
after a successful holdup or robbery. 

This brings the motor car into use. 
They can hire a taxicab where the 
driver is a criminal, actual or potential; 
they can own a car or they can steal 
one. In the latter case, they are apt 
to steal the very best make of cars so 
as to give the impression in using it 
that they are well-to-do, law-abiding 
citizens. They come upon the victim 
suddenly, and even if he had a dozen 
revolvers they would be of no use to, 
him. A robbery was committed in 
New York City last week where there 
were buttons all along the counter of 
a jewelry store which would sound a 
siren on the outside, and every man 
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in the store had a revolver ready at 
hand. The gunmen were so quick 
and unexpected, however, that the 
occupants were afraid to sound the 
siren and did not dare use the revolvers 
they had on their persons. The rob- 
bery was successfully carried out and 
the robbers got away without leaving 
a trace. It is a sample case of hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, that take place 
all over the country. 

As to burglaries and robberies and 
crimes at night, the useful household 
flashlight has taken the place of the 
burglars’ old dark lantern with its 
smell of oil and sputtering wick and 
the shutter that had to be opened and 
closed. 


REMEDYING THE SITUATION 


You have here three mechanisms of 
crime: the revolver, which is the curse 
of America and is more plentiful in 
this country than lead pencils in the 
hands of both law-abiding and law- 
breaking people; the swift-moving 
motor car, and the congestion of 
traffic in all big cities; and the flash- 
light, not to speak of the common, 
well-known soft cap. 

The publication of robberies and the 
skilful get-aways encourage crime. 
How can we remedy this situation? 


If it were left to me, the first thing I 
would do would be to outlaw the pistol, 
so that anyone possessing a pistol 
would be on the defensive as to char- 
acter and intentions. Let the law- 
abiding people voluntarily disarm, so 
that nobody would have a pistol but 
an outlaw or a dangerous criminal, 
who has no more right to be at large 
and out of jail than a mad wolf in a 
big city, because he will never reform 
and he will steal and rob and murder 
as long as he is free. He will never 
work at honest labor. 

It is an appalling situation and time 
and space will not permit me to go 
into what must be done with these 
youths before they become actual 
criminals. That is a social and reli- 
gious question that this country will 
have to meet. But, in the meantime, 
get rid of the pistol; regulate more 
strictly the use of the motor car; and, 
of course, increase the police forces 
far beyond their present number, 
especially in big cities like New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 
Take the whole police force squarely 
and entirely out of politics and politi- 
cal influence of any kind, so that 
they will be as free from that as the 
personnel of the regular army and 


navy. 


- [llegitrmacy in St. Louis 


By Greorace B. Manco.p, Ps.D. 


Social Service Secretary and Educational Director of the Church Federation and 
Board of Religious Organizations of St. Louis 


LLEGITIMACY is a serious social 

problem, but it is difficult to develop 
‘sufficient public interest to work out 
adequate plans of relief and prevention. 
It is necessary to begin with the avail- 
able information. The records used 
are for the years 1920, 1921 and 1924. 


Tun PROBLEM 


It appears that the annual number 
of illegitimate births recorded in St. 
Louis is about 600. However, this 
figure under-states the facts, owing to 
the tendency to suppress information 
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relating to illegitimacy. Some cases, 
no doubt, are recorded as legitimate; 
others are not recorded at all. 

The aggregate number of white 
births greatly exceeds the number of 
colored, but the proportion of colored 
births that are illegitimate is from four 
to five times as high as the proportion 
among the whites. In view of the 


recent development of home life, and 
of the still-existing bad housing con- 
ditions among the colored, such dis- 
proportions may be expected. 
Residence of Mothers.—The following 
table shows the residences of mothers 
according to the public records: 










Residence of Mother 


St. Louis. eae . aed 
Missouri (outside St. 

Louis) , 61 
Ilinois. .. ... 44 
Other states . ..... 41 





Total 


Unfortunately the facts in respect 
to residence cannot be accurately re- 
corded. Many women come from out- 
side the city shortly before confinement. 
They are not legal residents and in 
fact are not practical residents, since 
they expect to leave St. Louis again 


as soon as possible. There is little 
accuracy in respect to the number who 
give other communities as their resi- 
dence. However, to this number should 
be added those additional cases of per- 
sons who have not made St. Louis a 
bona jide residence and who come here 
either to take advantage of our hospi- 
tal facilities or to cover up the facts as 
to their pregnancy. The figures, there- 
fore, credit the city with a larger pro- 
portion of the total than the city de- 
serves. The actual rate of illegitimacy 
among our own population is consider- 
ably les» than the figures imply. 


From the standpoint of state control, 
both those women residing in St. Louis 
and in Missouri, outside of St. Louis, 
should be counted. They together 
constitute the problem under the laws 
of this state. Those coming from out- 
side the state are naturally subject to 
the laws of those states. The volume 
of our legal problem is seen in the figures 
showing the number of residents in 
the state, including St. Louis. 

The migratory character of our 
American population is brought out 
in the statistics relating to the birth- 
place of the mothers. Nearly two- 
thirds of the number were not even born 
in Missouri. Slightly more than 10 
per cent were native St. Louisans. The 
biggest inflow naturally comes from the 
surrounding states. 

Place of Birth of Chiuld.—The great 
bulk of illegitimate births occur in our 
public and philanthropic hospitals. 
In 1924, the proportion was 70 per cent. 
Furthermore, City Hospital has a rap- 
idly increasing number of cases. The 
births in private homes are gradually 
declining, and even the commercial 


maternity homes have fewer cases 


than formerly. There are some dis- 
tinct advantages in this development. 
With the establishment of social service 
departments, the hospitals can make 
better contacts with the mother, and 
more satisfactory social service treat- 
ment will follow. 

Age of Mothers—The following cu- 
mulative table throws light on the age 
of the unmarried mother: 











Age of Mothers 










15 and under 


Clearly the number of very young 
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mothers is rapidly increasing, and the 
great majority of the total number are 
under twenty-one years of age. In 
1920 the age of greatest frequency was 
twenty years, but in 1924 it stood at 
eighteen, with an alarming number 
at ages seventeen and sixteen. Many 
of the mothers are under the age of 
consent. As is to be expected, the 
age of colored mothers runs somewhat 
lower than that of the whites. Facts 
such as these are superficial proof, at 
least, against the contention that the 
great majority of these women are 
hardened offenders. | 

Number of Children Born io This 
Mother.—In about 80 per cent of the 
cases, this birth represents the first 
child. In the remaining cases, or 
about 20 per cent, there have been 
previous births. Among the younger 
women, these births no doubt are in 
most cases illegitimate. However, 
where five or more births have been 
recorded, many of ‘the children are 
legitimate, since some of the women 
have been divorced or are widowed. 
The younger the mothers, the fewer 
the number of previous births. 

Premature and Still-Births —The 
number of premature births seems to 
be about 13 per cent of the total. This 
figure is much larger than it should be 
and denotes abnormal physical or 
mental conditions in respect to the 
mother previous to confinement. 

The still-births number about 10 
per cent, but m the community as a 
whole, the rate is only about 4. In 
other words, there are two and one- 
half times as many still-births among 
illegitimate children 'as among all 
births. These facts should be con- 
sidered in connection with a program 
“of care and treatment.. 

Occupations of Mothers.—In the 
table above is given the occupa- 
tion of mothers as it appears on the 


records: 
y 








Occupation of Mother 1924 
Housework. 289' 
Factory TT 
Laundress ; 28 
Waitress or cook. 17 
Office . . 7 
Clerk, including sales- 

woman . 33 
Seamstress or miller 9 
Telephone or telegraph 18 
School attendants or stu- 

dent 52 
Teachers, including music 

teachers i 8 
Miscellaneous . 28 
No occupation 50 

Total 609 


The facts brought out in this table 
correspond with those discovered in 
other investigations. Practically one- 
half of the women are engaged in house- 
work. Factory employment comes 
second, but there are also a large num- 
ber of office girls and clerical workers. 
These figures must not be considered 
in connection with any particular 
St. Louis situation, because of the 
fact that the girls counted under some 
of these occupations have come from 
outside the city. The facts for occu- 
pation should be thought of in connec- 
tion with the number engaged in those 
occupations. The rate of illegitimacy 
among domestic servants is higher than 
the proportion of domestic servants 
among the women workers. 

Social Classes.—According to the 
Children’s Aid Society of St. Louis, 
unmarried mothers can be divided 
into three distinct classes. There is 
a small but wealthy group who go to 
private hospitals and usually abandon 
their children. Later they return 
home hoping that the community will 
forget about their transgressions. 

There is a second group consisting 
of girls from the humbler homes. Fre- 
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quently they are poor in physique and 
untrained in moral and social standards. 
Many of these girls can return to their 
homes and reassume their former 
position. 

The girl from the middle class is the 
one who faces the most serious problem. 
Here standards are high. Readjust- 
ment becomes a very difficult matter. 


Missourt Law.—The Missouri laws 
are very unsatisfactory. The Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission tried for six 
years to secure legislation such as that 
which exists in forty-two other Ameri- 
can states. The bill which provided 
for the establishment of paternity, 
according to generally recognized modes 
of procedure, was defeated. The bill 
also provides for paternal support of 
the child. Our law, therefore, does 
not meet the situation and the putative 
fathers have practically no obligation. 
There are two laws under which some- 
thing might conceivably be done, 
although this is very difficult. 
law of 1921, which provides for equal 
inheritance of illegitimate with legiti- 
mate children, authorizes suit to es- 
tablish paternity. However, it does 
not lay down methods of procedure 
such as those usually given in the law. 
The statute is practically useless, and 
few, if any, cases have been made 
under it. Our desertion law has also 
been modified so that any person who 
abandons or deserts his child under 
sixteen years, whether born in or out 
of wedlock, may be punished. The 
practical effect of this law has been to 
increase the burden on the mothers, 
and to leave the fathers unpunished. 


MEETING THE PROBLEM 


In order to discover what St. Louis 
agencies were doing with the cases of 
illegitimacy confronting them, a study 
was made of a number of agencies 
engaged in such work. Partial infor- 


The. 


mation was obtained for over one 
thousand cases, but none of the agen- 
cies were able to present adequateinfor- , 
mation along all lines. 

According to the information re- 
ceived, six institutions reported return- 
ing 276 mothers and their children to 
their parents. The same institutions 
returned 188 mothers without their 
children to their parents. All of the 
institutions together reported separat- 
ing 85 mothers from their children. 
They also claimed that 104 had aban- 
doned their children. 

In 39 cases, the mother married the 
father of the child, and in 25 cases 
she was married to some other man. 
In very few cases was an effort made 
to secure paternal support. The in- 
adequacy of our law was one cause of 
this failure. As a consequence most 
of the children about whom information 
was obtained were supported by their 
mothers. A small number were placed 
in institutions, and a somewhat larger 
number were put in private homes. 
In the case of 178 children, pater- 
nity was unofficially known, but 
legal support was not obtainable 
merely upon this evidence. 

The chief child-placing organization 
that deals with the problem is the 
Children’s Aid Society. The great 
majority of the mothers with whom it 
deals are persuaded to keep their chil- 
dren. Out of 80 mothers handled, 36 
became very devoted to their babies, 
while 31 developed considerable inter- 
est and only 18 remained indifferent. 
One of the most serious conditions with 
which the Society must cope is the fact 
that 20 per cent of the fathers in the 
case are married men and even the 
extra-legal efforts to obtain paternal. 
support fail under such circumstances.” 
A careful system of follow-up work by 
the Society has resulted in the rehabili- 
tation of a large number of the mothers 
coming under its care. 
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OBSTACLES TO SOLVING 


The chief difficulties in the way of the 
successful handling of cases of illegiti- 
macy in St. Louis, whatever be the 
social agency concerned, are the follow- 
ing: 
(1) A large number of mothers come 
from outside the state and their prob- 
lem should be worked out in the state 
of their residence. ‘There is no co- 
operative plan whereby such states 
definitely agree to accept responsibility 
for these mothers. 

(2) The shortcomings in our own 
law make it difficult to obtain similar 
service from the counties in Missouri 
from which these girls come. 

(3) The law to establish paternity 
cannot be applied except at consider- 
able cost. This cost makes action in 
most cases prohibitory. 

(4) Without a law providing for 
paternal support, as mentioned before, 
legal action seems hardly advisable, 
even though paternity could be estab- 
lished. 

The attitude of the community must 
also be taken into consideration. The 
work of an agency often fails in its pur- 
pose because the community does not 
agree with its method or plan. The 
greatest difficulty is met in the courts 
where the attitude of mind is often 
quite different, and in the offices of the 
prosecutors where similar obstacles are 
encountered. Our social agencies are 
frequently confronted with the follow- 
ing viewpoints: 

(1) Babies should not be kept 
with their mothers, but be taken from 
them as soon as possible. 

This attitude has often made it diff- 
cult for a social agency to work out the 

‘problem of the mother. It is diffi- 


cult to place a mother with her child 
in a private home when the would-be- 
beneficiaries believe that mothers and 
babies should be separated. 
(2) The parties should marry each 
other. 

Often when a case is taken inté court, 
pressure is brought to bear on the 
mother to marry the father of the child. 
Our social agencies, as a rule, do not 
believe in forced marriages. Most 
forced marriages have been unhappy 
and have merely led to additional 
troubles. 

(3) A girl under 16 years must 
prove her innocence. 

So fixed has this notion become that 
very few attempts are made to enforce 
our age of consent law. ‘This law fixes 
the unqualified age at 16 years, and 
provides that girls between 16 and 18 
years prove previous chastity. The 
law for girls under 16 years is perfectly 
clear, and there should be no difficulty 
in enforcing it. 

(4) A man should not be exposed 
if he is a married man. 

Even the social agencies have hesi- 
tated to take action In case of a mar- 
ried man. Quite generally the effect 
on his family is made a greater con- 
sideration than the social effect of re- 
quiring the acceptance of proper re- 
sponsibility. How this situation can 
be improved, if married men are not to 
be held responsible for their actions, it 
is difficult to say. i 

(5) The girl must wear the scarlet 
letter. 

This notion is still altogether too 
common. No one seems to make this 
demand as far as it applies to men, but 
for a woman to be reclaimed is still 
difficult. A more tolerant sympathetic 
public opinion is needed. 


Some Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency 


By Neva R. DEARDORFF 
: Executive Secretary, Children’s Commission, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Poo speaking, it is fair 
to say that the juvenile delinquents 
of the community are those children 
who cause their parents or their neigh- 
borhood such trouble by their behavior 
as to lead to their being brought to 
court. Since what causes one parent 
trouble does not bother another one 
especially, what incenses one neighbor- 
hood is accepted complacently by an- 
other, and what looks ‘‘suspicious” 
to one policeman means nothing to an- 
other, it must be obvious that these 
children have no distinguishing attri- 
butes other than their experience with 
legal machinery. It is even true that a 
child is sometimes brought to court 
technically as a juvenile delinquent 
when no specific offense whatever is 
actually charged against him. Con- 
versely many children whose conduct is 
notoriously anti-social are not counted 
in the delinquent group. 


The fact that juvenile delinquents 
include not only violators of law but 
also offenders against morals and mores 
adds to the intangibility of the con- 
cept. While the Pennsylvania law 
giving the juvenile court jurisdiction 
distinguishes between incorrigible and 
delinquent children, for the purposes of 
ordinary discussion the two classes are 
lumped together as delinquent. Says 
the law: 


The words “incorrigible children” shall 
mean any child who is charged by its 
parent or guardian with being unmanage- 
able. The words “delinquent child” shall 
mean any child including such as have 
heretofore been designated “incorrigible 
children” who may be charged with the 
violation gf any law of this Commonwealth, 
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or the ordinance of any city, borough or 
township. 

Thus it will be seen that a delinquent 
child may range from a youthful law- 
breaker justifiably ignorant of the mass 
of state and local legislation to a very 
deliberate young offender. As for the 
incorrigible children whose parents find 
them troublesome it is well to remember 
here as elsewhere that it takes two or 
more to make a quarrel. In a situa- 
tion so inchoate, one wonders whether 
there is any person in the Common- 
wealth who might not at some period 
of his life have been delinquent or in- 
corrigible or both, and who was pre- 
vented from being definitely designated 
as such only by a large element of 
fortuitous circumstance. 

In this dilemma of having, on the 
one side, a whole population of children 
who might with a thoroughgoing ad- 
ministration of law be called at some 
moment or other delinquent or incorri- 
gible, and on the other side, a relatively 
small proportion of children thus actu- 
ally designated, it might be helpful to 
take the wholly objective point of view 
of the ethnologist and ask about 
the treatment of troublesome children 
as a culture trait in our civilization. 
What is it that brings a child to court? 
What happens to him when he gets 
there? 

It is not without significance that 
juvenile courts arose as and still remain 
to a very large extent, culture traits of 
cities. This is probably due to several" 
factors. First, there are more ways of 
becoming troublesome to parents and 
neighborhood in crowded cities than 
there are in the country. Second, the 
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machinery of the criminal law in cities 
becomes more impersonal and stereo- 
typed than justice dispensed in the 
country. Third, there were civic and 
philanthropic leaders in the cities who 
worked to see that such children as 
were brought to court should be 
treated not only with humanity but 
with some degree of intelligence. 

But this very change in itself, from 
the standpoint of the measurement of 
juvenile delinquency, brings about a 
curious situation. Just in so far as 
juvenile courts succeed in helping 
parents with troublesome children or 
at least in making the public think that 
they can, just to that degree will more 
parents with troublesome children re- 
sort to them and thus bring their chil- 
dren into this class. With a rigorous 
and ruthless administration of the 
criminal law any parent would hesitate 
to report his child as unmanageable, 
but with juvenile courts advertising 
broadly their use of humane meth- 
ods for the rehabilitation of children, 
parents need have no hesitation in 
bringing their children forward as the 
subjects of this free treatment. 


PREVALENCE OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY CASES 


All things considered, an astonish- 
ingly small proportion of our children 
come before juvenile courts. Let us 
take the Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia as an illustration. According 
to the 1920 census for Philadelphia, the 
city had a population of 278,429 chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and 
fifteen years inclusive: the numbers of 
boys and of girls were about equal. 
According to the 1924 report of this 


_ court, the number of “children’s cases 


referred to the juvenile court on new 
charges of delinquency and disposed of 
formally through court hearing or in- 
formally by the judge without court 
hearing” was as follows; 
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Boys? Cases Girls’ Cases 


DOU iss Shawn eed 4645 516 
TOG AE 4901 520 
W922. = 25 tenes 4768 595 
TORS Sad ais 5780 686 
LS er areca 715 


A new charge means that a new 
offense has been committed or that the 
conditions of probation have been vio- 
lated to such an extent as to warrant 
the filing of a new petition in delin- 
quency. But the above are not all 
the delinquency cases with which the 
court dealt. It had some pending from 
the previous year and it had some that 
were not disposed of at the end of the 
current year, and it had some handled 
by probation officers only. The maxi- 
mum figure for new charges dealt with 
by this court and its probation depart- 
ment for the year 1924 is 7132, of which 
6093 were boys’ cases, and 1039 were 
girls’ cases. ‘‘Cases’’ must not be con- 
fused with children; but taking the 
largest obtainable figure for cases in 
1924, and using the 1920 census figure 
as a population base, we get about forty- 
four boys’ cases per thousand boys be- 
tween seven and fifteen years inclusive 
and about seven girls’ cases per thou- 
sand girls of that age. There were 
3975 different children involved in new 
charges of delinquency during 1924, of 
whom $218 were boys and 757 were 
girls. Of these 3975 children, 1341 
had been known to the court in pre- 
vious years. The new intake of delin- 
quent children numbered only 2634. 


Jt is sometimes easier to get per- 
spective if one assumes a smaller unit 
of population with the same age dis- 
tribution. Let us take a city of a 
hundred thousand. If juvenile delin- 
quency cases were equally prevalent” 
in such a community there would be 
among its 15,266 children between the 
ages of seven and fifteen inclusive about 


336 boys’ cases and fifty-three girls’ 
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cases—with a lesser number of differ- 
ent boys and girls involved—in the 
course of a year. 

If every one of these “cases” repre- 
sented a different child, ,well started 
toward kecoming an adult trouble- 
maker in the community, the above 
estimate might have a considerable 
import. But let us see with what 
these children are charged. If they 
followed the behavior of the Philadel- 
phia children in 1924 these boys’ and 
girls’ cases would break up into the 
following percentage 1 groups: 


Percentage Percentage 
of Boys’ of Girls’ 
Cases Cases 
Beyond parental . 
contre] ee 33 54 
Truancy..... .. 11 9 
Runaway ll 21 
Runaway from 
institution . 4 5 
Incorrigibility . 7 19 
Offenses due to care- 
lessness, spirit 
of play or mis- 
chief . 30 7 
Stealing .. .... 28 7 
Assault <gsecie's x's 8 8 
Sex offenses. 1 6 
Witnesses in sex of- 
fenses i — 19 
All other offenses .. 6 5 


It would then appear that of our 336 
boys’ cases, a third would consist of 
conflict with parental authority with all 
that is implied of broken homes, 
parental irritability and inefficiency 
due to ill health, ignorance, mental 
defect and instability, troubles in 
school and in institutions and all of 
the other reasons which may lie back 
of a complaint made by parent or 
institution against a child. Roughly, 
another third of these boys’ cases 

1 These percentages are taken from the 1924 
Municipal Court report, p. 16. The fact that 
they add to 101 per cent is probably due to 
making adjuaments on fractional amounts. 


should be charged off as misfortune 
in getting caught in some thoughtless 
or mischievous prank or in offending 
some powerful force or some unsym- 
pathetic person in the community. 
If we know anything at all about boys 
we know that with 7638 of them in 
our city of 100,000, it would be the 
best behaved place in the world if 
there were not actually many more 
than a hundred happenings of this 
sort in the course of a year! Likewise 
with the cases of stealing, it would also 
be almost miraculous if in such a place 
there were only ninety-four instances 
when boys appropriated what was not 
their own. In the detailed figures in 
the Philadelphia report regarding the 
thefts or attempted thefts of these 
children one gets further light on this 
group. About a third are charges of 
unlawful entry, housebreaking and bur- 
glary, and a half are larceny. The 
numbers accused of automobile steal- 
ing, picking pockets, robbery and 
shoplifting are remarkably small. In- 
cluded in this group are also some 
children who stole from persons in 
the home and who stole necessaries 
such as coal and food for the home. 

Of the fifty-three girls’ cases in our 
town of a 100,000, over half would 
have originated on the complaint of 
the parental authority because the 
girl was unmanageable or a runaway. 
Of the remainder about half would 
have been held as witnesses in sex 
cases. 

In view of these facts it would seem 
that the serious minded citizens of our 
hypothetical city would scarcely find 
it necessary to get especially excited 
about juvenile incorrigibility and de- 
linqguency in their community on. 
account of its volume as measured by 
court contact. In candid moments 
they might even wonder why it was 
that, in a civilization which goes in 
for the deliberate stimulation of desire 
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for -thrills, excitements and physical 
satisfactions and which contains so 
many strains and pressures in family 
and social relationships, more boys and 
girls had not broken through conven- 
tional restraints to the extent of getting 
into court. 


Survey BY U. S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


We have assumed the prevalence of 
delinquency in an imaginary city of 
100,000 and based it on Philadelphia 
“experience.” Can we check our esti- 
mate? The U. S. Children’s Bureau 
surveyed the child welfare conditions 
and resources of seven Pennsylvania 
counties during 1924 as a service of 
co-operation with the Children’s Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania. Information 
on every delinquent and incorrigible 
child under the age of eighteen years 
recorded as having been known to any 
kind of court or correctional institution 
during the year July 1, 1923, to June 
30, 1924, was sought. The results are 
shown below. 

Thus it will be seen that even when 
the age of the delinquents is extended 
to eighteen years and the turbulent 
sixteen- and seventeen-year olds are 
included, these counties are far from 





TYPE AND POPULATION or COUNTIES STUDIED 


Total. 


In a mountain. county—1920 population approximately 


130,000 


In a dairying county—1920 population approximately 58,000 
In a bituminous coal county—1920 population approximately 


103,000 . 


' In a county of commerce—1920 population approzimately 


154,000. 


In a farm county—1920 pupulation approximately 174, 000 
In a manufacturing county—1920 population ieee! 


88,000... ... 


eer eo ® 


In a hill county—1920 population approximately 35, 000 peia 


furnishing the TA of court cases 
to whieh they are entitled according 
to Philadelphia experience and prac- 
tice. 

Ample room is left for a wide margin 
of expansion before the city figures are 
equalled. It is possible that the num- 
bers of court cases in these counties 
should be a little larger. It is not the 
custom of quarter sessions courts or 
district attorneys in this state to record 
facts regarding the age of offenders. 
Although the field investigators in this 
study made a determined effort to get 
court officials to go over the dockets for 
the year and indicate the youthful 
offenders, it is probable that a few 
cases were missed. 

If one may still farther belabor the 
point of the relatively small number of 
children who are officially designated as 
delinquent or incorrigible, it may be 
noted that in these seven counties all 
of the different children known either to 
courts or to correctional institutions or 
to both number 1326 and amount to 
eighty-five per 10,000 populaticn be- 
tween seven and seventeen years. In 
these counties as in Philadelphia the 
boys greatly outnumber the girls. 
Among the 1169 court cases, 990 were 







Cases of Children under the Age of 
18 Charged with Delinquency, In- 
eorrigibility, or Crime 


In Correctional 


In Courts Instituticns 
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those of boys, 174 were those of girls 
and in 5 cases the sex was not reported. 


TYPES OF OFFENSES 


It might be supposed that in the 
country there is less likelihood of chil- 
dren being brought to court without 
their having committed what is con- 
sidered there as a serious offense. It 
may be enlightening, therefore, to see 
with what types of offenses these 
children were charged. The tables 
that follow(pp. 78-75) classified some- 
what differently from those in the Phil- 
adelphia Municipal Court, give the 
exact charges as they stood in the 
county records. 


Data [INADEQUATE 
A little study of these figures sug- 
gests, first, that they must give but 
a fragmentary and vague picture of 
the misbehavior of children in these 
counties, and second, that the courts 


are serving much more as agencies for- 


the prosecutions of offenses involving 
property than as a means of coping 
with character defects appearing in 
children. While it might well be 
thought that the 368 cases of offenses 
against property and the 164 instances 
of trespassing and malicious mischief 
committed by boys constitute a fair 
proportion of such cases in the com- 
munities, it cannot be supposed that a 
. total of fifty-six represents more than a 
small fraction of the offenses against 
morality by boys and girls or that forty- 
three violations of specific ordinances 
are more than a slight proportion of 
such occurrences in the community. 
It is true that the 153 cases under the 
blanket terms of “incorrigibility” and 
“delinquency” might add to the of- 
fenses against morality and violations 
of specific ordinances, but even with 
these possible additions the majority 
of such cases must have been unre- 
ported. e 


Ay 


It is also true that one young offender 
may exhibit several forms of delin- 
quency, only one of which has been 
singled out for labelling and classifica- 
tion when he is brought into court. 

In so far as the records indicate the 
specific nature of the offenses committed 
by the child, there seems to be in each 
category a range from the very serious 
from the standpoint of society, to the 
utterly trivial. The offenses against 
persons and animals begin with murder 
and end with knocking down a child. 
The category of vices tapers down to 
visiting a gambling house, while the 
offenses against property range from 
arson and robbery to breaking windows. 

Concerning malicious mischief and 
similar offenses in which general labels 
are used, it is enlightening occasionally 
to learn what was covered by these 
broad terms. ‘There seems no doubt 
but that an element of misfortune 
figured prominently in some of them. 
One such case was heard when the field 
investigators were visiting a juvenile 
court. Under the charge of tampering 
with railroad property a twenty-year- 
old boy and three others, who were 
from thirteen to fifteen years old, were 
brought in. The twenty-vear-old boy 
had thrown a dead snake up over a high 
tension wire and was throwing stones 
at it. The younger boys joined him. 
Unfortunately one of them threw not a 
stone, but an iron hooked bar, which 
caught on the wire and caused a short 
eircuit. This cut off the power in the 
nearby railroad shops, a consequence 
naturally unforeseen and unintended by 
the boys. 

A similar illustration of the way in 
which extraneous forces can operate in 
these juvenile cases comes from another. 
county. A fifteen-year-old boy with a 
mechanical turn of mind was delighted 
when a neighbor asked him to try to 
find out what was the matter with his 
automobile. After George had found 
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Distarsution BY Orrensr AND ŞAX or THE Cases or ČHMILDREN UNDER tas AcE or BIGHTEBN 
BROUGHT TO THE ATTENTION or Courts IN Seven PENNSYLVANIA COUNTIES 
July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1924 


OFFENSES 


Grand tolal 


% 


I. Offenses against persons and animals 
. Murder of baby. ay ae 
Involuntary manslaughter  ... .. 
. Accidental shooting. big 
Assault. . 
. Assault and battery : 
Assault and battery and robbery. 
. Statutory rape . S eee 
. Statutory rape and f. and b. 1 : 
. Assault and malicious mischief 
. Molesting other children . 
11. Knocked down child 
12. Cruelty to animals . 
H. Vice—Offenses against morality 
. Immorality ... : 
. Immorality (f. and b.) 1. 1 
. Fornication and bastardy oc 
Street walking ... 
. Immorality and receiving stolen goods 
Incorrigibility and iai : 
Sodomy ... ... a 
. Gambling. : 
. Visitor to gambling house 
ffenses involving property.. 
Larceny . .. 
Larceny, felony and burglary 
Larceny and forcible entry A os 
. Larceny and breaking and entering 
Larceny and truancy . i i 
Larceny and forgery .. 
Larceny and discharging firearms 
. Breaking and entering . 
. Attempting larceny. .. 
. Breaking and entering with intent to 
commit larceny ... 
11. Suspected of PRERE larceny « or lar- 
ceny '..... 
12. Receiving stolen goods. 
18. Breaking and entering with intent to 
commit felony.. 
14. Robbery enano aore wee 


par 

CUOMNAAGMES m 
reo 
ge oe 


tO 
Hi pd ED OO M or OO M ei 


oo 


1 
I 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
l 
3 
2 
6 
0 
l 
1 
2 
1 
2 
l 
7 


Se esennern| 
pd 


= 
Sa. 


} 


is ay ee ee a 
epee we & 
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pi 
Ái 
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i 17. Destruction of property f 
18. Shooting chickens 
19. Throwing stones and destroying Ton 
erty.. 
20. Tampering with railroad property. 





1 Fornication and bastardy 
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Disgtrisvrion BY Orrmnan AND Smx or Tas Cases or CHILDREN Unper ran Aam or EIGETEEN 
BROUGET TO tap ÅTTENTION or Courts or Seven PENNSYLVANIA Counties (Continued) 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24. Operating motor vehicle without con- 


July 1, 1928 to June 30, 1924 


+ 


Malicious injury to railroad oe : 
Tampering with automobile... .. : 
Tampering with mail boxes. . 


sent of owner . 


25. Breaking window playing ball.. 


IV. Fraud end deception. .... os. 0.12. e 


CWS a © O 


TO pd 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
VI. Of 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


4. 


4. 


. Blackmail with intent to extort money . 


Forgery ..........- 

. Cheating and defrauding and d forgery 
Embezzlement .. . 
Detranding ... OS Gusta ie: tae 
False pretense ec -Sora 7 


. Obtaining goods on false pretense p 
. Disposing of unwholesome and diseased 


meats do auiee sta Neue EG oe tae 


. Malicious mischief...........0...... 


. Trespassing and larceny .. ... ..... 
. Trespassing and malicious mischief... . 
. Malicious mischief and larceny 

. Trespassing ... .. ..... ... 

. Trespassing on . railroad property.. 


. Train riding E E E T 


< AEE 2s. ee ena Balen eee aya -We Be 
. Breaking jail ... 1. 16 sesecaeeee: 
. Disturbing the peace TEET OS 
. Surety of peace .. . 
. Disorderly conduct. .. n. ..e eee eee 

. Drunk and disorderly ...  ........-. 
. Drunkenness  .. ... 06. eee funk 
. Calling vile names..... 6. 2.0... o 

. Annoying neighbors ... ..... seso i 
. Carrying concealed weapons.. ... P 

. Discharging firearms. .........6.0055- 


7 ¢* ee C8 RRO RE 


. Having loaded firearms.... ... reas 


TUAT aea .. aoa a E tad 


Absence from school .......-..6008: 


VIL. Violation of specific ordinances.......... 


eee 


Violation of traffic regulation......... 
Violation of automobile law..-:... ...- 
Violation of swimming ordinance...... 
Violation of bicycle ordinance......... 
Operating motor vehicle without license. 


Total 


Gr % WO 


jl 


tO pi pd pi d a i RO O 


bet poe 
BAe Oe Art Hw WwW SK © KH > Or we © i oO d 


His 


4 
5 
3 
1 
41 
23 
I 
13 
4 
42 
14 
1 
9 
8 
3 





Sex Unknown 
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DISTRIBUTION BY Orrense AND Sex or tae Cases OF CHILDREN ÜNDER THE Ace or EIGHTEEN 


BROUGAT TO THE ÅTTANTION OF COURTS IN SEVEN PannsyLvania Countizs (Continued) 
July 1, 1923 to June 30, 1924 


6. Begging . in 
7%. Violation of liquor law i : 
8. Violation of city or borough ordinance 
9. Violation of curfew law . ... . 
10. Vagrancy . .... Se y 
IX. Conduct unsatisfactory : ss 
. Delinquency (not otherwise specified) l 
. Inccrrigibility .. 
. Incorrigibility and truancy 
. Incorrigibility and runaway . 
Loitering os 
. Runaway . 
. Runaway and suspicious ‘conduct 
. Suspected of being a runaway 
. Staying away from home 
10. Stayed out at night 
11. Suspicious conduct . 
12, Suspicion . 
18 Loafing on the atrest. 
14. Violation of parole.. ... 
X. Not reported .. Seis sss 


Cr eoenaas ë o ë bost 


O OND Om Oe 


a ee oe 


the difficulty and remedied it, the man 
asked him to run the car up the road a 
short distance to see if it was all right. 
George obeyed but, not being a skillful 
driver, he ran it into the ditch and 
damaged it badly. The owner then 
had George arrested on the charge of 
unauthorized use of a motor vehicle. 
He was taken to the county jail where 
he was held for about three weeks 
awaiting trial. The case finally came 
before the quarter sessions court and 
the boy was given a suspended sen- 
tence and crdered to pay the costs 
within three months. ‘The reasons ad- 
vanced for this formal action against 


. this child wes that in order to collect 


the insurance the owner of the auto- 
mobile had to make out a case against 
someone. 

It may come as a surprise to the 
uninitiated that this child was not 





heard in juvenile court. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out that 
the Pennsylvania juvenile court law, 
the eloquent preamble of which pleads 
that children be guarded from contact 
with crime and criminals, not only per- 
mits, outside of Philadelphia, the pre- 
liminary hearing—and often this is the 
final disposition—of a child’s case 
before the minor judiciary, but also 
makes exceptions possible in such a 
way as to bring many children’s cases 
into other courts. The practical out- 
come of this was clearly shown in the 
study of the seven counties. Of 487 
cases of children under the age of six- 
teen who had formal court hearings, 
only 228 were in the juvenile court and 
of 268 cases of children who had in- 
formal hearings, 149 were in that tri- 
bunal. The other cases came before 
police officials, magistrates, aldermen 
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and justices of the peace. It seems ob- 
vious that the spirit of the juvenile court 
law, if not the letter, is being ignored 
throughout this state. 


» » 
“Ton SPIRIT OF THE ÅGE” 


As one hears general discussions of 
the rising tide of juvenile delinquency, 
one wonders whether there has not 
been a confusion of ideas between ju- 
venile delinquency as it is strictly de- 
fined and that disconcerting precocity 
in the pursuit of pleasure, now dis- 
played by a good many young people. 
One wonders if what is now referred to 
as delinquency is not really a shift for- 
ward into earlier years of the worldly 
cynicism and the exercise of individual 
liberty and judgment which was for- 
merly reserved for the more mature, 
the masculine and the privileged 
generally, This may appear to the 
middle-aged, remembering their own 
youth, as shockingly hard-boiled,‘ but 
they must also recognize that this 
world is now somewhat franker, more 
aboveboard, and in some ways more 
generally sophisticated than it used to 
be. The young people,but reflect,the 
spirit of the age, shared alike by young 
and old. They reflect the behavior of 
the parents and the family friends and 
they strive to imitate the leaders in 
society and affairs. Are not the behav- 
ior and ideas of children the crude 
but honest mirror of what the com- 
munity is now teaching—not by 
precept but by action and example— 
are the real values and desiderata of 
lifer 

We recommend that those citizens, 
whose excitement on the volume of 
juvenile delinquency can be allayed by 
the official figures, transfer their appre- 
hensions to these less defined but no less 
real problems of the ideals of worth and 
pleasure now put before children. 


TREND OF TREATMENT 


While the spirit of the age undoubt- 
edly accounts in large measure for the 
conduct of youth, it is only one, and at 
that the vaguest, diagnostic factor in 
the treatment of the individual child 
who gets into such serious trouble that 
the community must reckon with him. 
What is the trend of our treatment of 
delinquent children? Not being much 
afraid of them, we have almost ceased 
to call them criminals. In & very few 
places the public is willing to get 
people who will study with patience and 
Imagination and will employ methods 
of skill and ingenuity in their behalf. 
In other places it is willing to give them 
a kind of cursory examination in an 
effort to avoid gross blunders and in 
still other places it does little or nothing 
except to put them through a dehu- 
manized form of procedure which is 
little better than that of the pre-ju- 
venile court days, except they are not 
kept in lockups, jails or penitentiaries. 
There are, however, in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere exceptions even to this 
beginning step. 

The following illustration will per- 
haps mark the point from which we 
must now start in the evolution of an 
intelligent handling of child offenders. 
This case was heard when the investi- 
gator was attending court in the farm 
county, listed above as one of those 
studied by the Children’s Bureau. ' 

The hearing lasted about five min- 
utes. It wasa case of a fifteen-year-old 
boy charged with breaking and enter- 
ing a railroad station. He had been in 
a local home for boys and was accom- 
panied by the superintendent, who was 
also the volunteer man probation. 
officer. They had come to court early 
and stayed in the court of quarter ses- 
sions for nearly two hours until the 
business there was finished. They 
then went into another courtroom for 
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this boy’s hearing. There were about 
fifteen persons present, including the 
court attachés, a newspaper reporter 
and two deputy sheriffs with their 
prisoner from the county jail. The 
parents of the boy, both of whom lived 
in the vicinity, were not present. 

The two railroad officials were put on 
the stand first to testify. The super- 
intendent of the boys’ home then gave 
briefly some facts regarding the boy’s 
history. It seemed that two years be- 
fore the boy’s father had formally re- 
leased and surrendered him to the 
superintendent of the boys’ home, who 
had placed him twice in farm families. 
The boy had behaved badly, stolen 
from the farmers and run away. He 
had been arrested for larceny and 
brought before a local justice of the 
peace, who had returned him to the 
boys’ home. Another attempt was 
made at a farm placement, but this 
had been equally unsuccessful. The 
superintendent had no recommenda- 
tion to make and the boy was put on 
the stand. 

In answer to the district attorney’s 
questions, he admitted that the charges 
against him were true. He said that 
he could not go home as his parents did 
not want him. Thereupon the judge 
spoke for the first time in the five 
minute hearing. He committed the 
boy to a reform school. 

This boy’s offense and commitment 
were the subject of considerable news- 
paper publicity. 

Without prejudging what the reform 
school might be able to do, the treat- 
ment accorded this boy up to the time 
of his commitment would seem to have 
been the most effectual way now known 
of turning him into a hardened crim- 
“inal. For, if the study of the develop- 
ment of crume has shown anything, it is 
that the mishandling of the juvenile 
delinquent is not only futile but also 
often the precipitate which transforms 


him into an active and determined 
enemy of organized society. 

In no aspect of life do the elements of 
social and of individual psychology 
interweave into a more intricate web 
than in juvenile delinquency. No phase 
of human relationships presents more 
complicated problems. The proper 
adjustment of every delinquent child 
is a process which challenges the 
bringing into play of every resource of 
knowledge and skill that modern 
medicine, psychology and psychiatry 
have developed. The fact,that rela- 
tively few children are now coming 
into courts makes the scientific han- 
dling of them a practical possibility 
almost everywhere. ? 


The principal task now would seem 
to be not the stemming of a rising tide 
of juvenile delinquency in this country 
by emergency measures, but the cpen- 
ing of channels for getting to parents, 
teachers, officials and all others who 
must deal with children, first, the 
stores of readily available, easily ap- 


2 If one would know the best that is being done 
for these children, he will learn most if he turns 
to those workers in this field whose contact is 
direct, extensive and practical and whose social 
vision is clear and accurate. For juvenile court 
officials, Dr. Miriam Van Waters, of Los Angeles, 
in Youth in Confict, published in 1926, has 
spoken the Jast word Dr. Cyril Burt, in The 
Young Delinquent, 1925, presents a picture o? the 
kind of study and treatment the psychologist 
of the Department of Education of the London 
County Council seeks for each young trouble- 
maker. Three Problem Children and The 
Problem Child in School, recently published by 
the Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, and Habt Clinics for the Child of 
Pre-School Age by Dr. D. A. Thom, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 135, represent 
the approach from the angle of the Child Guidance 
Chime. The Court, the Clinic and the Child, 1625, 
a memorial of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Chicago Juvenile Court, is a notable collection 
of papers on the subject. These constitute only 
a fraction of the excellent material readily at 
hand with which to begin the more intelligent 
and therefore more humane and fundamentally 
efficient and economical treatmentf children. 
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plied method for the fostering of 
physical and mental health, and 
second, of expert aid in especially 
difficult problems. Plenty of specific 
advice for those who have the sus- 


tained will to do something construc- 
tive in the prevention of delinquency 
or in the care of delinquent children 
is to be had simply for the opening of 
the recent books on this subject. 


Politics and Crime 


By Raymond Money 
Department of Public Law, Columbia University 


HE startling crime rate in the 

United States is probably due to 
defects in the administration of justice. 
Certainly it seems unlikely that any of 
the current popular guesses as to the 
causes of our regrettable situation, such 
as “the aftermath of the war,” the high 
tide of immigration, or the effects of 
the Volstead Act, are to be seriously 
credited. And wherein the adminis- 
tration of justice fails to work smoothly, 
it fails because it is compelled to op- 
erate under the handicap of politics. 
From arrest to conviction, from sen- 
tence to release, political influences are 
present, and wherever they are present 
they are pernicious. 

The ramifications of partisan poli- 
tics in the American courts are familiar 
to every observer of the workings of 
governmental institutions. Neverthe- 
less, it may be profitable to cite suffi- 
cient illustrations to bring out the 
number and aggregate importance of 
these influences. In describing these 
contacts and influences, care has been 
exercised to select the characteristic, 
rather than the unusual instances, and 
also to avoid names, even of the states 
from which the examples are drawn. 
There will occur to the readers similar 
instances to be found in practically 
every American jurisdiction. 


POLITICS AND THE JUDICIARY 
A judiciary composed of strong in- 
dependefit personalities with fine 


standards of propriety and a sense of 
responsibility not only for what hap- 
pens in the court room, but for other 
related segments of the process of 
justice, could do much to restore the 
prestige of the administration of jus- 
tice in every state. But such leader- 
ship, except in scattered instances, is 
impossible when the judiciary is so ex- 
posed to political influences. Judges 
must get elected, and so conduct them- 
selves as to attain re-election. The 
term, in an overwhelming number of 
states, 1s six years or less, a period not 
long enough to permit even the newly 
elected judge to forget the necessity of 
building his following for the next elec- 
tion. A distinguished member of the 
Bar, who had served a term on a state 
supreme court, said this in private 
conversation: 


I could not bring myself to run for re- 
election. It meant constant breaking in 
upon the time which a judge, sensitive to 
the quality of his written opinions, should 
give to study. It meant traveling from 
town to town, climbing stairways to the 
offices of professionally unworthy but 
politically powerful lawyers. It meant ac- 
cepting invitations to attend meetings of 
every sort, to speak on topics representing 
every kind of irrelevance. It meant ac; 
cepting familiarities from the unworthy 
without flinching, rejecting improper re- 
quests without administering the rebuke 
which they deserved. It was a hard choice, 
for I wanted the office, but the price was 
more than I could pay. 


ae 
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If this is the verdict when the office 
is so far removed from political influ- 
ences as is the state’s highest court, 
what must be the humiliation which 
our political system visits upon the 
judges of county and municipal courts! 

Another judge, in another state 
which shall also be nameless here, said 
that he knew of many instances in 
which judges of city courts were roused 
from sleep by demands from the friends 
of arrested men for the acceptance of 
bail bonds, Having complied with the 
urgent request, the judge was some- 
times permitted to soothe his broken 
rest by the thought of the five or ten 
dollar bill left on the table by the grate- 
ful surety. 

What lawyer, familiar with the con- 
ditions in the courts of great cities, has 
not seen newspaper men halt the prog- 
ress of a judge, as he retires to his 
private chamber after adjourning 
court, with the request that he recount 
to them the “high spots” of the day, 
which they have been too busy to se- 
cure in a more regular manner. Even 
in our delightfully informal land of 
equality, some store is set upon the nice 
question of which person should call 
upon which. Many people with old- 
fashioned ideas of the dignity of the 
Bench feel that the judge should be 
accorded the courtesy of receiving 
others. This custom still obtains in 
his relations with lawyers, who inva- 
riably must go to him to discuss mat- 
ters affecting their cases. But we have 
often seen the judge call hat in hand 
upon the newspaper proprietor. In 
one verified instance, he has on numer- 
ous occasions gone to the city editor, 
this practice almost assuming the form 
of a subordinate reporting at intervals 
to a superior. 

One reads these days with only 
casual interest that the mayor of New 
York has so far recovered from bron- 
chitis brought on by overwork as to 
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take his customary place at the ring- 
side in Madison Square Garden; and a 
few days later, that he has departed on 
a tour to the training camps of the 
ball teams of the Metropolis. The lat- 
ter is somewhat reassuring ‚to the 
reader, who ts weary of winter and who 
is glad to know at once that spring is 
on the way and also that democracy 
still lives. But one tires of the sport- 
ing editor’s practice in every great city 
of telling the public that “Judge —— 
was at the ringside.” Not that we ob- 
ject to manly sport, or to furtive flashes 
of evidence of the humanness of judges. 
But it has become all too evident that 
this tendency goes with the office. 
Else why should this officer be always 
at the “ringside”? Judge Landis is 
not only a considerable personage and 
an executive of power, he is a great 
national emblem of the relation be- 
tween our judiciary and the kingdom 
of sport. 

While the evidence is not all gath- 
ered, there is weighty proof that the 
non-partisan judicial ballot has not 
helped matters in this respect. Such 
data as are at hand show that the 
Bench is not freed, by that form of 
election, from politics. The successful 
candidate is not so definitely responsi- 
ble to the party boss, and if he is not 
only eminent but well known, he se- 
cures re-election without incurring lia- 
bility of a compromising kind. But to 
remove the party label does not make 
the judge non-political. He becomes 
his own political manager. The Cleve- 
land Survey of Criminal Justice proved?! 
that the change from a partisan to 
a non-partisan ballot resulted in the 
election of younger men with fewer 
years of experience at the Bar. It also 
proved that those elected had in more 
instances held other political offices. 
The party machine in the old days had 

1Moley,—An Outline of the Cleveland Crime 
Survey, p 16. è 
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selected judicial candidates with some 
consideration for experience as law- 
yers. The people have elected those 
whose names were most familiar be- 
cause of prior publicity gained as 
aldermen or prosecutors. One is 
not disposed to pronounce judgment as 
to the relative desirability of these two 
sets of qualifications. A young judge 
may be a good judge. Previous politi- 
cal experience may be a favorable way 
to gain that insight into human values 
necessary to a wise administration of 
the law. But those who believe that 
experience at the Bar is an important 
factor In a judge’s equipment, are 
likely to feel apprehension at these first 
results of non-partisanship. 


Powitics or PROSECUTION 


Next in importance to the Bench, in 
the enforcement of law, is the prose- 
cutor. The discretionary powers of 
this office are so great that pressure for 
favors of various kinds is continuous, 
and often politically irresistible. The 
possibility of building political influ- 
ence through the use of this office is so 
tempting that it becomes the very key- 
stone of the county ring in most of the 
three thousand counties in American 
states. In large cities, the assistant 
prosecutors are often chosen with a 
view not to specialization in the types 
of cases tried, but with reference to the 
nationalities most common 1n the city. 
Thus, the Italians, if numerous, are 
represented by a member of their race 
who meets with those fellow-nationals 
who find their way into the toils of the 
law, or who, perhaps, are concerned 
with someone else who has been so 
unfortunate. Favors, or promises of 
favors, constitute a tremendous source 
of political power. ‘The political lead- 
ers of that nationality operate through 
this representative, and each finds the 
other useful, while both contribute to 
the powey of the machine. 


The prosecutor’s office has become, 
moreover, a place where careers are 
started. This is especially true in rural 
communities. The prosecutor is young. 
According to the Missouri Survey of 
Criminal Justice, just reaching com- 
pletion, the median age of prosecutors 
in that state is from twenty-five to 
twenty-nine years; the median number 
of years of experience is from one to 
four. Thus the prosecutor’s office is 
the first step in a political career. After 
a term or two these young men are 
running for Congress, or for some other 
political office. An examination of the 
public lives of our leading lawyer- 
statesmen would show that a very 
large proportion have served as prose- 
cutors early in their careers. 

One of the results of the political 
nature of this office is the tendency of 
prosecutors to give undue attention to 
spectacular cases, to the neglect of that 
much larger class of cases, important 
in themselves but not likely to attract 
widespread attention. This means 
that while the prosecutor may devote 
tremendous energy to securing the con- 
viction of a few notorious criminals, he 
is likely to permit a large proportion of 
cases to go to trial with only indif- 
ferent preparation. If the aim of law 
enforcement is to make every commis- 
sion of an offense, as nearly as is hu- 
manly possible, result in some form of 
legal punishment, this political tend- 
ency of the prosecutor is very wrong. 
The professional criminal is not likely 
to be deterred by what happens to the 
isolated case, but by what experience 
teaches him is likely to happen in the 
average prosecution. 

The discretionary power of the 
prosecutor has been mentioned. This 
means, in most jurisdictions, that he’ 
may refuse to permit a case to proceed 
from arrest to the first hearing by re- 
fusing to issue a warrant. In the Mis- 
sourl Survey already cited, it was 
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found that, in the city of St. Louis 


over a considerable period of time, the 
prosecutor refused 972 out of 2464 
applications for warrants. This is only 
the beginning of the exercise of dis- 
cretion. Most cases are disposed of 
before trial by a “nolle pros”; which is 
in fact decided upon by the prosecutor, 
by dismissal in the preliminary hearing, 
or by a “no bill” by the grand jury. 
The prosecutor dominates the grand 
jury, and often quite effectively influ- 
ences the decision in the preliminary 
hearing. In both of these instances he 
may actually dispose of the case with- 
out formally assuming responsibility. 
His power over the criminal case is 
practically decisive. He is, then, 
politically the key to the whole process 
of law enforcement. 

The Daugherty régime in the U. S. 
Attorney~General’s office perfectly il- 
lustrated the politics of prosecution. 
According to the evidence developed 
by the senatorial investigation, one 
Jess Smith, without an official appoint- 
ment, and without the right to prac- 
tice law, cccupied space in the De- 
partment of Justice, and seemingly 
possessed great power in governmental 
prosecutions. If we may accept Sena- 
tor Wheeler’s interpretation, Mr. 
Smith was Mr. Daugherty’s political 
broker. He made political promises, 
arranged political rewards, and settled 
political differences. Mr. Daugherty 
could not be held responsible for Mr. 
Smith’s actions, because the latter was 
not legally a subordinate of the Attor- 
ney-General, and his promises could be 
repudiated, if need be. But he was an 
important man to “see,” perhaps one 
of the most important in all Washing- 


, ton. 


“Jess Smiths” are not uncommon 
in prosecutor’s offices everywhere. 
They are the contact between the 
political machine and the administra- 
tion of justice. 


81° 
POLITICS AND PENOLOGY 


In 1870, the First National Prison 
Congress included in its Declaration of 
Principles the following statement: 


The two master forces opposed to the re- 
form of the prison systems in otr various 
states are political appointments and a 
consequent instability of administration. 
Until these are eliminated, the needed re- 


_forms are impossible. 


The most recently released study of 
penal treatment in an American state 
is a report on pardons and paroles, 
made by Professor A. F. Kuhlman for 
the Missouri Survey. Professor Kuhl- 
man polnts out that the official records 
show that with every political change 
almost the entire salaried personnel of 
the penitentiary was changed. He 
also found that these employes came 
from almost every county in the state. 
The distribution of penitentiary jobs, 
then, was state-wide. In the same re- 
port is ample evidence that the grant- 
ing of pardons and paroles was very 
largely influenced by partisan consid- 
erations. ‘This requires no demon- 
stration—it 1s common to every state 
in the United States. If an attorney 
wants pardon cases he gets them in 
large numbers merely by being known 
as the governor’s friend, even though 
such friendship actually carries with it 
no influence whatever over the granting 
of pardons. 


Po.uitics oF Potich DEPARTMENTS 


Everyone is familiar with the poli- 
tics of police departments. It founda 
new and picturesque expression during 
General Butler’s tenure in Philadel- 
phia. Another chief of a very large 
city said in confidence: “I couldn’t last 
ten days 1f I permitted my force to 
attack crime as they really could at- 
tack it.”’ It is possible that this chief 
was overstating the case, but his state- 
ment would meet with agreement by 
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chiefs in other cities. One city had an 
“unofficial” chief who managed ap- 
pointments, assignments and promo- 
tions. He brought about some raids 
and prevented others. The official 
_chief knew of his operations and re- 
sented them, but was powerless to 
prevent them. A commissioner in one 
of the few cities in the United States 
which still remains under state control, 
said: “How am I going to avoid poli- 
tics in the police department? I am in 
politics.” In the same city, “H. P. F.” 
was appointed a probationary patrol- 
man in 1920. His superior officers 
might have found in the records of 
their own department that he had the 
following arrest record against him: 


Date Charge and Disposition 

June, 1912 Selling liquor without a li- 

: cense; discharged. 

Apr., 1915 Disturbing the peace; dis- 
charged. 

Mar., 1917 Disturbing the peace; dis- 
charged. 

Apr., 1917 Disturbing the peace; dis- 
charged. 

Oct., 1917 Frequenting assignation 
house; no recorded disposi- 
tion. 

Apr., 1918 Disturbing the peace; fined 
$5.00. 

Sept., 1919 Robbery suspect; released. 

Nov., 1919 Larceny suspect; released. 


Three months after his appointment, 
charges were filed against him and he 
was dropped from the force. But in 
1928 he was reinstated as a patrolman. 

Raymond Fosdick, in his American 
Police Systems, comments as follows 
upon politics in the detective forces of 
certain cities: 


On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that the lack of civil service standards in 
the selection of detectives often opens up 
the entire fgrce to politics of a mean and 


petty sort. Inasmuch as assignment to 
detective work carries with it a certain 
measure of personal freedom as well as the 
prestige which goes with a higher quality of 
work and additional compensation, it is 
much sought after. In San Francisco, at 
the time of my visit, the entire detective 
bureau was shot through with politics, and 
assignments to this grade were the inevita- 
ble result of “pull” and favoritism. While 
the rest of the force in this city had been 
partly freed from politics, these sinister in- 


- fluences had not yet been driven from the 


detective bureau. Similarly in Atlanta ap- 


- pointments to the detective bureau have 


all too often been the result cf political 
affiliations recognized by the board of police 
commissioners. In Pittsburg, where de- 
tectives may be chosen from civil life, the 
results are far from satisfactory. “They 
are not detectives, they are politicians,” a 
high ranking officer of the uniformed force 
told the investigator. 


We have already indicated that poli- 
tics is not always based upon political 
party divisions. It may be most deeply 
rooted in religious, racial or some other 
interest in the community. In police 
departments, there is the mevitable 
and everlasting factional quarrel with- 
in the system between the Masons and 
the Catholics. This varies in its in- 
tensity from a quiet rivalry to a bat- 
tle royal over the headship of the 
department. It is one of the most 
unfortunate of all of the influences 
which impair police efficiency. An- 
other form of “pull” was shown in 
New York during the last months of 
the Hylan administration. An actress 
appearing at two theatres was for sev- 
eral nights transported from one to the 
other with a police escort. The ac- 
counts of eye-witnesses claimed a speed , 
for her limousine of fifty miles an hour. * 
Traffic was held for her, and thus, with 
the aid of the police, she secured all of 
the advertising that the “White Way” 
could afford. 
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Tur REsponsiBitity oF POLITICS FOR 
CRIME 


Thus the whole process of justice 
from arrest to pardon is colored, if not 
dominated, by political influences. 
These influences are not entirely party 
influences; they represent in large part 
those politiéal forces which are less re- 
sponsible, such as the newspaper press, 
economic interests, immigrant groups 
and others. 

_ There are other general relationships 
between politics and crime which pre- 
sent a mare immediate problem. One 
of these is the effect of the rising tide of 
liquor. In December of last year, 
there were convicted at one time in a 
Federal district court a score of de- 
fendants on a charge of conspiracy. 
Among them were a number of promi- 
nent politicians of St. Louis and of 
Cincinnati. There were office-holders, 
including the Harding appomtee to the 
Internal Revenue Collectorship in 
St. Louis. The act out of which the 
charges grew was the stealing of liquor 
from a warehouse, to the value of 
nearly a million dollars, and the use of 
the liquor in bootlegging. The drag 
net of the Department of Justice caught 
the entire group, from the “higher 
ups” to those who had actually per- 
formed the criminal acts. ‘The per- 
sonnel of the group thus captured is a 
very interesting example of the opera- 
tion of criminal groups everywhere. 
There are connections with politicians 
and office-holders high in power, with 
ample money drawn from the business 
in which they were engaged and with 
influence which, in a mere state case, 
might have prevented any successful 
* prosecutions. 

The money now available from boot- 
legging operations 1s a very important 
factor in the problem of crime gener- 
ally. It furnishes the sinews of war 
when the police are engaged more ac- 


tively than usual in making arrests. 
It buys bondsmen and the property 
which bondsmen pledge. It employs 
able lawyers for defense, and it pur- 
chases influence. This element of cor- 
ruption has so affected the administra- 
tion of justice that it is most certainly 
to be named a major cause of crime. 

It is common to scoff at the idea of 
“organized crime” with the assertion 
that such a conception is based upon 
fantastic notions of a vast underworld 
organization with workers, lieutenants, 
captains and at the top a “master 
mind,” an organization which has no 
being except in melodrama. But “‘or- 
ganized crime” does exist although it is 
not so nicely integrated as in the crime 
world of fiction. There is a division of 
labor—there are shop-keepers who dis- 
pose of loot, lawyers who have more 
than a professional relation to de- 
fendents, and others who grow rich on 
the proceeds of vice and bootlegging 
and who because of this wealth become 
masters of many criminals who ac- 
tively perform the work of crime. It 
is the despair of those who believe in 
party government that this semi-in- 
tegrated underworld does have its in- 
direct relations with political organiza- 
tions and thus reaches in its influence, 
officials who dwell in the very citadels 
of “respectability.” The trail from one 
end of this relationship to the other is a 
long one but it is well worn. 

After an experience extending to an 
intimate contact for several years with 
this question, a contact which has in- 
cluded participation in the two major 
investigations of the field made in 
Cleveland and in Missouri, the writer 
of this article is brought to the con- 
clusion that of all causes of the mounting 
tide of crime in America, the political 
aspect 18 the most important. New laws 
and new scientific discoveries will not 
avail much. Increased severity of 
punishment can accomplishevery little. 
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The institutions which are charged 
with law enforcement are too inti- 
mately bound to political interests. 
The influence of the political factors 
suggested in the preceding paragraphs 
must begr the major responsibility for 
the “crime wave.” Thirty years ago, 
the government of the American city 


was called a failure by Lord Bryce be- 
cause its politics had become utterly 
corrupted by public contracts and 
public utilities. To-day, most of the 
politics that has been driven out of 
those more profitable interests has 
found lodgment in the processes of 
justice. 


? 


The Work of the American Law Institute in 
Criminal Procedure 


By Wuram Draper Lewis, LL.B., Pa.D. 
Director, The American Law Institute 


HE American Law Institute has 
undertaken to formulate a Model 
Code of Criminal Procedure. This 
action of the Institute marks a definite 
stép forward in the solution of Amer- 
ica’s most pressing domestic problem. 
The administration of criminal jus- 
tice in the United States is a failure. 
This is an alarming fact. It is not a 
new condition. For years the failure 
has been patent to any careful observer, 
but it has taken the recent appalling 
increase in crime to make us realize it. 
It is easier to recognize this condition 
than to diagnose its causes. 


CRIME CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


We are all more or less familiar with 
comparative statistics showing the 
relative amount of crime in the United 
States and Canada or Western Euro- 
pean countries. A statement has been 
-made that during 1924 there were 10,- 
000 killed in crimes of violence in the 
United States while in England and 
Scotland during the same year there 
were only 151, and that there were in 
1998, 54 more homicides in Philadel- 
phia than in the entire Dominion of 
Canada. Another report asserts that if 
a man commits murder in the city of 
London he hes a ninety-three per cent 
chance of being hung, while if he com- 
mits murder in the United States, his 
chances of nct being caught at all are 
exceedingly good and he has the assur- 
ance that he runs only a five per 
cent risk of suffering the extreme pen- 
alty of the law. 


It is true that anyone who takes the 
trouble to examine critically the foun- 
dation of these and similar statistics 
will find that the data available do not 
warrant anyone setting forth as ac- 
curate definite figures and exact per- 
centages. Criminal statistics in Amer- 
ica and in the British Empire are not 
kept on a uniform system. ‘There is no 
uniform system of keeping such statis- 
tics in force among our several states 
and seldom any uniform system in 
different parts of the same state. 
Indeed, with us so little attention has 
been paid to the matter of collecting 
and tabulating accurate information 
concerning crime and the administra- 
tion of criminal justice that, except in 
rare cases, it is not possible, even with 
the expenditure of time and money, to 
obtain more than what may be termed 
approximate statistical results. 

Although, by reason of the deficient 
and chaotic state of our criminal sta- 
tistics, we are obliged to look skepti- 
cally on all attempts to give definite 
figures of the comparative amount of 
crime in this and other countries, the 
comparative number of convictions 
obtained, or the comparative number of 
punishments inflicted, the resulting 
picture which the figures quoted give us 
of an appalling amount of crime in the 
United States, and of the criminal’s 
immunity from detection, conviction 
and punishment is essentially correct. 
Whether the amount of serious crime 
per thousand of the population in the 
United States is five or ten times the 
amount in Great Britain, on whether 
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the comparative chances of detection 
and punishment are one to six or one to 
twelve is not very important. The 
truth which should be brought home to 
every American who cares anything for 
his copntry and his country’s future is 
that a vastly greater amount of crime 
exists here than in countries whose 
cultural and economic conditions are 
not essentially different from our own, 
while our administration of criminal 
justice, whether tested as machinery 
for crime prevention, or crime detec- 
tion, or crime conviction, is grossly 
inadequate to meet present conditions. 
The assertion, that the administration 
of criminal] justice in the United States 
is a failure, is the assertion of a fact. 


Way? 


The recognition of the condition 
leads to the asking of pertinent ques- 
tions: Why are so many murders, 
robberies and other major felcnies 
committed? 

Why do so large a portion of taose 
who commit them go undetected? 

Why.do so many of those who are 
caught escape conviction? 

Why are so many of those who are 
convicted allowed to return to prey 
again upon the community? 

There is no one answer to all or to 
any one of these questions. “Crime and 
the present breakdown in the admz:nis- 
tration of criminal justice, like poverty, 
have many causes. We are not likely 
to make progress in gaining contrcl of 
crime until we recognize this diversified 
character of the causes of our present 
unfortunate condition. The first step 
towards this control is to analyze these 
causes. When any one distinct cause 
is recognized, there can be reasonable 
hope of intelligent action to abolish it 
or to mitigate its effects. 

And yet the instinct to find a single 
and quick solution of present difEcul- 
ties is hard to eradicate. Ask almost 


any person of apparent intelligence 
regarding this present crime wave, and 
if he does not select as scapegoat the . 
World War, or—according to his feel- 
ings towards the 18th Amendment— 
prohibition, or lack of enforcement of 
prohibition, nine times out of ten he 
will assert that the causes of the trouble 
are’ the unscrupulous lawyer and the 
law’s technicalities and delays. But if 
the police fail to detect the person who 
has committed a crime, the real or sup- 
posed niceties and technicalities of the 
law, or the asserted willingness of a 
criminal bar to use perjured testimony 
to obtain! acquittals, are not in that 
case responsible for the non-enforce- 
ment of the law. It is clear that law- 
yers as a class are not responsible for a 
police organization that is often corrupt 
and has failed to develop an adequate 
detective system; neither are they es- 
pecially responsible for the wholesale 
pardons which disgrace the records of 
many of our states, or for the failure to 
use available scientific knowledge for 
the detection and segregation of per- 
sons who, unrestrained, are practically 
certain to commit serious felonies. 
And yet it is these things and others 
like them, rather than the technicalities 
and verbal niceties of the lawyer, 
which are mainly responsible for the 
mess we have made of our administra~ 
tion of criminal justice and of crime 
prevention, detection and punishment. 


LEGAL PROFESSION AROUSED TO 
DEFECTS 


I have no desire, however, to shirk 
the just share of responsibility of my 
profession for existing defects in the 
administration of criminal justice. 
The legal profession is largely respon- 
sible for what is known as criminal 
procedure, that is the law and court 
rules which regulate the arrest, indict- 
ment and trial of accused persons, and 
the appeals from convictions in criminal 
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cases. In this criminal procedure there 
are many defects. In recent years 
there has been a steadily increasing 
recognition cf this fact by leading 
judges, practicing lawyers and pro- 
fessors of law. The American Bar 
Association and state and local bar 
associations have appointed many 
committees of investigation and recom- 
mendation. This is an encouraging 
fact, because those who know the law, 
administer it and practice it, once they 
recognize defects in procedure and their 
own responsibility to secure improve- 
ment, are not only the persons best 
qualified to suggest remedies, but on 
their adoption, they are the only per- 
sons able to insure that the remedies 


will be effectively applied. This is the' 


reason for my assertion that the fact 
that the American Law Institute has 
undertaken to formulate a Model Code 
of Criminal Procedure marks a definite 
step forward. 

The American Law Institute is the 
outstanding agency of the American 
legal profession for the constructive 
improvement of law and legal admin- 
istration. Its two classes of members 
—life members and representative 
members—include the foremost judges, 
Jaw teachers and practicing lawyers in 
the United States. Life membership is 
a high professional honor. Among the 
official members are the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
the chief justices of the highest courts 
of the several states, the senior judges 
of the nine Federal Circuit Courts of 
Appeal, the deans of the principal law 
schools, the President and Executive 
Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the presidents of the state 
bar associations. 


Work or Iystitute on CRIMINAL 
CODE 


The immediate reason for the estab- 
lishment of the Institute was not the 


reform of criminal procedure, but the de- 
sire to give orderly expression to the 
common law by its careful Restatement 
and thereby to remove the chief causes 
of its uncertainty and complexity. 
The success which at once attended the 
efforts of the Institute in this most 
important work gave rise to the ques- 
tion whether the Institute could not be 
used as the agency through which the 
legal profession could operate to remedy 
those defects in criminal justice for 
which the Bar is primarily responsible, 
namely, the defects in criminal pro- 
cedure. A year ago the Institute re- 
ceived from the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Association of American 
Law Schools and the American Insti- 
tute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
requests to undertake the production 
of a Model Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The necessary financial assistance has 
been furnished by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial and the work is 
now under way. While it will take 
about three years to complete the Code, 
it is not unlikely that portions which 
will deal with matters in which reform 
is most needed will be published before 
the Code in its entirety is finished. 

As stated, the matters dealt with in 
the Code will include all proceedings 
from arrest to the final disposition of an 
appeal from conviction. The method 
by which the Code is being produced is 
similar to that which the Institute is 
using in making the Restatement of the 
common law. The Council of the In- 
stitute have appointed two Reporters 
for Criminal Procedure, William E. 
Mikell, the Dean of the Law School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. and 
Edwin R. Keedy, ex-President of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, and also a professor 
of law in the same University. Those 
familiar with recent work done in crim- 
inal law and procedure will realize that 
the two Reporters selected are leading 
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students and experts of the subjects 
with which the proposed code purposes 
to deal. 

The Reporters are ee respon- 
sible for the preparation of what are 
known, as preliminary drafts of the 
different parts of the Code and the 
accompanying Commentaries. These 
preliminary drafts are submitted to a 
group known as Advisers. The mem- 
bers of this group consist of persons 
well known for their work in criminal 
law administration such as Judge Olson, 
Chief Justice of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago, ex-Governor Herbert S. Had- 
ley of Missouri, Henry L. Stimson of 
New York who, as Federal District 
Attorney, conducted such successful 
prosecutions as those arising out of the 
sugar trust frauds and the operations 
of Morse, and Judge Nott of New 
York City, the justly famed and re- 
spected judge of an important criminal 
court. 

The Reporters and their Advisers 
will work over successive preliminary 
drafts at conferences each of which will 
last several days. As each part of the 
Code is finished to their satisfaction, it 
will be forwarded to a Special Commit- 
tee of the Institute, and when approved 
by this Committee, it will be submitted 
by them to the Council of the Institute. 
The Council is composed of some 
thirty-three members. On it.are such 
men as Root, Wickersham, Milburn, 
Byrne, Cardozo, Stone and Hughes— 
men who represent the legal profession 
in the best sense of the word. The 
drafts have to be approved by the 
Council. If anyone thinks that, be- 
cause the Council is composed of men 
much immersed in great affairs, their 
approval is a perfunctory matter, he 
would change his opinion if he could 
attend day after day from 9:30 to 5 
in the afternoon such a meeting of the 
Council as was held last December and 
listen to he discussion on each section 


of the drafts of parts of the common law 
submitted for their approval. 

Before any part of the Code can be . 
published as an official publication of 
the Institute it must be approved not 
only by the Council, but by the mem- 
bers of the Institute. The first draft 
of any matter submitted by the Coun- 
cil to the Institute is always a tentative 
draft. The Institute does not plan to 
publish officially, as final drafts, parts 
of either the Restatement of the law or 
the Code of Criminal Procedure until 
opportunity is given for outside criti- 
cism. The plan on which the Institute 
works is to submit preliminary and 
tentative drafts to larger and larger 
groups of lawyers, withholding final 
publication until a draft is approved 
not merely by comparatively small 
groups of experts and leading lawyers 
and judges, but by the preponderating 
weight of legal professional opinion in 
all parts of the country. 

At present preliminary drafts of the 
first parts of the Codé are in course of 
preparation. ‘These first parts relate 
to arrest, preliminary hearing before 
magistrates, bail, method of prosecu- 
tion, grand jury and indictment. 
The most interesting things in connec- 
tion with these parts of the Code are 
bail and indictment. In most states it 
is in connection with these subjects 
that we find the most urgent need of 
reform. The spectacle of a man 
accused of almost any crime, short of 
murder, carrying on his criminal career 
while out on bail, or the spectacle of a 
person unquestionably guilty as charged 
being freed on appeal after conviction, 
because of some technical omission in 
an indictment which in no wise tended 
to confuse the accused as to the charge 
he had to meet at his trial, is not, to say 
the least of it, one calculated to make 

us proud of the functional efficiency of 
our government. 

I have spoken of the work in which 
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the Institute is engaged as a Code of 
Criminal Procedure. The use of the 
. word “code,” while in view of the 
nature of the work technically correct, 
may give a wrong impression. It is 
a code in the sense that its provisions 
regarded as a whole will cover all of 
criminal procedure as that term is 
properly understood. The arrange- 
ment, however, will be such that the 
proposed Code may be also regarded 
as a series of statutes, each statute 
dealing with a special subject. This 
arrangement is necessary because the 
defects in criminal procedure in the 
United States are not identical in all 
states. Thus, in some states there are 
technical requirements for the indict- 
ment, or formal charge of crime, as a 
‘result of which a misspelled name, or 
similar immaterial mistake, has caused 
the freeing of some rascal on appeal 
after conviction, though he richly de- 
served punishment. In other states 
the judge, by constitutional or legis- 
lative provision, is prohibited from 
commenting on the evidence or even 
instructing the jury on matters of law 
where the instruction has not been 
especially requested by the attorneys 
in the case, the restriction acting as a 
serious impediment to the efficient 
working of the jury system. And so 
we might go from state to state finding 
that hardly any two states had an iden- 
tical list of procedural defects. 

Now it may be that sufficient popular 
and legal professional enthusiasm for 
the Code as a whole can be aroused to 
induce one or, more states to adopt it as 
a whole. This, however, is not likely 
to happen—at least until several vears 
after final official publication by the 
Institute. It is natural that each state 
should be interested primarily in its 
own defects. Whether any one state 
will consider the adoption of the Code 
as a whole, or confine itself to the con- 
sideration of those portions of the Code 


which relate to the most obvious defects 
in its present procedure is not a matter 
of special importance. The significant 
and important thing is the fact that the 
undertaking of the work by the Amer- 
ican Law Institute is an assurauce that 
the weight of legal professional opinion 
and influence will be behind any re- 
forms recommended. The people of 
the United States have a right to look 
to the legal profession for intelligent 
guidance in matters pertaining to the 
so-called adjective or procedural law. 
This work on criminal procedure, just 
as the Institute’s far larger work on the 
Restatement of the law, is evidence 
that the legal profession is now alive to 
its public responsibilities. 

All this is encouraging. It is so 
much to the good. But it would give 
you a distorted, though roseate, pic- 
ture, if I left you with the idea that the 
existing defects in criminal procedure, 
even though those defects formed much 
less than a fifty per cent fraction of the 
defects of criminal justice in the United 
States, were in a few years to be entirely 
done away with by the work cf the 
American Law Institute and the un- 
selfish labors of the legal profession 
generally. ‘There is more than one 
obstacle to the quick and certain full 
realization of improvements which 
would be desired by any intelligent 
student of existing criminal procedural 
conditions. 


EXISTING OBSTACLES 


In the first place we Americans are 
cursed, as well as blessed, with written 
constitutions. ‘The blessings are nu- 
merous and obvious. We love, and 
rightly, to dwell on them. But there 
are curses just the same, and one of the 
chief of these curses is that no remedy 
for any governmental or social evil can 
be discussed, either by the man on the 
street or by the expert, on its merits. 
Instead of focussing our attention ex- 
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clusively on what is best, we are always 
forced to consider what is constitu- 
tional. The reform of criminal pro- 
cedure is no exception to this rule. 
Indeed, more than most subjects, any 
remedy to almost any existing evil 
tends to raise a pandora box of unan- 
swered constitutional conundrums, 
some of them arising from the provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution, but 
most of them from the numerous pro- 
visions of our state constitutions. 
Take, for instance, the question of bail 
to which I referred a moment ago. 
Every state constitution has some 
provision on the subject, and while 
several states or groups of states have 
almost identical provisions, taken as a 
whole, there is much diversity. Pro- 
visions of the proposed Code on the 
subject tending to obviate an existing 
abuse may be constitutional in some 
states, but notin others. Or take what 
is known as the “third degree,” that 
system of mental torture by the police 
to extract information from the ac- 
cused. Should we substitute for it a 
system by which the accused can be 
formally interrogated by a magistrate 
or judge and his replies taken down and 
submitted to the jury at his trial? 
Here again, the question cannot be 
considered solely on its merits, because 
we are confronted with innumerable 
constitutional difficulties arising from 
provisions against a person being com- 
pelled to testify against himself. Thus, 
while the Code of Criminal Procedure 
to be produced by the American Law 
Institute will not suggest any modifica- 
tions of constitutional safeguards es- 
sential to protect the innocent from 
conviction, in many states all existing 
defects in criminal procedure cannot be 
remedied without the adoption of 
amendments to the state constitution 
—a process frequently involving years 
of tedious delay. 

In the next place we are a people hav- 


ing all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages which spring from our legislatures 
being organized on the committee . 
rather than on the cabinet system. 
All bills introduced are automatically 
referred to the appropriate committee. 
Any bill not involving the expenditure 
of money or a question of a political 
nature 1s almost sure of being adopted if 
it is returned by the committee with a 
favorable report. This is especially 
true of a short bill which relates to a 
matter on which the average legislator 
is not apt to have either knowledge or 
opinion. Now, members of the legis- 
lature are human. The legal members 
are no exception to this statement. 
Furthermore, there are many legis- 
lators who are engaged in the active ' 
practice of the law. It is a natural 
result of all this that there not in- 
frequently arrives in the legislature a 
representative who has just had the 
experience of failing to secure an ac- 
quittal of his client because the natural 
result of his eloquence on the Jury was 
marred by some ruling or other conduct 
of the judge presiding at the trial. 
The outraged representative introduces 
a bill prohibiting all judges thereafter 
from following the example of the judge 
to whose conduct he objects. Thus in 
many of our states the legislative 
changes in criminal procedure represent 
the desires of lawyers for the defense 
who wish to reduce the judge, when an 
issue of fact is submitted to the jury, to 
the position of a police officer at a prize 
fight, the contestants being the lawyers. 
Many of the evils which surround the 
trial of some notorious criminal case, 
which rightly make the layman distrust 
the efficiency of our courts, are due to 
the fact that the legislature has little by 
little made it impossible for the judge 
so to act that justice can be judicially 
administered. It has changed the trial 
by jury, as known to our ancestors, 
from a system designed to discover the 
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real facts into a system to test the skill 
of the lawyers for the state and the 
, defense. 

And one of the most discouraging 
things in connection with any attempt 
to improve criminal procedure and to 
do away with these conditions is that 
in spite of the rising tide of crime there 
is no present sign of any abatement in 
this kind of legislative tinkering with 
procedure. Thus, there is now pend- 
ing before Congress a bill, known as the 
Caraway bill, which prohibits any 
Federal judge, when an issue of fact 
is being tried by a jury, from expressing 
his opinion on the credibility of the 
witnesses or the weight of their testi- 
mony. A bill, in short, which would 
silence the only person at the trial who 
by any possibility can speak to the jury 
with an impartial voice. It embodies a 
rule unfair to the prisoner at the bar 
whose limited purse prevents him from 
hiring an experienced and able advocate 
to plead his cause, though the state may 
be represented by a forceful district 
attorney whose political future depends 
upon successful conviction. On the 
other hand, it is often unfair to the 
state when a defendant accused of 
crime has the financial ability to secure 
the foremost legal talent. Whether 
the bill will be passed by the present 
session of Congress I do not know. At 
the last session a similar bill passed one 
House and was only prevented from 


‘of those who commit crime. 


passing the other by the congestion 
of legislation. It will unquestionably 
take an aroused legal professional and 
public opinion to defeat it, though I am 
glad to state that the two distinguished 
lawyers who represent Pennsylvania in 
the Senate and the distinguished law- 
yer, also from Pennsylvania, who is 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, are prepared to do all 
they can to defeat it. 


~~ 


THe Brient SIDE oF THE PICICRE 


Enough, however, of things dis- 
couraging. ‘The bright side is that the 
very badness of existing crime condi- 
tions has aroused the leaders of the Bar 
to put forth intelligent effortto improve 
those conditions for which the profes- 
sion is responsible. The lawyers of 
the country are at last making an 
effort to correct defects in criminal 
procedure. At the same time, the 
people are thoroughly aroused. They 
are insisting, and rightly, that some- 
thing shall be done to control crime and 
to secure the detection and conviction 
May we 
not have a right to hope that the con- 
junction of these two things, in the next . 
few years, will go far to take away the 
evil results of our present failure to ef- 
ciently perform one of the most im- 
portant governmental functions—the 
administration of criminal law? 


Criminal Procedure—Defects in its Administration 


By Wurm E. Mixers, 
Dean of the Law School, University of Pennsylvania 


HE term “criminal procedure” is 
sometimes loosely used as synony- 
mous with “administration” of the 
criminal law. “Administration” em- 
braces “procedure,” but it also in- 
cludes such matters as the organiza- 


tion of the courts and police force, 
methods of punishment, systems of 
probation and parole and many other 
matters that are not a part of “criminal 
procedure” proper. 

I shall here confine myself to pro- 
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cedure proper, t.e., to legal proceedings 
used in enforcing the criminal lw, 
from the arrest of the accused to his 
conviction and sentence. 

Our criminal procedure was, in the 
main,elnherited by us from England, 
except for two important features— 
the public prosecutor and the appeal. 

While there is substantial uniformity 
in the main features of criminal pro- 
cedure in all our states, many minor 
differences exist, and it is due to tkese 
variations in part that the differences 
in effectiveness in the administration 
of the law exist in different states. 

If we were indifferent to the con- 
viction of innocent persons who man- 
aged to get themselves accused of 
crime, there would be no difficulty in 
having a system of procedure taat 
would function 100 per cent in the 
conviction of the persons brought to 
trial, and that without delay; but it 
must be remembered that a perfect 
system of criminal procedure, while 
it would infallibly convict the guilty, 
would just as infallibly acquit an 
accused innocent person. The prob- 
lem is to so balance the system that 
as nearly perfect an instrument will 
be had as 1s possible. 


Warere Revision Is NEEDED 


Due to historical reasons that can- 
not be gone into here, the provisions 
for safeguarding the innocent accused 
person have grown out of proportion 
to the accusatory provisions, and so 
the system has’ been thrown out of 
balance with the result that too many 
guilty escape conviction. Indeed the 
defects in the system appear before 
the accused is even put on his trial. 
They appear in the matter of bail. 
It is very important that there should 
be provisions for releasing an accused 
person on bail, otherwise innocent 
persons accused through malice or 
because of mistaken zeal on the part 


of the prosecuting officers acting under 
the spur of public opinion in times of 
“crime waves,” or because of incrimi- . 
nating circumstances, would languish 
in jail for months or even for years 
until crowded court calendars per- 
mitted of their being tried and re- 
leased. Our present system of bail, 
however, needs overhauling. Aside 
from the evils of “straw” bail, it is 
not an uncommon occurrence for a 
person under indictment and at large 
on bail for one crime, to be arrested for 
another crime and be admitted to bail 
a second time; and this may continue 
almost indefinitely. Many persons 
doubt if bonding companies should be 
permitted by law, as now, to furnish 
bail, or even if cash bail should ever 
be allowed. 

Methods of prosecution for crime 
should be re-examined. In a majority 
oi the states of the Union a charge of 
crime is first investigated by a magis- 
trate and, if a prima facie case is made 
out against the accused, he is held for 
a second similar examination by the 
grand jury, which may discharge him, 
though the magistrate has determined 
that there is a prima facie case against 
him. If the grand jury agree with the 
magistrate, they may hold him for 
trial, but even then the prosecuting 
attorney, in some states in his own 
discretion, and in others with the con- 
currence of the judge, may nol. pros. 
the case. Are all these safeguards, as 
some call them, or chances of escape, 
as they are called by others, necessary? 
Opinions differ, and some states have 
practically eliminated the grand jury 
as a prosecuting agency. 

If the grand jury indicts, it does so in 
a formal instrument about which there 
grew up as pretty a set of technical 
legal rules as the minds of the old 
schoolmen could devise. Many of 
these rules still exist, hampering the 
courts in their administration of the 
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law and resulting, after the conviction 
of the defendant, either in the dis- 
charge of the defendant or in what 
frequently amounts to the same thing, 
a new trial, with the consequent delay, 
expense and chances of acquittal due 
to the absence of witnesses, decreased 
vigor of prosecution, and other cir- 
cumstances. ‘There is much that can 
be done in simplifying indictments and 
in abrogating technical rules of law 
governing them. 

The rules of law governing the actual 
trial of a criminal case could be im- 
proved in many particulars; this is 
especially true of the rule, existing in 
all but a very few of our states, which 
prevents the trial judge from com- 
menting on the evidence introduced 
during the trial. The rule, almost 
universal m this country, that the 
refusal of the defendant to testify in 
his own behalf cannot be commented 
on before the jury, is likewise much 
criticised and should be restudied, as 
should the rule in force in a majority 
of states requiring a unanimous verdict 
for conviction. The law governing 
verdicts contains technicalities that 
could be eliminated without depriving 
the defendant of any substantial 
rights; and the law relating to appeals 
could be improved. Indeed, what is 
needed is what has been planned by the 
American Law Institute, the prepara- 
tion of a complete model code of 
criminal procedure.! 

There has been a disposition in some 
quarters to question the advisability of 
proceeding with the drafting of such 

1 See article by William Draper Lewis, p. 85. 
— Tear Eprror. 


a code until elaborate country-wide 
surveys have been made. It is well 
that such surveys should be made; 
they will serve to focus the attention 
of the public on some of the defects in 
our existing law of procedure, though 
most of the defects that exist ir proce- 
dure proper as distinguished from other 
matters of administration can be 
gleaned from the “Reports.” 

One has only to consider the time 
required and the money expended in 
the survey made in the single city of 
Cleveland a few years ago to see that it 
would require hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and a generation of time 
to complete a survey of the entire 
country. It is much more practicable 
to proceed with the formulation of a 
code that will correct the defects al- 
ready known to exist than to wait 
thirty years to discover whether others 
exist or not,so that they may be in- 
cluded. It is not necessary to make an 
elaborate investigation to determine 
whether a rule of law is bad that 
reverses the conviction of a murderer 
because the indictment omitted to 
state that the person killed was a 
“human being.”’* Such a rule, and 
many others existing need only to be 
stated to be recognized as being an 
artificial handicap to the effective 
administration of justice. Let us cor- 
rect these defects that are known to 
exist, and when others, not known, 
appear a generation hence, as the 
result of the proposed investigations, 
they can be provided against by addi- 
tions or amendments. 


2 People v. Lee Look, 187 Calif. 580. 
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Suggestions for Reform in Criminal Procedure 


By ALAN JOHNSTONE, JR., ESQ. 
Baltimore, Md., formerly Managing Director Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission 


HE proposal of the American Law 

Institute to prepare a Model Code 
of Criminal Procedure is heartening. 
While no reform in procedure alone will 
solve America’s grave crime problem, 
it will do much to restore confidence in 
the criminal courts. Such a develop- 
ment will do much to expedite the sim- 
plification of the substantive criminal 
law itself which is more fundamental. 
Moreover, it may perhaps inspire more 
rapid progress in our methods of police 
which is of even greater importance. 
Procedural reform will certainly, too, 
enable the utilization to better advan- 
tage of our present overburdened and 
inadequately trained police and detec- 
tive forces, now constantly checkmated 
and defeated by outworn and anti- 
quated provisions in the law of pro- 
cedure dignified by the misnomer of 
“technicalities.” 

Certain suggestions for changes in 
procedure may be helpful not because 
they are novel but because they are re- 
inforced to some extent by some obser- 
vations of the administration of crimi- 
nal justice in one of our principal 
cities. They may best be stated in the 
order of their sequence in the orn 
criminal case. 


WHEREIN REFORM [s NEEDED 


The present law and method of ar- 
rest is much confused. The usual com- 
mon law rules are certainly “more 
honored in the breach than they are in 
the observance” in the average Amer- 
ican city. Unlawful arrest is more 
usual than otherwise because, for in- 
stance, it is manifestly impossible that 
the avergge officer shall witness a con- 


siderable percentage of the misde- 
meanors as to which he is called upon 
to act or to secure warrants in time to 
apprehend fleeing criminals. A sensi- 
ble restatement of the law and proce- 
dure of arrest in the light of eu 
day urban conditions is needed. 

The irritating spéctacle of the ac- 
cused in a criminal case complacently 
remaining silent with no right on the 
part of the state to interrogate him has 
given rise to the “third degree” meth- 
ods of the police. The latter practice 
has led to the widespread suspicion of 
any information which comes from the 
accused while under arrest and its ac- 
tual exclusion as evidence in some 
jurisdictions. The point at issue fol- 
lowing an arrest is the guilt or inno- 
cence of the person accused. He has 
more information on the point than 
anyone else. If innocent, it is to his ad- 
vantage to speak. If guilty, no fancied 
theory for his protection should thwart 
the authorities in the endeavor to estab- 
lish his guilt. The right of the state to 
formally interrogate the accused before 
a judge at the preliminary hearing and 
to present the record of his replies or 
failure to reply at his subsequent trial 
should be clearly established. 

The theory of bail is that the ac- 
cused is entrusted to the custody of a 
bondsman who will procure him on the 
eall of the court. The practice in all 
too numerous cases is that the accused 
is released on the pledge of a money 
value which he and the bondsman, by* 
previous arrangement, are quite willing 
to forfeit for non-appearance. It is 
frequently also an arrangement to 
enable a confirmed criminal to continue 
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his career in order to provide funds to 
pay the fees of the bondsman and his 
counsel. A rule established by the 
court in one jurisdiction, that no prop- 
erty may be pledged as bail in more 
than one case at a time and that no 
bondsman with outstanding forfeitures 
against him is acceptable, is so simple 
and effective that it may well become a 
part of the law of procedure as to bail. 
The multiple hearing of criminal 
cases is time-consuming and wasteful. 
The infericr criminal courts in the 
United States are notoriously inferior in 
the ability, training and character of 
their judges, as well as in their jurisdic- 
tion. One of the most pitiful spec- 
tacles in our municipal life is that of a 
horde of offenders, which we have been 
at great pains and expense to detect 
and arrest, passing through the meshes 
of our police courts which venal ma- 
chine politicians with their army of 
“fixers” have been at equal pains to 
make large enough to provide easy 
egress. Tke useless detention of in- 
nocent accused persons and the waste 
of time of witnesses is also not incon- 
siderable. There is no sensible and 
defensible reason why the court of 
first instance should not be empowered 
to render final judgment in every 
criminal case brought before it and 
why one hearing should not suffice in 
all except a negligible number of cases. 
This may be accomplished by the aboli- 
tion of the inferior criminal court and 
the establishment of a consolidated 
criminal court as Detroit has done. 
The, constitutional provision for in- 
dictment by grand jury is essentially a 
right and not a requirement. ‘There is 
no valid reason or consideration to 
revent the inclusion of a provision for 
he voluntary waiver ,of indictment 
with the consequent trial on informa- 
tion, as is the practice in certain mis- 
demeanor cases in the Federal courts. 
Indeed, such is the practice in Mich- 


igan, although the right to demand an 
examination of the facts by a grand 
jury prior to trial is probably existent. 

Such arrangement for the waiver of 
indictment would undoubtedly result 
in the elimination of indictment with 
the consequent saving of an additional 
hearing or review in a great volume of 
cases. 

For more than a century under the 
constitution of Maryland the accused 
has been privileged to elect whether he 
shall be tried by a jury or whether by 
the court alone. This expedient has 
resulted in the great majority of erim- 
inal cases being tried without a jury, 
ninety-three per cent being thus tried 
in 1925. Asa consequence the criminal 
courts of Baltimore were able, when 
supported by an aroused and intelli- 
gent public opinion, in 1925 to dispose 
of ninety-two per cent of the cases 
within three weeks of arrest. Only 
twenty-four triable cases remained on 
the docket after the end of the court 
term, a volume of 5057 cases having 
been disposed of. This development 
was aided, it is true, by a reform in the 
fiscal affairs of the State’s Attorney’s 
Office—namely, the abolition of the 
antiquated and indefensible fee system 
—but it could not have occurred with- 
out the jury waiver arrangement. 

The selection of the trial jury and 
the prevalent inequality between the 
challenges available to the accused and 
to the state is frequently the cause of 
much delay and the means of the defeat 
of justice. In hotly contested cases 
days and sometimes weeks are thus 
consumed. A method by which the 
court and not counsel should examine 
the members of the panel and select 
the jury would cure this defect. It is 
manifestly proper to provide for the 
state and the accused an equal number 
of pre-emptory challenges. 

To confer on the trial court power to 
amend the indictment or infermation 
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at any stage of the trial where the 
rights of the accused are not prejudiced 
thereby, would seem to require no ar- 
gument. The simplification of the 
indictment itself so as to eliminate its 
outworr verbjage and formal allega- 
tions would contribute much to 
clarity and the lack of necessity to 
amend. 

To allege that the crime was com- 
mitted “with force and arms” “against 
the peace and dignity of the state” 
“with a certain deadly weapon, to wit, 
etc., “unlawfully, wilfully and with 
malice aforethought”’ and “in the coun- 
ty and state aforesaid” would all seem 
to be a harmless concession to the for- 
malist and the printer were it not for 
the fact that the books are filled with 
cases of convictions set aside because 
the indictment lacked one or several of 
these magic words. 

The prohibition against the trial 
judge commenting on the facts de- 
prives the jury of the benefit of the in- 
terpretation of the testimony by the 
only disinterested and presumably the 


best trained official at the trial. ‘The 
Federal practice which permits such 
comment within proper limits has so 
demonstrated its value as to merit in- 
clusion in a Model Code. 

Appeals are costly and time-consum- 
ing. The English practice of trying 
appeals on the original records, accom- 
panied by a typed transcript of that 
part of the testimony or ruling in 
which error is charged, together with 
the return of the trial judge thereon, is 
the answer to many of our appellate 
court problems. 

Difficulties in the way of the wide- 
spread adoption of such provisions will, 
of course, be numerous. Constitu- 
tional obstructions, inbred traditions, 
and natural inertia are powerful ob- 
stacles. But such a simple. scholarly 
and authoritative statement of them 
as we may expect from the American 
Law Institute may contain such in- 
herent and persuasive force as will, in 
this new day of aroused interest that 
is upon us, break through these ob- 
structions. 


The Problem of Criminal Procedure 


By JUSTIN MILLER 
Professor of Law, University of Minnesota 


RESENT interest in the whole 

subject of crime, and particularly 
in the administration of criminal law, 
has brought with it the problem of 
working out constructive changes in 
existing procedures. The problem is 
so complex that some people are 
frankly skeptical of the value of any 
model code of criminal procedure which 
may be prepared. On the other hand, 
there is so much need of improvement 
that it is difficult to see how any such 
work, dene in a scientific manner, could 


fail to accomplish desirable results. 

It must be admitted in the first place 
that the work of preparing a model code 
is not a mere matter of restatement. 
There are so many present ideas of the 
right way in which certain steps in 
procedure should be taken that a 
deliberate selection must be made as 
to each one of them upon grounds 
largely of policy and convenience. A 
good example is to be found in the case 
of appeals from trial courts on behalf 
of the state. The ideas of different 
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jurisdictions on this point range all the 
way from the one extreme of permitting 
- no appeal or review of any kind under 
any circumstances to the other extreme 
of permitting the state to appeal under 
the same circumstances as the de- 
fendant. It is equally difficult to say 
just what changes are most needed, 
because what is greatly needed in one 
state may be a long accomplished fact 
in another. Each state is jealous of its 
own ideas and we frequently find in one 
state a method which justifies itself 
in every way, while just across an 
imaginary line in another state there 
shines in all its original lustre an 
antiquated method so cumbersome, so 
slow and so inadequate that the facts 
ery out against it. 


DIFFICULTIES IN REVISION 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all 
lies in determining to just what extent 
each existing method is contributing to 
inadequacy in the administration of the 
law. This administration has been 
likened to a great net with many 
defective meshes through which fish 
of all sizes and varieties are escaping. 
It is easy to see that during the earlier 
stages of prosecution, when large 
numbers are being handled, a defective 
mesh may let out large numbers of fish 
whichshouldbe retained. Ontheother 
hand it is no doubt true that many who 
are lost are innocent or at least not 
clearly guilty. During the later stages 
of procedure the loss in numbers may 
be much less, but the prokability of 
guilt of those who escape at this time 
is much greater. It is therefore hard 
to say which phase of the subject most 
needs attention. My judgment is 
that we can well put our best repair- 
men to work all along the _ine. 

In connection with some processes it 
is easy to say, “Here is an easily 
demonstrable loss.” Such is the situa- 
tion with regard to ineffective methods 


of detection and apprehension, lack 
of proper understanding and co-opera- 
tion between police and prosecutors, 
abuse of the bail-bond and failure to 
prosecute where bail is forfeited. In 
such cases changes should be made 
which will eliminate so far as pcssible 
the chance of logs or escape. Here is 
a definite task and the difficulty lies 
in working out a suitable remedy. In 
connection with other processes, it is 
very difficult to demonstrate what 
particular practices are causing definite 
losses. In this class can be put those 
advantages which the defendant pos- 
sesses over the state at the time of 
trial, such as the right of a defendant 
not to be required to testify; the duty of 
the state to prove guilt beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt; the presumption of 
innocence; the right of the defendant 
to have an acid-tested statement of the 
charges against him while he 13 not 
required to reveal any of his defenses; 
the duty of the state to reveal the 
names of its witnesses while the de- 
fendant is not required to reveal his. 
About the only approach which can 
be adopted as to these practices is to 
say, “Guilty men seem to be escaping 
during the whole course of this trial 
process; it is impossible to say just 
what is making escape possible in each 
case, but it is obvious that the de- 
fendant enjoys a number of very 
substantial advantages,—probably all 
or several of them are contributing to 
each escape. If these advantages can 
be eliminated or reduced the probability 
is that the escape of guilty men will be 
lessened.” The question then becomes 
one of determining which, if any, of 
the advantages referred to are no 
longer necessary or justified by present 
conditions and which of those the 
people can be persuaded, through their 
legislatures, to do away with. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
way of making a fair appraisal cf the 
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present procedure lies in the fact that 
much of the present weakness in 
administration is caused by poorly 
trained and poorly chosen officers and 
the lack of administrative supervision 
and legdership. So long as this condi- 
tion exists it is doubtful just how much 
can be accomplished by changes in rules 
of procedure. This is particularly 
true of those earlier stages of procedure 
which include detection, apprehension, 
development of evidence, and the use 
of the bail-bond. It is necessary, in 
ord2r to have a just and intelligent 
administration of criminal law, that 
considerable discretion should be vested 
in the administrative officers. This is 
necassary in order that prompt elimina- 
tion may be made of spite cases, extor- 
tion cases and others of like character 
with which officials are well acquainted. 
Anv system of procedure must recog- 
nize this situation and make provision 
for it. The obvious implication which 


comes out of this, however, is that 
a matter of importance quite as 
great as that of procedure is the pro- | 
vision of properly trained and selected 
officers, both police and prosecuting, 
under intelligent supervision and direc- 
tion. 

In general we can say that anything 
which now exists in our procedural law 
which contributes to delay in prosecu- 
tion, anything which divides respon- 
sibility of administrative officers, or 
prevents effective co-operation between 
them, anything which makes possible, 
by reason of lack of adequate supervi- 
sion or direction, the use of underground 
influences, political or otherwise, on 
witnesses, prosecutors, police, judges or 
pardon officials, contributes to defeat 
a proper administration of the criminal 
law and becomes an appropriate sub- 
ject for change through the instru- 
mentality of a model code of criminal 
procedure. 


A Plan to Relieve the Congestion in Our 
Criminal Courts 


A Judicial Reserve 


By Moses H. Grossman, Esq. 
New York City 


“There are three points to be consid- 
ered in the construction of all remedial 
statutes: the old law, the mischief, 
and the remedy.’’! 


i 


O wrote the great commentator on, 


the laws of England one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and the rule which 


he thus laid down for the construction - 


of remedial statutes, and which is still 
quoted and applied to-day, is equally 
applicable to the preparation of such 
statutes. In discussing the subject of 


t Blacketone 1:87. 


aiding in the control of crime, therefore, 
I shall consider, first, the mischief, or 
the evil; second, the cause, the present 
situation; and finally, the proposed 
remedy. 

So much has been published recently 
about “erime waves,” and the asser- 
tion is made so frequently of an unusual 
criminal situation, that few people 
realize the truth. The fact is that for 
many years crimes of violence have 
been far more frequent in this country 
than in other civilized countries. 
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Tas PENALTY OF DELAY 


There are, of course, a number of 
causes for the disgraceful conditions as 
to crime in this country, but I shall 
only discuss one of them here, a most 
important one however, the delay in 
the administration of justice. The 
delay is notorious, but no one can 
realize its extent and its prevalence in 
both Federal and State courts, unless 
he has examined the facts. Chief 
Justice Taft did not exaggerate when 
he said, a few years ago: “The ad- 
ministration of criminal law in the 
United States is a disgrace to civili- 
zation,” and no small part of that is due 
to the delay in bringing to trial those 
charged with crime. 

This delay not only encourages those 
inclined to erime, but inflicts a gross 
injustice on the innocent who lie under 
charges. Justice is as inalienable a 
right of man as is life or liberty, because 
injustice, or the absence of justice, robs 
men of their lives, deprives them of 
their liberty, and makes impossible the 
pursuit of happiness. Courts are cre- 
ated under the law to produce this 
wonderful commodity to which men 
are entitled. The very purpose of the 
establishment of the criminal courts is 
to punish the guilty and remove the 
stigma of an indictment from the 
innocent. Courts must be speedy in 
their administration of justice, because 
delay of justice is a denial of justice. 
This is axiomatic. Men die, and the 
stigma of an indictment sticks to their 
names. Witnesses disappear; evidence 
gets lost; the memory of witnesses fails. 
What is worst of all, a delay in the 
administration of justice, particularly 
in the criminal courts, provokes a 
disrespect for law, and disrespect for 
law is the cornerstone of revolution. 

In his address to the General Court 
in January of this year, Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetis called the 


legislature’s attention to this condition 
as follows: 


The law of stage coach days occupies too 
large a place upon our statute books. It 
should be replaced by modern legislation 
which will be capable of handling twentieth 
century conditions. . . . Prompt, vigor- 
ous and effective prosecution would speedily 
make crime less prevalent. Apprehension 
of the criminal must be certain; prosecution 
must be inevitable; and adequate punish- 
ment must promptly follow if the criminal 
law is to be restored to the respect of the 
people and made effective for their pro- 
tection. 


REMEDIAL DIFFICULTIES 


The reason for the congestion in our 
calendars, which is the cause of the 
law’s delay, is that all criminal cases 
must be tried by a limited number of 
judges. You may liken cases to the 
gallons of water in a great big bottle, 
and the judges may be likened to the 
neck of the bottle which limits the 
outflow of the contents. Now it is 
perfectly plain that to empty the bottle 
more quickly, you must either widen 
the neck of the bottle or you must 
lessen the inflow. Since the latter is, 
for the most part, beyond our control, 
the former is the only course to adopt. 

A very serious difficulty in providing 
the remedy for this condition, sufficient 
courts and judges, is the unwillingness 
of the public to incur the additional 
expense. 

The like evil of congested calendars 
and delay in actions of a civil nature has 
been met by providing for arbitration. 
As a result of the movement, with 
which I have been associated for years, 
the Federal Government and several 
states—New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts and Oregon—permit the part- 
ties to a controversy to select their own 
judge, confer upon him all the powers 
of a judge of the Supreme Court of 
New York, and then sit down and in an 
hour, a day, or a week, have % final, 
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complete, lawful determination of their 
case, so complete and final that a judg- 
ment may be entered upon it, final to 
the extent that it may only be set aside 
for bribery, corruption or other grave 
misconduct. 

The same principle can be applied to 
criminal cases. In such cases the issue 
is between two parties, one the great 
commonwealth, the state or the na- 
tion, represented by district attor- 
neys and police departments, with an 
unlimited treasury, and on the other 
hand one of the people, native or 
foreign-born, charged with a crime. 
We have a situation in which a third 
party cannot be called in as an arbi- 
trator, because the state is a party; but 
we can adopt the principle of arbi- 
tration and apply it to criminal calen- 
dars; in other words, we can widen the 
neck of the bottle, double, triple, 
quadruple, or quintuple, —widen it as 
much as you please without- any ex- 
pense to the taxpayers worth mention- 
ing. If we do that, if we can show the 
people of the nation that they can get 
good judges in point of character, 
knowledge and attainment, equal to 
that of the men upon the bench who 
are now elected or appointed, and get 
them for nothing or practically nothing, 
the people will undoubtedly be willing 
to take them, because they will not be 
burdened with more judges who are 
getting increased salaries and long 
terms. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

My plan is this: Supposing, as the 
fact is, that we have in New York 
18,000 lawyers. Nine are taken out of 
the body of the Bar and placed. upon 
the Bench of the Court of General 
Sessions, leaving nearly 18,000. I do 
not think that any one, no matter how 
much respect he has for the judges of 
the Court of General Sessions, will 
assert that the Bar has been ternbly 
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weakened, nor say that there are not 
nine, or twenty, other men at the Bar 
equal, in point of character, knowledge 
and judicial power, to the nine who ` 
have been placed there by popular vote, 
because we still have the Elihu Roots, 
the Paul D. Cravaths, the Guthries, 
the O’Briens and very many men who 
have spent many years—more years 
than any judge—upon the Bench of 
the Supreme Court, of the Appellate 
Division and the Court of Appeals, and 
are now back in practice in the body of 
the Bar The label “judge” does not 
change the character or knowledge of 
a man. When he ascends the bench 
and is given the label he has a certain 
amount of character, mtelligence, 
knowledge and experience. When he 
comes back into practice he comes 
back with increased knowledge, ex- 
perience and reputation. We have 
plenty of them at the Bar driven back 
because the emoluments of office were 
insufficient, because they felt an obli- 
gation to their families. These will 
constitute a part of this appointed 
elastic judiciary of my plan. 

I suggest the introduction of bills in 
the state and Federal legislatures, 
providing that the executive, the 
governor of this state and the President 
of the Nation, be authorized to appoint 
men selected from the leaders of the 
Bar, especially those who have had 
experience on the bench or in criminal 
law, as auxiliary judges or a judicial 
reserve to handle criminal cases. 

The Federal bill would provide for 
the appointment of not more than ten 
of these auxiliary judges, or Federal 
Reserve judges, for any district. At 
any time when the criminal calendar 
became congested, the presiding judge 
for that district would be authorized to 
call upon one or more of these addi- 
tional judges to serve for a brief period, 
one, two, three or four weeks as might 
be necessary. There is an abundance 
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of men of the very highest standing and 
experience in their profession, who 
would be willing to serve for a nominal 
compensation, as did the dollar-a-year- 
men during the war, because of their 
love for and their feeling of obligation 
to their profession. I know this is so 
because I have their earnest support in 
my suggestion. It would, however, 
probably be wiser to pay them for each 


` day which they serve the proportion- 


ate amount of the salary paid the 
district judges during the year. When- 
éver such a judge was called upon, he 
would take his place upon the bench 
and serve for the time for which he was 
called into service by the presiding 
judge. Aside from the small com- 
pensation paid to him, the only addi- 
tional expense would be providing 
necessary assistance to the United 
States District Attorney, and addi- 
tional courtroom space and attendants, 
In case none of the regular courtrooms 
should be available. In this manner 
several criminal parts could be sitting 
at one time, instead of having only one 
judge to try criminal cases, and that 
only part of the time, which is the 
present condition in this Southern 
District of New York with its large 
population. 

To relieve the congestion in the 
state courts of New York, in particular 
in the Court of General Sessions, it 
would probably be necessary for the 
legislature to establish a new court for 
the county of New York ‘and perhaps 
similar courts in one or two other 
counties), to be known as the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, or Oyer and Terminer, 
or some similar well known title. Under 
the new judicial amendment of the 


. Constitution such courts may be 


established by the legislature, but 
cannot be courts of record nor be given 
greater powers than those given ta the 
county courts. The probable pro- 
cedure with this court would be for the 
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judge presiding at Part 1 of General 
Sessions to be authorized, when in his 
judgment it is necessary, to call upon 
one or more of the judges of this court 
to serve for a limited time. Upon 
motion of either the district attorney 
or the defendant, any of the cases 
pending in the Court of General Ses- 
sions could be transferred to the new 
court, for trial before the judge thereof; 
either a jury would be empanelled in 
General Sessions and then directed to 
appear before the judge holding the 
new court, or the jurymen summoned 
for General Sessions be directed to 
appear before him; and the trial could 
then proceed as in other criminal 
courts. In view of the congestion 
which has frequently occurred in the 
state courts, especially when some of 
the parts of General Sessions are occu- 
pied for a long time in the trial of 
capital cases, it would probably be well 
to have as many as fifteen or twenty 
judges appointed to this new court, so 
that a selection could be made of those 
whose engagements would permit of 
their serving for the necessary time to 
clear the calendar. The compensation 
to be paid to these judges, as in the 
Federal Court, would be fixed upon a 
per diem basis, so that they would only 
be paid while actually holding court. 
The only additional expense to the 
state would be in providing court- 
rooms, furnishing the necessary assist- 
ance to the district attorney, and the 
necessary attendants and officers for 
the courtrooms and enforcing the 
decisions. 

When I first made this suggestion 
about four years ago, it received 
enthusiastic support from leading mem- 
bers of the Bar, as well as from organi- 
zations acquainted with and interested 
in the enforcement of criminal law and 
the improvement of criminal pro- 
cedure, and the editorial approval of 
the leading newspapers in ethis city. 
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From the assurances which have been 
given to me I am convinced that there 
will be no difficulty in securing the 
names of persons of outstanding ability 
and experience who would be willing to 
serve, aud the expense will be reduced 
to the lowest terms possible. ‘This 
will be an opportunity for the com- 
munity to secure, for merely a nominal 
sum, the services of its best trained 
lawyers, to accomplish prompt justice 
and thereby reduce crime to a mini- 
mum. 


QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY 


When any such suggestion as this is 
made, the first question which occurs 
to every lawyer is that of its con- 
stitutionality. 

So far as the United States courts are 
concerned, the powers given to Con- 
gress by the United States Consti- 
tution are so broad that there can be no 
reasonable doubt of its constitutional 
power to establish the proposed 
auxiliary judiciary. Congress is given 
authority to establish tribunals in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court, the only 
conditions imposed by the Consti- 
tution being that the judges shall be 
appointed to serve during good be- 
havior, and that their compensation 
shall be paid at stated times and shall 
not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office. It has been re- 
peatedly held that under this clause 
Congress may establish such inferior 

20 S, Const., Art. I, Sec. 8, Clause 9. 
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courts as it deems best. Certain 
existing statutes would, of course, need 
modification, as for instance that 
which prohibits those holding judicial 
office from private practice, but these 
changes are matters of detail in drafting 
the new statute. 

As regards the state of New York, I 
have already referred to the provisions 
of the new judiciary amendment. By 
that amendment the legislature can 
establish inferior courts, with a juris- 
diction not greater than that of a 
county court. The proposed juris- 
diction of the new court will be less 
than that of the county courts. All 
such inferior local courts may be regu- 
lated or discontinued by the legislature. 
The only question that may arise is in 
regard to a sentence in Section 18 of 
Article VI as amended: 


Courts of Special Session and inferior 
local courts of similar character shall have 
such jurisdiction of offenses of the grade of 
misdemeanor as may be prescribed by law, 
and the legislature may authorize them to 
try such offenses without a jury. 


Tne proposed court would have other 
and greater jurisdiction than that of 
courts of Special Sessions, and would 
therefore probably not be held to fall 
within this sentence. As the need for 
relief of our criminal courts is so urgent, 
it would be well to pass such an act as 
this, and carry a test case at once to the 
Court of Appeals, so as to determine 
finally the power of the legislature 
under the amended Constitution. 


The Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission 


By James M. HEPBRON 
Managing Director of the Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission 


N August, 1922, one of Baltimore’s 
well-known and highly respected 
citizens was held up, robbed of $7000 
and brutally murdered in broad day- 
light on one of the busy thoroughfares 
of the city. The bandits perpetrating 
this carefully planned crime escaped in 
a high powered car bearing stolen 
license plates. 


An Arovusep PUBLIC 


Baltimore was aroused and shocked 
as never before in its history. Feeling 
was at fever heat. The citizens of 
Baltimore, fearing for their own per- 
sonal safety, were a unit in demanding 
the prompt capture, speedy trial and 
conviction of the guilty felons. 

The well organized criminal element 
of the city, faced for the first time with 
a thoroughly aroused public, began 
tightening its limes of defense. Un- 
scrupulous criminal lawyers, alibi, false 
affidavit and tip-off men, professional 
bondsmen and even corrupt members 
of the Police Department were hard at 
work, 

several important things happened in 
quick succession. A carefully planned 
scheme to thwart the police in the ap- 
prehension of the murderers was dis- 
covered and as a result Baltimore’s 
most notorious criminal lawyer was 
convicted of conspiracy to obstruct 
justice and disbarred. Certain police 
officials rather closely identified with 
bim were removed. An extra criminal 
court was opened and the task of clear- 
ing a much clogged docket was begun. 
Several professional bondsmen were 
convicted of perjury, following which 
certain new rules regarding the grant- 
ing of bail were put into effect. 


An aroused public in “taking stock” 
of the entire situation decided that 
something was wrong with the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in Baltimore. 
It wanted the facts. As a result the 
Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission 
was organized. It is an unofficial body 
composed of representatives of twenty- 
one of the business, civic and profes- 
sional organizations of Baltimore. 


Work oF BALTIMORE CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE COMMISSION 


Picture a great business the expenses 
of which are nearly $4,000,000 annually. 
The business is concerned with a prob- 
lem of first-rate importance, the pro- 
tection of the life and property of the 
people of a great city. Its operating 
expenses are drawn principally from 
taxes. The business is the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in Baltimore. 
How successfully and efficiently is the 
business conducted? ‘To answer this 
question intelligently is the function of 
the Baltimore Criminal Justice Com- 
mission. 

The administration of criminal jus- 
tice is a single operation working through 
a number of agencies. The function of 
the police is to maintain order and to 
apprehend offenders. ‘The state’s at- 
torney then takes up the thread, unless 
it has been broken at the preliminary 
hearing or by the grand jury. Then 
the courts and the prisons fmish the 
task. Any weak link in the chain de- 
strovs the effectiveness of the whole. 
It is of no use to study any one part of 
the scheme without relation to the 
whole. 

It is the tendency of each of these 
various agencies to study this process in 
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terms only of its own function. Thus 
the police department maintains a set 
of records by which we learn the num- 
ber of arrests made and the disposition 
of those arrested. The grand jury 
records the presentments and indict- 
ments. The records of the state’s 
attorney, police magistrates and the 
criminal courts show the number of 
acquittals and convictions and the 
sentences imposed. ‘Then, too, the 
probation department, parole com- 
missioner and prisons all maintain 
separate record systems. 

Extended and accurate crime statis- 
tics are almost non-existent. Out of 
forty-eight states only fifteen make any 
pretense of securing crime figures. 
Then, too, even where figures are ob- 
tainable there is no standardized form 
of tabulation or terminology. 

The Baltimore Criminal Justice 
Commission has since January 1, 1928, 
been maintaining a complete set of 
records ‘of felonies or serious crimes 
only) from which the situation in 
Baltimore can be studied. 

From such a record system it is 
possible to get a complete picture of the 
entire situation: First, by knowing how 
many serious crimes are reported and 
what proportion of those reported 
crimes are solved by arrest and con- 
viction; how many of those arrested 
were dismissed by the magistrates or 
handled in the juvenile court, how 
many were dismissed by the grand jury 
or whose cases were stetted by the 
state’s attorney and the number of 
convictions and acquittals, together 
with the percentage of cases in which 
probation was granted. 

It can thus be seen that it would be of 
no great value to know simply how 
many people are arrested unless we 
know the proportion of arrests in 
relation to the volume of crime. Nor 
is it of any particular benefit to know 
how many people are convicted with- 
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out knowing the relation which the 
number of convictions bears to the 
number of arrests and the extent of 
crime. ` 


INADEQUACY OF PROBATION 
DEPARTMENT 


After such a co-ordinated record 
system had been put in operation, 
certain things became apparent which 
led to specialized studies by the Com- 
mission. For example, it was noted 
that of all convictions in serious cases 
during the first ten months of 1924 
probation was granted in thirty-seven 
per cent of the cases. A study was 
then made of all the cases handled by 
the Probation Department, in which 
convictions were had in 1923, in order 
that it might answer two questions: 
First, to what extent the probation or- 
ganization as then constituted was able 
to discharge its function? Second, 
what results by way of rehabilitation 
of probationers and the prevention 
of subsequent criminal careers were 
being secured? 

With regard to the first question it 
was found that a staff of four white 
probation officers and one colored 
officer, with two assistants, were han- 
dling between 300 and 400 cases each 
and were working in cramped quarters 
in which a private interview was prac- 
tically impossible. 

Regarding the second question it 
was found that probation was granted 
in 395 criminal cases. Of this number 
fifty-three were placed on probation in 
charge of no one, nineteen in charge 
of some one other than the Probation 
Department, and in eighteen cases the 
Probation Department had no record 
of the persons placed on probation in 
its care. ` 

An analysis was next made of the 805 
criminal cases actually handled by the 
Probation Department. It was found 
that results were apparently satis- 
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factory as to fifty-five per cent of the 
cases, doubtful as to sixteen per cent 
and unsatisfactory as to twenty-nine 
per cent. 

These results were largely reviewed 
from the standpoint of the probation- 
er’s re-arrest upon a subsequent offense, 
since no data were available to deter- 
mine otherwise his probable guilt of 
an offense for which he may not have 
been arrested. If he had so offended, 
his chances of arrest at that time would 
have been one in three, as against one 
in two at present time. 

In the compilation of these figures 
the records of the Probation Depart- 
ment, the statements of the probation 
officers and the statements of the pro- 
bationers themselves were used in 
arriving at these conclusions. It is 
obvious that in considering the pro- 
bationer’s own statements as to his 
conduct the results of probation are 
being considered in the most favorable 
light. It must be understood, too, 
that in handling 800 or 400 active 
cases each, the probation officers in 
many instances know little other than 
what the probationer himself reported 
concerning his conduct.. 

Since the issuance of this report ad- 
ditional probation officers have been 
appointed and the number of cases in 
which probation has been granted has 
taken a most marked drop. During 
1925 probalion was granted in only 
three per cent of the cases resulting in 
conviction as against twenty-eight per 
cent for 1924. Thus probation has 
been reduced to proportions within 
the ability of the probation staff to 
handle properly and likewise greater 
care in the selection of probationers has 
ipaterially increased the possibilities of 
probation proving successful. 


Resunting BENEFITS 


Likewise a full knowledge of all the 
facts led directly to the abclition of 
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the fee system in the state’s attorney’s 
office (the legislative bill having been 
prepared by the Commission) and the 
placing of that office on a budget basis. 
To accomplish this an amendment to 
the Constitution was neeessary* Facts 
supplied by the Baltimore Criminal 
Justice Commission formed the basis 
for editorials and news articles in more 
than thirty papers throughout the 
state, playing no small part in insuring 
the passage of the amendment. The 
benefits which the Commission pointed 
out would naturally follow this change 
are now a reality. The multiplying 
of indictments in order to pay the 
expenses of the office is no longer 
necessary. Consequently fewer “stets” 
are necessary and at present only one 
case in twenty-eight is stetted, as 
against one case in fourteen during 
1924, whereas the prevailing ratio had 
previously been much higher. 

It has always been the purpose of 
the Commission to be a fact-finding 
and not a fault-finding organization. 
It has continually pointed out many 
of the difficulties under which the 
police and other agencies work. When 
progress has been shown it has always 
been the subject of special comment. 
Likewise the Commission has always 
tried in presenting figures to accompany 
them with the necessary explanation 
so that they might be fairly inter- 
preted. For example, the question 
has frequently been asked: “When 
the police arrest one man who has 
committed six offenses do you count 
this as one arrest or six?” The an- 
swer, of course, 1s six. Likewise it is 
always explained that many reports 
of crime are false or erroneous, and 
recently the Board of the Commission 
decided to omit from its general table 
“automobile thefts,” since fully ninety 
per cent of the reported “thefts” were 
not actual thefts, as the cars were 
simply the subject of unavfthorized 
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use. A separate automobile theft table 
is, therefore, now carried. 

If press notices, bar association 
reports, leading magazine articles 
‘and the meagre police reports available 
are correct, there is a rising crime 
rate generally throughout the United 
States. Despite this general condition, 
serious crime in Baltimorė has de- 
creased even though there has been a 
material increase in population. Cou- 
` pled with this decrease and no doubt 
partially explaining it, there has been a 
marked increase in the percentage of 
arrests and convictions in relation to 
reports of crime. The promptness 
with which criminals are now tried in 
Baltimore (ninety-two per cent of the 
cases tried were tried within three 
weeks of arrest) has no parallel in 
the United States so far as is known or 
any records show. On February 15 
of this year only twenty-four triable 
cases remained open on the 1925 
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Criminal Docket of 4444 cases. ‘Thus 
five weeks after the term of court ended, 
January 8, 1926, only one-half of one 
per cent of the cases remained untried. 

The functions of the Baltimore 
Criminal Justice Commission, there- 
fore, are to help promote and secure 
a more efficient administration of 
criminal justice through helpful co- 
operation with all the officers, agencies 
and tribunals charged with its admin- 
istration. Evidently, then, the Com- 
mission does not thrive on a “crime 
wave, but is solely justified if its 
studies contribute to a decrease of 
crime. The results already accom- 
plished in Baltimore clearly show that 
the Commission, through the continu- 
ous and intelligent assembly of facts 
and co-operation with the agencies 
which are actually in charge of the 
administration of justice, is very 
successfully carrying out the objects 
for which it was formed. 
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Jury Trials in Criminal Cases 


By Cuarencn N. CaALLENDER 
Of the Philadelphia Bar; Professor of Business Law, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 


N a discussion of trial by Jury in 
criminal cases, it is necessary to 
keep constantly in mind the fact that 
the jury is only one of the incidents in 
our system of criminal procedure, and 
that the correction of whatever defects 
may attach to it is only a part of the 
larger problem of obtaining a prompt, 
orderly and efficient method of bring- 
ing the guilty to final judgment. No 
matter what improvements we may 
bring into the jury system, criminal 
justice will still be found wanting unless 
we revise our criminal code, abolish or 
improve the minor judiciary, remodel 
the grand jury system, and correct the 
many otfer defects in procedure which 


tend to delay and impede the progress 
of criminal trials. Nevertheless, the 
jury does play a very important part in 
the criminal courts. Unless it func- 
tions smoothly, the whole procedural 
machinery is thrown out of gear. If 
juries disagree when the evidence is 
sufficient to justify conviction, the 
prosecution is seriously hampered. If 
they refuse to convict, all other efforts 
are rendered abortive. 

There are many phases of the jury. 
problem which might be discussed. 
Some writers would raise the question 
of whether it would not be better to 
abolish jury trials altogether and resort 
to other alternative methods of de- 
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termining facts. But this presents an 
issue of only academic interest. It is 
very unlikely that the jury will be de- 
liberately abolished. Certainly there 
is no movement on foot to do this at the 
present time, and the jury is well in- 
trenched in constitutional provisions. 
If the jury system is to disappear, it 
doubtless will be through an evolution- 
ary process whereby its authority will 
be gradually taken away and lodged in 
the judge, or its importance lessened 
by means of the substitution of other 
methods of trial. There -is already 
a noticeable tendency in civil disputes 
to substitute commercial arbitration. 
Also, the practice of voluntarily waiv- 
ing jury trials, in cases tried in court, is 
definitely on the increase. In England 
and Canada this process has gone a long 
way, and the number of jury trials has 
been greatly reduced in recent vears by 
arbitration, by the waiving of jury 
trials, and by giving the judges in civil 
suits power to grant or refuse such 
trials at their discretion. Inthe United 
States commercial arbitration is in its 
infancy; the practice of waiving jury 
trials, while increasing, is not in general 
use; and nowhere do judges possess 
the authority to allow or refuse jury 
trials where the parties demand them. 
In the criminal courts the jury is even 
more firmly established. Except in the 
summary trials of trivial offenses before 
justices of the peace, a jury is almost 
universally used. A few states have 
laws permitting the accused to waive a 


jury trial, but the practice of putting 


him to an election is not commonly 
followed. On the contrary. we virtu- 
ally force him to take a jury trial by 
giving him no opportunity to make a 
choice. A notable exception is Mary- 
land where, by constitutional provision, 
a jury trial may be waived in criminal 
as well es in civil cases. The courts 
have taken advantage of this provision 
and, as a result, trials before judges 
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have become quite common, especially 
in cases involving the less serious 
offenses. 

Such a scheme is worthy of very 
serious consideration. Why should we 
not discourage as much as ppssible a 
resort to the jury trial? If a consider- 
able percentage of defendants are will- 
ing to be tried by the judge, why force 
them to take jury trials? It would be 
much better to compel each one to 
demand it. In many states it is now 
possible to allow defendants to waive 
jury trials; in others—statutory or 
constitutional changes would doubtless 
be required. The saving in time and 
money which would result would prob- 
ably be enormous, and if an ultimate 
resort to the jury were reserved to all 
defendants, the danger of erbitrary 
action upon the part of judges would be 
sufficiently guarded against. 


DEFECTS IN THE JURY TRIAL 


This brings us to a consideration of 
the jury trial itself. What is the mat- 
ter with it? Has it such inherent 
weakness that it cannot be made to 
function satisfactorily? What should 
be done to improve it? 

The jury system is not inherently 
defective as an instrumentality for 
determining facts in litigation. Onthe 
contrary, it is, or may be made, a very 
satisfactory means of resolving such 
issues as arise in the criminal courts, 
where the matters for elucidation are 
human actions and human motives. 
The trouble with the jury system is that 
it has been allowed to degenerate. 
Abuses of its true functions and faults 
in its administration have crept in, 
and little or nothing has been done to 
remedy them. We have been content 
to regard it as the great “palladium of 
liberty” and, consequently, as beyond 
reproach and not susceptible of im- 
provement. But of late it dhas fallen 
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into disrepute, and the question is being 
asked-——-what should be done about it? 


(1) Criminal Procedure 


. Among the causes for the decline in 
the prestige of the jury have been 
defects in criminal procedure over 
which the jury itself has had no control 
whatever. An example is the inter- 
pretation placed upon the constitu- 
tional guarantee that a person shall not 
be compelled to testify against himself 
in a criminal proceeding. This pro- 
vision has been construed by the courts 
to mean that the failure of the accused 
to testify in his own behalf shall not be 
made the basis of any adverse comment 
by the court or by the prosecuting 
attorneys. More than that, the judge 
is required to instruct the jury that 
they are not permitted to draw any 
conclusions or infer any guilt from the 
fact that the defendant has not taken 
the stand in his own behalf. One may 
be permitted to doubt whether the 
guarantee itself, formulated in the days 
of oppression, is still justifiable. Its 
by-product is the third degree. At any 
rate, the construction placed upon it is 
absurd. Certainly, the silence of the 
accused should not, in itself, be suff- 
cient to justify conviction if unaccom- 
panied by other evidence sufficient to 
convict, but if so accompanied, it 
ought to be considered a highly relevant 
fact. Innocent 
protection. The effect of such instruc- 
tions of the court on the jury tends to 
make them more reluctant to use 
against the defendant the intelligence 
which they brought into the jury box. 


(2) Restrictions upon Judges 
Another reason for the deterioration 
of trial by Jury has come about as a 
result of the tendency in the United 
States to reduce the responsibility of 
the judge in the conduct of the trial 
and to płace on the jury a burden 


men need no such- 
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greater than it is qualified to assume. 
We have almost reduced the judge to 
the rôle of an umpire between contend- 
ing factions, and permitted or com- 
pelled him to throw most of the re- 
sponsibility onto the jury. The jury, 
being unfamiliar with the devious ways 
of criminal procedure, and being denied 
the effective assistance of the judge, 
flounders about, and all too often fol- 
lows the path of least resistance—and 
acquits. 

One of the influences which tends to 
reduce the usefulness of the judge 
results from the constitutional guar- 
antee that a person shall not twice be 
placed in jeopardy of life and limb for 
the same offense. ‘This provision, by 
strict construction, applies only to 
felonies, but the courts generally have 
been guided by the spirit rather than 
the letter of the law, and have applied 
the doctrine to all indictable offenses. 
This means that the state is denied the 
right to an appeal from an acquittal. 
As a consequence, the judge, unless he 
is possessed of a high degree of legal 
learning and also of moral courage, will 
rule against the prosecution on all 
doubtful points, for thereby he does not 
subject himself to a reversal by the 
appellate court. If he rules against the 
defendant, he is subject to review. 
Even the learned and conscientious 
judge is restrained by the thought that 
if the defendant succeeds in getting 
many exceptions on the record, an 
appeal is sure to result—if only for the 
purpose of delay. The effect of all this 
is fairly obvious. It means that every- 
thing favorable to the accused is placed 
before the jury, but frequently the 
telling points of the state’s case are 
rejected, and the district attorney has. 
no remedy. In some states the judge ` 
is not even allowed to review the facts 
of the case in his charge to the jury, but 
is confined to charging them on points 
of law prepared by opposing counsel. 
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In other states the fundamental theory 
of jury trials has been abandoned and 
the juries have been made the judges 
of the law as well as of the facts. That 
the tendency to deny to judges an 
effective part in the trial of cases is not 
dead is evidenced by the fact that there 
was recently an attempt made in 
Congress to pass a law forbidding a 
Federal judge to “express his opinion 
as to the credibility of witnesses or 
the weight of the evidence.” Fortu- 
nately, the bill was defeated, and the 
more enlightened procedure of the 
Federal courts was preserved. 

Juries were never intended to oper- 
ate virtually as independent agencies. 
Their true function is to decide simple 
issues under the direction and guidance 
of the court. If we deny to them that 
assistance, the result is bound to be 
disastrous. They know human nature; 
they can detect falsehood; they can 
understand the motives that actuate 
their fellowmen, but in the unfamiliar 
atmosphere of the courtroom they need 
the guidance of a disinterested judge. 
His riper experience derived from daily 
contact with witnesses would enable 
him, if he were not hampered by so 
many restrictions, to play a very effec- 
tive part in the trial. As matters now 
stand, the average judge plays only a 
secondary rôle. He asks few questions 
and seldom interferes with counsel 
except upon great provocation. When 
asked to rule on points of law, he does 
so with great caution in order that the 
defendant shall not obtain any color- 
able basis for an appeal. When he 
charges the jury he is compelled to 
instruct them that the defendant is 
presumed to be innocent and that they 
may not convict unless they are con- 
vinced beyond a “reasonable doubt.” 
He then proceeds to define what con- 
stitutes reasonable doubt, and his 
definition, although approved by pre- 
vious decisions of the Supreme Court, is 
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so technical and refined that the jury 
hardly knows what he is talking about. 
If the law permits him to comment on 
the evidence, he does so with great 
caution, and warns the jury that they 
are at perfect liberty to disregard his 
version of the facts. In short, the 
judge has great latitude in ruling 
against the prosecution, in directing 
verdicts of acquittal, in declaring mis- 
trials, etc., but almost no effective 
authority to push the case vigorously 
for the state. Being so hampered, he 
is apt to do the obvious thing and throw 
the burden onto the jury. When 
things go wrong, the jury generally gets 
the blame. 

There are many other phases of the 
jury question which might be men- 
tioned, such as those which develop 
from the tendency of legislative bodies 
to pass laws which have no united pub- 
lic sentiment behind them, and which 
result in wholesale acquittals when 
attempts are made to enforce them: 
also the increasing tendency of public 
opinion to condone, because of excessive 
sentimentalism, many criminal offenses. 
We should not expect from our juries a 


,zeal for law enforcement very much 


higher than exists in the community at 
large. And perhaps it is one of the 
great merits of the jury system, in an 
age when attempts are being made to 
regulate by criminal statutes so many 
phases of human conduct, that we 
should possess an agency which can 
exercise a palliative influence. 


PERSONNEL AND METHOD OF 
SELECTION 


There is another phase of the jury 
problem which has to do with composi- 
tion of the jury itself. The character 
of the personnel of the jury is a matter 
of great importance. It is apparent 
that if it is composed of persons of high 
grade intelligence and good moral 
character, we may expect verdicts of a 
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rouch higher grade than when it is made 
up of a miscellaneous assortment of all 
types of individuals picked at random 
from the community without regard to 
any positive qualifications whatever. 
It is surprising how little thought has 
been given to this matter in most 
communities. In general, it has been 
deemed sufficient to take at random 
from the citizenry the required number 
of persons, trusting to Providence and a 
turn of the jury wheel that they will 
prove themselves endowed with the 
requisite intelligence to fulfill their 
important function satisfactorily. A 
brief review of the practice in the vari- 
ous states with respect to the method of 
selecting jurors is appropriate. 

A judgment of one’s peers, as guar- 
anteed by constitution and statute, at 
the present day means nothing more 
than a trial by jury in the courts ac- 
cording to the accustomed course of 
judicial procedure, and by a jury which 
has been selected in accordance with 
the provisions of the statutes of the 
state in which the trial is held, after due 
challenges have been allowed in accord- 
ance with the law. Whatever jury 
results from the statutory method of 
selection is all that an accused, is 
entitled to demand. If the system 
of selecting yields persons of high 
calibre, trial by jury is one thing; if it 
yields nothing but the dregs of the 
community, it is a very different thing. 
Without proper consideration being 
given to this subject, trial by jury can 


never be made to work satisfactorily. . 


There is a wide diversity as to the 
method of selecting jurors in the differ- 
ent states of the country, and some- 
- times there is a considerable difference 
between the methods in the several 
judicial districts of the same state. 
It is not possible to discuss here the 
details of the various methods, but a 
few characteristics of the prevailing 

systems may be pointed out. Perhaps 
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the most common scheme is that of 
selection by elected Jury commissioners. 
Other methods are selections by com- 


missioners or clerks appointed by the ° 


courts, or by the judges of the courts 
themselves, or by one designated judge, 
or by a judge acting with elected or 
appointed jury commissioners, or by 
county commissioners, or other public 
officials. Of the various agencies, the 
best are those in which the courts 
exercise a complete supervision. ‘The 
responsibility for obtaining good jurors 
ought to be placed squarely on the 
judges, who either ought to select the 
names personally or appoint those 
who do so. There is no good reason 
for delegating the function to elected 
officials and making what is essentially 
a judicial matter the plaything of 
politics. Furthermore, it is highly 
desirable that the duty of selection 
should be placed in the hands of one, or 
at most three persons, in order that 
responsibility for results may be defi- 
nitely fixed. A disregard for these 
rather obvious considerations has con- 
tributed much to our failure to fill the 
jury boxes with satisfactory jurors. 
The second phase of jury selec- 
tion is concerned with the sources from 
which the names of jurors are derived. 
Very commonly, the statutes provide 
that they shall be taken from the lists 
of persons assessed for tax purposes or 
from the lists of registered voters. 
There are no objections to such sources 
of information as far as they go, but the 
difficulty is that frequently they are 
made the only sources which may be 
consulted. This often results in per- 
mitting many eligible persons (and 
frequently very desirable persons) to 
evade jury duty by the simple expedient 
of keeping their names off the desig» 
nated lists. Obviously, all sources of 
information concerning eligible jurors 
should be open to the selecting officials. 
In the next place, and most impor- 
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tant of all, there is, under most schemes 
of selection, no method provided 
whereby the selecting officers may ob- 
tain information as respects the char- 
acter of the persons whom they are 
proposing to select for the jury lists. 
This is the crux of the whole matter. 
In small communities, where it is 
possible to know most of the inhab- 
itants, the matter is not of so much 
consequence, but in cities where there 
are thousands or hundreds of thousands 
of names to select from, it is apparent 
that some method must be devised 
whereby the selecting officer can de- 
termine the character of eligible per- 
sons before he selectsthem. The name, 
residence and occupation contained on 
voting lists Is grossly insufficient. It is 
also necessary to know whether a 
proposed juror is able to understand 
the English language, whether he is 
physically or mentally incapacitated, 
whether he is a man of good reputation, 
and whether he possesses sufficient 
intelligence to understand the ordinary 
issues which he will have to decide. 
In most jurisdictions no attempt is 
made to secure this type of information, 
with the result that selections are made 
almost entirely at random. The elimi- 
nation of the unfit is left to the excusing 
process and the system of challenges, 
neither of which methods are at all 
suitable to the object of procuring a 
body of persons with the positive 
qualifications which are essential. 


SOLUTION 


The usual explanation of why we 
have poor juries is said to be because 
the judges excuse the better type and 
retain those who are interested in 
receiving the jury fee. No doubt this 
is an evil, but it is by no means an 
adequate explanation of why we have 
so many incompetent juries. ‘The so- 
lution is to have no persons placed on 
the jury lists who are not competent 
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to serve. If this is done, the granting 
of excuses (and some must be granted) 
will have no material effect on the char- 
acter of the body which remains. 
Much ingenuity has been exercised in 
devising methods of safeguarding the 
procedure of filling and making draw- 
ings from the jury wheels, with: the 
result that such matters are generally 
handled in a most careful manner. 
Whule it is important that this stage of 
jury selection should be honestly per- 
formed, it is otherwise not a matter of 
much importance. If the names of 
worthless persons are placed in the 
wheel, it, of course, results that they 
are drawn from the wheel. The solu- 
tion is to put only the names cf desir- 
able jurors in, so that none but desir- 
able ones will come out. 

Progress along the lines indicated 
has been made in some jurisdictions. 
New York State has an intelligently 
devised jury commissioner system, 
which, if properly administered, should 
yield a very high type of juror. Balti- 
more has a system of selection by a 
jury judge which is said to give good 
results. The new system recently 
established in Pittsburgh promises to 
prove quite satisfactory. The United 
States District Courts, due to careful 
methods of selection, generally have 
high grade juries. 

There is much study necessary if the 
jury system is to be made to work 
satisfactorily. If we can overcome the 
bias which generally exists in favor of 
institutions as they are, and the inertia 
which impedes the introduction of new 
methods, trial by jury can be made to 
work, and work well. 

In conclusion, the words of Dean 
John H. Wigmore! are appropriate: 

Of course, jury trial, as is, works badly. 
Of course, jury trial, as now managed, is 
inefficient. Of course, it exudes an aroma 


1 Journal American Judicature Society, 
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of repellance to the citizen, of shame to 
the legal profession, and of doubt to the 
chambered student of political science. 
... Butis that a good and sufficient reason 
for abolishing trial by jury? No more than 
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our mishandling of a once perfectly good 
watch is a reason for discarding the watch— 
or watches in general—if it or they can be 
mended, The true thing to be done about 
trial by jury is to MEND rr! 


Simplifying Criminal Procedure in the Lower Courts 


By R. P. Smor, Esa. 
Of the Philadelpia Bar 


HE problem of law enforcement is 

essentially one of fundamentals, 
of proper viewpoints, and of adapta- 
tion of means to ends, to provide ade- 
quate legal machinery for solving the 
problems of modern crime. 

Simplifying criminal procedure in 
the lower courts is a question of method 
in marshalling the forces of the judicial 
arm of government, to cope success- 
fully with the forces of crime. 

In creating a Constitutional Com- 
mission in 1920, the Pennsylvania 
Legislature gave it the mandate to 
study the present Constitution “in 
the light of modern thought” and to 
suggest revision, amendment or repeal 
of its provisions, as such modern 
thought might dictate. In this we 
may see the proper approach to the 
problem of criminal procedure for our 
day and generation. For the strategy 
of this war on crime, certain principles, 
in the light of history and its “teach- 
ing of philosophy by example,” may 
well be postulated here. 

First. Law and its processes are not 
static but are ever in a process 0: 
movement, or ceaseless transformation. 

As Sir Henry Maine, in his classica. 
work on Ancient Law put it, in words 
that emphasize the dignity of the prob- 
lem, for us Americans as joint-heirs of 
the Anglo-Saxon body of jurisprudence: 

With respect to them (progressive socie- 
ties) it may be laid down that social neces- 
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sities and social opinions are always more 
or less in advance of law. We may come 
indefinitely near to the closing of the gap 
between them, but it has a perpetual 
tendency to reopen. Law is stable; the 
societies we are speaking of are progressive. 
The greater or less happiness of.a people 
depends on the degree of promptitude with 
which the gulf is narrowed. 


And im this connection he pointed 
to the great destiny of the peoples of 
Western Europe in the following words: 


In spite of overwhelming evidence it is 
most difficult for a citizen of Western 
Europe to bring thoroughly home to him- 
self the truth that the civilization which 
surrounds him is a rare exception in the 
history of the world. The tone of thought 
common among us, all our hopes, fears and 
speculations would be materially affected, 
if we had vividly before us the relation of 
the progressive races to the totality of hu- 
man life. It is indisputable that much the 
greatest part of mankind has never shown a 
particle of desire that its civil institutions 
should be improved since the moment when 
external completeness was first given to 
them by their embodiment in some perma- 
nent record. Except in a small section of 
the world, there has been nothing like the 
gradual amelioration of a legal system. 


Second. Efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice may prop-` 
erly be demanded of our judicial sys- 
tems. 

Courts, in a comprehensive sense, 
are but business institutions, managed 
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by human agents, for human purposes. 

The words of Mr. Justice Riddell, 
speaking of the Ontario judicial sys- 
tem, are In point: 

We... regard the courts . . . as busi- 
ness instituticns to give the people seeking 
their aid, the rights which the facts entitle 
them to and that with a minimum of time 
and money. We are a poor and busy 
people. We cannot afford to waste either 
time or money.} 


Efficiency is the demand of the day— 
in all spheres of human activity—and 
nowhere is it more needed than in the 
administration of the criminal law, to 
work out the ends of justice in the pro- 
tection of human society as well as 
the individual member thereof. 

Third. Swiftness and certainty in 
the punishment of crime are the best 
deterrents of crime, but, as Elihu Root 
has said, “The highest purpose is im- 
potent until it forges an instrument to 
give it permanent effect.” 

On every side do we hear complaints 
of the inadequacy of our criminal pro- 
cedure to eccomplish the great pur- 
poses of our criminal law—from our 
eminent civic leaders, Chief Justice 
Taft, the late ex-President Wilson, 
Dean Roscoe Pound, Chief Magistrate 
McAdoo and a host of other American 
legal experts. From Wales comes the 
comment of a ripe student of compara- 
tive law and of the evolution of law: 


Many have wondered why, among such 
a progressive and energetic people (the 
United States), an antiquated criminal and 
an even more cumbersome equity procedure 
should have persisted unaltered, for now 
nearly half a century after they have been 
swept away in the old country from which 
they were exported and that in spite of the 
persistent activity in numerous directions 
of a multitude of legislative bodies. 


Fourth. At the foundation of our 
political structure is the division of 


1 Am. Bar Ass'n Journal, Oct. 1919. pp. 642, 
654-8. 
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the powers of government into three 
branches, legislative, executive and 
judicial. Each is granted well defined 
powers. The independence and in- 
tegrity of each is essentially to be pre- 
served for the proper functioning of 
government in promoting the demmon 
weal and happiness of our people. 


Our PROBLEM 


Whether the estimate of the cost to 
us of crime be taken at three or at ten 
billions of dollars, as it has been vari- 
ously estimated by the economists and 
specialists connected with the surveys 
of crime in Chicago, Cleveland and 
Detroit, the figure is a staggering one 
and challenges our serious thought to 
our present criminal procedure. For 
cuminals, it is to be remembered, 
represent, as a totality, less than two 
per cent of the population of the United 
States. 

Its vice has been pointed out by 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes in his Detroit 
address to the American Bar Associa- 
tion (in 1925): 


There is a manifest failure to secure 
through an adequate administration of our 
criminal law an appropriate punishment of 
crime, the deterrent effects of which are in 
large part the object of these laws. The 
chief cause is probably a laxity of public 
sentiment—a general fabbiness with multi- 
form disclosures—the most difficult thing 
to correct. ‘There is no single remedy that 
will suffice and a co-operation of remedial 
efforts is needed. 


Likewise, Judge Kavanagh of Chi- 
cago has pointed to a great evil in our 
present procedure, the fine spun techni- 
calities which are the shield and buckler 
of the average criminal—with their 
genesis in decisions of courts and not in 
statutes. These, he urges, may be 
wiped out by the judges, nisi prius and 
appellate, by substituting commen sense 
and those necessary principles which 
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are so essential to the due administra- 
tion of justice. 

The problem as a whole and a remedy 
have been graphically put: 


Crime is no longer a local proposition, it is 
a state-wide problem, to be handled by the 
state itself under modern executive and 
judicial methods. Our system of officers, 
our criminal pleadings, our court proceed- 
ings are all antiquated, rusty, disjointed 
and ineffective. We should strip sheriffs 
and constables of all but civil functions, 
abolish the coroner, county jails, and the 
grand jury, establish a state police with 
complete state-wide power, and under their 
direction employ experts in all criminal 
lines, put in a state bureau of criminal iden- 
tification at the state penitentiary and 
criminal records that mean something 
throughout the state,. give the district 
attorney all the powers of the grand jury, 
make the attorney general the head of the 
state law enforcement machinery, revise 
court procedure, put the state on an equal- 
ity with the defendant, and make the court 
amount to something, so that we may have 
real judges, instead of umpires, sitting 
upon the bench. 

This is a rather large dose for one taking, 
but the subject must be treated as a whole, 
and only by the most radical methods can 
we escape the truism uttered by Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, “‘The administration of criminal 
law in America is a disgrace to civilization.” 
The situation demands leadership, and the 
lawyer must lead.? 


Resolving our criminal procedure 
into its elements, we have three main 
branches—apprehension, prosecution 
and trial. We have also our funda- 
mental constitutional division of the 
powers of government. 

Nowhere, however, in the United 
States has the independence of the 
judiciary system as a law enforcing 
agency been consistently developed in 
accord with this constitutional man- 
date or the plain requirements of ordi- 
nary efficiency in the problem of ad- 

2 Phillip S. VanCise, Colo. Bar Ass'n Rep. 
1925, p. 15g, 
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ministration of criminal justice. There 
Is no team work anywhere among any 
of the agencies of the states for law 
enforcement—constables, magistrates 
or justices of peace, sheriffs, police, 
district attorneys, attorney generals 
and courts. No criminal statistics of 
any real value are kept—the control 
figures—to determine efficiency of any 
agency. The whole machine for the 
enforcement of the law—to the end 
of its chief function, the protection 
of society, the ninety-eight per cent 
against the crimes of the two per cent 
of our population—is unco-ordinated 
and uncontrolled in its various parts. 


CANADIAN CRIMINAL PRACTICE 


Canada has pointed the way to the 
practical remedy. In her Criminal 
Code of 1892, codifying the criminal 
law and procedure in criminal matters, 
she has provided herself with an in- 
dependent judiciary system, fully co- 
ordinated in all the stages of criminal 
procedure, and supervised and con- 
trolled by the Supreme Court. Swift 
and certain justice is obtained without 
delay at any stage. 

Her police force is well organized, 
imbued with a fine esprit de corps and 
swift and relentless in the pursuit of 
those accused of crime. The North- 
west Royal Mounted Police was long 
famous fov its wonderful work and this 
corps’ example has been the inspiration 
to the work of the present Royal 
Mounted Police of Canada. When 
apprehended the accused is promptly 
given a formal hearing, before ap- 
pointive justices of peace or police 
magistrates in cities, at which the 
evidence is taken in full and carefully 
preserved ‘or further proceedings in the 
case. Within twenty-four hours of 
committal to gaol, notice must be given 
by the sheriff to the county court 
judge, and the accused promptly 
brought before him to be confronted 
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with the charge and given the privilege 
of a trial forthwith before him without 
a jury or being tried with a jury. If 
the former course is chosen a simple 
charge is drawn up in most informal 
words and the case promptly disposed 
of by the judge. If a jury trial is de- 
manded, an indictment is presented by 
instruction of the Court, to the Grand 
Jury and g jury trial had promptly 
thereafter in the Criminal Court. 
Little or no time is wasted in the draw- 
ing of juries, speedy trials are had by 
the co-operation of the Bench and Bar 
and criminal cases are finally disposed 
of, even on appeal, within a few months. 
Informality is the rule in regard to the 
records on appeals, and only error, 
oceasioning substantial wrong or mis- 
carriage, is considered. 

This development by our Canadian 
brethren started with the same inherit- 
ances from England that the Colonies 
of the United States had. ‘The devel- 
opment, however, particularly since the 
great reforms of procedure and con- 
solidation of courts in England in 1878, 
has been most remarkable, directed and 
moulded as it has been by a peculiarly 
happy spirit of justice, as between the 
rights of society and those of the ac- 
cused, on the part of the judges, and by 
a remarkable legal sense shown in the 
work of the Bench and Bar, in adapting 
the machinery for the enforcement of 


law, in all its parts, to the ends of - 


economy and efficiency. 

Mr. Justice Riddell, of Ontario, 
Canada, has given us a faithful picture 
of the Canadian criminal practice in 
several addresses in the United States. 


MICHIGAN RIMINAL PROCEDURE 
_ In the United States, in Michigan 
«alone, and in particular in Detroit, have 
they attained somewhat near unto the 
same results, in the Recorder’s Court of 


7 See Am. Bar Ass'n Journal, Oct. 1919, pp. 
654-8. 
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Detroit, consolidating the magistrates 
or justices of the peace with the criminal 
courts and placing the control of the 
whole process—the apprehension, pros- 
ecution and trial of criminal cases—in 
that court. 

The prosecuting attorney’s office 
controls the issue of warrants. Through 
its staff of probation and investigating 
officers it sifts out the frivolous from 
the serious cases of crime. Frivolous 
or petty charges of crime rarely get 
into the court, to clog its trial calen- 
dars, because they are prevented by the 
conciliation work of the investigating 
officials of the prosecuting attorney’s 
office. Prosecutions for crime are had 
upon informations filed by the prose- 
cuting attorney of the county. Grand 
juries are not “drawn, summoned or 
required to attend the sittings in 
court” within the state of Michigan, 
“unless the judge thereof shall so 
direct in writing, under his hand and 
filed with the clerk of said Court.” 

When apprehended and brought 
before a member of this Couri, as the 
committing magistrate but also having 
the capacity of a trial judge, the ac- 
cused may at once plead guilty and 
throw himself upon the mercy of the 
Court. 

Experience has shown that this 
practice in that Court enables it to dis- 
pose of much of the criminal work in 
the city of Detroit without any further 
proceedings. Dispensing with the 
function of a grand jury saves much 
time and expense. Trials by the 
judges without juries seem to be much 
favored by the criminal classes them- 
selves. The administrative and exec- 
utive functions in the administration 
of justice are well taken care of and the 
statistical records for the first few years 
of it are, perhaps, the best evidence of 
its efficiency. A decrease in the num- 
ber of major crimes of more than fifty 
per cent within two years is an achieve- 
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ment of which the city of Detroit may 
justly be proud, and is eloquent testi- 
mony of the success of such a reorgani- 
zation of the machinery for the enforce- 
ment of the criminal law as a whole and 
not in,a fragmentary or disjointed 
manner, as has been usually the case in 
the United States. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN New YORK 


In New York City since 1915 the 
evil conditions of the old magistrates’ 
courts and the bad housing conditions 
for such courts have been largely cured 
by legislation, consolidating the magis- 
trates of New York City into one 
board under the supervision and con- 
trol of.a chief magistrate. Due regard 
has been had for the psychological 
value of a proper setting for such 
courts, in giving the magistrates digni- 
fied and sanitary courtrooms or build- 
ings. In this way the value of these 
magistrates’ courts as an Americanizing 
influence over the foreign elements—of 
many races and nationalities—in New 
York City’s population, is fairly well 
secured. Appointed from the Bar of 
New York City by the mayor of that 
city for ten-year terms, these magis- 
trates are fairly immune from political 
influence and devoted to the real work 
of the minor judiciary. / 

With a chief magistrate to guide and 
direct the general work of the Board of 
Magistrates, the elements of elasticity 
and adaptibility are present, to enable 
these magistrates’ courts to cope with 
the ever increasing and changing prob- 
lems of minor crimes in a great metro- 
politan city, arising under the highway 
law and ordmances and statutes re- 
lating to vehicular traffic in the public 
streets: infractions of food laws; of 
tenement house laws or regulations; of 
public park regulations; of fire regula- 
tions; of state labor laws, etc. By co- 
operation of the various departments of 
the city, government, including the 
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Corporation counsel’s and district at- 
torney’s offices, with the chief magis- 
trate, special courts have been created 
such as a traffic court, municipal term 
courts, night courts for women, domes- 
tic relations courts, probation courts, 
etc. 

In 1919 in the traffic court alone 
Magistrate House handled 26,218 cases 
and collected $262,495 in fines and pen- 
alties. With the free use of the sum- 
mons instead of the warrant, thousands 
of persons are saved from imprisonment 
for minor offences. The public has 
shown its appreciation of this feature 
and rarely disregards the summons 
issued by the police for specified 
offences. In short, the public law, 
ordinances and regulations are rigidly 
enforced, at the minimum of incon- 
venience to the public, by this cen- 
tralization of the business of the magis- 
trates’ courts, both as to personnel 
and material, and the grant of large 
administrative powers to the chief 
magistrate—‘control of the estab- 
lishment, short of interference with 
the judicial powers and responsibilities 
of the magistrates.” 4 


State RANGERS AND CONSTABULARY 


The State Rangers of Texas, Colo- 
rado and other Western states, and the 
State Constabulary of Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey, are demon- 
strations of the power and efficiency 
of such agencies in the work of deter- 
ring crime and its swift apprehension 
when committed, over the large areas 
of states. The loyal, efficient, and 
often heroic work of the Pennsylvania 
State Constabulary, in its every day 
work of preventing crime or bringing 
to book its perpetrators throughout the 
state of Pennsylvania, has been faith-" 
fully portrayed by Katharine Mayo in 
her stories of its work. 


4 Sea N. Y. State Bar Ass’n. Report of meet- 
ing of Jan. 17, 1920. 
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The methods of work of the state 
constabulary forces, of the New York 
_City police and of the United States 
Army in maters of military crimes, 
point the way to the cure of many of 
the evils of our present methods in the 
administrative stages of penal justice— 
arrest,- bail, prosecution and the rest. 

As pointed out by Dean John H. 
Wigmore, the “fundamental shortcom- 
ing of civilian criminal justice” is the 
lack of any “provision in our system 
for administration. We have forgotten 
that the efficiency of any penal system 
is largely dependent on the current 
administration of that law” and our 
present “vast aggregation of adminis- 
trative officials,’ are ‘“‘without any 
inspection, supervision or central con- 
trol—or even knowledge of what the 
others are doing.” 


The military system can say this for 
itself: It knows what it wants; and it sys- 
tematically goes in and gets ùi. Civilian 
criminal justice does not even know what it 
wants; much less does it resolutely go in and 


get anything.” 5 


THE GRAND JURY 


The grand jury has been abolished 
as a part oi criminal procedure in 
twenty-seven and more states of the 
United States, and its function put 
into the hands of the prosecuting attor- 
neys. Michigan for fifty years and 
more has fared well without such a cog 
in her judicial machinery and her ex- 
perience demonstrates the non-neces- 
sity of a grand jury in the prosecution 
of crime. 


In MARYLAND AND CONNECTICUT 


The practice of Maryland and Con- 
necticut, in giving the accused, when 
arraigned for pleading, the choice of 
trial “by the court or by a jury” is 
efficient, economical to the state and 


s Jour. Am. Jud. Soc’y, Feb. 1921, V. 4, No. 5, 
p. 161. 
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satisfactory to all concerned in the trial 
of crime. It has prevailed in Mary- 
land from the beginning of her judicial 
history and since 1850 covers all charges 
of crime, major or minor. 

In Connecticut an act of the,legis- 
lature of June 2, 1921, provides inter 
alia:— 

In all criminal causes, prosecutions and 
proceedings the party accused may, if he 
shall so elect when called upon to plead, be 
tried by the court instead of by the jury; 
and in such cases the court shall have juris- 
diction to hear and try such case and 
render judgment and sentence thereon. 


In 1924 in Baltimore City over 
ninety per cent of all the cases tried in 
the criminal court were tried by judges 
without juries. In only 180 out of 
4499 criminal trials was a jury trial 
asked for. Of the 1500 criminal cases 
docketed during the four months of the 
January, 1925, Term of that court, all 
except 177, mostly those last docketed, 
were disposed of before the final day of 
the term. There is no problem of 
delay in the administration of the 
criminal law in Baltimore. 

In Connecticut the report of the 
clerk of the city of Hartford is that 
“since this law (of 1921) went into 
effect some four years ago, there have 
been roughly about seventy per cent of 
the cases tried by the court and about 
thirty per cent by the jury.” 8 


Carcare Up WITH CRIME 


Crime has changed its methods, and 
makes use of the facilities given us by 
modern industry, revolutionized as it 
has been by the application of the scien- 
tific method to the natural sciences. 
We have seen the power-creating forces 
that serve humanity in times of peace 
turned to the uses of a war which 
threatened the very civilization that 

° See Judge Bond’s report on this Maryland 


Practice in dm Bar Ass'n Journal, Nov. 1925, p. 
699 e 
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has made possible our material prog- 
ress and prosperity. 

If the great aim of criminal law and 
its enforcement has been the protection 
of society and the public welfare of our 
communities, the administration of 
criminal justice should likewise apply 
the scientific method to the problems of 
modern crime, its prevention, and 
detection. 

In the graphic, breezy words of a 
Western expert in criminal cases: 


We must ‘step-up’ our units of power 
before we can successfully deal with the 
modern criminal. The situation with 
which we are confronted, demonstrates 
beyond cavil that the criminal world has 
got the road, so far as its traffic is concerned 
and is generally miles ahead of the law en- 
forcement machine, this advantage being 
afforded by the modern automobile, elec- 
tricity, high explosives, automatic guns, 
pistols, the radio, acetylene torch, the 
electric furnace, and all the other inventions 
of modern science and utility which the 
criminal world has had thoroughly organ- 
ized for its benefit, while the forces of 
government await the education of the 
laggard public mind and opinion.’ 


Tae REMEDY 


The remedy and its method of appli- . 


cation lie at hand. 

As ex-United States Senator Charles 
S. Thomas stated it before the Col- 
orado State Bar Association on Sept. 
19, 1925: 


The courts of the country, backed by the 
bar associations and the members of the 
Bar outside of them, can themselves insti- 
tute a method of procedure which carried 
to its logical outcome will very largely re- 
lease society from the menace of crimes 
constantly increasing both in magnitude 
and number. Now what is government 
after all, except an artificial creation, ab- 
solutely essential to community life, created 
for the protection of property, for the 


7Hon. H. C. Riddle, Colo. Bar Ass’n Rep. 
1925, p. 40. 
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security of the individual to the end that he 
may pursue that happiness which in the 
Declaration of Independence is included as 
one of the natural rights of man. And that * 
part of the government fails us when 
through its technicalities and its technical 
methods of procedure it gives to the erimi- 
nal, even the murderer, protection instead 
of punishment. 


The scientific method must be ap- 
plied to the problems of the protection 
of society, with the emphasis upon the 
rights of the ninety-eight per cent law- 
abiding elements of our population, as 
against undue solicitude for the rights 
of the two per cent of criminals. 

The police forces of our states and 
municipalities should be properly co- 
ordinated and vigorously supervised 
and perfectly organized, without regard 
to county lines, and fully equipped for 
the work of detecting and apprehend- 
ing those who commit crime. AJl the 
administrative stages of criminal pro- 
cedure, t.e. bail, witnesses, evidence 
at preliminary hearings, etc., should 
be rigidly controlled and supervised 
by the criminal courts or from the 
prosecuting attorney’s office. His office 
should be made responsible for results 
in the prosecution of crime, without 
division of his powers with any grand 
jury. His office could compose the 
“neighborhood quarrels,’ through 
proper officials, and sift out the petty 
and frivolous from the proper and 
justifiable in prosecutions, to the relief 
of our criminal courts and their clogged 
trial calendars. 

All accused of crime should have the 
choice of trial by a court or by a jury. 

Magistrates and justices of the peace 
should be made distinctly officers of 
the judicial arm of government and 
subject to the control and rigid supet- 
vision of the courts, or of an executive 
and administrative head. 

- Centralized supervision of ‘all crimi- 
nal courts within the state would give 
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the whole system of administration of 
criminal justice a common policy in 
. the treatment of a problem demanding 
consistent and known policies for the 
whole state. The supreme courts in- 
terpret the uniform static rule of law 
as established by the legislatures, but 
provisions should be made for a control 
of the current administration of that 
law. 

With forty-eight states and the 
Federal Government all working to 
the same end,—all legal experiment 
stations or laboratories—examples and 
the proofs of efficiency of the various 
units in the judicial machines are at 
hand. It remains with the various 
states or local communities to apply 
the scientific method to the elements 
of their special problems and in an 
eclectic way to adopt from the work 
of other jurisdictions that which is 
needful to the erection of new or re- 
arrangement of their own old machines, 
for law enforcement. 


Ur TO THE Bar 


The Bench and Bar of our country 
must lead the way. Theirs is chiefly 
the duty to think on these matters in 
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terms of society and do their full parts, 
to bring about the simplification of 
criminal procedure and the wiping 
out of technicalities that unduly pro- 
tect the criminals, as against the right 
of society to the free and untrammeled 
enjoyment of life, liberty, property and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Our Englisli cousins worked out 
their great reforms of procedure in 1852 
and: 1878, largely under the influence 
and inspiration of the work of David 
Dudley Field in New York in 1848, as 
Professor Lambert of Lyons, France, 
has stated in his scholarly sketch of the 
future destiny of the common law of 
America, and we may well pattern our 
criminal procedure after the tried and 
proven one of Canada under her Code 
of 1892—the adaptation of England’s 
practice and procedure to American 
conditions. Above all, the work calls 
for the use of that legal sense, so charac- 
teristic of the Roman and his praetor 
peregrinus and of the stalwarts of our 
Bench and Bar in the earlier decades 
of the 19th century, in softening or 
wiping out, in a spirit of equity, the 
rigors and harshnesses of the common 
law and its processes. 


The Prevention and Punishment of Modern Crime’ 


By Hon. Epwin O. Lewis 
Judge of Common Pleas Court No. 2, Philadelphia County 


AM one privileged to take a great 

deal from this conference and to 
contribute very little, though perhaps 
as a judge, one who is called upon from 
day to day to send his fellow citizens to 
jail, to the workhouse, to the peniten- 
tiary, to the reform school, and who 


1 Address delivered at the Conference on 
Modern Crime: Its Prevention and Detection, of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, February 20, 1928. 


later is called upon to pass upon their 
parole, the subject of this scientific dis- 
cussion is closer to me, 1s more vital to 
me, than to you. 

I have attended all of the day’s 
sessions, and have gained a great deal 
of profit from the consideration of a 
most important topic, that considera- 
tion being given in a truly scientific 
spirit. ‘There has been no abuse, and 
few generalities, but a large ebody of 
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soundly considered and forcibly pre- 
sented facts. And scientific investi- 
gation, we are told, is a matter of the 
collection of facts and the drawing of 
inferences therefrom. 

After listening to Mr. Abbott? in his 
quite justified account of the number of 
laws that are ignored and violated, you 
can appreciate the embarrassment of a 
judge sitting in the criminal court 
when he is called upon to pass sentence 
upon the unfortunate among us who is 
so unlucky as to be detected by Major 
Adams, and so cursed with ill fortune 
as to be convicted by the reluctant 
juries, so termed. I will confess to a 
great deal of embarrassment on many 
occasions when sentencing those stand- 
ing before me, but I will not admit that 
any action that I have taken has been 
unscientific—though perhaps uncon- 
sciously scientific—for I know of no 
criminal ever sentenced by me without 
an endeavor to give consideration to 
environment, to the misfortunes of 
birth, to temptations, and to the horri- 
ble consequences of confinement in one 
of these antiquated institutions that we 
maintain in Pennsylvania under the 
names jails and penitentiaries. For I 
have never been able to forget that the 
citizens of this state compel the judges 
to sometimes send young boys and 
young men and young women who 
are first offenders to a place where they 
can only be made worse, and cannot 
possibly come out better. And yet, to 
satisfy the demand for the pound of 
flesh by way of punishment, we have to 
send these first offenders there, al- 
though we know that they will come 
out worse, and are morally convinced 
that many of them will never commit 
another crime. But public sentiment 
exacts punishment, and perhaps it is 
right, although I am unconvinced after 
listening to all of to-day’s addresses—I 


2 See p. 86. 
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am convinced that punishment is not 
necessary in all cases. 

I shall endeavor to be sufficiently . 
scientific to bear in mind that one 
cannot safely generalize from experi- 
Also, 
many of you are from out of Philadel- 
phia, and not particularly interested in 
what goes on here, but we can only give 
the facts with which we are acquainted, 
and permit you to make the deduction. 

I have read a great deal of abuse of 
judges and of courts. I think a large 
part of that criticism of the courts and 
of the judges has been entirely un- 
called for, and based upon the lack of 
the very information which you have 
taken the interest to come here to-day 
to obtain. I will read to you a very 
few figures; it will only take a minute 


-or two to establish one fact which, I 


assert, shows that at the present time 
the criticism of the courts, at least in 
Philadelphia, is unjustified, in so far as 
the more serious offences are involved. 

You are under the impression that a 
majority of those accused of crime 
escape punishment; that they are not 
convicted. In that you are wrong, ex- 
cepting in regard to violations of the 
prokibition law, and that is a law unto 
itself. 


WORK IN PHILADELPHIA COURTS 


I have compiled, in order to bring 
the totals to your attention tonight, 
the results of the cases tried in the 
criminal courts in Philadelphia in Sep- 
temter, October, November and De- 
cemker of 1925. In what we call the 
prison court, where those persons are 
tried who have not been able to get 
bail, or who are not admitted to bail, 
there were tried 1628 cases in four 
months. This was in one court room, 
and it is a tremendous volume of work 
for cne judge to have performed. 
There were 482 pleas of guilty entered. 
Out cf 1628, over one-fourth pleaded 
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guilty. They were, of course, sen- 
tenced or released on parole. There 
. were 691 verdicts of guilty; there were 
only 427 verdicts of not guilty out of 
1628 cases; approximately one-fourth. 
Twenty-eight cases were abandoned. 
Has the community any reason to be 
dissatisfied with convictions in 75 per 
cent of the cases? Ithmknot. Idare- 
say there was not sufficient evidence to 
justify conviction, regardless of the 
personnel of the juries, in 95 out of 100 
of the cases resulting in acquittal. 

In the same four months, there were 
40 homicide cases brought to trial; 21 
of the 40 pleaded guilty. The de- 
fendants knew they would be proved to 
be guilty, and their counsel recognized 
a fight would be hopeless, so they con- 
fessed guilt. There were 7 convicted 
by juries, making a total of 28 convic- 
tions out of 40 tried; and 12 were re- 
turned not guilty or the cases were 
abandoned by the District Attorney. 
Have you any reason to be dissatisfied 
with this result? I think not. You 
need only to sit in a criminal court one 
day, either as a juror or as a judge, to 
know that a conviction in every case 
would be injustice, not justice. 

In the same four months, in the four 
courtrooms where persons are tried 
who are ou on bail, there were 4054 
cases listed, an average of 1000 to each 
room. Seven hundred and seventy- 
elght were liquor cases; 362 were cases 
of simple assault and battery, half of 
which were not worth in importance 
the time of the court, and never should 
have been instituted; 190 were cases 
of larceny. Out of these 4054 cases 
there were 1893 actually disposed of. 
In liquor cases 241 pleas of guilty were 
entered, 95 verdicts of guilty were re- 
turned, and 405 were returned not 
guilty. In the assault and battery 
class, there were 5 who pleaded guilty, 
46 were returned guilty and 206 found 
not guilty. Most of this class were 
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neighborhood quarrels, fights between 
wives of neighbors, or between fathers 
over children, cases that ought never to 
pass a magistrate’s court. 

The larceny group resulted in 88 
pleas of guilty. Thirty-five werefound 
guilty, 86 were returned not guilty, and 
31 cases were withdrawn by the Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

In Philadelphia during the year 1925 
there were 187,000 persons arrested. 
Think of that for a moment—1$7,000 
of your fellow citizens were arrested in 
twelve months, an average of cne to 
each thirteen or fourteen of the popula- 
tion. Fifty-odd thousand of these 
arrests were for intoxication, it is true, 
but think of the other eighty-odd 
thousand arrested for other offenses, 
and then you have some idea of the 
number of persons who are viclating 
the law, and of the content of our pris- 
ons if they were all convicted, a3 some 
of you seem to want them to be. 
What would we do for prisons if all 
were convicted? We judges have to 
parole some of them to keep down your 
taxes. 

I purpose telling you thet the 
judges in Philadelphia are scientific. 
I know each of the fifteen in the Com- 
mon Pleas courts well A know each of 
the ten in the Municipal Court well. 
There is no group of twenty-five men 
in Philadelphia who apply more 
thought to their duties then the 
twenty-five men who sit in our crimi- 
nal courts. 

I shall probably find on my doorstep, 
in my living room, or in my hall to- 
morrow, men, women and girls calling 
at my home to plead for the parole of 
son, brother, fiance, father, or other 
member of the family. And I have to 
consider, and my colleagues have to 
consider, the circumstances of each 
particular case involved in order to 
justly reply to these often pathetic 
supplications. ° 
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INSURANCE 4S A CrIME Factor 


Has Dr. Hoffman gone? He spoke 
this morning ê most ably as represent- 
ing the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany.. I should like to have him hear 
me say that the insurance system is 
responsible for a great deal of crime. 
The indiscriminate insurance or indem- 
nification of anyone—the insurance 
of any automobile owner, regardless 
of his record for thefts (only re- 
cently have the companies begun to 
discriminate); the insurance, without 
adequate investigation, of the em- 
ployes of banks and other institutions; 
the insurance against fire of countless 
merchants whose records do not en- 
title them to insurance; the insurance 
of jewels for large sums; the insurance 
of drivers of vehicles against liability 
for the consequences of negligent 
operation—all this indemnity is too 
easily obtained and retained. A pre- 
mium is put upon indifference which 
soon evolves into recklessness and 
crime. But the msurance companies 
seem to prefer to have the premiums 
grow; they prefer to take the risk of 
loss, because they know the commu- 
nity pays for it eventually, rather than 
to exert the proper amount of scrutiny 
and discrimination before the policies 
are issued. 

That is a hard statement, but I þe- 
lieve it. I think our insurance com- 
panies——without intention—needlessly 
encourage crime. There is not a 
month or week in which we do not send 
to jail numbers of boys and young men 
for stealing automobiles. Only re- 
cently I had cases before me wherein 
the police told me that the boys in- 
volved had been solicited to steal auto- 
mobiles by the owners. We know of 
the graveyards that exist in Philadel- 
phia for the destruction of automobiles, 
that the owners may get the insurance 

1 See page 20. 
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money; and it is all done by arrange- 
ment with the owners. The police are 
trying hard to get them, but the evi- , 
dence is difficult to obtain. 


Tewptine Our Youna PEoPLE . 


I want to take you into a hotel just 
a few blocks from here. Recently, I 
had before me for trial, and after con- 
viction for sentence, three young boys. 
They lived in the neighborhood of 20th 
and Vine Streets. One woman in this 
hotel left a $15,000 diamond necklace 
lying on her bureau, and the door to 
her apartment unlocked, when she 
knew the bellboys of that hotel were in 
the habit of going in and out of the 
apartment on proper errands. They 
might go in to leave a box of flowers 
while she was at dinner, and I believe 
the lady was at dinner when the neck- 
lace was stolen. Was it fair to put that 
temptation before a young bellboy? 
In that same building thousands of 
dollar’s worth of jewelry was stolen 
from other tenants, who left it in un- 
locked bureau drawers, with these 
young boys going in and out of apart- 
ments delivering parcels at all hours of 
the day. A fence got those boys to 
steal that jewelry; he got possession of 
the loot for a comparatively small sum 
of money, but we couldn’t get the evi- 
dence to convict him. Those three 
boys are in jail tonight because I sent 
them there. And their mothers or 
their fathers, their sisters or brothers, 
or their neighbors have been after me 
ever since to let them out. Of course, 
it is wrong to steal, no matter what the 
temptation; but why should such great 
temptation be thrown in the way of 
boys by careless women of wealth? 

The deduction I intended to make 
from this incident is that temptation 
very greatly. affects the young people 
of to-day. Wealth is ostentatious; ex- 
penditures by people who have made a 
great deal of money quickly are most 
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lavish, careless and reckless. These 
young people see vast amounts of 
. money thrown away by people who do 
not know how to useit. They see val- 
uable automobiles standing on the 
street unguarded, unlocked, and they 
know they are insured; they are told by 
some boy who is with them in the pool- 
room or in the neighborhood lounging 
place that they can sell the car to a 
graveyard downtown. They yield to 
the temptation to get a large sum of 
money quickly, in order to emulate 
the lavish spenders whose example is 
ever before them. 

The boys of to-day yield to the sug- 
gestion that you and I yielded to when 
we were boys, though what we did was 
not quite so bad or vicious. They 
steal a car. First they steal one for a 
joyride, and finding success easy, steal 
another to sell, and then they are 
thieves. And you want me to send 
them to jail for five years perhaps for 
yielding to that temptation. There 
are no two human beings alike; there 
are no two crimes alike. Every crime 
must be studied not only with regard to 
its effect upon the community, but 
with regard to the person who commit- 
ted that crime. Only by considering 
the temptation, the fault of the com- 
munity, the tendencies of the times, 
every factor such as these, can you 
really do justice to the young people. 
It is easy to send these boys away for 
five years," but when they come out 
they will be confirmed thieves. Of 
course, we must be cold and severe in 
dealing with crimes of violence, but 
offenses of lesser grade call for gentler 
and more scientific consideration. 


SOME Just CRITICISMS 


I could keep you here all night telling 
you of matters that actually come be- 
fore a judge. But I principally want 
to stress my thought that criticism 
of the courts has been too general. 


a 
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Whatever failure there has been in the 
administration of criminal justice in the 
United States is in my judgment due to 
the following things: 

First, technical rules of law and 
procedure. This defect was referred 
to this morning at some length, and I 
need only mention it now. 

Second, too much control by lawyers 
of these rules and of the courts. The 
community has left the administration 
of the law too much to the lawyers. 
In former days nearly all lawyers were 
engaged in criminal practice; 1t was the 
avenue to political opportunity, to 
political fame, to high public office, 
even to the presidency. Several of our 
presidents had been engaged in the 
practice of criminal law. .These men, 
serving in the state legislatures, in 
Congress, and in the Senate and even 
in the White House, were all interested 
in the criminal courts. They naturally 
favored legislation that tended to help 
their clients, the defendants. The con- 
duct of trials in our criminal courts be- 
came a matter of combat, a sort of 
sport. The American public has al- 
ways delighted in the sport of watching 
criminal trials, and they take sides, 
they make the defendant a hero, and 
the defendant’s lawyer a hero, and 
forget that after all it is a solemn pro- 
ceeding, involving the supremacy of 
law. The publie criticises the judge, 
and yet they are the audience who go 
into court and laugh and snicker at the 
most serious things. 

Next, I mention poor jury material. 
You would be amazed at what is left 
after all of you get us to excuse you 
from jury service—and most of you do. 
You even come to us now to have your 
chauffeurs excused, because you do not 
want to be inconvenienced in being 
without the use of your car. And 
what is left? Of course not the best, 
but those that are left do pretty well, 
and it is not fair to criticize them as 
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severely as you have done, or as severely 
, as the newspapers have done. 

My fourth heading is delay in bring- 
ing the criminal to trial after arrest, 
and additional delay after arrest and 
trial and before actual sentence. This 
defect I cannot stress too much; many 
people have talked of it, and I as a 
judge absolutely agree with all the 
criticism made of us for this inexcus- 
able tardiness of justice. Every per- 
son charged with a crime should have 
his case returned to the grand jury by 
the magistrate within forty-eight 
hours. He should be indicted within 
another day or two; be brought to 
trial within a week after he is indicted; 
tried while the crime is fresh, and then, 
the moment he is convicted he should 
be sent to prison or fined or otherwise 
punished. Even while an appeal is 
pending, unless it is a clear case, or 
reasonably clear, that some error has 
been committed or that some injustice 
might be done, the defendant should be 
incarcerated. Some of us follow this 
practice. When a man is convicted 
before me and I am morally sure he is 
guilty (and we can tell), I send him to 
jail, notwithstanding he has moved for 
a new trial, for I know after he has been 
there a week or two he will not worry so 
much about the new trial. We believe, 
some of us, that punishment swift and 
sure and light is far more effective than 
punishment long delayed and unduly 
severe, and I am following that prac- 
tice, and I apologize to no one. 

The next reason, or cause for this 
partial failure of our criminal adminis- 
tration, is the most serious one, though 
constant improvement is noticeable. 
This is interference by, or the inter- 
relation of, politics with the police and 
the judicial administration. It is hard 
for a political leader to change the 
policies that have been followed by the 
organization or party machinery from 
time gmmemorial. When through 
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death or contest he succeeds in gaining 
control of a district, he follows prece- 
dent and steps in to interfere with the. 
police, in a desire to protect his ad- 
herents who have become enmeshed in 
the law. Pretty soon he is engaged 
most of his time in helping the law- 
breaker rather than shaping his policies 
to please the law-abiding citizens. 
The time is coming, however, when the 
political leader of brains will recognize 
that he can gain more votes by cater- 
ing to the law-abiding people who do 
not care who fills the jobs, who care not 
who gets the public contracts, so Jong 
as the work is honestly done, who do 
not care who has the power of domina- 
tion or leadership in the machine, 
but want reasonably good govern- 
ment. 

I say the wise political leader of 
tomorrow wil be the man who recog- 
nizes that by catering to law-observing 
people he can gain ten times as many 
votes, with less effort, than he now gets 
from the lawbreakers through all his 
labor to enable them to escape just 
punishment. Wise business men 
should form the habit of conferring 
with political leaders more and more, 
for such leaders are inevitable. You 
can no more get rid of the political 
leader in America under our party 
system of government than you can do 
away with colleges or universities or 
courts or any similar institution. ‘The 
party machinery is so cumbersome 
that you do not understand one-tenth 
of it, and you could not understand one- 
tenth of it unless you gave up one day 
a week to the study of politics. You 
must have professional politicians. 
Therefore you should co-operate with 
them, recognize them as inevitable, and 
try to elevate their methods by guiding 
them along sensible lines and by con- 
vincing them that decent people will 
support them if they will follow decent 
policies, and will supply more votes to 
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the party than the lawbreakers can 
command. 

Another criticism is that we should 
abolish jury trials in all minor criminal 
cases. It is silly, absolutely absurd, to 
take up the time of a judge and twelve 
men in trying most of the liquor cases, 
for example. Twelve good men and 
true, at four dollars a day, one 
judge, ten or fifteen court officers, and a 
large courtroom are occupied in trying 
cases so petty that the proceeding 
lowers the dignity of the court and 
weakens the authority of the state. If 
you had served on the jury you would 
realize how I have felt, sitting as a judge 
day after day trying the liquor prose- 
cutions of the character I have referred 
to. A judge feels as if he were a magis- 
trate, that the position to which he was 
elected is nct so dignified after all. 

All of these prohibition cases, except 
the ones involving the big fellow, some 
big issue, should be tried by a judge 
without a jury, quickly, promptly, and 
the man punished and sent away. This 
method also should apply to assault and 
battery cases, all neighborhood quar- 
rels and similar issues. 

And lastly, we should select jurors 
by non-political, discruminatmg meth- 
ods, and compe! them to serve, though 
they be laborers or millionaires. I 
could talk of this for an hour, but I 
could say nothing more than I have 
told you in these words. The judges 
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are willing. How do we select the 
jurors? I will take just a half mmute 
to tell you, since Major Adams has 
said something‘ here tonight that does 
not apply to Philadelphia. In Phila- 
delphia the judges select the jurors. I 
selected two thousand of them myself 
last year, for service this year, and I 
know no political mfluence had any- 
thing to do with the selection of the 
names. We mark the selections on the 
assessor’s list, and then put the names 
in the jury wheel, whence they are 
taken out by the jury commissioner, 
who is above suspicion or reproach. 
There is not a thing political in the 
selection of our jurors. At one time 
some judges may have turned the lists 
over to politicians, but so far as I know 
none of them do now. However, we 
cannot make wise selections in haste. 
How can I select thousands of names 
from the printed assessor’s list when I 
am as busy as I can be on other very 
important things? Hence, I say that 
we welcome any plan by which the 
choosing of the names for the jury 
wheel shall be put in the hands of non- 
political persons, men or women, who 
will select persons of character and in- 
telligence, though not necessarily of 
high standing, because we want some 
common sense on the jury, and you 
do not always find it im the socially 
favored. 
‘See page 143. 


Dealing with Crime—Some Urgent Needs 
By Oscar HALLAM 


Chairman of Section of Criminal Law, American Bar Association 


AM asked to discuss the detection 
and punishment of crime as viewed, 
first, by myself in the light of my own 
experience, and second, by and through 
the Section of Criminal Law of the 
American Bar Association. My own 


first-hand experience is limited to 
occasional periods on the criminal 
branch of a trial court, and my obser- 
vation otherwise has been such as any 
lawyer or citizen may make. The 


Section of Criminal Law of the Amer- 


` 
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ican Bar Association has indulged in 
discussion of crime problems and at 
this time has some definite plans in 
outline to which reference will later be 
made. l 

To begin with, the crime problem 
will always be with us. Do what we 
may, we can never wholly exterminate 
crime. We have waves of greater or 
less magnitude now and again which 
may call for special treatment, but the 
great steady stream that flows on and 
on concerns us most. 

The suppression of crime is essen- 
tially an official function. For the day 
in and day out work we must rely upon 
the public officers of the law. Special 
commissions and civic bodies may 
propose measures and may arouse 
public opinion, but, after all, the real 
work must be done through the per- 
manently established authorities. 


INADEQUATE INFORMATION 


Naturally, in order to deal intelli- 
gently with any subject, we should first 
have a knowledge of the facts. In any 
consideration of the crime problem we 
are hampered because the facts are not 
to be obtained. No state keeps accu- 
rate or comprehensive statistics of 
crime. No attempt has been made to 
collate country-wide information as to 
any crime except homicide. As to 
other crimes, there is no general source 
of information. The information we 
have is taken from grab-bag sources. 
We talk and write endlessly and 
criticize volubly, knowing all the time 
that we have not adequate information 
as to facts to show us the places where 
criticism should fall, A physician 
would not treat disease without knowl- 
edge of all the symptoms. A lawyer 
would not advise a client as to the law 
of his case without knowing all the 
facts he could obtain. An actuary 
would not fix rates without accurate 
knowledge of former results. Yet, we 
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are obliged to treat crime and discuss 
crime problems without much of a 
semblance of understanding of the ex- 
tent and scope and history of it or of 
facts necessary to fix the blame for 
failures. The same scientific methods 
which have proven so necessary to 
success in all other fields of human 
endeavor are entirely wanting on any 
broad scale in dealing with crime. 

Practical consideration should dic- 
tate that there be some definite au- 
thority, call it a bureau or what you 
will, to gather, co-ordinate, standard- 
ize, and make available information 
concerning crime, criminals and the 
disposition of criminal cases so that 
we may see the sagging places in our 
system. 


CONFUSION OF NOMENCLATURE 


Another diffculty lies in the fact 
that there is no uniform nomenclature 
for crime. In designating crime no 
two states speak the same legal lan- 
guage. For example, official reports 
show that Boston has no burglary but a 
liberal number of “breaking and 
entering” dwellings and other buildings 
at night. Most other states call them 
all burglaries. 

This babel of crime language, com- 
bined with absence of any adequate 
records or statistics, makes difficult, 
and in some cases hopeless, any com- 
parison. between localities. If we are 
to deal intelligently with the crime 
problem, we must have uniform laws 
defining and classifying crimes. 

Yet we have some valuable sources 
of information. ' 

The U. S. Census Bureau compiles 
statistics of persons committed to 
prison during each year and of thẹ 
prison population at the beginning of 
each year. The Census Bureau also 
compiles statistics of homicide. This 
compilation of statistics of homicide 
started with two states in 1880. It 
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has gradually enlarged the area cov- 
ered, and in 1924 covered thirty-nine 
_ states and fourteen cities in other 
states. The term homicide as here 
used includes manslaughter, infanticide 
and also all forms of justifiable homi- 
cide. 

As to other crimes, there is no 
general source of information. Clerks 
of courts keep records of the cases in 
their courts. As a rule they are not 
compiled or published. Prosecutors 
sometimes keep records of prosecutions, 
but as a rule they are not published. 
Police departments sometimes keep a 
record of arrests and sometimes of 
reports of crime. In a few cities 
private organizations collate informa- 
tion. Usually no two sources of in- 
formation agree. ‘There is an entire 
want of system or uniformity. Most 
states pay no attention to the subject. 
In a few the attorney general receives 
from local prosecutors the number of 
criminal cases handled and this infor- 
mation is tabulated. There are other 
similar sources of information, of some 
value, but in all so incomplete that it is 
impossible to get the real facts as to the 
extent of crime or as to the methods of 
dealing with crime. 

This entire want of any compre- 
hensive sources of information, coupled 
with confusion in nomenclature, has 
resulted in a flood of speculative and 
inaccurate statements. Occasionally 
some real investigator gathers a store 
of valuable and reasonably accurate 
facts. More often, perpendicularity of 
statement takes the place of real 
informative data. Sometime ago I 
learned of a statement coming from a 
source which seemed to be authentic, 
that indemnity insurance companies 
hed actuarial. tables in respect to 
crimes insured against that were as 
certain and reliable as mortality tables, 
and that these tables disclose that such 
crimes have increased 1300 per cent in 
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the United States within the last ten 
years. Upon investigation, I found 
that no such actuarial data exist and 
that the compilation of such data is 
impossible. From such information 
as I could obtain, the percentage of 
Increase above suggested seems to bear 
no relation to the actual facts. 


ActTION AT THE DBTROIT SESSION 


The Section of Criminal Law of the 
American Bar Association at the last 
session in Detroit took up this phase of 
the crime problem and made its report 
to the Association. It emphasized the 
fact that if we are to deal intelligently 
with the subject, we must take more 
than a symptom here and there; that 
we must take a broad survey of the 
whole field, mindful always of the fact 
that the problem is one that calls for 
work, that is, not casual, but persistent 
and well-organized, and requiring the 
co-operative effort of all agencies for 
the suppression of crime; that pro- 
fessional criminals are organized, their 
organizations at work all the time; that 
the agencies for the suppression of 
crime are not organized and often do 
not co-ordinate; and the Section pro- 
posed this resolution: 


WroereEas, this meeting of the Section of 
Criminal Lew has revealed that although 
much has been said about defects in the 
administration of criminal justice, very 
little has been done in a thorough scientific 
way to determine either the extent or the 
cause of those defects; and 

It is clearly apparent that the work 
which most needs to be done is an intensive 
and extensive investigation of existing con- 
ditions, followed by a careful anelysis of 
facts, known and to be discovered: and 

These casual annual meetings can do 
little more than to reveal a wide range of 
points at which much investigation should 
be commenced; and 

There is at the present time no organ- 
ization engaged in a comprehensive survey 
of the whole field of criminal jugtice, al- 
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though the need of such a survey has been 
long recognized; 

Therefore Resolved, The Section of Crim- 
inal Law recommends to the Ameriean 
Bar Association that steps be taken during 
the coming year, under the direction of the 
Section of Criminal Law or otherwise, as 
the Association may deem best, to secure 
better and more uniform information and 
statistics as to crime and criminal pro- 
cedure, and, if possible, to secure a survey 
of the whole field of the administration of 
criminal justice, to determine at what 
points the present system is defective, and 
in order to enable the Association to deter- 
mine to what defects it shall give its par- 
ticular attention. 

That such work be carried on in co-oper- 
ation with the work of the present Com- 
mittee on Law Enforcement of the Associ- 
ation, and with present existing agencies, 
such as the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and the American Law Institute, or 
any National Crime Commissions now en- 
gaged in the study of particular phases of 
the general subject of the administration of 
criminal justice. 

We appreciate the difficulties in the way 
of securing a general survey, but we indulge 
the hope that through some means this may 
be secured. 

Permit us to suggest that this is by far 
the most important and urgent task now 
before the American Bar; that the next 
program of the American Bar Association 
respond to and reflect the Bar’s conscious- 
ness of this importance and urgency, by 
laying emphasis, in topics and speakers, 
upon this matter of criminal justice. 


Since that time, the Section of 
Criminal Law of the American Bar 
Association, im collaboration with 
other organizations, has been lending 
its efforts toward securing a survey 
which will show the inadequacy of 
present sources of statistical informa- 
tion as to crime and crimmal prose- 
cutions, to the end that a system more 
complete and uniform may be devised 
and put into effect throughout the 
country.® 
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APPLICATION OF Our CRIMINAL 
MACHINERY 


If we are to make headway, we must 
get down to a basis of fact. Take the 
facts, no better and no worse than they 
are. Brush aside false and illogical 
deductions and comparisons and pro- 
ceed to treat the symptoms as we find 
them. 

The mistake is often made of charg- 
ing all of our failures to some one 
agency. Sometimes it is the courts, 
sometimes sentimentalism on the part 
of juries, sometimes the officers vested 
with power of pardon or parole, some- 
times the maudlin sympathy of the 
public. The fact is we have a chain of 
agencies dealing with every criminal. 
They include the police, the examining 
magistrate, the grand jury, the prose- 
cuting attorney, the trial judge, the 
trial jury, the appellate court, the pow- 
ers of pardon and parole, the legisla- 
ture, and last but not least, the Great 
American Public. 

The police is the first Instrument in 
securing justice. Efficient police ac- 
tion is indispensable. Most criminals 
doubtless expect to escape arrest. 
Probably few would commit crime with 
the certainty of rushing into the arms 
of the .police. A percentage may 
figure that even if apprehended, guilt 
cannot be proved, but few will bank 
on it. Perhaps some will gamble on 
beating the game by delays and tech- 
nicalities. Not many will bank on the 
hope of escape after conviction. The 
police problem is a large one. Thou- 
sands of criminals escape arrest. On 
account of our expanse of territory and 
the absence of the offensive espionage 
common to some European countries, 
apprehension of suspects is especially 
difficult. Our policemen are not so 
numerous as in some European coun- 
tries and are not so well trained. We 
secure fairly good co-operation among 
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local police organizations, but gener- 
ally it is wholly voluntary. We should 
have some more definite method of 
training our police and of unifying 
and co-ordinating police action. 

In the case of major crimes, the next 
instrument is the examining magis- 
trate. This official requires but pass- 
ing mention. ‘There is little delay or 
miscarriage at this stage of the case. 

The next instrument is the prose- 
cuting attorney. Upon this official, 
more than any other, depends the 
conviction of the criminal after arrest. 
In one county, fairly representative, 
last year 449 cases were disposed of, 
of which 344 pleaded guilty, 86 cases 


were nolled, and 19 were tried. By . 


inefficiency or collusion the prosecuting 
attorney may loosen the hold of the 
law on any man. On him depends 
largely the responsibility for prompt 
prosecution. The laws are flexible. 
He may hold them taut or not, as he 
chooses. He may minimize waste of 
time in selecting juries and on the trial. 

The next instrument is the trial 
judge. His function is of great im- 
portance. Prompt justice is a great 
deterrent of crime and the trial judge 
may do much toward this end. He is 
often hampered by unwise laws that 
permit delays that he cannot avoid, 
yet he may, under any laws to be 
found, determine very largely the 
measure of promptness to be secured. 
He may speed the disposition of the 
calendar of cases of men held for trial, 
to the end that they may not be too long 
either in jail or on bail. And he may 
or may not, as he chooses, expedite the 
progress of the trial. The laws of most 
states permit wearisome fishing ex- 
peditions in examination of jurors. 
The trial judge may largely limit this 
abuse. 

The trial jury is an important 
instrument for certain Justice, but the 
juror has little control over the element 
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of promptness. Yet he is the innocent 
occasion for much expenditure of time. 

The next instrument is the appellate 
court. The importance of this court 
as an instrument of certain justice is 
overestimated. Only a few ctiminal 
cases ever reach that court. In one 
state in eight years, seventeen homi- 
cide cases tried were appealed and one 
reversed. Of other cases, one out of 
about 300 was appealed and one out 
of about 1200 reversed. Yet the proc- 
ess of new trial and appeal some- 
times lends itself to much delay. Re- 
versal of verdicts for error, which could 
not prejudice the defendant, are un- 
fortunately found in the books. In 
one case a verdict was set aside because 
the word ‘‘aforethought”’ was omitted 
after the word malice. In one case an 
indictment was held void because the 
word “the” was omitted in the closing 
words against the peace and dignity of 
“the state.” In one case a verdict of 
larceny was set aside because the court 
instructed the jury they must find 
intent to steal instead of criminal 
intent to steal. In one case a verdict 
of manslaughter was set aside because 
the deceased was described as “‘Percy 
Stucky alias Frank McCormick” and 
there was no proof that his real name 
was Percy Stucky. I feel sure that 
these cases are exceptional, yet they 
show a tendency to subject substance 
to form, which cannot be patiently 
endured. 

Determination of appeals should be 
more prompt. Our legislation on this 
subject is generally archaic. No man 
should be compelled to serve a sentence 
until his guilt is finally determined, but 
neither should a convicted felon be 
long at large. 

The next instruments are those of 
pardon and parole. Most criminals 
figure on the severity of sentence. The 
habitual criminal will calculate closely 
on this period of interruptich of his 
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established business. Relaxation of 
sentence tends greatly to lessen the 
deterrent influence. In my judgment 
the power of pardon, commutation and 
parole has been overexercised. I am 
told tHat the governor of one state 
pardoned over 1100 prisoners during 
last year. If this is true, then there 
has been either woeful miscarriage of 
justice in the courts, or an extravagant 
abuse of the pardoning power. The 
former premise is not a probable one. 

In most states the power of pardon 
and parole is vested in whole or in part 
in the governor. My own notion is 
that the power is judicial rather than 
executive. I should like to see this 
power vested in a judge or judicial 

‘tribunal which would determine such 
matters in a manner akin to proceed- 
ings in a court of justice; applications 
for pardon and parole should not, as is 
now the rule, be made ez parte, but 
the state should be represented by 
counsel as it is on a criminal trial. 

A most important factor in the prob- 
lem of securing prompt justice is the 
legislature. Most officials engaged in 
the administration of justice are handi- 
capped by laws which they must obey. 
The statute law permits waste of time 
in examination of jurors and woeful 
delay in the process of motion for new 
trial and appeal. Yet legislatures 
seldom take initiative in such matters 
and often are deaf to appeal. A few 
years ago the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota and a 
District Judge, members of a crime 
commission appointed by the Governor, 
framed an admirable bill for expediting 
new trials and appeals in criminal cases. 
Under its provisions the motion for a 
new trial must be immediate. The 
court reporter must be immediatelv 
detailed to prepare the transcript of 
evidence. Appeals must be taken in 
ten days and the case given right 
of way 8n appellate court calendars. 
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No objection was raised to the bill. 
Through sheer indifference it was bur- 
ied in the mass of bills that never came 
to a vote. 

Legislation should regulate by strin- 
gent enactment the sale and the 
possession of firearms. The menace of 
the gunman would be reduced to a 
minimum if he could be deprived of 
this instrument of death. 

The last important factor I will 
mention in the problem of securing 
prompt justice is the American public. 
This is by no means the least important. 
The public does not always rise to its 
responsibility. For example, not long 
ago a man was convicted by a jury 
of manslaughter arising out of reckless 
automobile driving in a rural county. 
He was sentenced by the trial court and 
the verdict and sentence were affirmed 
onappeal. On the eve of the departure 
of the defendant for the penitentiary 
his neighbors gave him a public testi- 
monial banquet, just about such a 
send-off as similar communities were 
giving a few years ago for the soldiers 
who were going to war. 

Public opinion intelligently directed 
can accomplish any right purpose. It 
can speed the activity of any official. 
It can deter the obstruction of any 
attorney for the defense. It can 
stimulate any court to the establish- 
ment of right rules and practices. It 
can secure from legislatures any salu- 
tary law. But it can be effective only 
when its demands are intelligent, only 
when its criticisms are just, based upon 
proper possession of facts, and taking 
into account all of the elements of 
official responsibility. It must take 
into account that all of the agencies 
above referred to must function effec, 
tually if we are to have an effective 
machine, and that the imperfection is 
not to be found altogether in any one 
agency. So long as public criticism is 
spasmodic or based upon erroneous 
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supposition of facts or illogical in- 
ferences, and so long as it deals with the 
question in parcels, it will have little 
weight. 


In CONCLUSION 


The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that too many. criminals escape arrest; 
too many who are arrested are not 
promptly brought to trial; there are too 
long bail sentences; too much delay in 
prosecutions; too much delay after con- 
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viction in case of appeal; too many 
criminals sentenced are released before 
their time. 


But if we are to make headway, we 
must realize that this is a very, human 
problem. These agencies for the sup- 
pression of crime are human agencies, 
with' human imperfections and still 
susceptible of the marked improve- 
ment which we may get in any human 
machine. 


Protecting Society Against Crime 
The Treatment of Crime and the Criminal 


x By E. R. Cass 
General Secretary, American Prison Association and the Prison Association of New York 


HE care of the criminal and the 

protection of society are the ob- 
jects of those who work for prison re- 
form. That work means ministering 
to minds diseased, unhappily sur- 
rounded, and badly influenced in 
youth. Back of many convicted crim- 
inals there is a history of misfortune, 
mental defect, evil surroundings. It 
is not necessarily a man different from 
others that you see in the prison cell, 
but often a man more tinfortunate 
than others. 


Tas Goan 


The fundamental principle of modern 
prison science is the improvement of 
the offender; the entire penal system 
of a state resting upon one single prop- 
osition—the protection of society. That 
principle alone justifies the conviction 
for crime and the imprisonment of 
offenders; to that end the energies of 
the progressive prison administration 
are directed. The protection of society, 
however, is a broad aim; it is onlv 
partially and temporarily secured by 
the mere incarceration of the offender, 
and it is wholly lost when he is dis- 
charged from prison. In order to 
render the protection effectual and 
permanent, the offender ought to be 
subjected to such a disciplinary train- 
ing in prison as shall tend to rescue him 
from a life of crime after he regains his 
freedom. Hence it is that the reforma- 
tion of the offender not only becomes a 
legitimate aim, but should be made the 
paramount aim in the prison régime. 
In a political sense, however, the effort 
made byethe state to reform the con- 


vict does not rest upon a humane, 
paternal sentiment, seeking to reform 
the convict for his own good alone. 
The state is not a charitable or mission- 
ary agency and it owes no greater duty 
to the convict than to other individual 
members of the community. But 
reformation is the most reasonable and 
safest means of protection; the public 
welfare demands it as a governmental 
measure best adapted to secure the 
common safety and promote the gen- 
eral good. 

The improvement of the offender 
does not mean the reformation of the 
offender in the sense in which these 
terms are often’ abused—a guarantee 
against any further commission of 
crime. For where is the person for 
whom such a guarantee can be given? 
Even the Church cannot promise that 
for its most devoted followers. But 
what is meant is that, being entrusted 
with his freedom, there is no reasonable 
probability that he will again commit 
crime. When he has become simply 
and permanently a law-abiding subject 
the state has accomplished its whole 
aim and duty. 

The end and aim of the law is justice 
and as the student in penology pro- 
gresses, the difference between former 
and modern methods of its administra- 
tion is plainly evident; and even justice 
itself may be defined by different 
standards. Formerly the law took 
cognizance of the offence to the ex- 
clusion of the offender, the spirit of 
the law being replete with the elements 
of vengeance, retribution and retalia- 
tion. The trend of all criminal juris- 
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prudence was that the treatment of the 
offender should be purely punitive 
. rather than corrective; that the system 
under which could be inflicted the 
greatest moral, mental and physical 
punishment was the object sought, 
rather than with a view to the future 
safety to society and the usefulness of 
the offender. 

Punishment for crime and prison 
discipline for criminals, though usually 
confused, are two very distinct things 
in themselves and may be separately 
defined. The object of punishment is 
to deter from crime by the infliction 
of suffering; the object of prison disci- 
pline 1s to reform the offender. In 
practice these two objects are and ever 
must be combined. The one or the 
other may predominate, but every 
sentence contains both, and the due 
adjustment and application of the two 
constitute the science of penology. 


Tar PROBLEM 


Punishment and constantly increas- 
ing severity are urged by many as the 
proper penalty for a criminal act and 
most likely to prevent its recurrence, 
while others believe that the deterrent 
effects of penalties have been very 
greatly over-rated, and that education 
and culture are not only necessary to 
proper citizenship but by far more 
permanent in results. This is the great 
question then which demands settle- 
ment. Which shall it be—punishment 
and suffering and fear, or education and 
culture and hope? Criminals are surely 
defective in some way. It cannot be 
in the interests of any man to be a 
criminal and therefore as soon as a 
man is brcadened and developed he 
ceases to be a criminal. 

Lack of wholesome educational train- 
ing is the outstanding characteristic 
of most of the inmates of our penal and 
correctional institutions. The typical 
young offender was born in the slums 
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of a city, and too frequently from in- 
fancy he has lived in the deteriorating 
atmosphere of filth and crime of every 
sort. Can it be reasonably expected 
that a physical application can remedy 
a mental and moral defect? If*this is 
so it might be similarly expected that 
a course in higher mathematics can 
cure tuberculosis. Hardened by varied 
living many offenders expect upon 
entering prison, and in a sense will 
enjoy, a continuance of the varied 
conflicts which have hitherto made up 
their lives. How can you scare intelli- 
gence and morality and cleanliness and 
sensitiveness into, such an offender by 
any severity? Again, can you expect 
by any punishment to induce him to 
comply with law, while every emotion 
that has ever come into his life and 
every impulse which guides his activ- 
ities, and every association from the 
day he was born, have been evil? 

Is it possible that fear alone can be 
relied upon to change the fixed and 
rooted habits of a lifetime? Experience 
and reason condemn it. There is noth- 
ing in the stone walls and iron bars of 
a prison that can purge a human soul. 
Brutality and harshness will cultivate 
secretiveness and vindictiveness and 
all the base emotions, while the best 
lie dormant. Extreme severity can 
never tend to an intelligent and moral 
uplift. It is better that effort be made 
to improve the prisoner by the ordinary 
processes of education because intelli- 
gence is necessary to citizenship. Such 
education should consist of an unfolding 
and development of all the germinal 
powers until the prisoner is rounded 
and broadened into an equally de- 
veloped man if possible. A prison 
population is certainly no better than 
the average population outside a 
prison, which would seem to be a 
sufficient reason why every opportunity 
of schools and religion, and correc- 
tional methods of every sort should be 
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extended to the one, which we usually 
supply to the other, for the prisoner of 
to-day will be at liberty to-morrow, 
either as a citizen or as an unimproved 
offender. It is our duty in our own 
interest to prepare him for citizenship 
if possible, not alone because such a 
course 1s agreeable to the teachings of a 
true religion, not alone because it is 
right, and humane and agreeable to 
the better feelings and sentiments of a 
Christian state, but for the additional 
reason that it is by far the most 
economical. 


` 
THE TREATMENT 


There is no benevolent enterprise 
among us which more deserves our 
sympathy than that which expends its 
energies on prisons and prisoners. 
Its immediate objects are our fellow 
citizens and neighbors; its results ought 
to contribute largely to our individual 
comfort in the greater security of 
person and property. Much has been 
done for the physical comfort of our 
prisoners, some say too much. At 
present it is frequently stated that the 
inmates of penal and correctional 
institutions are being coddled. Doubt- 
less in many cases too much money 
has been spent in building prisons; but 
it does not thence follow as a matter 
of course that the prisoners are thereby 
made more comfortable. It is true that 
a prisoner in a modern prison enjoys 
many comforts, and we do not give 
him unwholesome or insufficient food. 
Everything provided should be clean 
and wholesome, but it must not be 
forgotten that with all his comforts 
the prisoner wants the priceless treasure 
of freedom. He feels himself no longer 
a man but a machine. All he requires 
is provided for him, but he does not 
earn it; he must have it whether he 
will or not, and this takes away its 
sweetegt relish. His every moment is 
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regulated for him without his consent, 
and in this lies one great part of the effect 
of umprisonment as a punishment. The | 
ordinary class of prisoners are ac- 
customed to unrestrained freedom of 
action; deprived of this they are 
severely punished. They are ac- 
customed to live constantly in the 
society of their comrades; deprive 
them of this and all the comforts of 
the best constructed prison and the 
highest rate of dietary will not com- 
pensate the loss. 

Further, so far as the prisoner is 
concerned he ought not to be idolized 
nor should he be ostracized. We 
cannot treat our great social problem 
on the basis of either excessive senti- 
mentality or excessive hatred. We 
must change from the procedure of 
“mass treatment” to that of treating 
the needs of the individual. We must 
address ourselves to the study of men, 
whether reputable, criminal or pauper, 
as components of a social tissue so 
closely correlated as to be incapable of 
disseverance. No mere casual acquaint- 
ance with the individual felon or tramp 
will do; still less this casting up of 
congregate units who chance to be in 
jails or prisons and labeling them a 
“class”; but a thorough knowledge 
of each prisoner—his antecedents, his 
traing, his associations, his motives, 
his congenital defects, the distribution 
of these elements of character in his rel- 
atives both lineal and collateral— and 
the action which established law, 
beliefs, customs and physical sur- 
roundings produce on him, and his 
reactions upon them. On the basis of 
such knowledge it will mean that 
emphasis must be made along certain 
lines of treatment. For one it will 
necessitate spiritual, physical arid 
moral training; for another industrial; 
others academic; others medical and 
mental; and these failing, permanent 
custodial care. 


Some Factors in Crime Prevention 


By ADoLpx Lewis0HN 
New York City 


HE prisoners of to-day were chil- 

dren or young people twenty yéars 
ago. The prisoners of to-morrow are 
now children or young people in our 
midst. Are we not at least partly to 
blame for our negligence or inability 
to help these children or young people 
by giving them the right opportunity 
and surroundings? Is it the fault 
entirely of men in prison that they 
went wrong? Are not the prisoners 
only the unfortunate consequence of 
our neglect or incompetence? It is 
self-evident that all the people who are 
going to be put into prison within the 
next ten or twenty years or beyond that 
time, if they are above that age at the 
time of their imprisonment, must now 
be living and are the children or young 
people of the present day. ‘There must 
naturally be a very large number of 
children or young people or people of 
middle age now in the community who 
will go into prisons during the next ten 
or twenty vears. The prisoners of to- 
day were part of the general population 
before they were sent to prison. In 
childhood they could not have been 
criminals, but many have become such 
either through circumstances, or their 
surroundings, or faulty treatment, and 
we are all in a way at fault in that we 
have not been able to influence these 
children and young people to follow the 
straight path. The blame cannot en- 
tirely be laid on the prisoners who have 
not had the right opportunity and who 
have had to live in the wrong surround- 
ings. Are we not in part to blame if we 
neglect or are not able to bring up 
children or young people so that at least 


only a small number will have to go to 
prison later on? 

While I think the reports about the 
crime situation are somewhat over- 
rated, I agree that the condition is a 
very serious one, and ought to be at 
least partly remedied as soon as possi- 
ble, if it cannot be entirely corrected. 
We must concentrate for the present 
particularly on the serious crimes, like 
theft, robbery, murder, ete. 


FACTORS IN DECREASING CRIME 


The automobile is one of the princi- 
pal accessories to the crime wave, but 
as the automobile has come to stay, 
means must be devised by which to 
counteract this menace as far as crime 
is concerned. The easy procurement of 
firearms, guns, pistols, etc., is also 
responsible for many of the crimes of 
violence. If it could be made more 
difficult for robbers and thieves to own 
or procure firearms, it would be very 
desirable. The difficulty is that such 
restriction is apt to result in the law 
abiding public being prevented from 
having them for defense, while the 
criminal somehow or other manages to 
procure them. An indirect factor in 
decreasing crime, which would however 
only influence the future, would be to 
improve the education of the children 
and general public to reach the largest 
number of people possible; to provide 
better housing conditions; reasonable 
hours of work; facilities for rest. recrea- 
tion and wholesome amusement for the 
masses; to do away with unemploy- 
ment, and improve the condition of the 
people who have difficulty in procuring 
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an adequate income to meet their 
wants. When I talk of education I do 
not mean particularly the study of the 
regular courses, but the building up and 
improvement of character and of 
mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion among all classes. 

It would be a great help if we could 
create an intense enthusiasm among a 
large number of people to do away with 
crime or lawbreaking entirely or reduce 
it to the smallest amount, to set a good 
example, everybody, the wealthier as 
well as the poorer classes, co-operating 
toward this end. In these times of 
prosperity most people can get along 
better in an honest way than by engag- 
ing in criminal acts. I remember one of 
the prisoners at Sing Sing who was a 
good bricklayer expressing his regret 
that he had engaged in the criminal act 
of picking pockets, as he could have 
made more money by laying bricks 
The evident desire of the authorities 
is to do all they can for the welfare and 
comfort of the people, not only in order 
that those in office may get on politi- 
cally, but that the general public will be 
benefited. The highest example of 
absolute justice and no desire for mere 
personal aggrandizement on the part 
of the public authorities themselves 
are very important factors. In 
other words, there should be no 
pretense of justice, so that the under- 
world will realize that the aim of the 
authorities is the public good and that 
they are absolutely uninfluenced by 
politics or money power. All these 
things will have a good influence. 

The right spirit in prisons has also 
much to do with it} Unjust and mean 
treatment only results in bitterness and 
a feeling of vengeance. A prisoner 
broken down in health and spirit can 
` never be any good. Bad treatment in 
prison will only in very few instances 
prevent the criminal from committing 
crime ‘again after he is discharged. 
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In most instances he will lead the old 
life, evade being arrested and punished, 
and if he is unfit and cannot find a way ' 
of making an honest living, he will be 
forced again into crime. Another im- 
portant factor in the matter is the 
education of the prisoner in prison. 
It is well worth while to employ 
good teachers of refined personality to 
teach the prisoners and delinquent 
children in the institutions, having in 
view particularly character building. 
Prisoners should be employed so that 
they will get used to work and be able 
to support themselves after their dis- 
charge. Prisoners who have been idle 
for years inside of prisons and never 
knew much of honest work any way or 
had forgotten it, certainly are of no 
benefit to the public after their release. 
They are, rather, a menace. 

The prisoners personally must realize 
that the public is interested in them and 
willing to help them. A spirit of mu- 
tual good will should be created. 
Representative people in a community 
should co-operate to bring about better 
conditions. Let the prisoners come out 
equipped to take care of themselves 
and their families in a spirit not of 
revenge but of co-operation. The 
prisoner must feel that he is getting a 
fair deal and is expected to make good. 

Chaplains of the different religions 
should not only attend to the religious 
service but interest themselves per- 
sonally in the different prisoners of 
their creed and see if they cannot 
influence them to be better when they 
go out of prison. 

As an immediate remedy for the 
crime wave there seems to be only one 
course to pursue. The authorities 
should be of the highest type, intér- 
ested only in the welfare of the public, 
and should make it clearly understood, 
particularly to the underworld or those 
that are likely to be employed in 
criminal pursuits, that they are active 
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and able to detect crime wherever it 
may be perpetrated and to detect it 
. quickly; that the machinery is there to 
stop it, to arrest the criminals and to 
have them tried quickly. Thus the 
criminally inclined will feel that there 
is very little chance of their escaping 


detection or evading punishment either, 


by money power or politics or the 
_ cleverness of lawyers, etc. In other 
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words, that swift and sure justice will 
be administered and that no effort or 
expense will be saved to carry this out. 
In time swift justice will be less costly 
to the community than slow detection 
and delayed prosecution of criminals. 
A good many criminals then will refrain 
from criminal acts and find it more 
advisable and profitable to make their 
living in an honest way. 


Suggestions on Crime Statistics 


By I. M. Rusrnow - 
Executive Director, Jewish Welfare Society of Philadelphia 


HAT are or should be the ob- 


jectives of criminal statistics? 


A. We want to measure crime frequency. 
The first objective, obviously, is a 
proper enumeration of crimes com- 
mitted. 

B. We want to know of tendencies and 
.trends. That means that our statis- 
tics must be related to time and 
place, and that the value of statistical 
informstion will become greater as it 
accumulates. It is preposterous for 
us to talk either of an increase or a 
decrease in crime when we do not 
know even how much crime there is 
at present. 

C. We must learn all that we can learn 
about zhe criminal, which means a 
careful statistical study of the in- 
dividuals who have committed the 
crime; a study which may be made 
as broad as conditions will permit us; 
a study which must extend into the 
fields cf medical, psychometric, an- 
thropological, ethnographic, and soci- 
ological statistics. 


D. We must study quantitatively society’s ' 


» reaction to crime and criminals, and 
the measures which society is taking 
in dealing with criminals. That 
means a very careful statistical study 
of arrests, indictments, trials, sen- 
tences, executions, commitments, pa- 


role, probation, discharges and par- 
dons. 


E. We must make at least an effort to find 
out the effect of these various meth- 
ods of society’s reaction to criminal 
conduct, and the comparative value 
of these various methods. How else 
may we argue for or against any 
specific method of handling the 
criminal unless we really know some- 
thing of the comparative effects of 
the different methods? Unless, in- 
deed, we insist that in these all- 
important matters we should be 
guided by sentiment and prejudice 
rather than knowledge. That pre- 
supposes the follow-up system for 
years after discharge; a study of re- 
cidivism, of social methods of care 
of the discharged prisoner; a study 
of the families to which prisoners 
return, ete. 


F. We must make an effort to establish 
causal relationships. ‘The question 
“why?” is naturally one which wor- 
ries us and should worry us most. 
Tt is not an easy question to answer, 
but surely the present method of 
jumping at conclusions, of emphasiz- 
ing one or the other factor to the 
exclusion of all others, is worthless. 
Refined statistical methods, after ail, 
do present an instrument fof better 
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study of causal relationships, either 
in place or in time. 

To sum up, then, the things we are look- 
ing for or should look for in crime statis- 
tics are, in non-technical language, tke 
iollowing: How much crime? What kind 
of crime? How much of each kind? More 
or less? What are we doing about crime? 
What are we doing with the criminals? 
What are the results of our present methocs 
of treating criminals? Why? Why and 
when is there more or less crime? 

A big order, to be sure. All of it 
cannot be tackled at once. But a 
beginning must be made. In fact, a 
beginning or several beginnings havz 
been made in various places. The 
time has come to elaborate, at least in 
theory, a complete program of crime 
statistics, to co-ordinate such efforts a3 
are being made, to introduce uni- 
formity in such efforts, to extend them 
as rapidly as possible through the en- 
tire country. 

Will it cost much money? Of course 
it will. A good deal of it. But surely 
if there be any truth in some of the 
estimates on the cost of crime which 
are being handed out so glibly, and run 
into billions of dollars, the cost of even 
the most comprehensive system ol 
statistics will be only slight in com- 
parison. If we are serious in our 
feeling that our “crime wave” must be 
combated, we will spend the necessary 
money to study it, and if we refuse to 
do so, then (at least, psychoanalyti- 
cally speaking) there arises a great 
suspicion as to whether we are really sc 
alarmed as we claim to be; whether we 
have not complacently accepted the 
situation, and whether the current 
sensational agitation in reference tc 
crime is anything more than just a new 
newspaper sensation. 

Of course the problem is complicated 
statistically. Every important branch 
of social statistics is extremely com- 
plicated, and until it develops its own 
termindtogy and methodology, may 
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appear almost hopeless. The program 
briefly outlined above presupposes a 
great variety of methods of approach. 
Some of it requires the initial step of 
statistical inquiry; namely, enumera- 
tion, and to be satisfactory, it must be 
as comprehensive as possible. Some 
of it, dealing with complicated relation- 
ships, may be satisfied with the sampling 
method; that is, a very intensive study 
of representative samples, provided 
sufficient care is exercised to make 
them truly representative. Some of it, 
as for instance the study of causal 
relationships, is entirely a problem of 
statistical analysis, of application of 
modern “scientific” mathematical 
methods which are being so rapidly 
perfected in our universities. It means 
the correlation of statistics of crime 
with statistics of a great many other 
economic, biologic, and social group 
phenomena. ‘That is, in the nature of 
things, the last step to be looked for- 
ward to. The professiorial statistician 
can only shrug his shoulders .at the 
glibness with which this last stage is 
tackled without any of the preliminary 
information available for the purpose. 

The point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the first step is a compre- 
hensive system of the bare acts of oc- 
currences designated as crime. How 
much? is the first problem that now 
confronts the criminal statistician (with 
due apologies for a very cheap pun). 


METHODS IN THE InvusTRIAL FIELD 


For no other reason than that the 
writer has had considerable experience 
in an entirely different branch of 
statistics, namely, that of statistics of 
industrial accidents, a few lessons may 
be drawn from the experience in that 
field. When accident compensation 
was first being introduced in this coun- 
try, some fifteen years ago (or to be 
more accurate, when the problem of 
accident compensation first gained the 
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interest of the public ‘some twenty 
years ago), our information in regard to 
. Industrial accidents, their frequency, 
their causation, their effects, was about 
as scant as proper crime statistics are 
now. ‘The wildest sort of guesses 
were made in regard to accidents then, 
as they are being made in regard to 
crime now. The problem of proper 
uniform statistics of industrial acci- 
dents for all of the United States has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved, after 
twenty years of endeavor in the field. 
That is, of course, very unfortunate, 
but it is a part of the heavy price which 
we in this country must pay (and it 
may be worth it) for our system 
of governmental decentralization. But 
at least in certain political jurisdictions, 
and within certain limits, differing 
from one state to the other, which 
have been established by law, accident 
statistics have been created in this 
country. We do not know all there is 
to be known, but we know a good deal, 
and we know at least enough not to 
make any wild guesses. We can sup- 
plement the field of the known by 
fairly reasonable estimates covering 
the field of the unknown. 

There were several steps in the 
evolution of accident statistics which 
must be taken in the correlated field of 
crime statistics. These are: 

A. Definition of terms. 

B. A system of reporting. 

C. Machinery for statistical tabula- 

tion and analysis. 

D. Machinery for co-operation and 
uniformity between various 
agencies concerned. 

All these problems must be met, at 
least to some degree, in the field of 
crime statistics. With due apologies 
to the reader who may at this time 
have absolutely no interest in accident 
statistics, I will take the liberty of 
continuing to draw upon that field for 
technical illustrations. 
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NEED ror CLEAR-CUT DEFINITIONS 


Crime is a very broad, comprehen- 
sive, but also loose and dangerous term 
to use unless properly defined. The 
Standard Dictionary definition may be 
as good as any other: “Crime: 1, law: 
an act that subjects the doer to legal 
punishment; 2, any grave offense 
against morality or social order.” 

A goodly volume could be filled in an 
effort to discuss these two definitions: 
the legal and the social one. Notice 
that a sociological definition limits it 
to a grave offense, while the legal ex- 
tends it to any act. That alone is 
sufficient to indicate how futile all our 
discussions, all our symposia, all our 
conferences, and congresses on crime 
must remain if people will persist in 
shifting continuously from one concep- 
tion to the other without even realizing 
(and most don’t) that they have been 
doing so. A rapid increase in crime 
may be a dangerous thing if it means a 
rapid increase of grave offenses against 
morality or social order. It may mean 
very little if we only mean a rapid in- 
crease in the acts which would subject 
the doers to legal punishment (pro- 
vided the doer has been caught!). 
Granted that the mores do not cppose 
the partaking, the offering and even 
the purchasing, of domestic brewing or 
fermenting of spirituous liquors (the 
same mores logically enough do draw 
the line at selling), any statistics of 
legal crimes in connection with the 
18th Amendment, or even statistics 
that fail to isolate this group of 
“crimes,” are absolutely of no value if 
what we are concerned with is the fre- 
quency of sociological crimes. 

Now this primary difficulty of defini- 
tions is not peculiar to our problem. 
Even the popular word “accident” is 
just as complicated a term. It may 
mean simply a fortuitous event, a 
mishap, or any non-essential tircum- 
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stance. The term “industrial acci- 
dent” had to be defined very carefully, 
not only for legal, but for statistical 
purposes, and the definitions may not 
always agree. 

Twé trains collided; perhaps a dozen 
people were killed and a hundred in- 
jured. We speak of it as a railroad 
accident. In our accident statistics 
this is to go down as one hundred and 
twelve accidents. The workingman 
~ scratched a finger. He may never 
think more of it; statistically, nothing 
happened. He has reported the case, 
as he probably should. It became a 
“reported” accident. He received 
medical aid, and perhaps stayed away 
from work for a day if the injury was 
sufficiently serious. It became a “tab- 
uwlatable” accident. As a result of an 
infection he had to remain away from 
his employment for a week or two. It 
became a “compensible” accident. 
He may have developed an infection 
and died three months later. The 
scratch has been a “fatal” accident. 

Even so in crime statistics. Two 
prize fighters have fought to a finish. 
One received a knockout blow. The 
audience was wildly enthusiastic. Was 
a crime committed? Perhaps, in the 
opinion of a moralist or esthete but 
not legally. One failed to recuperate 
within the next few hours. It may or 
may not be a case of assault. He died 
the next day and “death through 
violence” is reported to the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics. It is a case of homi- 
cide, and perhaps Mr. Hoffman may 
add it to his statistics of murders. 

Trite and almost bromidic, to be 
gure. But how much of our literature 
on crime is based upon total disregard 
of this elementary requirement? Now 
the terms in the whole field of criminol- 
ogy and penology have been used for 
so long a time that there is no excuse 
for the absence of any clear, well 
defined? almost mathematically exact, 
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definitions. Probably such definitions 
exist. In any case, this is a problem 
for the non-statistical specialist, for the 
legal profession with the help of stu- 
dents in criminal sociology: not only a 
careful definition of each kind of crime, 
but an effort to make those definitions 
uniform in the numerous jurisdictions of 
our states and different courts. It is a 
technical problem and it is not neces- 
sary for me to go any further into its 
discussion, except to point out its 
very great importance, and the neces- 
sity of a conference or a commission 
method to solve it. 

Granted that we have such clear cut 
definitions of all possible kinds of crime, 
from murder down to playing baseball 
on Sunday, or even taking a-drink from 
a flask, how are we to get statistical 
accounting of all the occurrences? 


Meruopbs or Oprarntna Data 


Right here we must confess that 
absolute completeness is impossible. 
Even the best soap claims to be only 
99x45 per cent pure. No complete 
records of any acts of the entire people 
can be obtained. We may go on for 
another twenty years developing acci- 
dent statistics without having a com- 
plete record of all the bruises, scratches, 
or strains which legally come under the 
definition of an industrial accident. I 
believe there is a legal principle 
(though I am speaking as a layman) 
that the law may not take cognizance 
of trifles. Neither should statistics. 
Only a supernatural power may be 
expected to have a complete record of 
how many times a sip from the hip 
flask was taken, each one perhaps con- 
stituting a crime. Sociologically speak- 
ing, all behavior is social, and there has ` 
been no act or crime unless in some way 
society has taken cognizance of it. 

Now crime statistics have at least 
that advantage over accident statistics: 
that there is already an almost auto- 
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matic way for society to take cogni- 
zance of a criminal act of sufficient 
importance to be recorded and studied. 
In crimes against property there 1s 
always (or almost always) an appeal to 
some public authority. This may be 
no more than a hurried telephone call 
to the police station in case of theft. 
Even though the criminal or a suspect 
may never be apprehended, the record 
of crime still remains. Surely that is 
even more true of any serious act of 
violence against a person. 

Thus, the first point at which crime 
statistics must be organized, if it is to 
be ever organized, is in the police 
station. The police blotter is the 
primary material upon which all statis- 
tics of crime, as distinguished from 
statistics of criminals, must be based. 
Perhaps that has already been accom- 
plished somewheres. Unfortunately, 
not being a specialist in this particular 
branch of statistics, and having no 
time at my disposal for inquiry, I can- 
not speak of it with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But surely it can’t be very 
extensively organized, it can’t be very 
carefully controlled, tabulated, ana- 
lyzed, and studied, if one is to judge by 
the sort of information which is being 
fed to the public. 

To make this initial record of crimes 
committed, or—to speak more accu- 
rately—of crimes reported, of scientific 
value, would require the same steps as 
have to be taken in accident statistics: 
A uniform reporting blank, and legis- 
lation demanding the use of it; under- 
takings for a professional statistician, 
for a scientific criminologist, and for a 
legislative authority. It may require 
a nationsl movement towards improv- 
ing the. calligraphy of our uniformed 
"police and plain clothes men, but after 
all, does the ordinary shop foreman of 
a small establishment find it any easier 
to present a proper accident report on a 
standard blank, and is the report of a 
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scratch or a burn or a cut necessarily 
more important than the first report of 
a fire, or the first report of a theft, or 
burglary, or homicide, or any other oc- 
currence? 

To repeat, compulsory reporting of 
every crime or illegal act which is 
brought to the attention of any public 
authority, on standard blanks prepared 
for the purpose by experts, and a com- 
pulsory tabulation of such reports by 
political and geographic limits on a 
national scale as far as possible is the 
conditio sine qua non of dependable 
crime statistics. . 

Statistics of the Criminal.—There are 
numerous stations on the via dolorosa 
between first apprehension of the 
criminal and his final disposition. On 
this road the main way stations are the 
police, the district attorney’s office, 
grand juries, and courts of various in- 
stance, police courts, municipal, county, 
state, and Federal jurisdictions. The 
procedure usually is complex and 
costly. Only a legal expert can accu- 
rately enumerate these steps, and an 
expert in public finance might furnish 
the information as to cost. Obviously, 
statistical accounting at every step is 
necessary, and the cost of keeping 
such primary records very small in 
comparison with other items of cost. 
Limiting ourselves, for our purpose, 
only to criminal jurisdictions, arrests, 
grand jury actions and holding for 
trial, examinations by public prosecu- 
tors, and finally, trials and dispositions 
of cases in court must all be accurately 
accounted for. How much valuable 
material may be gathered in this way 
can be exemplified, for instance, by the 
very comprehensive statistical reports 
of the Municipal Courts of Philadel- 
phia. As we advance along those 
steps, the number of cases to be handled 
rapidly decreases. 

Now, no matter how overburdened 
our higher courts may be, the number 
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of cases handled by all of them through- 
out the year must be very small indeed 
as compared with the number of pri- 
mary arrests. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to require such, a statistical 
blank referring to the defendant, or in- 
dicted person, or person held for trial, 
or person tried. It would not super- 
impose too heavy a burden upon the 
clerical staffs of our various judicial 
institutions. The clerical staffs of 
courts are, I believe, known not to 
be underpaid or over-worked. ‘There 
should be no difficulty as to the com- 
petence of the clerical staff to record 
the necessary information on a concise 
blank after proper instructions have 
been given. Such a blank would be 
constructed around the person charged 
or sentenced, rather than the act com- 
mitted. It is these blanks that would 
carry the necessary anthropological and 
social information. 

Statistics in Penal Institutions.—In 
regard to all such institutions, the 
statistical problem involved is very 
much more simplified by the fact that a 
certain tradition already exists. The 
census of population gathered by the 
United States government from time 
to time is valuable, but does not reach 
far enough. Annual reports of admis- 
sion and discharges are prepared by 
many institutions in various states. 
The difficulty is the scanty amount of 
information, and the dearth of sociolog- 
ical data because the institutions them- 


selves are expected to prepare these re- | 


ports. 

The remedy lies in the same direc- 
tion: standardizing these reports; wid- 
ening the scope of information re- 
quired of the responsible officers of 
such penal institutions; while at the 
same time relieving them of any statis- 

tical burdens beyond the gathering of 
~ original data on uniform blanks. 

Tabulation of Data—This article 
does not pretend to be a statistical 
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manual, but only an outline of neces- 
sary principles. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to go into a description of 
various blanks necessary, or into the 
methods and purposes of tabulation. 
It is sufficient to say that with modern 
mechanical methods of tabulation at 
our disposal, the essential principle 
should be one of concentration of 
statistical work, at least within each 
state, under a special bureau under a 
government state department, whether 
it be the department of welfare or of the 
judiciary. Assorting and tabulating 
machines will thus serve hundreds of 
institutions, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of cards can be punched, 
analyzed and tabulated with a compar- 
atively small clerical staff. 


Resvuvts 


The layman and sceptic will natu- 
rally ask, ““What is to be obtained from 
all this complicated and extensive ma- 
chinery?” The answer is obvious. 
It will make available some accurate 
and truthful information both about 
crime and criminals, instead of the 
wild guesses so common and popular 
to-day. The value of such information 
will depend upon the degree to which 
it may be made all-extensive, and still 
more upon the degree to which it may 
be made uniform. Uniformity within 
the state limits should not be difficult 
to achieve through direct legislative 
action. Uniformity between states 
can only be achieved through confer- 
ences, and agreements of responsible 
authorities, and competent experts of 
various states. | 

Again, the experience of the field of 
industrial accidents may be quoted. 


Uniformity is far from perfect as yet.. 


It is distressing that it should be 
so. But at least honest efforts have 
been made. The Federal authorities, 
through its Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
the compensation states, through the 
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International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards, and Commissions; 
insurance science, through the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society of America; 
the insurance business through its 
various bureaus have been working 
together for many years. They ac- 
complished the acceptance of some 
necessary definitions, and proper clas- 
sification of accidents, and proper 
classification of industries, and even 
some understanding as to valuation of 
injuries of various degrees of intensity. 
At least the statistics of some states, if 
not all states, have become quite com- 
parable. There is no reason why even. 
greater results could not be achieved in 
the field of criminal statistics. 
Granted such extensive and uniform 
statistics of crimes committed, of per- 
sons arrested, indicted, tried, sentenced, 
incarcerated, discharged, pardoned, pa- 
roled and probationed, and further 
granted that such information has been 
gathered for some time, gradually there 
will accumulate a body of information 
which will be helpful in formulating 
sociological theories as well as proposals 
for action. The final step of any 
statistical inquiry, the painstakmg 
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analysis ofresults and correlation to 
other facts of our industrial and social 
life, may be entrusted to the wisdom 
and ingenuity of the sciences of sta- 
tistics, criminology and sociology. 

Whether and when this idea] will be 
achieved, it is not for the writer of these 
lines to foretell. But the time seems 
to be ripe at least for an earnest effort 
in that direction, and if our govern- 
mental authorities are not yet ready to 
spend the necessary money, perhaps a 
demonstration might be undertaken 
through private initiative with the as- 
sistance of a more intelligent state 
legislature. If the American people 
are really as concerned about the crime 
situation as they pretend to be, they 
ought to be willing to stand the cost. 
If it be true that our criminal records 
exceed that of Europe by hundreds of 
per cent, we surely ought to try to do 
something about it. But we ought 
first to make an effort to determine 
whether it ts true, and what the possi- 
ble causes are, so as to know just what 
to do, besides indulging in a hysterical 
and bloodthirsty clamor for a return to 
the penological ideals of 18th-century 
England. 


Observations and Experiences as Superintendent of 
the State Police of Pennsylvania 


By Lynn G. ADAMS 
Superintendent of State Police of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


OR the purpose of scientific study 

of crime in the United States there 
are very few authentic data available. 
As an instance, we have no record of 
the number of crimes committed in the 
‘state of Pennsylvania; consequently, 
we cannot form an accurate idea of the 
number of criminals that go unde- 
tected. Nor is there any effective 
means of collecting such information. 


This condition is general throughout 
the United States. 

Between January 1, 1921, up to the 
present date, the Pennsylvania State 
Police have made 480 arrests in homi- 
cide cases. In 320 there is evidence of 
premeditation. From this fact, I con- 
clude that most of them believed that 
they had better than a gambler’s chance 
to escape detection, apprehension and 
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conviction. Every theft, robbery, 
burglary, embezzlement, forgery and 
swindle is the result of some person or 
persons believing that they could evade 
justice; each had conceived an idea 
that justice is not only blind but crip- 
pled, probably based upon their obser- 
vations of the way our mills of justice 
have functioned in the past. Indeed, if 
I may be facetious, I would say that if 
you could see a reproduction of their 
conception of justice in a statue, it 
would probably be mistaken for the 
“Winged Victory of Samothrace.”’ 
Frequently in our publications we 
find articles saying that one thing or 
another is responsible for the unsatis- 
factory condition that exists as con- 
cerns crime. One will say that it is due 
to the inefficiency of the police, another 
that it is the ‘courts’ delays, still an- 
other that it is the economic condition 
of the country that permits a few to 
have much while many have little, or 
that the solution is a matter of eugenics, 


-or that politics are responsible. 


It is my opinion that conditions are 
a result of a combination of weaknesses 
in all parts of our law enforcement 
machinery. 

There is no reason for me to cite facts 
or figures to show that we are having 
more crime in this country than is de- 
sirable. I think we may all agree that 
general law enforcement develops far 
too many failures. Therefore, I think 
it is best that I confine myself to stat- 
ing what, in my opinion, are the causes 
for this undesirable condition and sug- 
gest what I consider would be some ef- 
fective remedies. My opinion may or 
may not be correct, and my only ex- 
cuse for expressing it is that it is the 
result of twenty years’ experience in the 
Pennsylvania State Police Force, an 
organization that has handled as many 
as 120 murder cases and 11,000 miscel- 
laneous crimes in a single year. 

When our Forefathers formed the 
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Constitution of the United States, they 
endeavored to make despotism im- 
possible. They sought to protect the 
right of the minority and the right of 
the individual, and to provide for equal 
and effective justice to all, and in so 
doing they created an instrument 
comparable to the modern adding- 
machine, which never fails to give a 
true result when it is properly operated 
and when all of its parts are properly 
assembled and are functioning as was 
intended by its creator. When any 
part fails, the result of the operation 
of all the other parts is to no purpose, 
or what is worse, an incorrect result 
may be reached. 

The law enforcement machinery of 
the United States is made up of several 
more or less independent or disasso- 
ciated units only co-ordinated by the 
fact that none can reach the full pur- 
pose for its being without the co-opera- 
tion of the others. Each of these units 
is frequently actuated by influences 
which are opposed to each other, and 
the results are frequently unsatis- 
factory, or negative. 

The units of law enforcement ma- 
chinery consist of the police, the magis- 
trate’s court, the prosecuting attorney, 
grand juries, judges of the lower courts, 
petit juries and courts of appeal. 


Somb Basar Derects IN Law 
ENFORCEMENT 


Police Units.—To facilitate the study 
of the problem of law enforcement, let 
us assume that what appears to be a 
crime has been committed. The per- 
son making the discovery reports the 
fact to the police—the first unit of the 
law enforcement system. The first 


function of the police is to investigate . 


for the purpose of determining that a 
crime has been committed, and if so, 
by whom. Its second function is to 
apprehend the guilty person and deliver 
the prisoner dnd the evidence to the 
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proper judicial officer for a preliminary 
hearing. The effectiveness of the police 
unit can only be determined by the 
` verdict and cnly when the other units 
of the system have functioned in prac- 
tice as they are expected to function 
in theory. 

The police unit in order to do its 
work effectively must possess certain 
qualifications. The first of these is 
intelligence backed up by training and 
experience. Otherwise, it will not be 
able to grasp the significance of the 
various elements of evidence, nor will it 
be able to give each element thereof its 
proper value, nor reach the correct 
valuation of the sum of these elements, 
producing proof. 

In this country the method of selec- 
tion of policemen is without doubt the 
least likely to secure the first and most 
necessary qualification. The generally 
adopted method of selection is political, 
physical and mental—at a ratio of one 
hundred to fifty to one. Nor is there 
much being done in the direction of 
intelligent training of men for this kind 
of service. Comparatively recently, 
some of the larger cities have started 
training schools, as have most of the 
state police forces in states where such 
organizations exist. But as a rule, in 
the smaller cities, the policeman is ap- 
pointed, given a uniform, a badge, a 
billy and a gun, and then sent out with 
an older policeman to learn the limits 
of his beat. 

Methods of organization narrow the 
field of advancement by promotion 
to such limits that very few intelligent 
and ambitious young men will favor- 
ably consider police service as a field 
for their life’s work. This defect of 
organization is also responsible for 
there being very few competent execu- 
tive police officials. It is remarkable 
that in a country where the benefits 
of special training and organization 
are so effectively demonstrated in our 
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commercial affairs, that they should be 
considered unnecessary in one of our 
most important public services. 

The matter of apprehending a crimi- 
nal after detection often requires not 
only trained intelligence but, also 
organization and co-operation of the . 
highest development. With our pres- 
ent-day means of rapid transit, it is 
possible for the criminal to place great 
distances between himself and the 
scene of the crime in a very short space 
of time. With police forces discon- 
nected, each interested in its own prob- 
lems, it is not surprising that frequently 
a great criminal can remain hidden and 
unmolested in the very shadow of a 
police station. The surprising thing is 
that so many are apprehended. 

Also charge against the effectiveness 
of the police unit political interference 
with the performance of its duties and 
a, lowering of the morale which results 
in the taking of bribes and a spiritless 
performance of duty. 

Taking all of these conditions into 
consideration, we find the real reason 
why the police unit of our law enforce- 
ment system must bear a large share 
of the responsibility for failure in law 
enforcement. 

Magistrates.—Let us suppose for the 
purpose of this examination of the 
subject that in this case of crime, 
the police have been successful and 
the case now passes on to the next 
unit—the magistrate or justice-of-the- 
peace. 

It is the function of this unit to de- 
termine that the evidence is or is not 
sufficiently convincing to justify the 
arrest and the incarceration of the 
accused. 

In Pennsylvania, and most of the 
states, this official is not required to 
be learned in the law, nor to have any 
other qualification than that he be 
sufficiently popular to receive a plural- 
ity at the polls; and yet failure on his 
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part to place the proper valuation on 
the evidence or to perform some other 
of his duties may partially or wholly 
nullify the activities of the police force, 
no matter how thoroughly it has per- 
formed its work. 

Prosecuting Atiorney—Let us as- 
sume, however, that the case under 
consideration has passed successfully 
on to the next unit in order—the prose- 
cuting attorney. 

It is here that the indictment is pre- 
pared and the evidence marshalled in 
proper order and presented to both the 
grand and the petit juries. It is here 
placed in its proper order on the calen- 
dar. Itis the prosecuting attorney who 
must examine and cross-examine the 
witnesses. Thus he must uncover er- 
rors, exaggerations, omissions, deceit 
and prejudice, to develop the facts 
concerning the case. Here again we 
find that a special fitness to perform 
the work at hand has little, if anything, 
to do with selection. A plurality at 
the polls is all that is required. In- 
deed, the office too frequently goes to 
young and inexperienced attorneys 
who have not yet built up a paying 
practice. The criminal, if he has suf- 
cient money, can avail himself of the 
cleverest legal talent that will devote 
all of its time to the one case at hand, 
while often an inexperienced prose- 
cuting attorney must prepare a large 
number of cases for each term of court. 
If he err, the case may be irrevocably 
lost, while if the criminal loses he may 
appeal and often does receive a new 
trial. Political expediency may, and 
all too frequently does, interfere with 
the success of the case. It is also re- 
sponsible for unnecessary delays which 
result in minor details being forgotten 
by witnesses or the loss of evidence 
through death or disappearance of 
witnesses. ‘Thus we find, through lack 
of ability, overwork, political expedi- 
ency and dishonesty, another unit 
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that must bear its share of the respon- 
sibility for failure. 

Juries and Juror-Selection System .— 
Next in order, our case comes to juries ` 
both grand and petit, and back of the 
juries is the juror-selection system. In 
many states, this consists of the com- 
mission that selects names of citizens 
and places them in a wheel or other 
mixing device and then some person 
who has been blindfolded draws out a 
sufficient number to fill the quota re- 
quired. Here again, political or other 
improper motive frequently enters into 
the selection of names to be placed in 
the wheel. A juror is really a judge 
whose duty it is to weigh and give a 
valuation to the evidence produced by 
each side. He must frequently com- 
pare the statements of two or more 
witnesses whose testimony is directly 
opposed to each other. He must fre- 
quently listen to and weigh the testi- 
mony of éxperts in highly complicated 
and technical matters. In petit juries, 
one juror in error or prejudiced may 
upset the whole case and prevent justice 
being done. And yet in all my police 
experience, I have never known of a 
court where there was evidence of any 
special attempt having been made to 
choose jurors on account of intelli- 
gence, education or good character. 

The Judiciary—Our case having 
safely passed the juries and a verdict 
of “guilty” having been returned, it 
now goes to the next unit of the system 
—the judge. Here we have an official 
who in theory is impartial; yet at 
varying periods, in most states, he is 
required to stand for re-election and to 
be the subject of political favors. A 
dishonest judge may defeat justice in 
innumerable ways. He may grant con- 
tinuances of a case with all the disas- 
trous results of delay. He may err so 
that the defendant may secure a new 
trial. He may in some cases suspend 
or pass inadequate sentences. He may 
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in other instances grant paroles, and by 
these devices bring to naught all the 
efforts that have preceded. 

~ Jt would naturally be supposed, in 
the event of conviction and adequate 
sentence, that justice would stand 
triumphant. But not so. It is here 
that the pardoning power, too fre- 
quently acting upon misinformation 
often supplied by well-meaning per- 
sons of narrow vision, nullifies all that 
has been accomplished. 

In twenty years of police experience, 
I have seen justice fail in each unit 
that I have mentioned, and in every 
manner that I have mentioned—not 
once, but many times. 

Respect for law is based upon its 
effectiveness in dispensing impartial 
justice. Except perhaps when modified 
by religion, man’s instincts are all on 
the side of expediency. And most re- 
ligious persons are religious on account 
of expediency; as soon as a thing be- 
comes inexpedient, it is avoided. There 
is an abundance of evidence to prove 
that effective detection, apprehension, 
conviction and punishment does inhibit 
crime; and inhibition is in the same 
proportion as the conviction and pun- 
ishment. This is Nature’s way of en- 
forcing her laws. If man’s laws could 
be made as effective as the law of 
gravitation, this would be a very law- 
Tespecting nation. 


REMEDIES 


One who ettempts to criticize should 
be prepared at least to suggest what 
appears to be a remedy. 

The police unit of our law enforce- 
ment system is lacking in intelligence 
and organization and is hampered by 
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political control. Consolidation, re- 
moval of political influence, centraliz- 
ing control, and special training are the 
remedies. 

The consolidation of the police sys- 
tem with centralized control creates a 
field of service for advancement that 
would attract intelligent and ambitious 
young men into the service. Its re- 
moval from politics would strengthen 
the morale and discipline. 

The establishment of training schools 
would have the same relative purpose 
in the police organization that Annap- 
olis Naval Academy and the Newport 
Training Station have in the Navy. 

Because I have felt that twenty 
years’ experience in police service and 
a study of the systems of the United 
States and Europe have given me some 
authority to express an opinion as to the 
police system, I have done so quite 
freely, but inasmuch as I know so little 
of the obstacles, trials and conditions 
in the other units of law enforcement, 
it would be unbecoming as well as 
foolish for me to attempt to say how 
they should be constructed or improved, 
and therefore I will refrain from so 
doing. But I may say that the first 
and most important step in the direc- 
tion of improvement is a thorough study 
of all of the parts and the system as a 
whole, and to that end there should 
be a commission created that would 
have the power and authority to col- 
lect the material for such a study. 

The statistics collected by such a 
commission would not only provide 
material for study of the question, but 
would serve as a measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the various units and pre- 
vent many of the evils that now exist. 


The Prevention and Detection of Crime as Viewed by. 
a Police Officer 


‘ By Avaust VOLLMER 
Chief of Police, Berkeley, California 


HERE is so much dissatisfaction 

with police methods and policemen 
in the United States that one might be 
pardoned for rushing to their defense 
with a few words of commendation. 
The policeman is denounced by the 
public, criticized by preachers, ridiculed 
in the movies, berated by the news- 
papers and unsupported by prosecuting 
officers and judges. ` He is shunned by 
the respectable, hated by criminals, 
deceived by everyone, kicked around 
like a football by brainless or crooked 
politicians, exposed to countless dan- 
gers and temptations, condemned when 
he enforces the law and dismissed if he 
doesn’t. His home life is made un- 
happy by long hours of duty; he is 
forced to endure every conceivable 
form of hardship. He is supposed to 
possess the qualifications of a soldier, 
doctor, lawyer, diplomat and educator 
with remuneration less than that of the 
day laborer. But, despite these ob- 
stacles, he has achieved a fair measure 
of success in protecting the lives and 
property of citizens and preserving the 
integrity of this nation. 

The wearing of a uniform does not 
change the man. Policemen are hu- 
man and respond as do other individ- 
uals. When honest efforts are ridi- 
culed; untiring labors unrewarded by 
kind words; zeal, enthusiasm, 
esteem, initiative and ambition crushed; 
integrity, moral courage and loyalty 
everlastingly questioned; small frailties 
glaringly exposed to the world and 
virtues never recognized, it would be a 
‘miracle if police morale was not af- 
fected.. 


self- 


Just a little more confidence, frienali- 
ness and willingness to assist by the 
public, pulpit and press would com- 
pletely revolutionize police activities 
and materially contribute toward 
crime reduction. It is but fair to state 
that policemen are partially responsi- 
ble for the public’s critical attitude. 
Standing entirely alone ever sinze 
modern departments were organized, 
policemen have been self-sufficient and 
have remained apart from the people, 
instead of soliciting their assistance 
and co-operation. Even possessors >f 
knowledge invaluable to them hare 
been tabooed, because policemen hesi- 
tated to believe that outsiders, regard- 
less of their scientific standing or abl- 
ity, could shed any light upon tke 
police problem. 

Another outstanding and inglorious 
contributory is the childish jealousy 
existing between departments, between 
units of the same department and 
among individuals of the several units. 
This selfish, unforgivable attitude pre- 
vents the cohesion necessary for ir- 
telligent crime prevention and provides 
an opening for grafting politicians to 
obtain control of departments, thus 
preventing the police from functioning 
efficiently in the several communities. 

Poor wages, crude and hasty methods 
of recruiting employes in most depart- 
ments ultimately result disastrously, 
and undoubtedly have been a factor in 
creating mistrust. Unfit men without 
previous experience and insufficiently 
trained are assigned to duty. Many 
are willing workers and actually de- 
velop as rapidly as their experience and 
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intelligence permit. However, supe- 
rior intelligence and training are re- 
quired to successfully cope with the 
cunning and desperate criminals of 
to-day. Further, unusual moral stam- 
ina is essential to resist the innumerable 
temptations that constantly beset po- 
lice officers in the performance of their 
duties. 


CRIME CONTRIBUTIVES 

Opinion prevails that there is a gen- 
eral let-down of morals throughout the 
nation and some people have actually 
believed that the police are responsible 
for this condition. Others, perhaps a 
little more intelligent, attribute the 
demoralization to conditions resulting 
from the late war, widespread use of 
automobiles, jazz and a variety of 
other causes. History reminds us, and 
biology teaches, that the situation may 
also be diagnosed as a symptom of 
national decadence. When offenses 
against the state are looked upon with 
indifference, when hardened criminals 
are treated with sentimental indulgence 
and when the physical, mental and 
moral structure of the people compris- 
ing a nation weakens, it behooves that 
country to recognize these symptoms 
of degeneracy before it is too late to 
apply remedial measures. 

We are constantly told that statistics 
prove crime has enormously increased 
during the past decade. Since thor- 
oughly reliable statistical data are 
absolutely unobtainable in this coun- 
try, we are in no position to refute the 
statement. Moreover, every layman 
and pseudo-scientist knows exactly 
how many crimes are committed and 
what preventive measures are indica- 
ted, though experts who have devoted 
their lives to the study of criminology 
are as much perplexed concerning 
the extent and causes thereof as 
they have been since the time of- 
Beccaria. 
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Economic factors have been stressed 
as crime contributives; some even in- 
sist that with the economie problem 
solved we would have no crime. Obvi- 
ously, this is an unstable premise. 
Nevertheless, a close survey *® con- 
vincing that the theory cannot be 
entirely discarded. Without doubt, 
intelligent immigration laws preventing 
undesirables from entering this country 
would be highly beneficial. Adjust- 
ment of the numerous difficulties exist- 
ing between capital and labor would 
obviate some of our troubles. The 
nation would benefit immeasurably, 
were it possible to provide better living 
conditions for the masses, reducing 
dependency to a minimum. Unques- 
tionably, unemployment will always be 
a crime factor, because every penniless 
unemployed individual is a potential 
offender, especially when hungry, cold 
and friendless. 

But what about the numerous delin- 
quents who are intellectually, temper- 
amentally or volitionally warped to 
such an extent that they are unable to 
meet the demands imposed by modern 
society? What shall be said of the 
children begotten of feeble-minded, 
insane, epileptic and other degenerate 
persons? Should they not also be 
regarded as potential offenders? Why 
not make an effort to prevent such 
defectives from reproducing their kind? 
Preventing the socially unfit from 
multiplying and teaching children char- 
acter fundamentals from earliest in- 
fancy, are vital to national welfare and 
would greatly reduce crime statistics. 

Possibly we have over-regulated 
human conduct by enacting laws in- 
hibiting every conceivable form of 
human behavior, whereas a few laws 
dealing with basic principles might 
serve our purpose better than the un- 
enforcible, conglomerate mass of legis- 
lation that clutters the statute books. 
Laws, as a rule, are hastily read, poorly 
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digested and occasionally misinter- 
preted, even by the judiciary. Crimi- 
nal laws and procedure need a com- 
plete overhauling and would undoubt- 
edly be greatly improved if corrected to 
meet modern conditions. 


Loose Cogs In Lugar MACHINERY 


We prate about equality before the 
law, but does it not make a difference 
whether one is rich or poor, influential 
or otherwise, when the heavy hand of 
the law falls upon an offender and the 
legal machinery is set in motion? 
Then follow interminable’ delays in 
important cases, unequitable distribu- 
tion of fines and sentences, long drawn- 
out trials and often miscarriage and 
maladministration of justice. Such 
irregularities weaken the confidence of 
the people and shatter their ideals of 
government. Criminal trials must be 
expeditious and impartial, for whatever 
deterrence there may be in punishment 
lies in the fairness, certainty and 
rapidity with which punitive measures 
follow criminal acts. Postponements, 
lengthy, tiresome trials, toleration of 
outside influences, too liberal applica- 
tion of probation and parole breed 
contempt for law. 

Equally responsible for law irrever- 
ence in this country are the numerous 
contemptible, dishonest, shyster law- 
yers who, when defending guilty crimi- 
nals, encourage perjury, bribe wit- 
nesses, tamper with the jurors and 
occasionally befuddle them by attack- 
ing the character and testimony of 
witnesses and policemen appearing for 
the prosecution. 

Magistrates frequently fail to make 
the right sort of impression upon first 
offenders. A delinquent, who believes 
that he can outwit the judge or prose- 
cuting officers and that escape from 
punishment for his criminal acts is 
easy, is likely not only to continue his 
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criminal depredations, but encourage 
others to do likewise. 


Tap JUVENILE OFFENDER 


Criminal] ranks are largely recruited 
from among young boys. Murdering 
criminals recently encountered were 
between the ages of fifteen and eight- 
een and, sad to relate, children cf 
respectable parents. Lured by adver- 
tised and imaginary wonders, adver- 
turous adolescents leave their homes 
believing fortune awaits their arrival 
elsewhere. Without home restraints, 
friends or money, such unstable young- 
sters are led to moral destruction bv 
sensational headlines and intimate 
details of crime published in the dailv 
newspapers, cheap movies that glorify 
crime, vilify policemen and heroize 
criminals, also by unwholesome advice 
offered by crooks and idlers commonly 
found around loafing places or beating 
their way from city to city on brake 
beams. 

There is a widespread belief among 
juveniles that they may commit any 
kind of crime and escape punishment 
The necessity for conforming to pre- 
scribed rules of conduct is insufficiently 
impressed upon their minds, and they 
do not believe that punishment wil. 
certainly follow their neglect to con- 
form. It may be expecting too much 
of schools, but it does appear reason- 
able that character training should gc 
hand in hand with intellectual devel- 
opment. School authorities are giving 
character training serious considera- 
tion, but the public must support the 
movement. Knowledge without char- 
acter is valueless to the individual when 
surrounded by demoralizing tempta- 
tions. Many juveniles are educated, 
reside in good homes and are employed 
at a good wage. Despite these appar- 
ent advantages, they plunge headlong 
into criminal careers primarily because 
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character training was neglected from 
infancy. There is need for parental 
. schools in every community, conducted 
on the plan suggested by Mr. Fred C. 
Nelles of Whittier, California. When 
parents are unable, by reason of eco- 
nomic or other conditions, to furnish the 
proper home training and their off- 
spring acquires delinquent tendencies, 
or where temptations tear the moral 
fabric or where bad habits of defective 
or neglected children are transmitted 
to others, the community and the child 
would profit were it possible to place 
these potential offenders in parental 
schools until they are taught how to 
adjust themselves in a normal en- 
vironment. 


YOSDEMEANANTS 


Misdemeanants, male and female, of 
the police court repeater type, have an 
- aversion to hard labor. Industrial 
farms should be established to care for 
these offenders, where they would be 
compelled to work during the period of 
incarceration. The labor should be of 
a constructive nature and designed to 
rehabilitate the individual so that he 
may resume his place in the community 
in better physical, mental and moral 
condition. Prisoners when released 
from city or county jails would be less 
apt to lapse into a life of crime, were it 
possible to house them in a municipal 
home or farm until employment was 
found. While awaiting employment, 
their services could be utilized in munic- 
ipal improvements. Undesirable for- 
eigners found in this group should be 
promptly deported. 

Misdemeanants are as numerous and 
aS annoying to municipal police as 
swamp mosquitoes. They clog court 
machinery, fill jails and create the 
foundation on which the criminal 
underworld is built, to say nothing of 
consuming a large share of the police- 
men’s time and attention. 
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Tur Drua PROBLEM 


It is untrue that most criminals are 
drug users and that the use of drugs is 
more prevalent than in the past. Our 
information is at variance with the 
statement that every drug user is a 
criminal and that the habit is spreading 
at an alarming rate among children. 
The situation is serious enough without 
exaggerating it and means must be 
found to limit the use of narcotics for 
legitimate purposes. Dufficulty in en- 
forcing laws dealing with the drug 
problem is due to many causes, most 
important of which are the enormous 
profits made by those engaged in the 
business of selling drugs. Among 
other difficulties are legal technicali- 
ties, bribery of officials, political in- 
fluence, perjured testimony, variety of 
obstacles encountered by the police in 
their efforts to apprehend and obtain 
evidence sufficient to convict agents 
and big dealers in drugs, and finally, 
the failure to jail the peddlers for long 
periods and permanently remove the 
addict who will always be a drug user. 
Arresting incurable addicts repeatedly, 
placing them on probation, then fining 
them, again imposing the usual thirty- 
day sentence or committing them to 
hospitals for a few months, is not only 
ineffectual, but a stupid procedure. 

Wholesale manufacturers of drugs 
produce more narcotics than are needed 
for professional use. This over-pro- 
duction is exported to Canada and Mex- 
ico and later smuggled into this coun- 
try. Governments should take over 
the manufacture and distribution of 
narcotics and limit production to 
legitimate requirements. 


How tHE Press Courun Her 


Police news should be intelligently 
handled by publishers of newspapers. 
With less space devoted to sensational 
headlines and intimate details of crime 
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omitted, the so-called crime waves 
would cease to exist. Liberties granted 
press representatives have rapidly de- 
generated into license. A resultant of 
unwise publicity is the false conception 
that every police organization is in- 
efficient and that members thereof are 
corrupt or wholly incompetent. Sen- 
sational headlines featuring criminals 
and crime, supplemented by persistent 
criticism of policemen, create a desire 
among the simple-minded and poten- 
tial offenders to follow in the foot- 
steps of paper-made heroes and, fur- 
ther, to believe that law enforcement 
machinery is powerless. 

According to newspaper men, the 
purpose of crime’ publicity is to ameli- 
orate conditions in the community 
served by them, but continued harping 
upon police inefficiency acts as a 
boomerang and, instead of promoting 
effective police service, has actually 
contributed to criminality by stimulat- 
ing disrespect for law and law-enforcing 
officials. A healthier co-operation be- 
tween police and publishers is neces- 
sary, and while suppression of news is 
not advocated, information furnished 
reporters by the police should be 
written in a manner conducive to the 
suppression of crime. 


Pusiic CO-OPERATION 


Closer co-operation between the 
public and police is also imperative. 
The police department is an instrument 
of the people, which should be intelli- 
gently used by them. Unwillingness 
of citizens to advise police officials 
concerning crime and vice within the 
city; their refusal to assist officers in 
investigations, frequently betraying 
them; dodging of duty as witnesses; the 
avoiding of jury service and failure to 
uphold policemen when serving as 
jurors, all react to the disadvantage 
of the community and give courage 
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and confidence to enemies of govern- 
ment. 

Business concerns for their own 
protection, if for no other reason, can 
aid by a more active co-operation wita 
the police. Banks, jewelry stores, in 
fact, all places likely to be attacked b; 
burglars or hold-up men, will reduce 
theft hazards by installing modern 
alarm systems, and wherever possible, 
connecting them with the nearest police 
station. Pay-roll robberies, which oc- 
casionally result fatally for money mes- 
sengers, would be completely wiped off 
the crime calendar if this careless 
method of transacting business was 
discontinued and the pay-check system 
instituted therefor. ‘Transportation of 
large sums of money without adequate 
protection will always be a temptation 
to the weak-minded and criminal, be- 
cause of the large returns and compara- 
tively small risk involved. 


PREVENTIVE POLICING 


Preventive phases of policing a city 
are beginning to be emphasized by 
policemen, and this interesting function 
will engage the attention of more 
departments in the future. Arresting 
criminals and prosecuting them for 
their transgressions have not solved the 
crime problem—and never will—be- 
cause policemen are here dealing with 
an unfortunate end product and there 
is little or nothing that they can do 
to remould the individual or correct 
vicious habits acquired during the 
formative period of criminals’ lives. 

Fewer arrests for minor offenses is 
another step in the right direction; 
especially is this rule being followed 
in cases of those who unintention- 
ally commit unimportant infractions. 
Much better results are obtamed by 
officers who effect a comphance with 
penal regulations without resorting to 
medieval strong-arm tactics. Victims 
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of injustice and unnecessary arrests are 
antagonized, with the result that they 
lose respect for police officials. Inci- 
dentally, the time thus consumed may 
be more profitably engaged in rounding 
up vicious and deliberate violators. 
Policemen row seek opportunities to 
spread the gospel of reverence for law 
in the home, school, church, or wher- 
ever they can form contacts with chil- 
dren. They try by example and precept 
to cultivate a sentiment of patriotism 
which serves to strengthen personal and 
social ideals sufficiently to enable these 
future citizens to resist importunities, 
suggestions and impulses to depart 
from paths of rectitude. A few de- 
partments have excellently trained 
officers who devote their entire time 
and attention to crime prevention. 
These officers, by their gentlemanly 
conduct and knowledge of their pro- 
fession, encourage citizens to partici- 
pate in police activities and also assist 
in campaigns designed to prevent 
crime. They also visit schools at 
regular intervals, assisting teachers to 
enlighten their classes in regard to the 
relation of the police to the community, 
and by these methods have, in a com- 
paratively short period, changed the 
attitude of the public toward the peace 
guardians. 
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Tas MILLENNIUM! 

Why are there so many murders, 
burglaries, robberies, automobile thefts 
and other serious crimes? 

Why such men as Leopold, Loeb and 
Chapman? 

Why the continuous procession of 
nearly 500,000 prisoners going in and 
out of jail every year? 

Why the army of a million o> more 
active crooks? 

Why does crime cost America over 
ten billion dollars annually? 

A. thousand average citizens will 
probably give a thousand different 
answers to these questions. Few, in- 
deed, if any, have an intelligent con- 
ception of crime and its causes. So 
much misinformation is circulated 
concerning this subject that people are 
thoroughly confused. Before we can 
hope to carry on a successful campaign 
against crime, the public must be 
thoroughly informed regarding the 
factors responsible for delinquency. 
Progress will be made when newspapers, 
preachers and the public discontinue 
their crime-guessing contest and 
“penny-wise and pound-foolish”’ pol- 
icy, and assist in creating research 
bureaus for the purpose of getting 
scientific data concerning crime and 
criminals. 


Adequate and Proper Restrictions on Sale and 
Ownership of Firearms 


By Lynn G. ADAMS 
Superintendent of State Police of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE often repeated statement that 
pistols and revolvers are responsi- 
ble for crime is open to question. It is 
said that in countries where ownership 
of these arms is prohibited murders are 
less frequent, but a study of statistics 


will also show that in those countries 
there is a better general respect for all 
laws. 

It is possible that in crimes of sudden 
impulse, as in the heat of passion, the 
presence or possession of a pistol may 
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suggest its use, but this reason might 
also be extended to rifles, shotguns, 
knives, hatchets, and‘baseball bats, as 
the following statistics tend to show: 

Eighty homicide cases were inves- 
tigate by the Pennsylvania State 
Police during the year 1925. Of 
these, twenty-six were unpremeditated. 
Twelve were committed with revolvers, 
two with shotguns, nine with blunt 
instruments, and three with knives. 
Of the fifty-four premeditated homi- 
cides, thirty were committed with 
revolvers, seven with other firearms 
and seventeen with blunt instruments, 
dynamite, poison, fire, and by unde- 
termined methods. 

When a person makes up his mind to 
kill another for revenge, avarice, or 
other motive, where premeditation 
exists, he casts about for a means most 
suited to the purpose. If a pistol is not 
available or expedient, he resorts to a 
rifle, a hammer, a hatchet, or to poison. 
Outlaws who rob banks, trains and 
paymasters very frequently use sawed- 
off shotguns and short rifles to force 
their victims to yield, while the modern 
highwaymen use a sand-bag or a piece 
of lead pipe to enforce their demands. 
Therefore, the outlawing of pistols and 
revolvers is not likely to decrease 
crimes of this character; in fact, it 
might tend to increase them, as the 
thugs would no longer have any cause 
to feel that their victims might be so 
armed. 

Nevertheless, as a police measure, it 
is highly desirable that the sale and 
possession of firearms be regulated, and 
to that end there should be a jaw that 
requires registration of sales and pos- 
session and restricts ownership to adult 
citizens of good character, and also a 
law doubling the penalty for any crime 
committed while bearing arms. Such 
laws enacted in the states should be 
supplemented by the national govern- 
ment, prohibiting inter-state traffic in 
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revolvers and pistols except through 
regularly registered dealers. Any law 
that does not have national scope would ' 
be worse than useless because it would 
serve to disarm the law-abidmg and 
leave the criminal armed, due to the 
fact that the criminal may secure 
pistols and revolvers through mail- 
order houses or by going to a neighbcr- 
ing state and bringing them in on the 
person, as is frequently done in New 
York State where a very stringent 
pistol and revolver law is in effect. 

There are some difficulties that must 
be‘overcome before proper supervision 
of the use of and traffic in pistols and 
revolvers by law can be consummated. 
Not the least of these is Article IT of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which reads as follows: “A well regu- 
lated militia being necessary to tie 
security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” The law must protect 
the rights of legitimate users. It must 
be so drawn that it will not leave tae 
law-abiding defenseless, while leaving 
the criminal armed. The following is a 
copy of a bill submitted to the legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1928, that seems to meet 
the requirements of the situation. For 
some unknown reason, this bill was 
reported unfavorably in committee 
and was never acted upon by tae 
legislature as a whole. 


—COPY— 
Legislature of Pennsylvania 
File of the House of Representatives No. 187 


AN ACT 


Relating to pistols and revolvers regu- 
lating the sale possession and use thereof 
defining “‘pistol or revolver” imposing ed- 
ditional penalties for crimes committed 
while unlawfully armed prohibiting the 
ownership or possession of a pistol or 
revolver by any unnaturalized foreign-bern 
person and by persons convicted cf certain 
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felonies providing for licenses to carry and 
licenses to sell pistols and revolvers pro- 
hibiting the disposing thereof to minors or 
to persons nct entitled to own and possess 
the same and prescribing penalties 


Section 1 Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General 
Assembly met and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same That DEFINI- 
TION “‘pistal or revolver” as used in this 
act shall mean any firearm with barrel less 
than twelve inches in length except antique 
firearms incapable of use as such 


Section 2 COMMITTING CRIME 
WHEN ARMED Any person committing 
or attempting to commit a crime when 
armed with a pistol or revolver and having 
no permit to carry the same shall upon 
conviction thereof in addition to the punish- 
ment provided for the crime be sentenced 
to undergo imprisonment for not less than 
five years nor more than ten years and fora 
second or third offense to double and triple 
such penalty and for a fourth offense the 
person so convicted may be sentenced to 
imprisonment for life 


Section 8 ALIENS AND CRIMINALS 
MUST NOT POSSESS ARMS No un- 
naturalized foreign-born person and no 
person who has been convicted of a felony 
against the person or property of another 
shall own or have a pistol or revolver in 
his possession or under his control for a 
period of five years Any person violating 
the provisions of this section shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and on conviction be 
sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars or to undergo imprison- 


ment for a period not exceeding ten years or 
both 


Section 4 CARRYING PISTOL CON- 
CEALED No person shall carry a pistol 
or revolver concealed in any vehicle or 
upon his person except in his dwelling house 
or place of business without a license there- 
for as hereinafter provided Any person 
violating the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on 
conviction be sentenced to pay a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars or to undergo 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
five years or both 
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The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to marshals sheriffs policemen or 
other duly appointed peace officers nor to 
the regular and ordinary transportation of 
pistols or revolvers as merchandise nor to 
members of the Army Navy or Marine 
Corps of the United States or the National 
Guard when on duty or organizations by 
law authorized to purchase or receive such 
weapons from the United States or the 
State of Pennsylvania nor to duly author- 
ized military or civil organizations when 
parading nor to the members thereof when 
at or going to or from their customary 
places of assembly 


Section 5 ISSUE OF LICENSES TO 
CARRY Any judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas shall upon application of any 
person having a bona fide residence or 
place of business within the State of Penn- 
sylvania or of any person having a bona fide 
residence or place of business within the 
United States and a permit to carry a fire- 
arm concealed upon his person issued by 
the authorities of any State or subdivision 
of the United States issue a license to such 
person to carry a pistol or revolver within 
the state of Pennsylvania for not more than 
one year from date of issue if it appears 
that the applicant has good reasons to fearan 
injury to his person or property or for any 
other proper purpose and that he is a suit- 
able person to be so licensed The license 
shall be in triplicate in form to be pre- 
scribed by the Superintendent of the De- 
partment of State Police and shall bear the 
name address description and signature of 
the licensee and the reason given for desiring 
a license The original thereof shall be de- 
livered to the licensee the duplicate shall 
within seven days be sent by registered 
mail to the Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of State Police and the triplicate 
shall be preserved for six years by the judge 
of the Common Pleas Court issuing the 
same 


Section 6 DEALERS TO BE Li- 
CENSED Any person who sells adver- 
tises or exposes for sale or has in his 
possession with intent to sell pistols or 
revolvers without being licensed as here- 
inafter provided shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and on conviction shall be 
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sentenced to. pay a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars or to undergo impris- 
onment for a period not exceeding five years 


or both 


Section 7 DEALERS’ LICENSES BY 
WHOM GRANTED AND CONDITIONS 
THEREOF The Superintendent of the 
Department of State Police may grant li- 
censes and may prescribe the form thereof 
effective for not more than one year from 
date of issue permitting the licensee to 
sell pistols and revolvers at retail subject 
to the following conditions 

1 The business shall be carried on only 
in the building designated in the license 

2 The license or a copy thereof certified 
by the issuing authority shall be displayed 
on the premises where it can easily be read 

3 No pistol or revolver imitation thereof 
or placard advertising the sale thereof 
shall be displayed in any part of said 
premises where it can readily be seen from 
the outside 


Section 8 SELLING TO MINORS 
Any person or persons who shall sell barter 
hire lend or give any pistol or revolver to 
any minor under the age of twenty-one 
years shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall upon conviction thereof be sentenced 
to pay a fine not more than one hundred 
' dollars to undergo imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding three months or both 


Section 9 SALES REGULATED No 
person shall sell deliver or otherwise trans- 
fer a pistol or revolver to a person who he 
has reasonable cause to believe either is an 
unnaturalizéd foreign-born person or has 
been convicted of a felony against the per- 
son or property of another No person 
shall deliver a pistol or revolver on the day 
of the application for the purchase thereof 
nor unless when delivered said pistol or 
revolver is unloaded and securely wrapped 
Before a delivery is made the purchaser 
shall sign in duplicate and deliver to the 
seller a statement containing his full name 
address and nationality the date of sale the 
caliber make model and manufacturer’s 
number of the weapon ‘The seller shall 
within seven days sign and forward by 
registered mail to the Superintendent of the 
Department of State Police one copy there- 
of and shall retain the other copy for six 
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years This section shall not auply to sales 
at wholesale Where neither party to tae 
transaction holds a dealer’s license 20 . 
person shall sell or otherwise transfer a 
pistol or revolver to any person not per- 
sonally known to him Any person violet- 
ing any of the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on 
conviction be sentenced to pay a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars or to underzo 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
five years or both 


Section 10 PENALTY FOR FALSE 
INFORMATION If any person in pur- 
chasing or otherwise securing delivery of a 
pistol or revolver shall give false mforma- 
tion or offer false evidence of his identity ne 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on 
conviction shall be sentenced to pay a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars or to un- 
dergo imprisonment for a period not exceed- 
ing ten years or both 


Section 11 ALTERATION OF IDEN- 
TIFYING MARKS PROHIBITED No 
person shall change alter remove or 
obliterate the name of the maker mocel 
manufacturer's number or other mark of 
identification on any pistol or revolver Pcs- 
session of any such firearms upon which tie 
game have been changed altered removed 
or obliterated shall be presumptive ei- 
dence that such possessor has changed al- 
tered removed or obliterated the sane 
Violations of this section shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and on conviction shall >e 
sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars or to undergo imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding five years 


Section 12 CONFISCATION REVOCA- 
TION OF LICENSES AND PERMITS 
Tn all cases of violations of any of the pro- 
visions of this act all pistols or revolvers 
involved shall be confiscated and destroyed 
If any such violation is by a person holding 
a license or permit under the provisions of 
this act such license or permit shall ve 
revoked : 


Section 18 CONSTITUTIONALITY 
The provisions of this act shall be servatle 
and if any of its provisions shall be held to 
be unconstitutional the decision of tae 
court shall not affect the validity of the 
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remaining provisions of this act It is 
hereby declared as a legislative intent that 
this act would have been adopted by the 
“General Assembly had such unconstitutional 
provision not been included therein 


Section 14 All acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith are hereby repealed 


- 
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Environmental Conditions and Crime 


By Joms L. Erorr anb Marx A. McCLOSKEY 
Of the Hudson Guild, New York City 


HE most familiar classification of 

criminals assigns them either to 
the group of occasional or of habitual 
wrong doers. We may look at the 
causes of crime in the same way and 
say that they are temporary or ha- 
bitual. The recent increase in crime 
is due in part to temporary situations 
that will be met, it is hoped, in the not 
distant future. On the other hand, 
part of it is due to the failure of certain 
fundamental institutions of society, 
and this failure indicates defects in 
fundamental structure which in some 
cases are of a nature so serious that a 
long time is bound to elapse before 
they can be corrected. 

Thefirst group, the temporary causes, 
are to be found wherever great changes 
are taking place in which the ordinary 
life and ways of the community have 
been altered. Crime invariably follows 
in the wake of war. Although we 
` believe that prohibition has produced 
more good than it has harm, never- 
theless it is to-day one of the chief 
causes of law-breaking. In addition 
to these instances, a long list of cities 
and communities could be made in 
which some unusual occurrence, like 
an earthquake, a great fire, a sudden 
change in the economic situation, has 
been followed by a crime wave. After 
a time, although the period may be 


one of years, a readjustment is made 
to meet the new situation or to counter- 
act the effects of the catastrophe. 


Waen Society Has FAILED 


But when the basic social institutions 
do not work as they should, they are 
the cause of constant maladjustments 
which furnish a permanent source of 
failure and crime. It is with this 
second and more important group that 
this paper deals, especially with those 
institutions whose failure leads to 
juvenile crime. 

The group life that most a-fects 
children and young people circles 
around the family, sometimes the 
church, the school, the play centers and 
the job. Out of these groups, when 
they are working and functioning as 
they should, will come very few—if 
any—criminals, but when they are not 
performing their function they send 
out a steady stream of youngsters to 
be chased and arrested by the police 
and later housed in reformatories, 
prisons and penitentiaries, and in 
extreme cases they find their way to 
the death house and execution. 

When one speaks of fundamental 
institutions like the home and the 
school, it is impossible to reduce their 
formative and creative outcome to a 
formula or to assign a single purpose 
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to each of them, and yet there are 
certain distinct functions which each 
must render. It is difficult, for in- 
stance, to give an all-embracing defini- 
tion of a good home. Good homes are 
fourtd among the rich, among the poor 
and in the middle class; in the tene- 
ments and on Fifth Avenue; in every 
race, religion and nationality: and all 
of them differ in some important re- 
spects. Yet in each good home there 
ig perhaps this special function per- 
formed. With the aid and under the 
influence of affection, the individual 
becomes integrated in the lives of those 
about him and has for them a sense 
of responsibility. In the good school 
the child receives and is aware of an 
enhancement of his powers, physical 
and social as well as mental. In the 
playground the natural and almost 
universal demand for adventure and 
romance and friendship is met. Un- 
less there comes into the life of the 
young worker in industry the sense that 
he is acquiring the means of estab- 
lishing himself in the world, he will not 
be satisfied. 

The point put forward in this paper 
is that the environmental conditions of 
crime have to do in no small measure 
with the failure of the fundamental 
institutions of society to perform their 
functions. Perhaps this best can be 
illustrated by examples. 


Rescuts or Wrong ENVIRONMENT 

Georgie Downich is thirteen years 
old. His parents are Polish. His 
father after a short prison term de- 
serted the family and has not been at 
home in five years. Georgie lives with 
his mother, his two sisters and a brother 
in three rooms in the last frame house 
in our neighborhood. The family in- 
come is derived from two Polish table 
boarders and home work which con- 
sists of putting sponges on the ends of 
wires for blacking bottles. Cooking, 
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washing and sewing for seven, plus 
the making of thousands of shoe 
blacking corks, leave Mrs. Downich, 
little time for considering Georgie’s 
problems, even if she were able to 
cope with them and had a conception 
of responsibility other than feeding, 
clothing and sending him to school. 
Georgie is considered a good boy as 
long as he gets coal and wood for the 
home, helps with the corks, and above 
all keeps out of trouble. 

At school Georgie was in a class of 
sixty and when a family visitor called 
to talk with the teacher about the 
boys’ work, the children were in- 
structed to put their hands over their 
heads in order that there might be as 
little interruption as possible while the 
teacher talked with thevisitor. Geo-gie 
was not the boy to’hold his hands 
over his head for long, and a transfer 
was finally secured to a public sckool 
with smaller classes. The princ.pal 
of this school had been in the system 
thirty years and proudly offered her 
philosophy of education in a nutshell. 
“If they are good, leave them alone. 
If they are bad an eighteen-inch vule 
laid to the calf of the leg is the best 
discipline.” i 

In Georgie’s particular case the 
threatened solution of the problem 
was to send him to a school for delin- 
quents or to deport Mrs. Downich. 
Georgie, whose attendance at school 
was always intermittent, finally gave 
up altogether and joined an energetic 
group with a background much like 
his own, who had taken over an old 
hut in a nearby railroad yard which 
they equipped with furniture collected 
from various cellars in the neigh >or- 
hood. The youngsters adopted names 
taken from the comic strips in the 
tabloid papers and the Police Gazette 
and their discussion of these pub-ica- 
tions was not in the nature of literary 
criticism. It was easy to steal bottles 
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of milk from the trains coming into 
the railroad yard, and occasional forays 
„against trucks carrying live poultry 
were very thrilling and lucrative. 
Now and then a ham from a provision 
wagon was acceptable alike to Georgie’s 
mother and to other mothers of the 
small coterie, provided too many 
neighbors did not know about it and 
the police did not interfere. Christmas 
trees from the railroad yard in the holi- 
day season were peddled by the boys 
and no one seemed to think it wrong. 
In the summer longshoremen occasion- 
ally let a stalk of bananas go overboard 
in order to see the little gang dive and 
swim for them. Store-keepers willingly 
bought the green bananas for a few 
cents without a qualm of conscience. ` 

It was a grand life for Georgie until 
the truant offcer and the railroad 
detective descended on him. His 
mother had been having trouble with 
him of late, the school wanted him off 
the register because the absentee 
record was the worst in the city, the 
railroad detective wanted a record, and 
the company an example, so Georgie 
was scheduled for the reform school, 
where undoubtedly he would receive 
post-graduate instruction in the ele- 
mentary processes he had learned on 
the street. 

This history of one boy reveals most 
of the elements involved in the making 
of a criminal: an overworked mother, a 
disorganized family, speaking a foreign 
language, with moral standards which 
tolerated pilfering, partly out of ig- 
norance and partly because it helped 
out a bad economic situation; schools 
which have stood adamant against 
the invasion of the new ideas of educa- 
tional theory, crowded classes, over- 
worked, badly-trained teachers, worn- 
out equipment, making a farce of 
education. This boy with imagination 
and a strong manipulative sense got 
none of the adventure or experimenta- 
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tion, satisfaction or sympathy, that 
should have come from his work at 
school. 

The average municipal playground 
facilities and recreation program are 
pathetically inadequate and uninspired. 
An unattractive open space and a few 
ramshackle pieces of equipment offer 
no competition to playing on the water 
front, flying pigeons on the roof, 
hitching on trucks, and hanging around 
the railroad station. Everyone has 
come across the small boy, no bigger 
than a suitcase, who offers to carry 
yours from the station to the cars and 
later shoots crap with the proceeds in 
any one of the nooks and corners about 
the railroad station. You have seen 
the boy who dances the Charleston in 
front of the theatre during the inter- 
mission while his friend passes the hat 
among the crowd. ‘These sophisticated 
youngsters have found home unbear- 
able, school a monotonous bore and 
have sought their recreation where it 
is most interesting. 

Joseph Sabin iseighteen years old. He 
feeds tobacco and paper to a machine 
that turns out millions of cigarettes 
a week, for which he receives twenty- 
one dollars. His function of handmaid 
to the machine requires nothing in the 
way of either physical or mental exer- 
cise. He serves that machine only 
that he may feed and clothe himself 
and enjoy his leisure. 

Joseph has three sisters and two 


' brothers. Three of the children go to 


different schools and the three working 
members of the family labor in different 
places. In their small kitchen they 
eat only three at a time because of the 
lack of room and the various working 
hours. The older members of the 
family associate with separate groups, 
seek their recreation in different places 
in different ways, go to different masses 
on Sunday. Their only contact is 
when they pile two or three into a bed 
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at different hours during the night, 
and as their mother passes on the in- 
formation gotten from one to the others 
at meal time. They present a solid 
front only at christenings, marriages 
and burials and on a few major holi- 
days. The consideration of problems, 
planning, and recreation with the fam- 
ily as a unit is nil. The mother carries 
the burdens and worries alone. If 
money is needed each one is nagged 
into giving a few dollars more a week. 
Her vocation is more important and 
requires more skill than that of any 
other member of the family, but she, 
as most working class mothers, is 
untrained. 

Joe has been hanging out with a 
pretty rough gang on the street corner. 
One night a taxi driver left his car at 
the curb and went into a restaurant. 
Joe is not a quitter so he Jumps into 
the car when some one suggests a joy 
ride. This is his first experience of 
the kind but will not be his last. It 
might have been his last but fortunate- 
ly, or unfortunately, the boys are 
caught deserting the car. Joe jis 
brought to the magistrate’s court and 
placed under bail. Mrs. Sabin gets 
her hard earned savings from under the 
mattress and pays an extortionate 
sum for a bail bond. The father 
pleads with the district leader who 
appears in court. The bail broker 
usés his influence also. The sisters 
are ashamed and try to hide the dis- 
grace. 

Joe has lost his job but he has be- 
come a person of importance with 
those among whom he loafs. While 
waiting for trial he spends his time in 
the pool room and when the formality 
of the trial is over he continues to spend 
his time there. He never did like his 
job. His mother says he is unfortunate 
and keeps him in spending money. 
The once insignificant Joe, the tender 
of a cigarette machine, has gained 
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notoriety, has learned to drive a car 
and to elude the police so that he goes 
on many joy rides. He is called by: 
respectable people a confirmed loafer. 
The social resources of Joe’s family 
were unequal to the problem before 
them. A hundred years before they 
would have of necessity lived and 
worked co-operatively. Joe himself 
had taken the first job that offered 
when he got out of school. What he 
never got in school was the very thing 
he needed most—personal resources 
for living and recreation. The so- 
called cultural and avocational pur- 
suits were entirely neglected. Educa- 
tion for a nation of machine tenders 
and holders of monotonous jobs must 
be reconstructed so that holders of such 
jobs will find resources in themselves 
and in the community that will enable 
them to live decently and with some 


. measure of opportunity for amusement. 


Eddy Brown, the oldest in a family 
of seven, works in a broker’s office 
where one mahogany desk and two 
mahogany chairs are the sole articles 
of furniture in a room twice as large 
as the room in which Eddy sleeps at 
night with three brothers. He listens 
all day to details of money won and lost 
on the stock exchange, deals in large 
figures, and knows that on his twenty 
dollars a week and with his meagre 
ability he will never be more than a 
petty clerk. He does not love his 
position with the firm and he does hate 
sleeping with three others, yelling at 
a deaf father and sitting at a messy 
table presided over by a fat slovenly 
mother. 

It is easy to take a few dollars at a 
time from the stamp money. It may 
be the means ultimately, if he can ‘get 
away with it long enough, to one of 
those homes on Long Island.that are 
so attractively set forth on page after 
page of the advertising section of the 
Sunday newspaper. He really loves 
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his mother and feels that she might be 
different, and living might be different, 
«if they had a more decent place to live 
in. He spends not one cent of the 
money he takes, keeps it all in the sav- 
ings bank, and when caught is able 
to return the entire sum to his em- 
ployer. 

Of course Eddy should never have 
been in a broker’s office, but that was 
accidental. The occupations of most 
young people are accidental. Good 
vocational guidance might have helped 
him to get the right kind of a job. If 
he had had the right kind of a job he 
might have been more satisfied with 
his existence. He at least would not 
be subjected all his working hours to 
this constant talk of speculation. How 
can one save on two dollars a week 
spending money, out of which must 
come shines, hair cuts and so forth. 
The deaf father, the slovenly mother, 
provide no sympathy or understand- 
ing of the problem. Five years as a 
high-class office boy provides training 
for nothing else. What is there in 
Eddy’s situation that can help him 
solve the problem? Nothing. 


THE SOLUTION 


The children in an ordinary tene- 
ment house family often begin life with 
a heavy handicap. Ordinarily the 
rooms are terribly overcrowded. De- 
sertion, non-support, irregularity of 
employment, and sickness, all add 
their elements to an already bad 
situation. Many things contribute to 
lower and moral tone of the family. 
Often a cecent moral tone has never 
been built up. There is little or no 
conception on the part of the parents 
of the desires and ambitions of children. 
If teachers were interested, parents’ 
and teachers’ associations might in 
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some measure solve the problem, but 
the average teacher is either ignorant 
of the new possibilities or too over- - 
worked to be able to give any time to 
them. The work of changing uch 
fundamentally bad conditions must 
be fought all along an extended line. 
Better schools where attention is given 
to the specific needs of children, better 
trained teachers able to cope with 
simple mental and nervous problems, 
curricula providing preparation for 
family life and avocational pursuits, 
vocational guidance, behavior clinics, 
decent housing, comprehensive rec- 


.reational programs to include all 


ages, playgrounds with able play lead- 
ers, mothers properly trained for their 
function as home-makers, all will con- 
tribute to a better community life 
which would decrease environmental 
causes of delinquency. 

These suggestions for a program that 
will lessen crime do not indicate any 
ready made formula whose application 
will work miracles. No increase in the 
police force, no use of the night stick, 
no reform prison systems, devoutly 
as better prisons and reformatory 
systems should be hoped for and 
worked for, can meet the situation. 
Only by social statesmanship that will 
give the mothers and fathers in their 
homes a better chance to perform their 
function, only by better schools and 
playgrounds conducted in a way really 
to capture the interests, energies and 
capacities of the children, only by a 
kind of industry that will permit the 
worker to have an adequate amount of 
assurance for his future and an oppor- 
tunity to exercise his mind, ambitions 
and natural instincts, can the en- 
vironmental conditions that make for 
crime be adequately and permanently 
met. 


Drug Addiction and Crime 


: By SARA GRAHAM-MULĦHALL 
President, Narcotic Drug Control League; formerly Deputy Commissioner, New York State 
Narcotic Drug Control 


HE world menace of narcotic drugs 

need not be restated in this volume. 
World conferences, world treaties, world 
follow-up toward enforcement, like 
American party pledges and Federal 
legislation, amply testify to a danger 
which no one denies. Two years ago, 
one might safely have written, ““No one 
publicly belittles this danger.” Un- 
fortunately that cannot be written to- 
day. So pronounced is the current tend- 
ency to pooh-pooh dangers which only 
two years ago terrorized the whole 
civilized world into renewed action 
against drug addiction, that Number 
One of “Ten Basic Facts about Drug 
Addiction and Preventable Crime” is 
this waxing campaign to belittle our 
use of narcotic drugs and its relation to 
crime. 

To our country, 35 per cent of whose 
9000 Federal prisoners last year were 
traffickers in drug addiction, we de- 
tected 10,426 violations last year, 
and our newspapers daily describe 
Federal and local raids upon stores of 
bootleg drugs, a committee of state 
health ‘officers has just reported: 

“ While drug addiction is still serious, it 
is not as bad as represented; there are only 
about 100,000 drug addicts in the United 
States; the number of addicts is decreasing; 
fewer addicts are being imprisoned for 
crime; drugs for addiction are no longer 
easily obtainable; physicians and druggists 
are, like federal, state and local authorities, 


doing what is possible to prevent drug ad-. 


diction; some of the obstacles to inter- 
national limiting of the production and 
manufacture of narcotic drugs to the actual 
medical requirements are almost insuper- 
able.” 
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Such talk from state health officers is 
untrue to facts, and most encouraging 
to law violators. Physicians and drug- 
gists are doing nowhere near “‘ what is 
possible” to prevent drug addiction, 
nor are Federal, state and local au- 
thorities—yet. Drugs are still easily 
enough obtainable so that drug addic- 
tion continues a menace; a New York 
State prison commission has recently 
reported that drugs were “being bought 
almost as easily as chewing gum.” 
Obstacles to international limitation 
upon producing narcotic drugs are so 
superable that Persia, one of our 
western world’s chief producers, is 
officially seeking crop substitutes for 
the demon flower, and only last 
February India’s own congress asked 
that the export of smoking opium be 
stopped. 

As to the “‘only 110,000 addicts,” the 
Federal enforcement unit, while be- 
littling the extent of addiction, also 
says “the large quantities of narcotic 
drugs sold and used illegally in recent 
years are due to lack of sufficient nar- 
cotic officers at ports.” Last year 
5469 illicit drug traffickers were con- 
victed by Federal authorities and 
28,000 ounces of contraband drug were 
confiscated. These convicted traf- 
fickers, only a minority of all illicit 
traffickers, would need more than the 
belittled estimate of 110,000 addict 
customers to warrant their business 
and moral risks! 

(2) No one knows how many addicts 
there are in our country and no one is 
scientifically trying to find out. Present 
official estimating grossly understates 
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addiction by omitting bootleg drugs 
and understating recorded addicts. It 
_ acts like a narcotic drug upon govern- 
ment efforts to detect and stamp out 
addiction and the bootleg traffic. “It 
lulls the public to sleep,” as two high 
officials ~ecently declared. In June, 
1919, a special committee of the U. S. 
Treasury estimated addicts at probably 
above 1,000,000. To-day ‘Treasury 
estimates stop at 110,000, and say 
there never could have been over 
264,000 addicts here, because legiti- 
mately entered drugs would never have 
sustained more! Between these two 
official estimates came the humiliation 
of America’s official pride at the World 
Opium Conference of 1924, when 
Britain taunted us with holding the 
Christian Werld’s record of opium con- 
sumption. Can our present American 
statistics of addiction have been af- 
fected by our self-shielding interna- 
tional diplomacy? 

(3) No one knows scientifically the 
relation between drug addiction and 
crime and no one is trying to find out on 
a scale large enough to justify current 
belittling conclusions. Prison records 
are admittedly scant and confusing. 
Prison methods—Federal, state and 
local—have not discovered all addict 
prisoners. They have not even stopped 
trafficking arnong prisoners. Studies of 
case records jor origins of crime have 
been too few and too limited. The 
handful of personal records thus far 
federally analyzed (150) prove little, 
except that addicts are imaginative 
romancers. The U. S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral, associated in the Treasury with 
the enforcement unit, says: “Narcotics 
do not arouse criminal impulses,” 
which makes us wonder why we have all 
these anti-narcotic laws, until we finish 
his sentence; “‘they do, however, tend 
by their devastating moral and physical 
influence to convert certain persons 
into criminals.” Until psychologists 
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displaced police officers as interpreters 
of addiction in its relation to crime, the 
evidence that addiction fosters crime 
was acceptable enough to prompt 
world concern and world action. There 
are enough prisoners and prison doctors 
and clerks to learn wholesale truth 
about drug addicts and crime. 

The current celebrated Whittemore 
murder trial is advertising criminals’ 
use of drugs. One arrested man con- 
fesses sharing in loot and spending 
$6000 of $18000 for drugs. Other 
unwilling witnesses are known to be 
addicts. 

(4) The criminal addict is an in- 
curable criminal so long as he is an 
uncured addict. Whether he became 
an addict because a criminal, or became 
a criminal because addiction prepared 
him for crime, experience shows that 
there is no hope of eradicating his 
criminality until he is freed of drug 
addiction, which means until he can no 
longer obtain the drug. 

(5) Every addict, no matter how 
cultivated, is under our laws a potential 
criminal, because violation of law bulks 
small compared with the pain of going 
without the drug. Treasury officials 
now claim that addiction does not ex- 
cite to crime unless the addict’s supply 
of drugs is cut off. They admit that 
when deprived of drugs addicts will 
commit the crime of getting drugs il- 
heitly and, if need be, will commit or 
aid and abet other crimes to secure 
drugs. To a layman, who knows that 
all legitimate drug for addiction is now 
cut off, this official admission confirms 
the assertion that addiction is potene 
tial criminality. 

(6) Crime due to drugs and desire 
to profit from bootlegging them has 
allies in high places among intellectual 
addicts like editors, judges, teachers, 
writers, physicians, druggists and law- 
makers. These intellectual links in 
the accursed chain of drug addiction 
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assiduously block true statements and 
promote anesthetizing estimates about 
the volume and menace of drug addic- 
tion, and its relation to crime. 

(7) In spite of Federal laws, America 
is still infested with criminal traffickers 
in drugs that breed addiction: and 
prepare for crime. We still have smug- 
gling, bootlegging, sneak-peddling, men 
lurking just outside penal institutions 
and hospitals to lure the former addict 
back to his degradation, trafficking 
physicians and trafficking druggists. 
This criminality, which panders to an 
appetite and to a dread of pain more 
to be feared than the penalty for crime, 
is hugely profitable. 

(8) Our Federal laws are not jet 
adequate, even if enforced, to root out 
drug addiction. No physician may 
now, legally, create drug addicts while 
exercising his professional judgment. 
The Federal law calls such practice 
a crime. Unfortunately, however, 
both the Federal law and the enforte- 
ment unit permit any heroin that was_ 
“on the shelves” of manufacturers or 
druggists in June, 1924, to be sold, and 
any opium then in store to be made 
into heroin, admittedly worst of all 
drugs and excuseless for medical pur- 
poses. By official oversight, perhaps 
by unofficial design, the law of June 
7, 1924, to ban heroin forever, provided 
only against importing opium for mak- 
ing herom. Instead of demanding 
supplementary legislation the enforce- 
ment unit has accepted the deficient 
law, and heroin is still being sold and 
prescribed “until the present (inex- 
haustible) supply is exhausted.” 

(9) Our still inadequate Federal 
laws against drug addiction are not yet 
adequately enforced. For enforcing 
them there are now 800 field agents on 
a budget of $1,250,000. Never yet has 
the full appropriation been spent. 
Three states lack independent drug 
laws, among them New York, and 
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other states which have strongly 
worded laws have little or no provision 
for enforcing them. Only one state, | 
Pennsylvania, pretends to be scrutin- 
izing drug prescriptions, to make sure 
that doses progressively decrease. 
Federal failure to scrutinize is con- 
fessed by Federal guessing about the 
prevalence of addiction imstead of 
counting official records and by the 
small field force for enforcement, 
especially at ports—only twenty-nine 
in the New York district. That dis- 
trict, the chief center for smuggling, 
with 10 per cent of the population and 
10.4 per cent of those registered for 
legal sale of narcotic drugs, reports 
6.4 per cent of the country’s violations 
and convictions, 9.6 per cent enforce- 
ment costs and but 2.8 per cent of 


-drugs seized. Moreover, New York 


had fewer sentences the last two years 
than in 1923, and its fines fell off 55 
per cent last year. 

(10) The constitutionality of the 
Harrison Narcotic Drug Act of 1914, 
our Magna Charta of protection against 
addiction, is now being questioned in 
the U. S. Supreme Court.! A decision 
may come before this, article is pub- 
lished. If the act is upheld new heart 
will be given to law enforcement. If 
it is found unconstitutional, the fight 
against addiction must begin all over 
again. The shock of the conflict, 
whatever the outcome, may open our 
public and official eyes to the danger 
of belittling the crime that inevitably 
results from the still conceded misery 
and degradation of drug addiction. 


1Justice McReynolds in an aside, in his opin- 
ion in U.S. os. Doherty, decided January 4, this 
year, says: “The decision declaring the act con- 
stitutional may have to be reviewed if the ques- 
tion is properly presented. That it will be so 
presented, we can trust to the many interested in 
free sale or free use of narcotics.” 

Counsel for Clement Gunn of Missouri (con- 
victed) is asking that the drug lew be declared 
unconstitutional, 
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Prevention of soil and seed for crime 
is crime prevention of the most produc- 
tive sort. The ten basic facts above 
enumerated point the way to prevent- 
ing all erime of and from addiction by 
making addiction impossible. Safety 
lies in annihilating drugs for addiction, 
not in philosophical distinctions as to 
whether the egg preceded or followed 
the chicken. Gratitude, unstinted, 
should go up for the increasing number 
of physicians who will have no part in 
creating or continuing drug addiction. 
Gratitude should be shouted from 
housetops that manufactured nar- 
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cotics may no longer be legally im- 
ported. But gratitude should not 
blind us to the need for that eternal 
vigilance which is the price of liberty, 
or to the knowledge that profiteering 
in illicit drugs will keep on cfeating 
addiction and drugging the arms of 
enforcement, unless America remem- 
bers her earlier horror and determina- 
tion. Belittling actual drug addiction 
will not reduce crime. Learning and 
broadcasting the truth, enforcing the 
law and securing adequate law will 
reduce crime by preventing ad- 
diction. 


Immigration and Crime 
By Cart Kersey, Px.D. 


University of Pennsylvania 


HE aboriginal inhabitants of this 

country, the Indians, might well 
claim that crime in America is almost 
wholly due to immigration. Only three 
hundred years ago the movement from 
Europe started and now the Indian 
viewing the wrecks of his culture has 
the sad consolation of knowing that: 


Our names are writ upon your waters, 
Ye cannot wash them out, 


With wiaer vision than the Indian, 
the white man of England had hardly 
secured a boarding place when he be- 
gan to ask how the other peoples of the 
world might be made to serve him. 
At first it seemed wise to invite others 
to come and till the inexhaustible 
acres. So, in his blindness of final re- 
sults, he urged the men of other races 
to escape the evils of Europe and help 
construct a country in which -poverty 
and crime would have no’ place and 
tyrants would be unknown. The invi- 
tation was accepted. Hardly had the 


vanguard arrived when it became evi- 
dent that they were bringing new 
traits and customs with them and the 
older inhabitants began to wonder 
what the effect would be. The evils of 
immigration as well as the benefits be- 
came apparent. 


Tap ELEMENT OF PREJUDICE 


The setting has changed. America 
no longer looks on itself as a refuge for 
the oppressed. Subsidies are no longer 
granted to breweries. It is assumed 
that the motives leading the natives of 
more distant countries to migrate are 
different from those which influenced 
the early settlers. The bars are up. 


We have sought evidence to justify our 


emotional reaction against strangers. 
It is discovered that criminals have 
entered the country as well as mis- 
sionaries and we have sought to under- 
stand, unconsciously hoping that our 
study would show that the later ar- 
rivals were more likely to be criminals 


than were their predecessors. No 
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country, of course, is desirous of in- 
creasing its criminal population. For- 
merly we made a distinction between 
political offenders and others, but we 
seem to have abandoned the distinc- 
tion. ‘Lam but suggesting that most of 
our attention to crime among immi- 
grants has not been due to a desire to 
understand crime. Our judgments 
have been colored by our prejudices. 
We judge our own group by its best 
men and women, but we are prone to 
consider. as typical the lowest of other 
races. ‘That which we try to explain 
as due to peculiar individual circum- 
stances in our society is explained as a 
racial trait if found elsewhere. I am 
not suggesting that this is the result of 
deliberate dishonesty on the part of the 
interpreter. Far from it. But it is an 
element in the present situation which 
the student dare not ignore. 

Emerson once defined a genius as “a 
man who can generalize from a single 
illustration.” Nearly every man then 
is a genius. If I am defrauded by a 
Jew then all Jews are tricky in matters 
financial. If I hear that a Negro has 
raped a white woman then all Negroes 
are under suspicion. If an Italian com- 
mits murder then all strange Italians 
are to be feared. ‘Thus arise our preju- 
dices, and evidence to the contrary is 
neither sought nor welcomed. Yet my 
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circle of acquaintances must be very 
narrow if I do not know Jews whose 
word is as good as their bonds, Ne- 
groes who are above suspicion and 
Italians whose murders will be of the 
stage variety. If, then, we may for a 
time disregard our personal bias and 
remember that we are discussing crime 
and not our immigration policy, what 
evidence can be found as to the facts in 
the case? 


POPULATION GROWTH AND CRIME 


Perhaps the first thing to do 1s to 
try to ascertain whether there is any 
relation between the immigrart tide, 
taken as a whole, and the record of 
crime in a state like New York. 


It appears from this table that the rela- 
tive rate of criminality in 1890 was the same 
as in 1840, notwithstanding the change in 
the racial composition of the population of 
the state. In the year 1900 there was just 
one more conviction for every 100,000 of 
the population than in 1890 and in 1905 
four convictions per 100,000 m excess of 
1900.1 


Inasmuch as the convictions for any 
given year may be abnormally high or 
low, Mr. Hourwich has taken the aver- 
age number of convictions per year, 
decade by decade, and compared them 

1 Hourwich, “ Immigration and Crime.” Am. 
Journ. Sos., Jan., 1912. 


Convictions IN Courts or Recorp, Stars or New Yor, 1880-1908 


Census Year 


eae eo 


Convictions 





i Convictions per 
Population 100,009 Population 
1,919,000 55 
2,429,000 56 
8,087,000 50 
3,881,000 41 
4,383,000 49 
5,088,000 56 
5,998,000 56 
7,269,000 57 


8,067,000 61 
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with the increase of population during 
the same period. Some very inter- 
~ esting results are shown: 
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the courts. These granted, there ap- 
pears to be no fixed relation between 
the growth of population, much of 


ÅVERAGE ÅNNUAL NUMBER or CONVICTIONS COMPARED WITH ANNUAL AVERAGE Increase OF 
POPULATION., Census to Census, 1831-1905 





Period 


1831-1840 
1841-1850 
1851-1860 
1861-1870 
1871-1880 
1881-1890. 
1891-1900 
1901-1905 


It is worthy of note that in 1861-1870 
the number of convictions was increasing 
faster than during the preceding decade, 
1851-1860, while the growth of population 
was slowing down. On the contrary, a 
comparison of the decades 1881-1890 and 
1871-1880 shows that the number of con- 
victions fell off, while the population was 
increasing faster; the same tendency was 
manifest during the period 1901-1905, as 
compared with 1891-1900. 

From 1850 to 1860 the foreign-born 
population of New York increased rela- 
tively to the total population of the state, 
but the annual average number of convic- 
tions during the decade 1851-1860 fell be- 
low the average for 1841-1850. From 1870 
to 1880 the number of foreign-born de- 
creased relatively to the total population; 
at the same time the annual rate of con- 
victions increased as compared with the 
preceding decade. From 1880 to 1890 this 
movement was reversed; the foreign-born 
population went up and the rate of crimi- 
nelity went down. Again from 1890 to 
1900.the percentage of foreign-born slightly 
decreased, and the rate of criminality 
showed a small increase. 


We have to assume both the general 
accuracy of the figures given and also 
relative continuity in the efficiency of 


Number of Convictions 


Annual Average 
Population 
Increase per 1,000 







Percentage Increase (+) 
or Decrease (—) 











-+89 5 
+17 7 25. 
--28.1 13. 
+41.9 16. 
-— 8.0 18 
-+28.8 






which is due to immigration, and the 
phenomenon of crime. The sceptic 
might add, perhaps, that the immi- 
grants had not been here long enough 
to show the effect of contact with 
America and were still in the thrall of 
the European habit of law obedience. 
This argument we shall encounter 


again. 
CRIME TENDENCY AMONG [IMMIGRANTS 


The next topic on which information 
is needed is the amount of crime among 
immigrants as compared with natives. 
The most available source of such in- 
formation is the report made to the 
Congressional Committee on Immi- 
gration by Dr. Harry H. Laughlin, of 
the Eugenics Record Office of the 
Carnegie Institution, which was pub- 
lished under the title, Analysis of 
America’s Modern Melting Pot (1923). 
A number of criticisms were made of 
the findings, the most important, per- 
haps, being that of Dr. H. S. Jennings 
in The Survey, December 15, 1923. 
Dr. Laughlin sought to answer these 
criticisms in a statement before the 
Committee of Immigration and Natu- 
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ralization on March 8, 1924.2. From the 
last the following facts are gleaned. 
Dr. Laughlin secured from as many 
of the penal institutions of the ccuntry 
as posgible a statement of the birth and 
parentage of their inmates. These re- 
turns were tabulated and compared 
with the census of 1910. It was as- 
sumed that it would be normal for each 
268 Congress. Serial 5-A. 
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group to furnish the same percentage of 
inmates to the institutions’that it fur- 
nished to the total population. This 
number then is its quota. Thee 
methods of analysis are used. In (A) 
the whole population is the standard. 
In (B) the standard is the whole popu- 
lation over 20 years of age. In (C) the 
standard is the same as B, with the 
Negroes omitted. - 


POPULATION oF PENAL [xarirvrions IN THE ÙU. S. 





Institutional Quotas | Instituticnal Quotas | Quota Fulfillmerta 


j (A) (A) 
aa Population A A 
Nativity Group: | SEU. Sin | (A) B) | Number |, | By | ® 
1910 Per cent | Number found a a “| numbers i 
allotment; expected distribu- ton plus or | conf 
tion minus 
Native white, both 
parents native- 
born: 
(A). . . ...] 49,288,578 58.81 24,280 18,784 41.68 — 8,493 TT 26 
(B) . .. ..| 26,687,940 49 93 22,581 18,784 41.88 — $8,747 83.57 
(C) . . . .| 26,667,940 55.21 22,581 18,784 55.58 — 3,747 88 .£7 
Native white, one 
parent foreign- 
born: 
(Alaren data 5,981,526 6.50 2,985 3,104 6.88 +169 | 105.78 
(Broers Sas 2,765,041 5.18 2,336 3,104 6.88 +768 | 182.88 
(C). .. .. | 9,765,041 5 72 2,336 3,104 9.18 +768 | 182 ® 
Native white, both 
parents foreign- 
born: 
(AY: ema. ks 12,916,311 14.04 6,337 5,112 11 38 — 1,225 80 . 67 
(B) ... . .| 6,701,652 12.55 5,8862 5,112 11.38 550 90.23 
(C). .. ..| 6,701,652 13.87 5,662 5,112 15.12 — 550 90.283 
Foreign-born 
(A? amsoi 13,945,545 14.81 6,547 6,586 14.59 +39 | 100.69 
(Birisi tua 11,912,438 22.30 10,084 8,586 14.59 — 38,478 65 44 
CG) erent .| 11,912,488 24.66 10,064 6,586 19.49 — 8,529 85.44 
Total white, nea- 
tive-born: 
Arene ous 68,886,412 74.36 83,552 27,000 59.84 — 6,552 80 47 
Bs yach baie $6,134,683 67 .66 80,529 27,000 59 84 — 8,529 88 .44 
(Cf ocas 36,154,633 74.80 $0,529 27,000 791.88 — $8,529 88 .44 
Total foreign white i 
stock: 
1. ene ee 82,248,382 35 .06 15,820 14,802 32.80 — 1,018 93 55% 
(B) '.. . .| 21,879,181 | 44.26 18,062 14,802 | 82.80 | —3,260 | 81 9£ 
(C) .  . | 21,879,131 44 26 18,062 18,802 48.79 — 3,260 81 9 





Laughlin, O. C., 1882-1388. 
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It is manifestly unfair to compare 
the total foreign-born population with 
the total native-born, for most for- 
eigners come here as adults. Thus, ac- 
cording to the census of 1910, some 
36.6 per cent of the native-born were 
under the age of 15, as contrasted with 
5.7 per cent of the foreign-born. Tak- 


ing method (B) as our basis we may . 


note that in 88 penal institutions Dr. 
Laughlin found 45,124 adults. Of 
these, 18,784 were native-born whites, 
11,325 were Negroes, 218 were of other 
colored groups, and 6586 were foreign- 
born whites. The native-born whites 
contributed 88.44 per cent of their 
quota, the blacks 284.86 per cent, 
other colored groups 96.82 per cent, 
and the foreign-born whites 65.44 per 
cent. One can but wonder if this means 
that the majority of immigrants come 
here with characters well established 
which they maintain in spite of the 
great change in conditions of life. It 
is noteworthy too that the white chil- 
dren born here, both of whose parents 
are of foreign birth, fill but 90.29 per 
cent of their quota, while those with 
one native- and one foreign-born parent 
exceed their quota and furnish 132.88 
per cent. I would be very glad to un- 
derstand just what causes the increase 
in crime in this last case. 

Sutherland, in his recent book on 
Criminology, bears witness to the same 
phenomenon. 


In 1920 in Massachusetts per 100,000 
population fifteen years of age and over the 
following numbers were committed to penal 
or reformatory institutions for adults; 120 
native-born of native parents, 226 native- 
born of foreign or mixed parents, and 148 
foreign-born. This is in general the rating 
of the three groups; native-born whites of 
native parents have the smallest number of 
commitments, foreign-born whites rank 
second, and native-born of foreign or mixed 
parents (the second generation) 
highest. 
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Laughlin found great inequality in 
the different countries of Europe inso- 
far as their share in the population of 
our penal institutions is concerned. 
Northern and Western Europe filled 
but 38 per cent of its quota, while 
Southern and Eastern Europe fur- 
nished 141 per cent. The figures for 
the different countries are: 


Great Britain 24 
Deland esser Has. SAGAN RG 81 
Germany and Scandinavia ......... 22. 35 
Austria-Hungary. .. ....... 6. . «ee 68 
Russia and Finland ............. aoan 126 
EEA h E E E E TA EE EE weauiae annie 218 
Ihe Balkans cics che arrr nran a 278 


It is quite evident that typical 
crimes vary from country to country. 


According to the census report of 1910 
the Mexicans easily stood first among all 
immigrants in the rate of commitment to 
all penal and reformatory institutions (in- 
cluding jails and workhouses) and also 
stood first in most of the very serious crimes. 
The Irish stood second and the Scotch third, 
but these two groups had a much lower 
proportion of commitments for serious of- 
fenses, and much higher for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct. The Italians stood 
twelfth in the list of seventeen nationalities, 
but they were second in the proportion of 
homicides and assaults. The tendency of 
Italian immigrants to commit crimes of 
violence may be illustrated from the sta- 
tistics of Massachusetts; in 1920, out of 21 
persons committed to the state prison for 
murder and manslaughter, 18 (62 per cent) 
were Italian immigrants, though Italian 
immigrants constituted only $ per cent of 
the population of the state. The following 
is the list of names of persons found guilty 
or declared insane on charges of murder or 
manslaughter in Massachusetts in 1920, and 
it shows clearly the prevalence of Italians: 


John Arzenti Pasquale Catrambone 
J. E. Bamforth (alias) Angelo DiCassio (alias) 
W. Biruss (alias) Gaetano DiDomenico 
Guiseppi Bonanno (alias) 

Guiseppi Botta Nicola Dispensa 
Genero Buoniconti Francisco Feci (alias) 
Maria Cammerota EL A. Fraser 
Nicholas Caruso John Graco 
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Imbrian Hassan Henry Seipel 

Antonio Ingemi Manuel Smith 

Mary Levesque Antonio Teregno 
Euplio Nuzzo Anna Tomaazkewics 
F. W. Potter Jennie Z. Zimmerman ? 
Joseph Sammarco 


There is some evidence that the sec- 
ond generation tends to approach the 
American custom as to the types of 
crime committed. This was the belief 
of the Immigration Commission of 
1910. Sutherland says of it: 


The tendency is very distinct, although 
it is not found for all crimes and all na- 
tionalities. The same tendency appears, 
also, in a comparison of the first and second 
generations of Italian immigrants with ref- 
erence to crimes of personal violence. 


Illustrative of this tendency Suther- 
land gives the following table, taken 
from the 1910 report of the Immigra- 
tion Commission: 


. Offense 


Homicide 
Rape . 
Gaming 
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There is considerable evidence in- 
dicating that the rate of criminality is 
higher in urban centers than in rural . 
districts. It may be that many things 
pass unnoticed in rural districts which 
bring the doer into the courts of the 
cities and that the real difference is in 
the execution of the law rather than in 
the criminal traits of the population of 
the two areas, but this point does not 
now concern us. Now it 1s a matter of 
common knowledge that recent immi- 
grants are massed in our cities and 
industrial centers. If the rate of crime 
among them is excessive it would surely 
reveal itself in the statistics of crime in 
a given state. The only evidence at 
hand on this point is in the article of 
Mr. Hourwich already mentioned. 

On this topic Hourwich says: 

The three principal boroughs of New 
York City in. 1905 contained nearly one- 


Native Whites 
of Native 
Parents 





2nd Generation 


mo Or 
10 © 





NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CONVICTIONS IN SPECIAL Sessions, CLASSIFIED BY CHARACTER OF 
OFFHNSE, FOR THE THREE Princripau Borovans or New YorRE Crry AND THE REST OF 
THE STATE, 1908 


Number (in Thousands) Percentage 
Character of Off 

aici Totalin | “New York || Othex | “New York | Other 

State | and Kings Co. | Counties | and Kings Co. | Counties 

Petty larceny ehh 6,464 2,988 8,476 46 2 53.8 
Assault, 3rd degree ... . 2,788 770 2,009 28.0 72.0 
All other offenses . . ...... 48,543 8,706 39,837 17.7 82.3 
Population, 1905.. ........ 8,067 8,743 4,326 46.4 53.6 


3 Sutherland—p. 100. 
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half of the population of the state, yet they 
furnished only £8 per cent of all convictions 
for assault and 17.7 per cent of the most 
numerous class of petty offenses; petty lar- 
ceny was the only offense whose frequency 
was proportionate to the population of the 
great city. Thus, though these three bor- 
oughs had twice as many foreign-born in 
proportion to their population as the rest of 
the state, New York City had relatively no 
more pickpockets than the rest of the state, 
and the number of all other minor offenders 
was in proportion much smaller in the three 
boroughs than up state. And that in a year 
which broke the record of crime. 


A great mass of similar evidence 
might be presented, but I believe that 
which I have given is a fair sample. 
For many years it has fallen to my lot 
to teach courses in criminology and 
race problems. 


mous amount of material and to be 
fairly familiar with the opinions of the 
specialists. If, then, I may venture to 
interpret the evidence presented, the 
mildest verdict I can render is summed 
up in the word “inconclusive.” Noone 
can question that the presence of 
many millions of people who have 
grown up under other traditions and 
institutions is certain to complicate 
the administration of justice in our 
country. That no sane person wants 
to import a mass of mental or social 
degenerates needs no argument. I re- 
main very sceptical of any difference 
in the nature of the races now here 
insofar as tendency to crime is con- 
cerned. I turn, therefore, to the prob- 
lems presented by the actual situation, 
leaving final verdicts to wiser and 
abler men. The volume of crime in 
America, entirely omitting that charge- 
able to immigrants, seems to be far in 
excess of that in Europe. ‘The immi- 
grant appears to us as a convenient 
scapegoat and we have not neglected 
the opportunity. 


I have been com- 
pelled, therefore, to go over an enor- ` 
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COMPLEXITIES OF Mrxep RACES 


Mention has just been made of the 
heterogeneous make-up of our popula- 
tion. I wonder if we give adequate 
consideration to the police problem 
this presents. Listen to one of our 
authorities, Raymond B. Fosdick: 


Our larger cities, indeed, are often di- 
vided by more or less well defined lines into 
nationalistic sections: Italians, Chinese, 
Poles, Russians, Czechs, Slavs, each with 
their own districts, where they settle in 
colony fashion. ... In a single ward in 
St. Louis—to use an illustration that could 
be duplicated many times—there are 900 
Austro-Hungarians, 880 Irish, 2,801 Ger- 
mans, 2,527 Italians, 7,534 Russians and 
493 Roumanians—all of them foreign-born 
—in addition to 14,067 native residents of 
foreign parentage and 1,602 Negroes. The 
official census proclamation of 1920 in New 


-, York City was printed in 22 languages. 


It is this complex problem of nationality 
that the police are called upon to grapple 
with. They must enforce the same laws 
among a score of races and maintain a 
standard of conduct in a population coming 
from radically different environments. 
They must be prepared to understand the 
criminal propensities of Sicilians and Poles, 
of Chinese and Russians. They must be- 
come expert in detecting crime characteris- 
tics as shown by twenty races. They must 
deal with people who have no knowledge of 
public health regulations or safety ordi- 
nances or of these sanitary laws which dis- 
tinguish the modern city from the medieval 
town. They must have a ready knowledge 
of national customs and habits so as to be 
forearmed against an Italian festival, a 
Polish wedding or a Russian holiday. They 
must constantly realize that the juxtapo- 
sition of separate racial groups is a factor of 
potential disorder. 

To see the London “Bobby” at work, 
dealing with people of his own race who un- 
derstand him and whom he understands, is 
to learn a larger sympathy for his brother 
officer who walks the beat in New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco. 


Sympathetic as Fosdick is, he is by 
no means satisfied with our police or- 
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ganization, for he says in another 
place: 

In America, on the other hand, the stu- 
dent of police travels from one political 
squabble to another, too often from one 
scandal to another. He finds a shifting 
leadership of mediocre calibre—varied now 
and then by flashes of real ability which are 
snuffed out when the political wheel turns. 
There is little conception of policing as a 
profession or a science to be matured and 
developed. It is a job, held perhaps by the 
grace of some mysterious political influence, 
and conducted in an atmosphere sordid and 
unhealthy. It is a treadmill, worked with- 
out imagination or aim, and with little in- 
centive except the desire to keep out of 
trouble. ... We have, indeed, little to 
be proud of... . With all allowance for 
the peculiar conditions which make our 
task so difficult, we have made a poor 
job of it. 


Tas Poutce anp Law ENFORCEMENT 


Now, it is from the police that the 
immigrant gets his first vivid picture 
of American law. The conduct of the 
police, then, is a matter of great im- 
portance. Let us see if we can sketch 
the situation. ‘The first point to be 
noted is that there are on the statute 
books a good many laws which few 
people desire to have strictly enforced. 
This fact creates a moral hazard for all 
concerned. The law may be enforced 
against a political enemy. It may be 
invoked against the little fellow or 
against the immigrant in times when 
there is some public agitation. The 
policeman is in a dilemma. He may 
not know whether all the buildings in 
his territory comply with the building 
laws or details of the sanitary code, but 
he soon comes to know every joint of 
every description, although his public 
admissions frequently are too modest. 
If he does not enforce the law some 
cranky reformer may hold him up to 
public condemnation. If he enforces 
it against the wrong persons he is 
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quickly shown his error. The results 
of this situation are thoroughly bad. 
The officer is corrupted. He loses faith 
in his superiors and in the city fathers. 
He begins to accept petty graft to 
allow the Greek peddler to vend his 
wares and violate certain ordinances. 
He accepts a weekly fee to permit a 
downtown business man to park his 
car day after day at some forbidden 
place. He comes to profit from the 
violation of law itself and there is no 
telling how far the cancer may eat. 


Waar THE IMMIGRANT Learns! 


This the immigrant soon learns. 
He finds that law is openly disregarded 
and that small payments bring im- 
munity. He notes that some Chinese 
gambling joint is raided while his son, 
who has become a waiter in some 
prominent club, tells him that gambling 
goes on unchecked. He witnesses the 
current hypocrisy with regard to in- 
toxicating liquors. He becomes satis- 
fied that all officials are grafting and 
that the public asks only for a certain 
semblance of decency in outward 
appearance. 

The training of the immigrant does 
not stop here. He discovers that the 
American conscience is not tender as to 
what goes on within a given immigrant 
group. So long as Poles quarrel with 
Poles, Italians with Italians, or the 
Greeks and Armenians try to cheat 
each other, there is little danger of legal 
interference. Indeed, he finds that 
the average American official cannot 
fathom the working of the foreign 
mind and that conviction is often dif- 
ficult. He finds too that many of the 
older Americans will fleece him at 
every opportunity and that his means 
of redress through the courts are in- 
adequate. Much of the literature with 
reference to foreigners in this country 
seems to imply that special pains have 
been taken to train them carefully in 
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the standards oi the best people of the 
country. In fact, however, the average 
. Immigrant has received most of his 
training in the streets of the slums and 
I have often been surprised that the 
results were no worse. 

The immigrant is penalized in an- 
other way. Miss Grace Abbott has 


written: 


In Chicago, 57 per cent of all the cases 
disposed of by the Criminal Branches of the 
Municipal Court in 1918 were discharged. 
(Report of the Chicago Council Committee 
on Crime, p. 42.) As this report points out, 
there are two possible explanations for this: 
“(1) A large number of innocent persons are 
arrested; or (2) a large number of persons 
who are legitimately arrested and who 
should be convicted are being released be- 
cause of some defect in our prosecuting 
machinery.” In either case the result is the 
greatest confusion in the mind of the immi- 
grant as to what is and is not unlawful in 
the United States. 

That innocent persons are more fre- 
quently arrested among the foreign-born 
than among the native-born is the inevita- 
ble consequence of the popular belief in 
their criminality and of the feeling that 
they suffer less from arrest because of their 
inferior place in the social scale than do the 
native Americans, Quite the reverse is 
often true. Unjust arrest means for the 
immigrant, especially, discouragement and 
loss of idealism or a contempt for American 
institutions which leads to lawlessness. 


In the same article Miss Abbott sug- 
gests that the immigrant is handi- 
capped because the interpreters in our 
courts are often incompetent. ‘The 
American practice of sentencing men 
to jail who cannot pay their fines 
weighs more heavily on the immigrant 
than on the native. Moreover, the 
immigrant is more often the victim of 
the shyster lawyer and he stands in 
peculiar need of a competent public 
defender.* It must be admitted that 


4 See “ Legal Aid Work,” The Annals, Part 
HI, Vol. CXXTV, March, 1926. 
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these criticisms remain valid though 
the article was written ten years ago. 
Our court machinery needs much over- 
hauling if we would deal adequately 
and justly with the immigrant. 

There remains to be considered the 
phenomenon of the great increase of 
criminality among the children of im- 
migrants. While this is of great in- 
terest and significance it is not the least 
surprising to students of crime. If all 
crime could be explained as a biological 
phenomenon we should be forced to 
discover some inherent inferiority in 
the stocks entering the country. Inas- 
much as the group having one parent 
foreign-born, the other, native-born, 
shows the highest criminality, we 
should be forced to assume that the 
natives marrying the foreigners were of 
peculiarly degenerate type. I know of 
no evidence on this point. While the 
rôle of the degenerate is much more 
fully appreciated by students than by 
the man on the street or in the legisla- 
ture, the students believe that the de- 
generacy is more often moral than 
physical. 


Tan EMBRYO CRMINAL 


Every study that we can find seems 
to indicate that the great majority of 
boys and girls sent to our reformatory 
schools come from homes in which 
there is trouble. The children have 
not been adequately cared for and 
trained. They have been allowed to 
run more or less wild. If this is true of 
children of native stock, why should it 
not be true of the children of foreign- 
ers? A moment’s thought will reveal 
the situation. The child of the immi- 
grant quickly masters English. He 
becomes the family interpreter. Years 
ago I asked the head of the anti-tuber- 
culosis movement why the attractive 
pictures sent out to the immigrants had 
their explanations printed in English. 
He replied that it had been found that 
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few of the adults could read any lan- 
guage and that if the legends were in 
English the children could translate 
them for the adults. These immigrant 
children go to school, intermittently 
sometimes. Little provision is made 
for their recreation. The street is their 
playground. Their wits are developed. 
They think themselves Americans. 
They scorn the standards of their par- 
ents and are soon out of control. The 
results are soon apparent. ‘Thirty 
years ago I found twenty per cent of 
the inmates of a juvenile reformatory 
in one of our large Eastern cities to be 
Jewish boys. Yet no group of recent 
immigrants has maintained a higher 
standard of home life than the Jews. 

- This younger generation comes to 
want all the material possessions of the 
wealthier group. The child wants a 
good time. Inasmuch as the pace of 
his parents is too slow he tries crime. 
He knows of the inequalities in admin- 
istration of justice already noted and 
comes to believe that anything is al- 
right provided one does not get caught. 
The parent may rankle under the same 
sense of injustice but he has been 
taught law obedience. But the foreign 
parent finds it difficult to teach law 
obedience when he neither knows nor 
sympathizes with many of the laws. 
The result is the young criminal. In 
some such way as this, it seems to 
me, we may account for the present 
phenomenon. 


Nnrep ror Moran EDUCATION 


It must be admitted that our knowl- 
edge of the best ways of reforming men 
is pitifully meagre. What effect pun- 
ishment has is a matter of great doubt. 
These are matters into which we may 
not enter now. It seems to me that 
what we heed to do is to realize that 
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education should be moral as well as 
intellectual. We have stressed the at- 


tainment of facts, but have under- . 


stressed the application of those facts — 
in our relations with each other. Here 
there is need for reform. I trust we 
may come to put more emphasis on 
moral education and yet avoid the 
danger of identifying moral education 
with religious dogma. Crime among 
the second generation of immigrants is, 
I believe, an indication of a lack of 
adjustment whose causes are by no 
means obscure but whose remedies 
may be very difficult. Meantime it 
behooves us to be guided by fact rather 
than by prejudice. The immigrant 
may have ideals as lofty as our best, 
but he lives under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty and his children lack 
many of the safeguards which we have 
always considered important. 


In CONCLUSION 


In conclusion let me summarize 
briefly the points I have tried to make: 


(1) Immigration has added to the 
complexity of our problem of 
crime and to the difficulties in 
the administration of justice. 

(2) There is no reason to believe 
that the immigrants them- 
selves are contributing unduly 

| to the volume of crime. 

(3) There is evidence that our penal 
machinery is none too well 
adapted to the present sit- 
uation. 

(4) The crux of the problem seems 
to lie in the activities of the 
children of the immigrants. 

(5) The problem seems to be so- 
cial rather than biological in 
origin. 


Recreation Centers as a Means of Crime Prevention 


By Masor Samvert O. WYNNE 
Chief County Detective, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OW can crime be prevented? 
This question is almost as old as 
crime itself, and for many hundreds of 
years efforts have been made to find a 
satisfactory answer. Practically all 
these efforts have been directed to the 
arrest and punishment of the person 
committing the crime, the belief being 
that in order to prevent crime it was 
necessary to punish the offender suffi- 
ciently to not only reform him but to 
be a shining example to others who 
might contemplate some criminal 
offense. 

In the early days an offender was put 
to death for the commission of any 
major crime. As civilization pro- 
gressed, it was discovered that putting 
men to death for crime did not deter 
other people from committing similar 
crimes, and, consequently, it has de- 
veloped that persons are now put to 
death for murder only. In fact, the 
method of putting them to death has 
also progressed, so that now men are 
not only being hanged for murder but 
are being put to death by electrocution, 
by shooting and by gas. Notwith- 
standing the fact that persons are being 
put to death for the crime of murder, 
murder continues, and will probably 
always contmue, so long as men are 
swayed by hatreds, jealousies, greeds 
and passions. 

To-day, constant efforts are being 
made to do away with the death 
penalty entirely, because people do not 
believe that it is proper, and they are 
convinced that the putting to death of 
a person convicted of murder does not 
seriously prevent other murders. 


~ 


What is true of murder is true of 
practically all other crimes. For 
hundreds of years men have been put 
into prison for the commission of crimes 
of all sorts. It has been the theory that 
placing men in prisons for crime was 
the only way whereby others might be 
deterred from becoming criminals. 
However, there is a tendency to make 
the sentences shorter and shorter. 

There has been little or no scientific 
study made of the causes leading to 
crimes before the offender was tried or 
convicted. ‘There certainly have been 
no adequate measures taken to improve 
the present system in a serious effort to 
really reform the offender. In our own 
state, the offenders—whether it be 
their first conviction, or a hardened 
repeater—are all put together in the 
same prison, with the result that the 
first offender, instead of being re- 
formed, in many cases, if not in most 
cases, secures, In addition to his im- 
prisonment, a most thorough criminal 
education. Until the state differenti- 
ates between the various classes of 
persons committed to prison, and 
segregates them, this criminal educa- 
tion of men in prisons will continue. 

There is a wide difference between 
the man who is a criminal in the true 
sense of the word, that is, one who 
makes his livelihood by crime, and who 
commits one crime after another, and 
the man who commits a crime for the 
first time, and who may not be a 
criminal at heart, and it is an outrage 
to imprison them in the same institu- 
tion, and a disgrace to our state. 

After many years’ experience in 
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placing persons in prison, for all kinds 
of offenses, I am convinced that it 
does not prevent crime. Of course, if 
we would make the punishment ade- 
quate to the offense, I have no doubt it 
would be a deterrent for others, but our 
civilization has progressed so far that 
it has become difficult to convict 
offenders, much less fit the punishment 
to the crime. 

It seems to me that our efforts are 
in the wrong direction.. 


VALUE OF PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


Instead of waiting for a man to com- 
mit a crime and then go to the great 
expense—and it is a great expense— 
of apprehending him, trying him, con- 
victing him, and maintaining him in a 
prison for a number of years, we should 
approach the subject from the other 
angle and endeavor to prevent the 
crime being committed at all. 

If the same amount of money ex- 
pended in the prosecution of criminals 
were used in real preventive measures, 
it would be spent much better, and, to 
my mind, in a more effective manner. 

In the past few years the age of the 
lawbreaker has come down to twenty- 
five years or under. In fact, most of 
the crimes of violence to-day are com- 
mitted by mere boys of from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age. ‘Therefore, 
if we are going to make a serious 
effort to prevent crime, it must be 
directed to the moral improvement of 
the boys. 

The average boy who stops school at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, in most 
instances because it is necessary for 
him to go to work to help support the 
family, is left to shift for himself. 
Very little effort is made to ascertain 
what the boy does when he is not 
working. Consequently, he is thrown 
on his own resources, frequently getting 
into employment that is not the proper 
kind, and his spare moments are spent 
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on street corners, cheap pool rooms, or 
worse places. It is only one step 
further to the first criminal offense. 


MAKING USE OF THE SCHOOLS 


In large cities, and in every com- 
munity, we have great public school 
buildings, costing millions of dollars, 
that are practically idle sixteen hours 
out of every twenty-four. My sugges- 
tion is to make these school buildings 
into neighborhood clubs, which will 
become the recreation center for every 
community. We should not wait for 
the boys to come into these centers, but 
go out and not only invite them in but 
encourage them to come in. Under 
proper supervision, they should be 
taught the great value of education, 
occupation and recreation. They 
should be encouraged to continue their 
education. They should be taught the , 
trades that suit them best, and, above 
all, they should be taught to play. 

The plan outlined here could be put 
into effect without great expense, if one 
considers the benefits that are bound to 
result therefrom. We have school 
buildings everywhere. The new mod- 
ern buildings could be used practically 
as they stand for a purpose of this kind. 
The older buildings could be improved 
to take care of the needs of their 
community. 

With the proper force of supervisors, 
I am confident that this plan would 
result in great advantage to the boys. 
In time the school buildings would 
become the real community centers, 
and a benefit to every person residing 
in the district. 

This is not a religious question but a 
great moral issue, and unless we take 
the matter seriously and solve it hy 
building up the boys into clean, right 
living, right thinking citizens, crime will 
continue to increase, and the problem 
will only become greater as time 
goes on. 


Improved Housing as a Means of Crime Prevention 


By James Forp 
Executive Director, Better Homes in America, Inc. 


A lodging fit for a human being is the 
first requirement for the bodily and 
mental welfare of the family; it is the 
prerequisite for a well-regulated family 
life and for the rearing of the children to 
be moral men end women. 


HE above statement by P. Hirsch 
in his Verbrechen und Prostitution 
is fairly typical of the attitude of a 
large number of specialists in the field 
of criminology and of housing. Never- 
theless, no adequate statistical studies 
of the causes of crime which properly 
isolate housing factors are available at 
this time. Nor does it seem probable 
that housing factors can be sufficiently 
isolated from other environmental 
factors, or from conditions of family 
life, moral training, and the mental and 
emotional make-up of the individual, to 
make such a study convincing. Bad 
housing conditions are generally ac- 
companied by conditions of poverty, 
ignorance, malnutrition, or evil asso- 
ciations. Attempts to demonstrate 
statistically the :nfluence of the dwelling 
upon morality, like that of Dr. E. 
Laspeyres in his Der Einfluss der 
Wohnung auf die Sutlichkett, are wholly 
unconvincing. Wemay, however, con- 
tinue to agree with William Adrian 
Bonger ! that, in spite of the difficulty 
of distinguishing good conduct from 
bad, and of separating the effect of bad 
housing from other influences operative 
at the same time, “there is a relation- 
ship between housing and conduct.” 
The influence of home conditions, as 
distinguished from housing factors, is 
easily demonstrated from case histories, 
and ably elaborated in the book by 
1 Criminality and Economic Conditiona. 


Breckinridge and Abbott on the Delin- 
guent Child and the Home. But as 
might be expected, in all the many 
cases described in which undesirable 
housing conditions were found, such as 
overcrowding, the lodger problem, de- 
fective sanitation, and poor standards 
of maintenance, there are other factors 
of home-life which might be sufficient 
in themselves to account for the de- 
linquency. We are not sure in any 
given case whether bad housing condi- 
tions caused or resulted from these 
other factors. 

It may, however, still be reasonably 

argued: 

(1) That bad housing conditions 
may reduce the physical 
health of members} of the 
household; 

(2) That by reducing health, they 
may reduce resistance to temp- 
tation; 

(3) That housing conditions may be 
directly conducive to contami- 
nation of the. moral life; 

(4) That overcrowding, discomfort, 
lack of privacy, and improper 
facilities for home-life may 
drive the members of the fam- 
ily to spend their leisure away 
from the home, which for 
many inevitably means sub- 
jection to another group of 
unwholesome influences. 


HEALTH anp Housing 


The relation of housing to disease I 
have treated in detail elsewhere.? It is 


2? See National Housing Conference Proceed- 
ings, 1914; National Conference of Social Work 
Proceedings, 1919; and American Journal of 
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agreed that the prevalence of certain 
diseases is associated with specific 
housing conditions, as, for example, 
typhoid fever and hookworm disease 
with the primitive sanitary conditions 
of rurkl districts, industrial villages and 
the outskirts of some of our cities; 
tuberculosis and several other respira- 
tory diseases with dark and il-venti- 
lated rooms and overcrowding. A de- 
tailed defence of these statements, 
however, must be left to the studies 
above named. In addition, there is 
convincing evidence that residence in 
the sunless and ill-ventilated tenements, 
in which much of our crowded urban 
population dwells, reduces resistance to 
disease and leads to a low general 
condition of health or vitality in sus- 
ceptible cases. 

The moral life of the individual is 
unquestionably affected by his physical 
health. As Professor MacCunn has 
shown in his Making of Character, good 
health is a prime condition of “practical 
energy.” “A weak or sickly body is a 
grievous moral disability, in go far as by 
narrowing the range of contact with 
life it stunts the character.” Such 
lack of energy which we have seen may 
be caused by housing conditions, may 
be an important factor in producing 
that physical inferiority in certain per- 
sons among our criminal population 
which Charles Goring emphasizes in his 
statistical study entitled The English 
Conmct. It should be remembered, 
however, that the latter study deals 
with a specialized group of the criminal 
population. Though it is difficult to 
demonstrate this point, it seems more 
probable that housing conditions, by 
reducing physical energy, may reduce, 
at the same time, the moral energy of 
individuals to resist the opportunities 


Public Health, December, 1914 and January, 
1915. Fuller treatments of the subject will be 
found, also, in Sykes’ Public Health and Housing 
and in Rohertgon’s Hqusing ang the Pubiio Health. 
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for evil which slum conditions so gener- 
ally offer. Doubtless it is usually the 
marginal individual whose moral train- 
ing has not been good and whose moral ~ 
standards are therefore not high who is 
thus tempted over into anti-social 
behavior. . l 
MacCunn submits further that good 
health is the basis of moral endurance: 


The weaker the body is the more it com- 
mands. It commands in the hour when we 
cannot face our willing work, or when we 
wince like cowards under demands that 
shake the unstrung nerves, or when it makes 
us, in spite of resolutions, morbid, irritable, 
wrong-headed in our estimates of men and 
things. ‘ 

To this, MacCunn adds that 


bodily health is also a condition of all sound- 
ness of practical judgment. For though 
health and cheerfulness may not bring 
wisdom, they afford securities against un- 
wisdom in some of its most familiar forms. 
Even the salt of the earth may thus on 
occasion be betrayed, by nothing more 
dignified than physical exhaustion or irri- 
tability, into judgments peevish, unchari- 
table, precipitate. 


SocraL RESULTS oF OVERCROWDING 


If MacCunn’s argument is sound, 
it 18 scarcely strange that the crowding 
of ignorant and badly trained persons 
in our tenements may result in frequent 
cases of grudges and quarrels, which 
sometimes end in a call for the police 
and the beginning of a record in the 
criminal court. 

Overcrowding is an outstanding 
condition in the tenement life of our 
industrial population. Surveys of 
housing conditions made in more than 
seventy American cities have shown it 
to be a factor present in each. It takes 
two main forms: either the crowding of 
large families into a tenement of two or 
three rooms, or sometimes in a single 
furnished room; or else the taking of 
lodgers to live with the family in 
quarters too small to make privacy 
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possible. Frequently, this means that 
children of both sexes have to sleep 


. several to a bed or in the same room or 


bed with their parents, or in the same 
room with lodgers. This almost in- 
evitably means that there can be no 
provision for privacy or decency, and 
results in sexual precocity and in many 
cases to promiscuity which may, of 
course, in time lead to a criminal rec- 
ord. 

There is probably no one correlation 
between housing conditions and the 
violation of our criminal statutes as 
important or as serious in its social 
consequences as this. Cyril Burt ex- 
presses this cogently in his book, The 
Young Delinquent: 

To view the home in isolation from the 
individual, to deal with environment as a 
thing apart, to picture its bad effects as an 
external deposit which may stick for a 
while, but can be easily wiped away from 
the surface, becomes utterly fallacious. 
Some natures remain unsoiled though sunk 
for years in mud: others are porous and 
penetrable; and the grime works into the 
grain. It is the personal reaction to a 
given situation that makes a man a criminal, 
not the situation itself. It is not bad sur- 
roundings alone that create delinquency, 
but the workings of these bad surroundings 
on the thoughts and feelings of a susceptible 
mind. 

Somewhat less tangible but of un- 
questioned significance is the effect of 
home discomforts upon the conduct of 
the individual. To return from school 
or from the day’s work to a dwelling of 
three or four dark, malodorous and 
crowded rooms, invaded by the noises 
of brawling neighbors, crying children, 
and the rumbling of passing traffic, and 
then to find nothing of beauty or cheer, 
no convenient place to read or play or 
entertain one’s iriends is likely to lead 
either to sullen indolence or to pro- 
found discontent. Escape is possible, 
however, for those whose spirit is not 
yet broken. It is the usual recourse of 
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the adolescent boy or girl, if not of the 
parents. So from the physical and 
mental suffocation of the tenement they 
thrust themselves upon the streets and 
into the excitements which the night- 
life of the city may offer to persons of 
their interests and backgrounds. This 
“expulsive factor’ of bad housing 
drives the individual to the streets 
where he is confronted by the agents of 
commercialized recreation, drink or 
vice. Reduced as he is in physical and 
moral resistance by the condition of the 
dwelling which he calls home and ob- 
sessed with a justifiable desire for 
gayety and adventure and release from 
the thralldom of intolerable circum- 
stance, it is scarcely strange if he suc- 
cumbs to moral hazards and becomes 
involved in socially undesirable or 
anti-social activity. 


Wuat Can Br Done 


Unquestionably some, but not all of 
the slum dwellers who violate ourlaws, 
would not do so if through our public 
housing policy we should succeed in 
providing them with decent homes. 
Very little evidence, however, has yet 
been assembled to vindicate this state- 
ment. There is useful material in Dr. 
Arthur H. Estabrook’s Study of the 
Jukes in 1915, in which he demon- 
strates that the Juke children who are 
removed from poor living conditions 
and transferred to foster homes of a 
better type are apparently averaging 
better than the stock from which they 
came. Further studies of this sort are 
very necessary, but it should be borne 
In mind that the housing factor is not 
the sole factor involved in the improve- 
ment. The Municipal Corporation of 
Liverpool, England, has somewhat 
more convincing evidence of moral 
betterment through better housing, as 
it has, over a long period of years, 
placed in its new housing developments 
the very same families which it has 
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dishoused in its slum demolition 
schemes. They report a surprising 
improvement of the habits of such 
families after they are transferred to 
better housing conditions and a notable 
reduction in both alcoholism and 
criminality. 

A comprehensive policy for housing 
improvement should begin with a 
continuous leveling up of the standards 
of our poorer housmg through pro- 
gressively raising the minimum re- 
quirements of construction, sanitation 
and maintenance established by legis- 
lation. Such policy will imevitably 


include also for America, as for Euro-, 


pean cities, special schemes for slum 
demolition and for the construction, by 
proper agencies, of wholesome private 
dwellings for families of small income. 
It should further promote, as rapidly as 
feasible, the decentralization of our 
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industries and the concomitant de- 
centralization of residences of the 
workers. But such a policy for decen- 
tralization, to be effective, must involve 
community planning, as well as the 
construction of private homes for the 
industrial workers. 

Of late years, the most notable prog- 
ress in America has been made in the 
field of restrictive legislation and of 
zoning. ‘The more significant progress 
in the future will be made through com- 
prehensive city, suburban and regional 
planning, the decentralization of, in- 
dustry, and general public education in 
the ways by which every American 
family can, at minimum cost, improve 
its own conditions of housing and of 
home-life. Such a program, though 
justifiable on other grounds, will con- 
tribute materially to the prevention of 
crime. 


Training for Citizenship in the Schools 
By Francis M. Garvur 


University of Pennsylvania 


HE use of a system of free public 

schools to serve as an agency for 
the preservation and stabilization of 
our democratic institutions has been 
officially recognized almost from the 
beginning of the establishment of this 
Republic. During the early colonial 
period schools were established, gener- 
ally under the auspices of various re- 
ligious organizations, for the purpose of 
protecting the religious integrity of the 
community against the attacks of 
proselyters from other faiths, the reli- 
gious indifference of later colonial im- 
migrants, and the worldliness that was 
incident to larger and larger measures 
of material prosperity as the hardships 
of frontier life receded farther and 


farther in the distance of past time. 
Except in Massachusetts and other 
bordering colonies these schools were 
wholly private, that is, they were in no 
wise supported in whole or in part by 
a tax on the property of all the inhab- 
itants of the community, Only those 
concerned in the preservation of a 
particular group of religious tenets and 
practices were taxed for the support of 
such schools. 

By the time this country became an 
independent nation the use of schools 
to preserve the beliefs, customs and 
traditions of the elders was a well 
established and generally accepted 
principle. It was, therefore, an easy 
step to make use of this principle for 
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the preservation of our political integ- 
rity after we had begun the experi- 
. ment of democratic control of govern- 
ment. It is true that no mention of 
education or of schools appears in the 
national Constitution or in the minutes 
of the Constitutional Convention. In 
fact, up to 1800 only eight of the sixteen 
states then members of the Union had 
made any mention of education in 
their original or revised constitutions. 
Education had always been a church or 
family matter and the importance of 
the public school as a buttress for 
our democratic institutions was only 
vaguely felt at first. Soon after the 
beginning of the 19th century, how- 
ever, the need of public schools to dis- 
seminate general knowledge as a basis 
for the better understanding of the 
nature of our institutions and therefore 
as a better preparation for the duties of 
citizenship came to be understood. 
Provision for free, publicly supported 
schools came to be written In the re- 
vision of state constitutions thereafter. 


NEED ror A LITERATE CrrizENRY 
RECOGNIZED 


The need for a literate citizenry in a 
republican form of government was 
frequently expressed as a part of the 
provision for public schools written 
into state constitutions. Section 88 of 
the Constitution of New Hampshire, 
adopted in 1784 as a revision of the 
Constitution of 1776, is typical of this 
sentiment: 


Knowledge and learning generally dif- 
fused through a community being essential 
to the preservation of a free government, 
spreading the opportunities and advantages 
of education through the various parts of 
the, country being highly conducive to 
promote this end, it shall be the duty of the 
legislatures and magistrates, in all future 
periods of this government, to cherish the 
interest of literature and the sciences, and 
all seminaries and public schools; to en- 
courage private and public institutions, 
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rewards and immunities for the promotion 
of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, 
trade, manufactures, and natural history of 
the country; to countenance and inculcate 
the principles of humanity and general 
benevolence, public and private charity, 
industry and economy, honesty and punc- 
tuality, sincerity, sobriety, and all social 
affections and generous sentuments among 
the people. 

The belief in general literacy as a 
basis for the right functioning of popu- 
lar government has grown steadily 
since the early days of the Republic. 
Compulsory education is now all but 
universal in this country. In fact, no 
state is now without a compulsory 
education law of some sort, although the 
exemptions permitted in some states 
practically nullify the law. The belief 
in the efficacy of universal education 
has within the last generation also 
taken another trend. Not only must 
all members of society be subjected to 
school training for the social good, but 
opportunity must be offered for more 
education to all; every one must be 
provided with the opportunity for 
secondary as well as for elementary 
education at the expense of the state. 
Apparently, the underlying theory for 
this expansion of educational oppor- 
tunity is that the social efficiency of the ° 
individual is in direct proportion to the 
number of grades he has passed in his 
school training. As a case in point the 
U. S. Bureau of Education a while ago 
put out a bulletin entitled “The Money 
Value of an Education.”! Any edu- 
cation, providing enough of it is ob- 
tained to be a sufficient training for 
membership in a democratic society, 
has been and to a large extent still is the 
dominating principle in citizenship 
training. Quantity, not quality, in 
school training has been taken as the 
standard for preparation for associated 
living in a democratic society. Qual- 

1 U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin (1917) 
No. 22. 
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ity is not necessarily ignored, but it is 
of an undifferentiated kind. It does 
not specifically and definitely lead to 
preparation for definite social behaviors 
beyond the doors of the school house. 


WHAT THE ScHoot SHouLtp Do 
The greater the amount of training 
within limits of the kind that are care- 
fully planned to bring about certain 
desirable foreseen results would, of 
course, make the individual more effi- 


cient in the performance of those activ- 


ities than a less amount of such train- 
ing would; but to assume a potency for 
social behavior in an extension of edu- 
cational opportunity, particularly as 
education has largely meant mere 
acquaintance with the social facts of 
the present and the past as gleaned 
from school text books, is, to say the 
` least, wasteful. 

School training for active, intelligent 
and efficient participation in associated 
living in a democratic society demands 
a basic knowledge of social facts, to be 
sure, but this knowledge must function 
in the establishment of standards of 
behavior, and must be accompanied by 
the building up of a mass of definite 
habits of correct performance in the 
various social situations the individual 
frequently meets as a member of the 
social group. Only when school train- 
ing results in giving the individual the 
knowledge, attitudes and habits of 
behavior which will enable him to 
participate effectively in social re- 
sponsibilities, as well as partake of 
social privileges, is it worth while, 
whatever length of time it extends over. 
Since elementary school training 1s 
required of all, it must make a very 
definite contribution toward this prep- 
aration for citizenship. 

Training for citizenship in the elemen- 
tary schools of the nation has always 
been builded on a blind faith. The 
study of United States history was 
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introduced into the elementary school 
curriculum about the middle of the last 
century to act as the medium for citi- . 
zenship training. As the content was 
largely the political history of the na- 
tion on, a strictly chronological basis 
and as the method of teaching was 
largely that of the memorization of the 
facts outlined in a text book, the sub- 
ject did not yield that measure of de- 
sirable training which is possible when 
the subject is properly taught. Yet 


the schools have pinned their faith in ~ | 


the plan, for it is still largely the only 
method used for training the young in 
the duties and responsibilities of an 
intelligent member of a democratic 
society. Until quite recently no at- 
tempt was made to evaluate the con- 
tributions that history, geography and 
civics actually make in affecting the 
after-school behavior of the pupils. 
It was assumed that these subjects did 
make a worth-while contribution and 
therefore needed no justification. 

The general recognition of society’s 
failure to grapple successfully with 
many of the problems growing out of 
the so-called industrial revolutions of 
the past fifty years, has forced a critical 
survey of what is being taught in the 
schools and the purposes to be ac- 
complished in teaching it. Each sub- 
ject in both the elementary and the 
secondary school is being made to 
justify its right to a place in the cur- 
riculum on the basis of the worthwhile- 
ness of the social contribution it can 
make. Whatever school activities are 
used eventually, as media for training 
youth in efficient participation in group 
life, will have been carefully analyzed 
to discover their possibilities for that 
purpose and then will have been: so 
organized and so used during the school 
training period that the anticipated 
desirable changes in pupil behavior in 
after-school life will be reasonably 
certain. If courses in history, geog- 
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raphy and civics are to be used as the 
chief means for citizenship training in 
the future as they are used to-day, they 
~ will be so organized that civic ideals, 
methods of thinking through social 
problems, and the formation of proper 
habits of social behavior under correct 
teaching procedures mustresult. That 
such outcomes are not generally ap- 
parent now from these elementary 
school courses 1s due largely to the fact 
that the activities of the efficient 
citizen have not been carefully in- 
ventoried, and consequently school 
authorities do not know at what to aim 
in planning courses for citizenship 
training. 

Those charged with the responsibility 
of constructing curriculums to meet 
social needs are coming to realize that 
text-book descriptions of the various 
political and social institutions, the 
underlying principles that account for 
their existence and operation and other 
factual data concerning them are in- 
sufficient as the sole material to be used 
in properly adjusting young citizens to 
our present complex social life. They 
are beginning to see, rather dimly as 
yet, that rationalization, of the social 
processes, although possibly a neces- 
sary step in the total training program, 
does not necessarily modify social be- 
havior; that to bring about changes in 
social behavior understanding of how 
to act must be accompanied by a desire 
to act properly, and the establishment 
of definite habits of responding appro- 
priately to various social situations. 

Only a very few school systems in the 
United States have as yet worked out a 
course in citizenship training that at- 
tempts to solve the problem beginning 
to. be understood by many others. 
The great majority of the elementary 
schools of the country are using the old 
knowledge-of-the-facts scheme to in- 
duct the young into a fuller and more 
significant social life, apparently un- 
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aware that such a plan of procedure 
does not bring about the desired re- 
sults. Children are still discussing 
social problems in class quite intelli- 
gently and then on their way ,home 
from school kicking over garbage re- 
ceptacles and ash cans placed along the 
sidewalk to await the coming of the 
collectors from the sanitary department 
of the city. Habits of behavior as 
young citizens must be built up before 
we can hope for an efficient generation 
of citizens to be. 


Resuuts oF SCHOOL SURVEY 


To discover the exact nature of the 
training for citizenship that is being 
provided in the schools of the nation, 
the writer recently wrote a personal 
letter to the superintendents of fifty- 
one of the larger cities of the United 
States, in which he asked them to send 
him a copy of that portion of their city 
courses of study which indicated to the 
schools of their cities what should be 
done in the matter of training for citi- 
zenship. They were also asked to 
send any supplementary bulletins on 
the subject they might be using. A 
similar letter was sent to the state 
superintendents of twelve of the states 
that were thought might be doing some 
positive work in the citizenship training 
of elementary school children. Of the 
fifty-one city superintendents to whom 
the letter was sent, fourteen did not reply 
at all. The replies from the others indi- 
cate the following situation concerning 
what is being done in the matter: 

(1) Fifteen regretted that they had 
no specific courses in citizenship train- 
ing, indicating that they recognized the 
need for such courses. (2) Sixteen had 
a course organized more or less defi- 
nitely to accomplish certain citizenship 
objectives. (3) Six attempt to train 
for citizenship through the use of 
factual material in courses in histery, 


geography and ciyics. 
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The following twenty-two large cities 
up to the present time depended chiefly 
upon courses in history, geography and 
civics organized upon a factual basis, 
although frequently stated in the form 
of social problems, to give the necessary 
citizenship training in their schools: 

Baltimore, Md. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Issued a booklet on 
“character training” three or four 
years ago, which is to be revised. 

Charleston, S. C. 

Chicago, Ill—A course in citizenship 
training is being prepared. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Has a committee 
working on a “citizenship” course. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Duluth, Minn.—Working on a “‘citizen- 
ship” course. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Louisville, Ky. 

New Haven, Conn. 

New York, N. Y. 

Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Spokane, Wash.—A ‘citizenship ” printed 
letter was recently sent to all teachers 
calling attention to certain civic 
virtues. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Tulsa, Okla.—A course is being con- 
structed. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Wichita, Kan. 

The social-studies courses of some of 
the above cities are unusually good, of 
the kind that provides directly for the 
intellectual development of the pupil, 
but are so organized that the acquisi- 
tion of norms of conduct and positive 
habits of social behavior is incidental 
to the solving of social problems stated 
as puzzling situations in the courses 
themselves. 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING In ToLEpo 


Toledo issued only last year a par- 
ticularly good course of study of this 
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kind for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades. It is entitled “History with 
Related Geography and Civics” and_ 
deals with the facts concerning the 
development of this nation from early 
European beginnings down to the pres- 
ent. These facts are organized into 
the following eight units in the seventh 
grade: 

(1) American beginnings in Europe. 

(2) European rivalries. 

(8) Colonization. 

(4) Colonial rivalry. 

(5) Problems of colonial life. 

(6) Revolutionary war. 

(7) The Constitution. 

(8) Civics of our community. 


The units in the eighth grade are: 


(1) Setting the 
motion. 

(2) Complicated foreign relations. 

(8) Troublesome neighbors. 

(4) Westward expansion. 

(5) Political parties and their prob- 
lems. 

(6) Developments that have made a 
world power of the United 
States. 

(7) The growth of democracy. 


Each unit is organized around a 
series of intellectual problems, such as: 
“How did the Crusades lead the people 
of Western Europe to see, appreciate 
and make use of what other people had 
accomplished?” With each unit is 
also correlated the associated geo- 
graphical and civic facts. Only once 
in the entire course, however, is there 
any indication of the need of some form 
of dynamic civic behavior. Under the 
heading of “civics,” in connection with 
the first unit of the seventh grade work, 
the course says: 


government in 


A good citizen is one who from choice and 
self-direction is diligent in doing the things 
which promote the welfare of his social 
group. Teachers are apt to think of civics 
as the teaching of government, yet any- 
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thing which increases our intelligence adds 
to our efficiency as a citizen and develops 
the civic virtues of Honesty, Service, Co- 
` operation, Thrift, Health, Courtesy and a 
Sense of Responsibility. The following 
activities are suggested as means of teach- 
ing citizenship in this grade: 

(1) Clean-up campaign. (2) Better per- 
sonal hygiene drive. (8) A campaign for 
clean speech. (4) A campaign against 
the abuse of school property. (5) A cam- 
paign against tardiness. (6) Junior Red 
Cross Chapter. (7) School banking. 
(8) Community Chest Drive. (9) Campaign 
against unsportsmanlike conduct at games. 
(10) City Beautiful. (11) Fire Preven- 
tion. (12) Safety First. 

The life of Columbus as a boy, his hard- 
ships and courage, afford good citizenship 
ideas in this unit. 

The Toledo course is one of the best 
of the knowledge-of-the-facts types of 
courses used for citizenship training. 
Many of the courses used in cities are 
merely logical arrangements of histori- 
cal, geographical and governmental 
facts with which children must become 
acquainted as basic training for citizen- 
ship. Such courses are intended to 
serve other purposes as well as to train 
for citizenship, but they are the chief 
means used for the latter purpose. 
The assumption is that if the individual 
has a thorough knowledge of social 
facts he will thereby and therefore 
make his conduct conform to the best 
social standards. 


STEPS IN THE Riaut DIRECTION 

An examination of the “citizenship” 
courses of study of the sixteen cities 
' that submitted more or less definitely 
organized courses reveals the fact that 
none of them have been in use quite ten 
years. The Philadelphia Course of 
Study in Civics, for grades one to six, 
was printed in the summer of 1916. 
Of the others, one was formulated in 
1918, one in 1921, one in 1922, four in 
1923, one in 1924, and seven in 1925. 
The recency of these dates indicates 
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that we are just at the beginning of the 
movement to make public education 
function positively and directly in 
training for citizenship; that tke period 
of blind faith in the value of intellectual 
understanding as a sufficient control 
element in social conduct is bemg re- 
placed by a period of setting up attain- 
able objectives of social conduct and of 
devising methods of permitting pupils 
to practice and to want to practice 
being good citizens until the objectives 
will have been registered as ideals and 
habits as a part of the very beings of 
the next generation of adult citizens. 
It is well known that the beliefs, cus- 
toms and traditions, the mores, of a 
people are the result of having lived 
them. Good citizenship must be lived, 
and the school must set the standards 
and shape the course under which it 
may be lived effectively. 

Although these recent courses of 
study in good civic behavior promise 
much for the future, they cannot be 
said to have yet succeeded in fully 
meeting the situation. They have 
made a step away from the exclusive 
use of the conceptual basis for behavior, 
but have not yet succeeded in working 
out a proper balance between under- 
standing the nature of social principles, 
attitudes or ideals of conduct, and 
definite habits of performance. Most 
of them have been content to establish 
certain ideals of social behavior, with- 
out providing much practice in the 
performance of these virtues. Nearly 
all of them list certain ideals of conduct 
that closely parallel the twelve laws 
of the Boy Scouts of America, or the 
eleven laws contained in Hautchin’s 
Morality Code for children. ‘They are 
deficient in suggestions for the transfer 
of these ideals from the mere ecquies- 
cence-in-their-validity basis to personal 
acceptance of them as guides of social 
behavior. They also fail to show the 
relation of the contributions to citizen- 
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ship of other school activities (history, 
geography, literature and many extra 
curricular activities) to the activities 
organized for the specific purpose of 
acquiring these social-civic ideals. 


Waar Boston Is Dowe 


One of the best of these newer courses 
of study is Boston’s “ Course in Citizen- 
ship through Character Development,” 
published in 1924. It accepts in toto 
the eleven laws of the Hutchin’s Code, 
to which is added another— “The Law 
of Obedience to Duty Constituted Au- 
thority.” In the ninety-six-page pam- 
phlet which makes up this course are 
listed the twelve laws upon which it is 
based, together with a careful analysis 
of the characteristics of a good citizen 
and how the observance of each of these 
laws will tend to bring about such an 
individual. In each grade each of 
these laws is to be studied, but adapted 
to the age and activities of that grade. 
The complete outline for grade six is 
the only one printed in this pamphlet. 
In this grade each of the laws is treated 
under the heads of (1) daily directed 
discussion; (2) practice in activities; 
and (3) instruction through the stress- 
ing of appropriate points while teaching 
various subjects in the curriculum. 
Parts one and three are given to the 
development of concepts of norms of 
conduct, and part two, althouzh 
labeled “practice,” is largely given to 
training through precepts rather than 
. through the practice of acts that would 
automatize the civic virtue expressed 
by the law. For instance, the “ prac- 
tice In activities” part of the course, 
under the law of self-reliance, contains 
the following suggestions to the teacher: 


1, Allow student councils to handle 
breaches of discipline. 

2. Conduct socialized activities. 

8. Have a suggestion box. Discuss the 
most valuable suggestions and lead the class 
to adopt some of them. 
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4, Organize for such public campaign; as 
the “Clean-up Campaign” in the schodl. 
5. Have a roll of honor containing the | 
names of pupils conspicuous for acts of self- 
reliance. 
6. Make self-reliance books of 
Self-Reliant Men in History, 
Little Known Heroes, 
Modern Heroes, 
Heroes I Know, 
Everyday Achievements in Self- 
ce. 


In order to vitalize the course in 
citizenship, Boston also publishes a 
monthly magazine called Cifzenship 
through Character Development, in which 
are published the work of children in 
connection with acquiring proficiency 
in living up to the standards of the 
various “Laws,” and suggestions on 
teaching character development. The 
October, 1925, number contained forty- 


four pages. 


PRESENT COURSES 


Most of the teachers of the Un:ted 
States make use of state courses of 
study for their work in the smaller 
cities, towns, villages, and the rural 
districts where there are no local 
printed or mimeographed courses of 
study. What training in citizenship is 
therefore provided for the majority of 
the children of the nation? An ex- 
amination of various state courses of 
study fails to show any marked change 
away from the usual plan of assuming a 
knowledge of the essential facts of 
history, geography, civics and literazure 
to be sufficient training for social be- 
havior. Utah has a “Character Edu- 
cation Supplement” to the state course 
of study, which makes a definite at- 
tempt to organize material for citizen- 
ship training. Like the Boston course 
it uses the social virtues selected by 
committees working in the field of 
character education. North Carolina 
has a course entitled an “Outline 
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Course of Study in Americanism” 
based on the Hutchin’s Morality Code. 


A few others also show tendencies to . 


‘expand citizenship training beyond the 
understanding of the facts upon which 
civic ideals are based. 

Whatever training the schools have 
given in citizenship, up to within recent 
years, has been incidental to the study 
of the various school subjects organized 
logically to show a proper sequence of 
related facts. The assumption has 
been that, if the individual understood 
the facts and more particularly if he 
knew the reasons for the existence of 
the facts, such intelligence would cause 
him to perform his social duties ade- 
quately and effectively. Recent organ- 
izers of curricular materials have shown 
that, besides a knowledge of the facts, 
the individual must acquire an attitude 
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of desiring certain standards of social 
behavior to include all members of 
society, including himself, and must 
have sufficient practice in performing 
many of the more common social acts 
to automatize them and thereby raise 
the general level of civic intelligence 
and civic performance. Undcubtedly 
the future will show that it is possible 
to organize the social elements in all the 
school activities and co-ordinate them 
so that constantly throughout the 
school day and throughout the school 
curriculum the child is being given 
positive and definite training in citizen- 
ship, whether he is engaged im class- 
room recitations in the various sub- 
jects, on the playground, in school 
assemblies, or what not. But such an 
organization of materials and methods 
has not yet been made. 


Moral and Civic Education in the Elementary School 
| By Dr. Ernest Horn 


State University of Jowa 


NE cannot read the newspapers 
and magazines of to-day without 
being profoundly impressed by the 
amount of lawlessness reported by 
them. Moreover, since only the more 
spectacular crimes, such as murders, 
banditry and bootlegging are ordinarily 
given space in the papers, while many 
small but frequent offenses, such as 
petty thievery, slander and trespass 
are given little or no publicity, it is 
clear that Jaw-breaking is even more 
common than the newspapers would 
lead one to believe. The most super- 
ficial analysis of crime in this country 
shows clearly the need for a more 
definite and effective training in morals 
and citizenship. 
The conditions in this country are 
much more critical than those in 


Europe or in Canada. The difference 
can be illustrated by comparing the 
statistics on murder in various coun- 
tries. Estimates which the writer has 
seen vary, but apparently a citizen of 
the United States is from thirty-five 
to forty times as likely to be murdered 
as a citizen of Switzerland, and sixteen 
times as likely to be murdered as a 
citizen of Ontario or Quebec.! An 
analysis of other types of misbehavior 
indicates in greater or less degree the 
fact that in the United Stetes our 
combined educational institutions, in- 
cluding the school, the home, the 
church, the newspaper and the court, 


1 Bagley, W. C.—“On the Possibility of 
Securing Moral Ratings for the Several States,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 
Vol. 11, pp. 239-306, May, 1925, 
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have failed to develop a type of 
citizen who is as law-abiding as the 
citizen in the average European com- 
munity. It may be that our situation 
cputains factors not found in the same 
degree in other countries. Clearly, 
however, all types of educational 
institutions must take serious stock 
of the possibilities of improving this 
situation. 

The problem of moral and civic 
education is not peculiar to this age. 
It has been present in every period 
in history, but it is especially prominent 
whenever economic and social condi- 
tions are changing rapidly. At such 
times traditional modes of behavior 
break down and there is a lack of 
agreement as to what constitutes good 
conduct. At such times the young as 
well as the old are required to make 
adjustments for which they have no 
adequate guide from past experience. 
As a result, individuals, young as well 
as old, have no traditional behavior 
to depend upon, but must choose 
among several possible ways of acting. 
The necessity for such a choice con- 
stitutes in itself a dangerous moral 
crisis. Since no period in history has 
seen such rapid social and economic 
changes as are seen to-day, it is to be 
expected that our moral problem 
would be exceedingly critical. 

The difficulties arising out of changed 
conditions have been increased because 
of the dominant place which “‘romantic 
individualism” plays as a philosophy 
of present-day life. This philosophy 
emphasizes self-expression apart from 
service, and freedom without respon- 
sibility. In its-extreme form it pro- 
vides for the pursuit of immediate 
interests, often of a sensational sort, 
without regard either for others or 
for the individual’s own future happi- 
ness. The teaching of one group of 
modern educational theorists fits into 
this philosophy all too well. 
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Way Tay SCHOOL? 


There are many reasons why the ~ 


public should turn to the school as the 
chief agency for the improvement of 
morals and citizenship. Development 
of good citizens is the chief business of 
the school. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in sociology that the controls 
exerted by law and the police power 
are of little avail unless backed up 
by intelligent public opinion. The 
controls of the court and police are 
coercive, but coercive controls are 
effective only when coupled with 
educational controls.2 The develop- 
ment of educational controls is the 
business of the public at large, the 
press, the church, and especially the 
school. 

This special responsibility of the 
school arises from four facts: first, the 
school has the child under control for 
a very large part of his waking day; 
second, the public is convinced of the 
fundamental integrity and morality 
of the body of teachers and superin- 
tendents as a whole; third, schools are 
strategically located, that is, wherever 
there are people, there are schools; 
fourth, the school is more directly 
under the control of the state or of the 
community than is any other educa- 
tional agency. For these reasons it is 
natural that the public should demand 
that the schools take a large share of 
the responsibility for developing better 
citizens. 

This does not imply that the past 
efforts of public education in this field 
have been failures. Rather it implies 
that our schools have met with so 
much success relatively as to warrant 
asking them to accept a greater 
burden. No one who has followed 
the record of the behavior of children 

2 Cooley, Charles H.im—Human Nature and the 


Social Order. Chapter XII. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York, 1902, 
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during the last twenty years can doubt 
that the management of children is on 
a higher level to-day than at any time 
` in the past. Twenty years ago it was 
not uncommon for a teacher to be 
“run out” by boisterous and lawless 
pupils. Order was enforced only by 
the rod. To-day it is almost an 
unheard-of thing for a teacher to be 
“run out” of school. Children are in 
general well-behaved in school, and 
are so because of the training which 
they have received there. 

And yet, there is no doubt that 
moral and civic education needs an 
emphasis which it has not received in 
the schools during the last generation. 
For a number of years there has been 
a, feeling thet not much could be ex- 
pected as a result of the direct teaching 
of morals and citizenship. It was 
urged that children receive moral 
education incidentally through the 
other activities of the school and 
through the personality of the teacher. 
Some contended that matters of morals 
are too subtle and intangible to bear 
direct presentation. Accordingly, such 
schools as followed this point of view 
have given the impression of neglect- 
ing the teaching of morals and citizen- 
ship. 


ORGANIZED MORAL AND Crvic 
INSTRUCTION 


During the last few years, however, 
there has been a growing conviction 
that moral education should be one of 
the important focuses of direct teach- 
ing, rather than that it should be left 
solely to incidental teaching. ‘Those 
who hold to this belief are organizing 
moral and civic instruction according 
to one of the three following plans or 
some combination of them: first, a 
course of study organized around 
moral codes; second, a course of study 
organized about moral and civic ideals; 
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and third, a course of study organized 
around moral and civic situations.? 


ORGANIZATION ARouND Morar Copes 


The followmg examples illustrate 
types of codes which are being’ used. 
The first is from “The Code of Suc- 
cessful Workers,” prepared by the 
National Institution for Moral In- 
struction: 


I will educate myself into strong per- 
sonality. J will develop force of character 
and have some worthy purpose in life. 
I will use my leisure wisely, I will be well 
informed, self-possessed, self-controlled, 
self-respecting, stable, open-minded and 
teachable, alert, observing. I will be 
quick to understand, and of good memory. 
I will use my imagination, and be ready 
to take responsibilities. I will gam knowl- 
edge of human nature, show sympathy, and 
take an interest in people. I will be 
friendly, cheerful, harmonious, and always 
tactful. 


The second is from the “Children’s 
Code of Morals,” prepared by William 
J. Hutchins = 


Tae Law or RELIABILITY 
The Good American Is Reliable 

Our country grows great and good as 
her citizens are able more fully to trust 
each other. Therefore: 

1. I will be honest, in word and in act. 
I will not lie, sneak, or pretend, nor will 
I keep the truth from those who have a 
right to it. 

2. I will not do wrong in the hope of not 
being found out. I cannot hide the truth 
from myself and cannot often hide it from 
others. 

8. I will not take without permission 
what does not belong to me. 

4. I will do promptly what I have 
promised to do. If I have made a foolish 
promise, I will at once confess my mistake, 
and I will try to make good any harm which 


3 Character Education Methods—The Iowa 
Plan. National Capital Press, Washington, 
D.C. 

4 Hutchins, William J.— The Children’s Morality 
Code. Character Education Institution, Chevy 
Chase, Washington, D. C. 
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my mistake ay have caused. I will so 
speak and act that people will find it 
easier to trust each other. 


However, in spite of the prominence 
whith has been given to codes in moral 
‘and civic education, it is doubtful 
whether much reliance can be placed 
upon this plan of teaching morals, 
even if the learning of the codes is a 
culmination of considerable discussion. 
There is a tendency for pupils to feel 
that the mere saying of a code com- 
pletes the course in training oneself for 
citizenship. 


ORGANIZATION AROUND IDEALS 


Dr. W. W. Charters, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, holds that ideals 
can and should be taught directly.’ 
Although organizing his course of 
study around ideals, Dr. Charters 
gives for each ideal a large number of 
situations and “trait actions.” For 
example, the chief classes of situations 
given under honesty are: money; 
property; statements; promises; social 
relations; rules; directions; orders; 
games; class recitations; examinations; 
tests; and preparing lessons. The 
following detailed list of situations 
involving honesty in connection with 
statements illustrates how he uses 
situations to build ideals: 


1. You make statements about yourself. 

(a) You need an excuse for an un- 
justified absence from school. 

(b) You have done something for which 
you know you will be punished if 
you confess when questioned. 

(c) You are questioned about your 
lateness in arriving at school or 
in getting home from school. 

(d) You are asked why you are not 
prepared in your studies. 

(e) You are questioned by your parents 
about misconduct in school. 


$ Charters, W. W.-~Elementary School Journal, 


Volume XXV, February, 1925, pp. 424-86 and 
March, 1925, pp. 507-17. 
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(f) You want to go to a ball game, and 
there is a chance that you might 
be excused from school if you 

plead sickness. 

(g) You are asked to report on the time 
spent in preparing a lesson. 

(h) You are required to report on your 
outside reading. 

(i) You forgot to clean your teeth, and 
the teacher asks, “How many 
cleaned their teeth this morn- 
ing?” 

(j) You are asked if you studied your 
lesson, and you merely glanced 
into the book as you walked to 

school. 

(k) Many desirable activities at school 
are optional, and you can get 
your parents’ consent to par- 
ticipate by telling them that they 
are compulsory. 

(1) You have to account for your 
failure to get assigned work done 
on time. 

(m) You are asked to tell of a personal 
exploit. 

(n) You are gone a long time on an 
errand, and the teacher asks, 
“Where have you been?” 

(o) Your new suit is ruined, and your 
father asks you how you did it. 

(p) You receive help at home, and the 
teacher asks you if you have done 
your own work. 

(q) You are asked if you enjoy poetry, 
music or art. 

2. You make statements about other 
people. 

(a) You accuse another person of some 
misdeed. 

(b) You tell incidents about people who 
are absent. 

(c) You are asked about the misconduct 
of a classmate. 

(d) You are asked how you liked 
another person’s clothes, speech 
or work. 

(e) You quote what another person has 
said. i 

(f) You attempt to convey to other 
people the attitude of a certain 
person at a certain time. 

(g) You dislike an individual, and you 
have an opportunity to make 
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statements reflecting on his char- 


acter. 

(h) You are asked to give a statement 
concerning something on’ which 
you are not qualified to report. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

(a) You are questioned about the dis- 

appearance of an article. 

(b) You tell a story about things you 
are supposed to have seen. 

(c) You tell what you have and do at 
home. 

(d) Someone asks you for directions to 
a certain place, and you like to 
play jokes on people. 

(e) You are asked the price of some- 
thing you own, and you want it 
to seem very expensive. 


ORGANIZATION AROUND MORAL AND 
Civic SITUATIONS 


An examination of the articles 
which Dr. Charters has published on 
this subject shows that the meat of his 
plan is the list of concrete situations. 
It is better, in the writer’s judgment, 
to organize the course in moral and 
civic instruction around the chief 
classes of moral and civic situations. 
The conduct units involved in meeting 
these situations satisfactorily should 
be the beginning and the end of moral 
and civic instruction. In such in- 
struction ideals play an important 
part, but they develop inductively 
out of a consideration of the concrete 
situations and therefore are incidental 
to the direct teaching of good conduct 
in these situations. Such a plan is not 
likely to degenerate into mere talk 
or empty generalizations about ab- 
stract qualities of character. It keeps 
the minds of teachers, parents and 
pupils upon conduct, which is the aim 
of-all moral instruction. A critical 
study of an experimental trial of this 
method during the past two years 
indicates that schools may look with 
confidence to direct. instruction or- 
ganized about concrete situations as 
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a means of a definite improvement of 
moral and civic conduct. 

Five important principles have been 
kept in mind in investigating the 
means of putting direct instructiozimto 
practice: 


(1) The curriculum in moral and civic 
education must be made by a 
scientific analysis and appraisal of 
the common and important moral 
and civic situations in life outside 
the school, and by the appraisal and 
selection of the best types of conduct 
in each of the important situations, 

(2) For the purpose of deciding what shall 
be taught at any stage in the child’s 
development there must be an 
analysis and appraisal of the situa- 
tions outside the school in which the 
child is placed at that period in his 
life. 

(3) There must be a scientific study of the 
effectiveness of various methcds of 
teaching students to make right 
judgments and to develop right 
habits with respect to common and 
important situations. 

(4) Each item of conduct must be taught 
directly, and, as far as possible, in 
the setting in which it is found in 
hiie outside the school. 

(5) There must be some method of making. 
an accurate appraisal of the results of 
instruction. 


This article does not intend to give 
the impression that the problems of 
moral education have been solved, or 
that a practical working program has 
been developed. In fact, the scientific 
study of each of the major problems 
involved in the improvement of char- 
acter has only just begun. The prob- 
Jem is so complicated and the diffi- 
culties so great that necessarily it will 
be years before a workable plan can 
be found in experimental centers and 
tested as to its practicability under 
the conditions which exist in public 
schools. 


€ 
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Univiersiry RESEARCH WORK 


The interest in this type of research 
is widespread, but is particularly keen 
at certain universities. At Columbia 
University Dr. Mark A. May and Dr. 
Hugh Hartshorne, investigators for 
the Character Education Research 
Inquiry in the Institute of Educational 
Research at Teachers College, and in 
co-operation with the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, are at 
work on the problem of tests." In the 
same institution Dr. Harold Rugg is 
producing a wealth of important data 
regarding the knowledge which should 
be possessed by intelligent citizens of 
the United States. 

At Chicago University important 
analyses of moral and civic traits and 
trait actions have been made by Dr. 
W. W. Charters and Dr. Franklin 
Bobbitt of the College of Education. 
In the Department of Political Science 
of the same institution Miss Madge 
McKinney, working under the direction 
of Dr. Charles E. Merriam, is com- 


6 May, Mark A. and Hartshorne, H.—“‘ Test- 
ing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong,” 
Religious Education, Volume XXI, February, 
1926, pp. 88-76. 
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pleting a most interesting piece of 
research in the analysis of character- 
istics of the good citizen. 

At the University of Iowa Professor 
Edwin D. Starbuck, in charge of the 
Research Station in Character Educa- 
tion and Religious Education, has 
directed some valuable investigations 
concerning (1) the elements, mental 
and social, which are involved in 
character; (2) the use of comprehension 
and other tests to determine the 
adaptability of various materials to 
the maturity of pupils; and (8) to 
determine through controlled obser- 
vation and testing the relative value 
of various methods of moral appeal. 
In the same university the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Supervision in 
the College of Education is gathering 
data regarding the most common and 
important social situations in which 
the problems of moral decisions and 
actions are involved. This , depart- 
ment is also investigating the results 
of teaching children directly the right 
conduct for each important type of 
situation.’ 

7T Midland Schools, Volume XL, November, 


1925, pp. 84-5; January, 1926, pp. 189-40; 
March, 1925, pp. 215-17. 


Criminality and the Home 


By Viva B. Booruz 
Professor of Sociology, Elmira College 


ROM the legal point of view any 

act in violation of a law is a crime. 
Laws are the final expression of public 
opinion on various details of behavior. 
As such they have had their origin in 
the past experience of the group, and, 
as finally stated in legal form, they tend 
to exert a measure of control over the 


future behavior of individuals who 
have to live under them. For the 
most part, in any society, laws which 
have grown out of the experience of the 
group tend to be respected and obeyed 
by the majority of the members of the 
group, because they have either par- 
ticipated in the formation of the laws or 
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have been convinced of the advisability 
of such controls once they have been 
established. 

` The majority of individuals Yn‘ any 
given society keep their béMavior 
within the law primarily because the 
law is in accord with the behavior of the 
majority. Majority behavior comes in 
time to be considered as proper behav- 
ior and individuals who differ in their 
behavior come to be considered detri- 
mental. It is because of variation in 
the behavior of the minority within the 
‘group that laws are ever formulated, 
and the purpose of the formulation of 
laws is to make the minority conform. 
The process by which conformance is 
secured is that of stating the law, 
designating a penalty for its violation, 
and establishing machinery for the de- 
tection of breaches thereof and the 
apprehension of individuals believed 
guilty of such. 


CrimE A CHANGING CONCEPT 


There is no list of anti-social acts 
that have been regarded as crimes by 
all groups at all times. That which 
has been considered a crime in one age 
under given conditions may not be so 
regarded by future generations. Some 
few acts, such as murder, have been 
stigmatized as criminal under almost 
every social system and, as communi- 
ties Increase in similarity because of the 
rapid internationalization of culture, 
their legal and moral codes will tend to 
become more alike; but in the past, 
cultures have differed widely and ideas 
of crime have been many and varied. 

Sutherland mentions a number of 
things that have been considered 
crimes at different times. Among 
them are: printing a book, professing 
the medical doctrine of the circulation 
of the blood, driving with reins, sale of 
coin to foreigners, having gold in the 
house, buying goods on their way to the 
market for the purpose of selling them 
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at a higher price. We are told by the 
same authority that it was a crime in 
Iceland in the Viking age for a person 
to write verses about another, even if 
the sentiment was complimentary, if 
the verses exceeded four a in 
length, and that the English villain in 
the 14th century was not allowed to 
send his son to school and no one lower 
than a freeholder was permitted by law 
to keep a dog. Slavery has not always 
been considered a crime even in this 
country. Duels have often been sanc- 
tioned and witchcraft was once pun- 
ished by death. As late as 1820 in 
England the following acts were not 
only crimes but were punishable by 
death: gypsies remaining within the 
kingdom one month; unlawfully killing, 
hunting or stealing deer; taking fish out 
of any pond; injury to bridges; helping 
to the recovery of stolen goods; cutting 
down cr destroying growing trees. 
Most New England states in the early 
days had as many as twelve capital 
offenses and Connecticut adopted the 
Mosaic Code as a part of her criminal 
law. Any violation of the ten com- 
mandments involved the death penalty. 

It follows, too, that many of our 
present laws were unknown to earlier 
generations. Our Colonial forefathers 
knew nothing of factory laws, traffic 
laws, prohibition of intoxicating liq- 
uors, sanitary requirements, pure food 
laws, etc. 

Every age, it would seem, has had its 
set of problems growing out of the 
process of living together, and each age 
has endeavored to standardize the be- 
havior of the members of the group by 
setting up standards to be obeyed. 
For this reason there can be no hard 
and fast description of criminal behav- 
ior apart from the prevailing attitude 
of mind of the group. The crime prob- 
lem in every age is, in its final analysis, 
a problem of adjustment. As such, 
“it involves both the individual and 
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the situation, and can be described 
only by taking into account the whole 
situation or the whole set of relation- 
Ships.” 


~ Tun Gaua 


The criminal in modern parlance is 
the individual who, for any reason 
whatsoever, has been proven guilty of 
violating the social code of the group as 
expressed in the criminal law. There 
is, of course, much criminal behavior 
that is never detected and probably 
very few of the more serious crimes re- 
sult in arrest. It is equally true that 
many guilty are arrested who escape 
punishment altogether through the 
peculiar operations of our legal chan- 
nels. Taking into consideration the 
discrepancy which exists between the 
number of crimes committed and the 


number of criminals apprehended, 


Eugene Smith evaluated the signifi- 


cance of the statistics of crime before 
the Prison Association of 1911 as fol- 
lows: 

Any criminal] statistics that can possibly 
be gathered must relate to a part only, and 
doubtless a minor part, of the whole volume 
of crime, and there is no possible means of 
learning whether the ‘magnitude of that 
known part varies in a direct or an indirect 
ratio to the rest of the volume. 


In the eyes of the law only the in- 
dividual found guilty of committing the 
act is considered a criminal. Whether 
he is more or less socially desirable than 
the anti-social individual who is still at 
large, the problem of understanding the 
behavioristhe same. In either case an 
act of such a nature has been com- 
mitted as to indicate that the individ- 
ual has failed to adjust his behavior to 
the prevailing standards of the group. 
The reasons for the maladjustment 
may be many and to ask the why of 
anti-social conduct is to institute an in- 
quiry into human behavior. 
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THE CRIMINAL AND SOCIETY 


Criminal behavior from the me- 
chanical side does not differ from any 
other kind of behavior. 
behavior it is the result of stimulation 
and response. The fact that the re- 
sponse is different points only to the 
fact that either the individual or the 
stimulus is different. The criminal is 
born a criminal only in the sense that 
he is born with less than normal poten- 
tialities for experiencing the world in 
which he lives. If he is endowed with 
normal potentialities his criminal be- 
havior indicates the failure of the social 
environment to present the standards 
of the group to him in a convincing and 
successful manner. 

As an individual the criminal is the 
product of forces over which he has 
had at best only limited control. His 
heredity was given to him by birth; his 
early environment is likewise inherited. 
Behavior standards of far-reaching in- 
fluence on the future development of 
the adult are achieved long before the 
child has reached the age of independ- 
ent judgment. 


Soctan CONTROL AND THE HOME | 


In every social group the problem of 
transmitting the standards of the group 
to succeeding generations has been a 
serious one. On the success of trans- 
mitting formalized standards depends, 
to a large extent, the control that the 
group is able to exert over the behavior 
of the younger individuals within the 
group. The channels through which 
the social inheritance is transmitted are 
many and varied and it would be diff- 
cult to designate the most important. 
Without conscious effort a certain 
amount of continuity and solidarity 
would be achieved through the normal 
operations of sympathy and imitation. 
Most groups, however, have developed 
systems of formal education to insure 
that group solidarity which comes only 
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from common knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

In the educational system, the home 
has been, at all times and among all 
peoples, the chief institution through 
which group control has been exerted. 


The home has had the social task of de- 
veloping personalities adapted to the codes, 
standards and ideals of society, responding 
in socially useful ways to the situations 
which stir to activity the social emotions of 
fear, anger, love, joy, and learning the art of 
adjusting one’s self to others. 


It has been through this institution 
largely that habits and ideals of con- 
duct in conformance with group stand- 
ards have been formed in earlv life. 

More recently the place of the home 
in the formation of conduct standards 
is becoming less and less prominent 
and the conscious inculcation of social 
standards is being left to the state and 
to systems of education outside the 
home. Whether or not there is more 
or less criminality, as a result of the 
failure of the home to fulfill its former 
function, cannot be determined with 
exactness, but there is some evidence to 
indicate that the present organization 
in many homes is not conducive to the 
development of satisfactory standards 
of conduct, and that, in part at least, 
the lack of supervision in the home is 
responsible for a large share of juvenile 
delinquency and even misconduct in 
adult life. 

The immediate connection between 
the home and criminality is more 
readily seen in the case of juvenile 
criminals, perhaps, than in the case of 
adults, though without doubt there is 
more connection between the home and 
adult criminality than we have been in 
the habit of supposing. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE 
HOME 


Probably there is little justification 
for the statement that juvenile delin- 
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quency is increasing. The apparent 
increase may be due only to the fact 
that we are more concerned with the 
juvenile delinquent than ever before, 
and have more machinery in op€ration 
to discover and study him. At any 
rate we are beginning to know that de- 
linquent children who come before the 
courts are very frequently procucts of 
poor home environments or no home 
environment at all. 

Up to the present time most of the 
various methods devised to estimate 
quantitatively the influence of the 
home on delinquency are inadequate, 
as: 

It is impossible to judge the conditions of 
parental supervision and control, or the 
relationship of parents to each other or to 
children, from observation of physical sur- 
roundings and objective data. The ob- 
jective goodness of a home as measured by 
the presence or absence of material equip- 
ment is a poor test of home conditions. 
Parental conditions and parental super- 
vision are much more important, and are 
much more closely correlated with delin- 
quency than the other items. It is only as 
the objective items bear witness of the in- 
ability of the parent to assume such 
relationship to children that the physical 
aspects of a home become significant in 


connection with criminality. 


A home that would be rated as good 
by standardized criteria may be instru- 
mental in producing delinquency in a 
boy who is not adapted to the home. 
There are many types of such lack of 
adaptation. 

It is impossible also to evaluate the 
influence of the home on the child apart 
from other institutions in the commu- 
nity, and apart from the physical and 
mental equipment of the child. 

Among the methods devised to esti- 
mate quantitatively the influence of the 
home on delinquency probably the 
method of Healy is the best. He 
evaluated the influence of the home as a 
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factor after a general study of all the 
circumstances in the case and con- 
cluded “‘that home conditions were the 
major factor in delinqueney in 19 per 
cent of ‘the cases, and a minor toe) in 
23 per cent of the cases.’ 

Sutherland presents the oe of a 
study of fifty-two children in the un- 
graded classes of Public School No. 11, 
Manhattan, who were referred to social 
workers because of conduct difficulties 
in comparison with fifty-two selected at 
random from the entire population cf 
the school. 


Comparative Frequency or Spreciriep Hosxm 
CONDITIONS IN A GROUP OF 52 CHILDREN 
Wrra Conpucr DIFFICULTIES AND Aa Con- 
TROL GROUP or 52 CHILDREN IN THE SAME 
SCHOOL * 





Conduct} Control 
Condition 


Father dead.. : ie 
Father irregular worker. . 


Father immoral, eee 
Father harsh, cruel, brutal 
Father mentally defective, 
psychopathic 
Father chronic invalid .. 
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Mother mentally defective. 
Mother chronic invalid... . 


pæd 


Unsympathetic stepfather. . 
Lives with grandmother... , 
Boarded out.............. 
Home poor,...... 


<> 00 o 
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* From a study of Eleanor M. Johnson, ¢ted 
by Sutherland in Crimtnology, p. 142. 
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From this limited study it appears 
that the delinquent children have a 
much greater number of undesirable 
home conditions than do the children in 
the control group. 

As to the influence of the lack of any 
home experience upon the conduct of 
children, Miss Bingham reports that, of 
500 delinquent girls in Waverley House 
in New York City, 240 had had pre- 
vious institutional experiences. One 
hundred of this 240 had been in orphan- 
ages or other institutions for periods 
ranging from one to twelve years. 


Tums Broken Home AND DELINQUENCY 


Another check upon the influence of 
the normal home in establishing control 
over conduct is found in the correlation 
between juvenile delinquency and the 
broken home. The break in the home 
may not have been the cause of the de- 
linquency, for both break and delin- 
quency may have been due to economic 
conditions, alcoholism or other behav- 
ior traits. But from whatever cause 
the break may occur, it generally af- 
fects economic position and supervision 
and control of the children. If the 
break is due to the death, desertion or 
divorce of a husband, the economic 
standard of the family is usually im- 
paired and the mother has to seek em- 
ployment outside the home, leaving the 
children without supervision or with 
only the supervision of the older chil- 
dren. If the break is due to the loss of 
the mother, the children are again left 
without supervision, and in the low 
income group this means shifting the 
responsibility of family cares to the 
oldest daughter or the introduction of a 
stepmother. 

Shideler has estimated that twenty- 
five per cent of all the children in the 
United States live in homes broken by 
death, divorce or separation, but that 
the studies of groups of delinquents 
show that from forty to seventy per 
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cent of them come from such homes. 
Miss Johnson reported that fifty-two 
per cent of the children with conduct 
difficulties came from broken homes, as 
contrasted with twenty-five per cent of 
the children not having conduct diff- 
culties. Young found that fifty-two 
per cent of delinquents studied in Chi- 
cago in a certain district came from 
broken homes, as contrasted with 
seventeen per cent of the non-delin- 
quents. 

There seems to be some evidence 
that the broken home is a greater factor 
in producing delinquency among girls 
than among boys, especially if the 
home has suffered the loss of the father. 

Without doubt the broken home is 
less efficient in developing and directing 
the normal desires and aspirations of 
childhood than the home in which both 
parents are working together to control 
the experiences of the children. 


Tur Innccrant HOME 
Nowhere is the effect of the break- 


down of the home as a means of social 
control to be seen more clearly than in 
cases of delinquency of children born in 
this country of immigrant parents. 
Especially is this true of foreign-born 
parents whose language and cultural 
background is sufficiently different to 
make readjustment to their new en- 
vironment well nigh impossible. In 
many cases the mothers have learned to 
speak no English and being segregated 
in the foreign quarter of some large city 
they make little progress in learning 
American ways and ideas. The chil- 
dren go out of the home and into the 
American schools to learn what most 
native-born children of native parents 
have a chance to learn in the home— 
American ideas and ways of doing 
things. 

Under these conditions the children 
not infrequently become the teachers 
of their parents, and in many cases they 
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become interpreters of the American 


_way of life as well. Thus the control 


which the parent exerts over the child 
in the normal family, where the parent 
continues the rôle of teacher and geide 
until rather late in life, is broken down 
and there is no other control to take its 
place. The child of immigrant parents 
is, therefore, in the position of discard- 
ing the ideas and attitudes of his par- 
ents which he has only partially learned 
to respect, and of being his own mter- 
preter of the new standards which he is 
learning. The conflict thus arising 
between the old and the new in the 
home serves to make the break between 
parent and child more complete and the 
loss of the control of the parent over the 
child more certain. Fortunate indeed 
is the child, forced to mature under 
such circumstances, who reaches ma- 
turity without having been publicly 
delinquent. 

In this connection Gillin quotes from 
a study made by Breckenridge and 
Abbott in Chicago. Of two hundred 
and eighty delinquent boys born of 
parents from other than English-speak- 
ing countries, it was shown that 15 per 
cent of the fathers and 28 per cent of 
the mothers about whom information 
was obtained knew no English at all, 
while a considerable number of the 
others, although able to speak brokenly, 
could neither read nor write. More- 
over, this same study showed that 64 
per cent of the fathers and 69 per cent 
of the mothers of these delinquent boys 
whose place of residence before immi- 
gration could be learned, in the old 
country had lived in rural districts or 
in small towns and, therefore, only 
about one-third of them came from 
cities or knew something of city life. 

In general it is clear that children 
who get into the juvenile court come in 
more than their fair proportion from 
homes that would be ranked as “poor” 
or “very poor’’ as institutions of social 
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control. It is equally clear, however, 
that poor home environment is not the 
only determining factor when it is re- 
membered that in some homes of that 
kin? none of the children are delin- 
quent, and that a great many delin- 
quent children come from homes that 
would be classified as above the aver- 
age. 
CHILD LABOR 

One of the accompaniments of the 
broken home and of poor home condi- 
tions in general is child labor. In the 
cities where careful studies have been 
made it is evident that certain forms of 
child labor produce juvenile delin- 
quency—particularly street trades. 
The most comprehensive study of the 
influence of child labor on delinquency 
in this country was published by the 
Department of Labor in 1912. Studies 
were made of cases committed to re- 
formatory institutions for seven cities. 
‘These cases dealt with 4839 children 
of whom 4278 were boys and 561 girls. 
It was shown that 56.5 per cent of the 
boys were working at the time of their 
latest offense.” The following table 
shows that there was a disproportionate 
amount of delinquency among those 
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about 10 per cent of the children of Man- 
hattan in general were employed; these 
boys came almost equally from homes rated, 
as good, fair or bad. 

The working boys committed more 
serious offenses and had a higher per- 
centage of recidivism; forty-three per 
cent of the workers were recidivists, 
and twenty-eight per cent of the non- 
workers. 

Child labor is closely associated with 
the low income group. The lack of in- 
come and the desire for the things in- 
come will buy, plays a large part in 
juvenile delinquency, as is evidenced 
by the type of crimes most frequent 
among juveniles. By far the largest 
proportion of juvenile offenses are 
gainful offenses against property— 
larceny or petty larceny. In 1910, 
33.4 per cent of all the commitments of 
juveniles were for such offenses, while 
29.5 per cent were for incorrigibility 
and truancy, and minor delinquencies 
such as would be likely to result from 
the lack of personal supervision and 
control in the home. 

Poverty, DELINQUENCY AND THE 

ÅMERICAN Home 
Although poverty as such may not be 


children who were working: the immediate cause of delinquency, it 
Proportion of Boys Proportion of Girls 
Delinquent Delinquent 
Working | Non-working | Working | Non-working 
Indianapolis. 
Baltimore 1 41 31 
Boston . 51 0g 
Newark. 1 36 .08 
Philadelphia. 9... see 29 04 
Pittsburgh . 34 04 
2 47 .14 


Miss McIntyre, in a report regarding 
delinquents in the Manhattan Chil- 
dren’s Court in 1916 and their status as 
employed or unemployed, said: 

About 88 per cent had been employed 
prior to court proceedings, though only 





is without doubt the cause of many of 
the conditions which have produced 
undesirable changes in the American 
home. The fact that wages have not 
always kept pace with the rising cost of 
living has made it impossible for the 
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CRIMINALITY AND THB Homn 


Wage-earning group to maintain a 
standard of living without supplement- 
. Ing the earnings of the husband and 
father with either the labor of the 
mother or of the children or of both. 

In spite cf our boasted national 
wealth and income and our so-called 
“higher level of wages,” there are 
many famuiltes in the United States 
whose income from the male wage 
earner of the family is inadequate to 
meet even necessary requirements for 
a minimum standard of health and 
decency. 

An analysis of the distribution of in- 
comes among personal income recipi- 
ents in 1918, made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, revealed 
the fact that of the 87,580,000 people 
earning inccmes in 1918, 20,480,000 
were earning less that $1200 a year, 
which was $800 less per year per person 
than the most conservative estimate of 
what the income should be to support a 
family of five in health and decency 
that year. To be sure all of the twenty 
million persons represented in this 
group were not heads of families. If, 
however, we suppose all the 8,346,000 
women employed in 1918 were earning 
incomes of £1200 or below—which of 
course was noè the case, as many were 
earning more than that—and if we 
suppose that cnly half of the men were 
married, we find that there still re- 
mained over six million men, heads of 


families, earning an income $800 below - 


the standard set as a most conserva- 
tive estimate of the minimum require- 
ment. 

If we credit these families with being 
average American families of five— 
their average is more likely to be seven 
than five—we und that over 30,000,000 
people out cf a total population of 
about 100,000,000 in 1918 were living 
in homes where poverty was ever 
present. 

Assuming again a money income of 
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$1500 to be the minimum income neces- 
sary to support a family of five in 
health and decency in 1918, it appears 
that the average annual earnings of 
labor for all American industrie§ was 
nearly 8400 below the necessary re- 
quirement. This deduction is drawn 
from the study of wages and income in 
the various industries made by the 
National Bureau of Economic Hesearch 
and reported in the book, Income in the 
United States. Of the eleven industries 
for which average annual earnings of 
laborers are given, it appears that in 
only one industry—transportation by 
water-——were the wages paid sufEcient to 
maintain such a standard. The aver- 
age annual earnings for the laborers 
employed in the various industries as 
reported for 1918 were: agriculture, 
$590; production of minerals, $1283; 
factory manufacturing, $1148; hand 
trades, $1194; street railways, electric 
light and power companies, $878; 
transportation by water, $1590; bank- 
ing, $1461; government, $895. 

In 1921, according to the report of 
the Department of Labor on wages and 
hours of labor in the bitumincus coal 
mining industry in twelve states, it ap- 
pears that m only three of the twelve 
states were the yearly earnings as much 
or more than $1500, while in four states 
they were below eleven hundred dol- 
lars. In Pennsylvania, which em- 
ployed almost 10,000 bituminous coal 
miners in 1921, the average annual 
earnings per laborer were only $1197 as 
reported in the Monthly Labor Renew 
for April, 1822. 

It is not necessary to multiply exam- 
ples to make it clear that, because of 
our present system of distribution of 
wealth, it is becoming more and more 
necessary for mothers of families to 
supplement the earnings of the hus- 
band and father by seeking remunera- 
tive employment outside of the 
home. 
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Women IN INDUSTRY 

In 1920 there were 8,846,000 women 
gainfully employed in the United 
States. Of this number 1,920,000 or 
twenty-three per cent were married. 
This means that in almost two million 
homes in the United States the interest 
of the mother was divided between 
home making and employment outside 
of the home. Many of these two mil- 
lion were not mothers, but there were 
enough mothers in the number to ac- 
count in large measure for the disin- 
tegration in home organization among 
the lower income group especially. 

Although the statistical proof is as 
yet fragmentary, there is enough evi- 
dence from such observations as have 
been made to indicate that there is 
more than a casual relationship be- 
tween juvenile criminality and the or- 
ganization of the home. 

It is not alone among the poor that 
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the maladjusted child appears, al- 
though it is the maladjusted child of 
the poor who most frequently comes ` 
under observation through the juvenile 
court. Students of child psychology 
are discovering that juvenile mental 
conflicts sufficiently great to produce 
misconduct are found among the chil- 
dren of the middle and upper income 
groups as well. As Dr. Van Waters 
says, the home that is a “place where 
the interests of childhood are secondary 
to business, pleasure or personal am- 
bition is potentially a delinquent pro- 
ducing home.” ‘The goodness or bad- 
ness from the point of view of its 
delinquency-producing tendencies de- 
pends upon its adaptation to the needs 
of the child concerned—not necessarily 
upon objective considerations, only in 
so far as they help to foster or retard 
the development of sympathetic under- 
standing between parent and child. 


The Church and Crime in the United States 


By C. V. Dunn, La Grande, Oregon 
Formerly President of Spokane University 


I. THE PROBLEM STATED 


HE problem of crime is one of our 

country’s most serious problems. 
The writer does not believe that this 
problem can take second place either 
to the social or to the labor question, 
as important as either of these ques- 
tions is. On the other hand the 
Church constitutes a powerful element 
in American civilization. None, per- 
haps, 18 more powerful. If crime is 
increasing, or even if it is not, it is 
time for the Church to be taking seri- 
ous notice of it. What is the relation 
of the Church to the problem of crime 
as this problem is presented in the 
United States? 


In the preparation of the following 
brief treatise, considerable correspond- 
ence was carried on with ministers, 


‘judges, prison officials and others. 


y prison records were examined 
and a careful attempt made to ascertain 
the truth both as to the Church and 
as to crime. In this first section we 
can do no more than state the problem. 

How great is the problem of crime, 
and how great is the power of the 
Church? We shall consider first the 
extent of crime in the United States. 

In this country more than one hun- 
dred different acts are classified as 
criminal. However, there is no one 
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standard in all the states for charac- 
terizing certain acts as criminal, and 
_ therefore what may be considered a 
crime in one state may not be consid- 
ered a crime in another. Still the 
uniformity is very general, sufficiently 
so for drawing conclusions. 

An examination of the records of 
twenty state prisons showed larceny 
taking first place, burglary, second, 
murder, third, and assault to kill, 
fourth. Folowing.is the tabulated 
result of the examination of the twenty 
state institutions, the figures referring 
to the number of institutions: 
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State | County | City 
Male 75,465 | 41,463 | 19,385 
Female 3,208 2,82) | ga2,250 
Total . 78,673 | 44,283 | 21,635 


of the most important phases of the 
question is that of the juvenile offend- 
er. At the time of the above investi- 
gation in ninety-three institutions— 
reformatories, industrial schools and 
the like—there were enumerated 23,- 
034 delinquents between seven and 


First Place Second Place Third Place Fourth Place 
§—Larceny 8—Burglary 4—Ist degree murder -Assault to hill 
5—Burglary 4— Larceny l1-—2nd degree murder 3-—Theft 
6—Murder 3—Manslaughter 4——Forgery 8-~~Robbery 

2—Forgery 3—Robbery 2—Assault to rape 

1—Assauilt to kill 2- Theft 1-—Murder 

1—Rape 2—Manslaughter 1—-2nd degree murder 

1—2@nd degree murder | 2—Arson 1-—-Manslaughter 
1—Assault 1—False entry 


1—Breaking and entering 


In 1922 the Department of Commerce 
of the United States Government sent 
inquiries to 6489 institutions, Federal, 
state and county, and certain institu- 
tions mainly under the control of relig- 
ious, charitable or welfare organizations, 
to the care of which women offenders 
are in some cases committed by the 
courts. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of male and female prisoners in the 
state, county and city institutions 
Jtily 1, 1922. No figures are given 
for the Federal penitentiaries for the 
reason that on that date all those 
confined in these institutions were 
males. 

In the consideration of crime, one 


1—-Abuse of minor female 
1—-Attempt at murder 
1—Forgery 

1—Assault and battery 


twenty-one years of age. These were 
classified as follows: 


Male . . 18,177 
Female. 4,857 
White .... 19,872 
Colored.. .. 3,162 


In The World’s Work for June, 1924, 
the editor, under the caption, “Eighty 
Per Cent of All Crimes Commisted by 
BOYS,” cites George W. Kirchwey, 
former warden of the Sing Sing Prison, 
as authority for the statement that 
“Approximately half the convicts in 
Sing Sing Prison are under twenty- 
five years of age, and eight out of ten 
are under thirty.” 
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Tus Non-Convictsp 


It must be remembered that the 
criminals and the crimes enumerated 
at any given time represent only a small 
portion of the criminality in our coun- 
try. Prison population is very tran- 
sient. Of our prisoners only 0.4 per cent 
are committed for life, 6 per cent are 
given indeterminate sentence, 0.6 per 
cent are sent up for fifteen years and 
over, 0.7 per cent from ten to fourteen 
. years, 0.8 per cent from six to nine years, 
1.4 per cent for five years, 0.7 per cent 
for four years, 1.8 per cent for three 
years, 2.9 per cent from two to two and 
one-half years, 5 per cent from one to 
one and one-half years, while 29.4 per 
cent are in for less than one year. Itis 
evident, therefore, that a considerable 
proportion of our criminal population 
are not in prison at any given time, 
even if we omit those who have been 
dismissed and are now living decent 
lives. 

In the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Law Enforcement, of the 
American Bar Association, at their 
Annual Meeting in Minneapolis, Au- 
gust 29-81, 1923, it is stated that the 
Committee estimated that in 1922 
there were more than 9500 unlawful 
homicides; in 1920 not less than 9000; 
and in no year in the past ten years did 
the number fall below 8500. 

In Chicago alone in 1919 three hun- 
dred citizens were murdered by resi- 
dent criminals; 6108 burglaries were 
committed, 2912 robberies, and 4447 
automobiles were stolen. It is esti- 
mated that the property loss from 
thefts alone in Chicago that yeer 
exceeded $12,000,000. According to 
statistics compiled by the secretary of 
the state of New York, as given in the 
Worla’s Almanac for 1928, there were 
13,961 crimes committed in the state 
of New York in 1921. According to 
the report of the Committee on Crimi- 
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nal Courts of the Charity Organization 
Society of the city of New York for the 
years 1911-17, there are 1,240,000 . 
criminal cases in New York City each 
year and 12,000 children pass through 
the Children’s Court. 

Nor is this all. The above consid- 
erations relate only to those crimes for 
which the criminal has been convicted. 
There are crimes, and the number is by 
no means negligible, for which the 
criminal has never been convicted. 
There are two classes of these: first, 
where the criminal is unknown; second, 
where the criminal is known but not 
committed to prison. As to the first of 
these Boies says: 

It is a common observation, also, that 
many crimes are committed for which no 
arrests are made, which must be charged 
against the criminals at large. Besides the 
crimes which are publicly known, there is 
a large number of secret, hidden and un- 
detected crimes, which remain unknown to 
the public: such as small thefts, misde- 
meanors, sexual crimes, violations of license 
laws, drunkenness, gambling, frauds of all 
kinds, cheating in trade, bribery, perjury 
and political corruption. The existence of 
these is notorious, but for various reasons 
they cannot be legally proved, or are, at 
least, not attended by arrest and conviction. 
Statistics of arrests and convictions are the 
legal evidence which appear on the surface, 
the scum arising from the continual fer- 
ment going on in the social sediment.1 

It must be evident to every thinking 
person that this statement is true. 
Many minor offenses and some major 
ones never come to light. 

As to the second class, where the 
criminal is known but not committed 
to prison, the case presents itself in 
three aspects: First, where the guilty 
one is tried and convicted, but escapés 
imprisonment by the payment of a 
fine, by the suspension of sentence or 
by some other form of leniency; second, 
where the case is reported to the police, 


1 Sctence of Penology, p. 9. 
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but goes no further; and third, where 
the case is known but not reported. 

. Now, it is manifestly impossible to 
tell the number of these non-convicted 
criminals. At best only a rough esti- 
mate can be made. Boies believes 
that only about one-tenth of our crimi- 
nal population is in confinement at any 
one time.’ E is probable that about 
two per cent of our population is crimi- 
nal—one out of fifty. Think of it! 
Two million criminals in this country. 
These figures are appalling. 


Tar Cost or Crime 


The cost of crime is beyond compre- 
hension. ‘The estimates of the cost of 
crime vary considerably, depending 
in some measure on what is included 
in the term “cost.” It may include 
only the actual cost of the trials; it may 
include, also, the expense of keeping 
prisoners in confinement; besides these, 
it may include the wealth criminals 
would produce were they not criminals. 
Since specification is rare, it is ympossi- 
ble to tell how much is included in a 
given estimate. In a recent article in 
the Literary Digest (June, 1924) it was 
stated that the annual cost of crime in 
the United States is ten billion dollars. 
The writer goes on to say that this 
amount is two and one-half times the 
total ordinary receipts for 1925, or 
three times the national budget for the 
same year or three times the customs 
and internal revenue receipts or twelve 
times the cost of the Army and Navy. 
If the above estimate is correct, the 
citizens of this country suffer a loss 
each year sufficient to erect six hun- 
dred and eighty-eight capitol buildings 
such as that at Washington or fill the 
national library two thousand one 
hundred and thirty-six times at the 
rate of two dollars per volume. It 
would support 6,666,666 families, or 
33,338,330 persons for one year at the 

2? Ibid., p. 7. 
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rate of 81500 for each family. This 
is nearly one-third the population of the 
United States. We spend more money 
on crime than on educaiton. These 


facts ought to set every Amepran 
citizen to thinking. 


Is CRIME ĪNCREASING? 


There is another inquiry quite as 
important as that probing into the 
extent of crime. It is the question, 
is crime increasing? Some one has 
sald that it does not matter so much 
where we are as which way we are going. 

Which way is this country going as 
to the commission of crime? Is crime 
increasing, decreasing or maintaining 
a level? 

In 1850 there were 250 criminal pris- 
oners to 1,000,000 of population; in 
1912, about 1400; and in 1922, 1500. 
The following is a more complete table: 


100,000 
Year Population 
1650. Sige Traa wae secede 25 0 
1890. kaki Ae a 106 .7 
TIOR esua 1, Hew he. BS. see Oe. 040 100.6 
1908 (estimated)... ..... .... 0. 166.8 
I912 &. . Petes e+ Se 140 0 
O28 oes cas 150.0 


It should be remembered that increase 
in crime may be real or only apparent. 
There may be more commitments to 
prison while crime is really decreasing 
and vice versa, and hence statistics 
may lead to wrong conclusions. But 
when carried through a series of years, 
and when the difference is sufficient to 
allow for changes in circumstances, 
statistics form a fairly safe basis for 
conclusions. 

Apparent increase in crime may be 
due to several causes: greater vigilance, 
greater severity and thoroughness in 
the administration of the courts, chang- 
es in economic conditions, changes 
in laws, and others. This last is of 
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considerable importance. Quoting from 
Mr. Eugene Smith: 


For example, in the year 1880, the num- 
ber of convictions for drunkenness in 
chusetts was 25,582; two years later, 
the number had fallen to 8,634. An amaz- 
ing diminution of drunkenness in Massa- 
chusetts—nearly 70 per cent? Not at all; 
it was owing to a new statute passed in 
1891, the effect of which was that only 
those arrested for the third time within a 
year were subject to conviction. 


This rule works the other way, 
also. New laws are made stamping 
as criminal certain acts not previously 
considered criminal. Other conditions 
remaining the same, more arrests will 
follow, and’what seems to bean evidence 
of the increase in crime is really an 
evidence of a’ higher state of society. 

The Special Committee on Law 
Enforcement of the American Bar 
Association, referred to before, report- 
ed that from 1910 to 1922 the increase 
of the criminal population was 16.6 
per cent, while the genera] increase of 
population was 14.9 per cent. From 
July 1, 1917 to July 1, 192%, according 
to the Census Bureau there was an 
increase of 2.6 per cent in prisoners 
in all areas reporting on crime. 

Winifred Black stated in 1912: 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that juvenile crime is terribly on the in- 
crease. There is a juvenile court in every 
city of any size in the country, and every 
docket of every juvenile court is full to-day 
to bursting. 

~When the Juvenile Court of Chicago first 
opened its doors twelve years ago, there was 
plenty of time to try every case brought be- 
fore the judge, and to try it carefully, and 
with every chance of justice to all con- 
cerned. Judge Pinkney, now of the court 
of Chicago, is so hurried these days that he 
gives, on an average, fifteen minutes to each 
case brought before him—and in the last 
year he has tried five thousand cases. 

You can’t throw a stone in any large 
town from one end of this country to the 
other without hitting somewhere and some- 
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how a home for wayward girls, and the land 
is dotted all its length and breadth with 
reform schools for unruly boys. 


The Chicago Tribune estimated that 
from 1885 to 1911 the number of homi- 
cides increased from 32.2 to 88.7 for 
each million of population. The ratio 
seems to be a little lower now. The 
Special Committee on Law Enforcement 
made the following statement (1923): 


There has been and continues a widen- 
ing, deepening tide of lawlessness in this 
country, sometimes momentarily receding, 
but swelling again into greater depths of 
intensity; at intervals this tide billows into 
waves that rise and break, but only for a 
time attracts attention. 


From the above facts it seems that 
there is but one conclusion to be drawn,. 
and that is that crime is increasing, 
and this seems to be the opinion of most 
students of the subject. But crime 
may increase absolutely or relatively. 
It increases absolutely when the num- 
ber of crimes increases without regard 
to population; it increases relatively 
when it increases faster than the popu- 
lation. The most alarming thing about 
this question of crime is that it seems 
to be increasing relatively. 


COMPARISON OF CRIMINALITY Wrra 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


How does the extent of crime in the 
United States compare with that in 
other countries? The report of the 
Special Committee states that in 1922 
there were 17 so-called murders in 
London; in all England and Wales in 
1921 only 63 murders; in all France 
in 1919 there were only 585 murders; 
and in New York City alone in 1921 
there were 260 murders. In 1921 in all 
England and Wales there were 95 rob- 
beries; in 1919, 121 in France; in 1922 
there were 1445 robberies in New York- 
City and 2417 in Chicago. According 
to The Spectator, an insurance publica- 
tion, there were 1887 homicides in the 
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28 largest cities in the United States 
in 1922. Congressman Burton is au- 
thority for the statement that 


in the year 1918 there were 222 homicides 
in the city of Chicago, against 154 in all of 
England and Wales, and six times as many 
as in the city of London. . . . The most 
unfavorable comparison of all is in the crime 
of robbery, including assaults with attempt 
to rob, and hold-ups, as they are termed. 
The exceptionally orderly city of Washing- 
ton in a single year reported four times a3 
many robberies as London, and Los 


Angeles more than all in England, Wales “ 


and Scotlard. 


To quote once more from the Spe- 
cial Committee: “The criminal situa- 
tion ia the United States so far as 
crimes of violence are concerned is 
worse than in any other civilized coun- 
try.” Certainly this is not a compli- 
ment to our civilization. 

The enormous amount of crime in 
this country, the probability that it is 
on the increase and the fact that we 
compare unfavorably with other coun- 
tries shou'd make us pause. Surely it 
is a time for meditation and action. 
Have we a problem here we cannot 
solve? Is our civilization inadequate to 
cope with the situation? The American 
citizen must answer these questions. 


Tue POWER OF THE CHURCH 


The problem of crime in this coun- 
try having been briefly stated, atten- 
tion is now called to one of the chief 
forces that must help in its solution— 
the Church. Without arguing the 
point, and assuming that the Church 
is to have a part in the work, as we are 
sure all thinking men believe, what- 
ever may be their ideas asto the method, 
- let us briefly review her power. 

The Year Book of the Churches, is- 
sued by the Federal Council of Church- 
es of Christ in America, includes the 
following statistics for the United 
States: 
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Churches 243,578 
Ministers... 214,386 
Members . ... 47,407,251 
Sunday schocls. . . ....... 204,464 
S.S. members . 25,189,419 


These statistics include both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches. 
The statistics for the Roman Catholics 
are as follows: 


‘Churches 4205.65 denice ee ee 16,615 
Ministers... .......00, 22,049 
Members. 20.1 cece vcueee 18,104,804 
Sunday schools .............. 15,642 
$. S. members...... .. 4,382,561 


It should be noted here that the 
Roman Catholic Church counts mem- 
bership from the time of christening, 
which is usually in infancy. Of the 
47,407,251 members of the churches, 
perkaps not more than 82,000,000 are 
in active service. Many are only nom- 
inal members. Many are too young 
to take much active part in the church. 
But $2,000,000 members constitute a 
mighty force. It is more than ten 
times the population of the thirteen 
colonies when they fought the War of 
Independence and won. There are 
forty times as many churches as penal 
and reformatory institutions in the 
Unized States, and the working force 
of tae Church is sixteen times the esti- 
mated crimmal population. The av- 
erage number of prisoners in each insti- 
tution is thirty-nine and the average 
membership of each church is one 
hundred and ninety-four. 

The working force of the Church 
would form a solid square more than 
two miles each way, allowing four 
square feet foreach man. If placed in 
line three feet apart they would reach 
more than 18,000 miles, six times the 
distance across the United States from 
Maine to California or more than half 
way around the world. It would re- 
quire a year and sixty-nine days for 
then to pass a given point at the rate 
of four miles an hour, walking ten hours 
a cay. This is a tremendous force. 
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Besides these there are hundreds of 
thousands of members of the Sunday 
Schools, who, though not members of 
the Church, are indirectly connected 
with the Church and are on the side 
of righteousness. 

Are these church forces able to cope 
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The investigation of this subject has 
been made through three sources: pris- 
on records, the Christian ministry and 
the courts. We shall take these up 


in their order. 


Trstmony of Prison RECORDS 

Of 25,726 persons imprisoned in 
twenty-seven state penitentiaries, 6028 
professed Roman Catholicism and 
13,854, Protestantism. ‘These consti- 
tuted 77.3 per cent of the whole number. 
The remaining 22.7 per cent was made 
up of Jews, Mormons and others; also 
of a few foreign cults and of many who 
professed no religion. 

Of 7108 in nineteen reform schools, 
industrial schools and the like, 1348 
professed Roman Catholicism and 
2345, Protestantism—an aggregate of 
3688, or 51.9 per cent. Adding for 


these two classes of institutions, it is 
found that in a population of 32,884, 
7871 professed Roman Catholicism 
and 16,199, Protestantism, making 
23,570 in all, or 71.8 per cent of the 






27 state penitentiaries 






19 reform, industrial 
and other schools . 
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with the criminal situation in our land? 
Or are they able to make such a contri- 
bution as will, with other forces, effect 
a solution of the crime problem? And 
if they are, will they arise to the respon- 
sibility? And if they do arise, what 
course should they pursue? 


A CURB ON CRIME 


entire population. ‘These forty-six in- 
stitutions represent twenty-eight dtf- 
ferent states located in all parts of the 
Union, and hence these religious condi- 
tions may be taken as a fair index =o 
the religious conditions in all our insti- 
tutions, and, we believe, to the whole 
criminal population. The results of 
this investigation are tabulated below. 
Do these facts teach that the great 
majority, 71.8 per cent, of our crimi- 
nals come from our churches? If so,’ 
the churches produce more than their 
share; for, even by counting the total 
membership of the churches as 47,009- 
OCO, this is a little less than 48 per cent 
of the population. Does 48 per cent 
of the population—and that the church 
membership—produce 71.8 per cent 
of the criminals? This is incredible. 
Two considerations will relieve us of 
this difficulty: (1) Large numbers of 
those who count themselves Protest- 
ants were never members of any church. 
Protestantism does not necessarily 
involve church membership. (2) A 
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considerable portion of those who are 
or have been members cannot be count- 
ed as active members. Some joined in 
infancy. Many others have been only 
nominal members. Besides these con- 
siderations, no doubt some . called 
themselves members when only their 
parents were members. 


TESTIMONY OF THE MINISTRY 


Chaplains of the penitentiaries were 
asked if any of the prisoners in their 
institutions had ever been active mem- 
bers of the Church. It was found that 
very few institutions had any records 


on this point. Five answers were re- 
ceived as follows: 
Prison Population Active Church Members 
1,600 200 (1:8) 
900 160 (1:5 6) 
218 1 (1:218) 
250 1 (1:250) 
2,963 862 (1:82) 


According to this calculation the 
active church membership furnishes 
only one twenty-fourth of its propor- 
tion of criminals. But it is unsafe to 
draw conclusions from such a meager 
basis. The writer once visited the 
West Virginia Penitentiary at Mounds- 
ville and was told that after careful 
investigation only two out of a popu- 
lation of more than twelve hundred 
had ever been active church members. 

The question was asked of a consid- 
erable number of ministers from all 
parts of the country whether any 
persons who had ever been members of 
any of the churches of which they had 
been ministers had turned out to be 
criminals. ‘They were asked to answer 
according to their present knowledge 
without investigation. The average 
length of the ministry of those from 
whom replies were received was twenty- 
two years, and the average number of 
churches they had served was six. The 
Jarge average number of churches is 
accounted for by the fact that several 
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of them had had circuits including 
many churches. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the ministers were men of 
wide experience. Some of ttem were 
prominent in their fields. 

Fifty-eight answers were rezeived as 
follows: twenty-two answered positively 
“no”; thirteen answered “yes.” The 
greatest number of crimes reported by 
any one minister was four. Tae crimes 
reported were as follows: 


Immorality ..... 8 Forgery. ....... 4 
Murder....... 5 Embezzlement..... 4 
Theft sss gasai 9 Non-support .. ... 1 
Defalcation .. 1 Robbery... ...... 2 


There were three suicides. This 
is a wholesome record. Fifty-eight 
ministers with an average miristery of 
twenty-two years knew of only thirty- 
seven crimes (suicides included) having 
been committed by members of their 
churches. We do not pretend that 
these were all the crimes committed: 
and those who answered “no” may 
have been mistaken, t.e. there may 
have been crimes committed of which 
they knew nothing, such as sexual 
crimes, and thefts. 

All this taken into account, we are 
still justified in concluding that with 
these ministers, crime in their parishes 
had been reduced to a minimum, and 
because these reports came from all 
parts of the country, it seems fair to 
conclude that there is much less crime 
in the membership of the churches 
according to number than in the re- 
mainder of the population. The words 
of a Texas minister, in reply to an in- 
quiry, seems to us to express e general 
truth: 


I was three years pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Rusk, Texas, where the East 
Texas Penitentiary is located, and fre- 
quently preached for the convicts. I in- 
vestigated the subject you are locking into 
then and found that most of the prisoners 
who were church members hed either 
joined the church after they got in trouble, 
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or they joined in childhood and had poor 
instruction in religion and bad environment. 


TESTIMONY OF THE COURTS 


As all convicted criminals go through 
the courts, it is especially enlightening 
to know their testimony in regard to 
the relation of the Church to crime. 
Judge Cleland of Chicago mformed the 
writer as follows: 


I established some few years ago the 
“Parting of the Ways Home” in this city, 
where we receive men from our House of 
Correction whom we board and clothe and 
for whom we obtain employment. We 
have had up to this time something over 
three thousand men. We investigated the 
religious affiliations of one thousand in 
order to give us an average. We ascer- 
tained that of this number the religious 
affiliations were as follows: 


Per Cent Per Cant 
Catholics......... 49.6 Disciples... 1.4 
Methodists 12.7 Reformed er 
Baptists.......... 9.4 Christian Science. .8 
Lutherans. ....... 8.9 Unitarian ...... 3 
Presbyterians . 7 8 Evangelical ..... 2 
Episcopalians .... 5 8 Christian Catholic .1 
Congregational 18 Nazarene ..... 1 
Jews .. 1... 135 United Brethren. .1 


per cent as Roman Catholic and 48.0 
per cent as Protestants. No percent- 
age is left for those who made no pro- 
fession. But it is impossible to tell 
how many of these were ever actively 
engaged in church work. Mere nomin- 
al membership counts for little. Still 
we cannot doubt that some of these 
were some time in their lives active 
church members. 

The probation officer of a California 
court writes in these words: 


Over half of our Juvenile Court wayward 
children have at least nominal church con- 
nection. Of our adult felony probationers 
about four-fifths have no active church 
connection, but most had Sunday School 
and then nominal church connection once. 

Some have even grown up without know- 
ing what the Gospels are, and some few 
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have never been inside a church. It is clear 
that a man who really belongs to a church, 
actively, is a conserving and conservacive 
member of the community. He is also 
economically better off than the men who 
become through weakness criminals. 

The boy may go to Sunday School and 
his people have no church connection. No 
home backing for Sunday School teaching. 

On the whole for a boy or girl to have 
active Sunday School connections, or for a 
man or woman to have active church con- 
nections, gives, I think, an advantage of 
two or three to one, against the likelihood 
of becoming wayward or criminal, and yet I 
have some ministers’ sons on probation for 
felonies. 


Judge Lewis L. Fawcett, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., writes as follows: 


You make the inquiry whether I have 
kept a count of the young people sent by 
me to Sunday School, and on that point 
may I state that in every case where I sus- 
pend sentence on a boy I insist, if he be a 
Protestant, that he go back to the Sunday 
School and continue in attendance until he 
be at least twenty-one years of age. Lf he 
be a Catholic, that he join the Holy Neme 
Society or other organization of the Catho- 
lic Church of his community and become a 
practical Catholic, by that I mean one who 
attends Communion and the Masses; and if 
he be a Hebrew that he attend all Temple or 
Synagogue Services, until he at least attain 
manhood estate. 

During the six years that I have been on 
this bench my suspended sentences have 
exceeded 300 boys and more than 325 men, 
and less than five per cent of those to whom 
the encouragement of impunity has been 
given have been returned to the court for 
violation of parole or the commission of 
subsequent offenses. . . . 

During my term on the bench there has 
not been a boy convicted of a crime who has 
been a member of or attended at Sunday 
School at the tume of the commission of the 
offense. I hold that the church is the real 
curb on crime, and I may add to the afore- 
said that of all the adults who have bzen 
convicted, not one has been an active mem- 
ber of any church. It seems to me that if 
boys can be controlled and guided and held 
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by the church influences during the forma- 
tive periods of their lives, during their teens 
between the ages of twelve and twenty, 
there need be little fear of their going wrong 
subsequent to that time. 


Judge Fawcett, as quoted in the 
Interary Digest from the Boston Con- 
gregationalist, says: 


Approximately 2,700 cases have been 
brought before me in my five and a half 
years of service on the bench. During all 
this time I have never had to try a mar. who 
was at the time of the alleged offense, or 
ever had been, an active member of the 
church. 

I have asked each young defendant if he 
was a member of or an attendant at Sunday 
School, and I have never been answered 
“veg,” I believe in Sunday Schools. 
When by means of suspended sentences or 
merciful devices I have seen fit to give 
prisoners opportunities to lead better lives 
in freedom, I have in every case insisted 
that the first thing they must do is to join 
a Sunday School. 


Hon. Robert J. Wilkin, of the Juven- 
ile Court of Brooklyn, said: 


I cannot see how immoral or unreligious 
people can be decent law-abiding people. 

The record of a Chicago judge for two 
years showed that no divorces had been 
granted to any persons where both persons 
belonged to the same church and attended 
services regularly. A Kansas City judge 
gave out a similar report recently. 


Judge Lindsey writes, speaking of a 
majority of our criminals: 


They can be re-made as easily as the 
“River Front Gang” was re-made if we 
would use the methods of Christianity on 
them and not those of a sort of fiendish 
paganism that exacts “an eye for an eye,” 
and exacts it in a spirit of vengeance. ? 


In a fine article by Judge Kavanagh, 
Judge of the Superior Court of Chicago, 
published in the Seattle Post Intelli- 
gencer of December 28, 1924, the judge 
writes: 


3 The Beast, p. 149, 
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But the law absolutely needs for its 
success and merciful functioning the aid of 
religion. The church influence can never 
supplant (evidently a misprint) to be as 
effective as the home influence, but religion 
can create and maintain the safe and nor- 
mal mfluence. In lands where churches 
are full the prisons are empty; where the 
churches are empty, the prisons are full. 

Seventy-five years ago this nation was 
the most law-abiding country on earth. 
We had twenty-three millions in popula- 
tion, but all our prisons, great and small, 
contained, tried and untried, only seven 
thousand persons. Everyone went to 
church. I am fully aware of the sneers 
with which these claims will be met by all 
the pseudo-scientists who are writing on 
this subject. Very few of them in all their 
lives have ever talked confidentially for 
half an hour with a criminal. Against 
their lack of practical experience I place 
the evidence of every worthwhile prison 
warden, of all well-known police officers, 
and that of men who, above all others, 
know the inner mind of the criminal—the 
prison chaplains. 

The prison reports contain tables show- 
ing the creeds of the convicts and most of 
them report themselves as Catholic, Protes- 
tant or Jewish, but each of them, long be- 
fore he turned criminal, had abandoned his 
faith. 

This was necessarily true, because before 
one becomes a criminal he must first stifle 
his finer emotions, and religion is the 
protector and the nurse of the finer emo- 
tions. These emotions build the first 
barricade against crime in the human mind, 
and the heaviest cost for crime is paid in 
penalty, not by the physical bodies of the 
convicts against which sentence i3 pro- 
nounced, but by the mangled and agonized 
emotions of all concerned for him. . . 

How is it that the churches of America 
have lost their grip on so many troubled 
millions? Is it because the ministers of 
our religion have grown satisfied with the 
mere routine and mechanical work of their 
calling? Sermons are not so much needed 
by the tempted as the personal touch. The 
oldtime clergyman who sought out and 
understood the needy homes and who 
talked with the tempted girl and boy, so 
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far as prevention of crime was concerned, 
lived a life worth a dozen of those of the 
eloquent scholars in the pulpit. 


Such is the testimony of the courts. 
It shows conclusively that Christianity 
is not a crime-producing, but a crime- 
preventingreligion, and that the Church, 
though far from ideal, is not a crime- 
producing, but a crime-preventing 
institution. To quote Judge Fawcett 
again: 

I herewith inform you that if the teaching 
of the churches were followed there wouldn’t 
be any crime. The church is the real curb 
on crime and the greater the activity of its 
pastors and workers, the more society will 
benefit. 


If the Church produced criminals 
according to the entire population she 
would produce one in every fifty of her 
membership. Using the answers of 
the five prison chaplains as a basis, the 
number is one out of every one hundred 
and fifteen. Using the report of the 
ministry as a basis, and supposing they 
were preaching for the average church 
membership (125, including chapels 
and missions), she produces one crim- 
inal for every one hundred and fifty- 
six of her membership. This, of course, 
is not a fair estimate, as most of these 
ministers are preaching for good-sized 
churches. 

The evidence of the courts reduces 
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the number stil more. Judge Faw- 
cett’s experience reduces it to zero. 
This, however, cannot be taken as a 
rule everywhere. Some active mem- 
bers of the Church do become crimi- 
nals, but the number is very small, per- 
haps not more than one in a thousand. 
That criminals are not expected to 
come from the active church member- 
ship is shown by the unusual astonish- 
ment when such a person does become 
a criminal, as in the case of the noted 
Richeson. That religion which has 
caused men to die for liberty and the 
best interests of mankind is not a crim- 
inal-producing religion. On the con- 
trary, it is the great power that has 
kept crime down. It is the “real curb 
on crime,” as Judge Fawcett puts it. 
The words of the Boston Congregation- 
alist are fitting here: 

Most of our respectable, attractive com- 
munities of high moral tone are so because 
the Church of Christ is there. Our beauti- 
ful towns are what they are, instead of being 
hotbeds of vice, drunkenness and crime, 
because the Church is there. Church 
members are not usually criminals, what- 
ever else they are. Neither are all non- 
church members criminals, but the vast 
majority of criminals come from their class. 
Were not the town predominantly Christian 
crime would make it impossible as a home. 
... The stronger the Church is, the 
cleaner, healthier, safer, happier, more 
respectable the town. 


Il. THE CAUSES OF CRIME 


For our purpose we divide causes 
into two classes: First, those for which 
the criminal himself is partially, chiefly 
or wholly responsible; second, those 
for which society is partially, chiefly 
or wholly responsible. These, of course 
frequently overlap, and cannot there- 
fore always be clearly distinguished. 
Nor is it always possible to tell whether 
society or the criminal is chiefly respon- 
sible. But the classification suffices 


for our purpose. In this discussion, 
we must be content with conclusions 
rather than with processes of argument 
by which the conclusions are reached. 


(1) WHERE THE CRIMINAL IS ' 
RESPONSIBLE 
(1) Poverty —There can be no doubt 
that poverty is a cause of crime, nor 
that it is a condition produced frequent- 
ly by industrial situations. This in- 
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dustrial question will claim considera- 
tion later. In our investigations it was 
shown that more criminals come from 
the laboring classes than from any 
other, 30 per cent of all. However, it 
must be remembered that the laboring 
class is very large in this country. Still 
the criminals from this class are out of 
proportion to the class. From labor- 
ers and servants come one-half of our 
criminals, and these are, of course, the 
poorer classes. While many other 
causes enter in to make laborers crimi- 
nals, poverty, it is pretty generally 
agreed, is a cause of crime. Where the 
criminal himself is responsible, his 
poverty may be due to his physical or 
intellectual inability to secure a paying 
position; or he may make good wages 
and squander them through personal 
habits or bad management; or una- 
voidable misfortune may come upon 
him. Whatever the cause, he becomes 
poor, and he will steal rather than 
starve. Theft is the one great crime 
of the poor. Larceny, which has been 
shown to be the most frequent crime, 
is the handmaid of poverty. Ferri 
believes that crimes against property 
reach their climax in the winter months. 
Cold and hunger will drive men to 
theft. 

(2) Passion-—Some men have un- 
controllable tempers. When provoked 
by injustice or disappointment they 
become abject slaves of temper, espe- 
cially if incited by liquor, and commit 
criminal acts which they afterward 
deeply regret. Here passion is a sec- 
ondary cause, but nevertheless a cause. 
Disappointment in securing an office 
inflamed the passions of Charles Gui- 
teau and was a part of the cause of the 
assassination of President James A. 
Garfield. 

(3) Jealousy—This “green-eyed 
monster” has been responsible for a 
vast amount of crime. Kings and 
queens have gone down before its pow- 
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er, and even Christ of Galilee was 
crucified largely out of jealousy. This 
is sometimes an accompanying, some- 
times an only cause. 

(4) Lust.—The records of twenty- 
four institutions show 1895 crimes of 
immorality out of a total of 24,804, or 
7.8 per cent. This is perhaps a good 
general average. 

(5) Liquor-— When the licensed 
saloon was in existence intoxicating 
drink was connected with about 85 per 
cent of the crime in the whole couniry. 
Since the saloon was outlawed, drink- 
ing has decreased and a smaller per- 
centage of the crime is due to liquor, 
yet it cannot be doubted that it is re- 
spousible for or at least connected with 
a good deal of crime. 


(2) Wuere Society Is RESPONSIBLE 


(1) Ignorance or a lack of interest.— 
One instance will suffice here—that of 
jails. It is a hard criticism on our 
penal system and therefore on society 
at large to say that the very institu- 
tions that ought to lift men to higher 
levels are really dragging them down to 
lower ones. A visit to any ordinary 
jail or penitentiary will convince any- 
one of this fact. Often poorly venti- 
lated and poorly lighted, small and 
dirty cells, idleness, cruel and profane 
officers—what encouragement do these 
conditions afford for better living? 

Judge Lindsey in his book, The Beast, 
tells the following story: 


Still another lesson I learned from an 
inveterate little runaway named Harry. 
After several attempts to reform him, I 
sentenced him to the Industrial School in 
Golden; and this being before the days of 
the Detention School, he was returned to 
the jail until a sheriff could “take him up.” 
That night the jailer telephoned me that 
Harry was in hysterics, screaming in his 
cell and calling wildly to me to help him. 
“You'd better come down, Judge,” the 
jailer said, “an’ see if you can get him 
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quiet.” I went to the jail. Inside the 
steel doors were opened and the steel bolts 
withdrawn, one by one, with a portentous 
clanking and grating. It was as if we were 
about to penetrate to some awful dungeon 
in which a murderous giant was penned—so 
formidable were the iron obstacles that were 
swung back before us and clashed shut on 
our heels. And when I reached, at the end 
of a guarded corridor, the barred door of 
Harry’s cell, there, in the dim glow of a 
light overhead, the boy lay asleep on the 
floor, his round little legs drawn up, his 
head pillowed on his tiny arm, his baby 
face pale under the prison lamp. The 
sight was so pitifully ridiculous that I 
choked at it. It seemed such a folly—such 
a cruel folly—to lock up a child in such a 
place of lonely terror. 


This condition has been corrected in 
‘ Denver, but in how many cities in our 
land has it not been corrected! 

Judge Cleland of Chicago has written 
forcibly on this point. He says: 


In my opinion the greatest enemy of the 
church is not the saloon or gambling house, 
but the jail; and I am in hopes that some 
day it will find it out. Of what avail is it 
for the pastors to preach the duty of over- 
coming evil with good, and the binding 
authority of the Golden Rule, when the 
state, through its criminal courts and jails, 
is teaching that all this is a mistake and 
that the way to overcome evil is by doing 
evil. 

I believe the greatest impediment to-day 
to the missionary enterprise of the church 
at home, but especially abroad, is the 
practical testimony given by the hundreds 
of thousands of the foreigners, the principal 
victims of our penal systems. Tens of 
thousands of these foreigners return every 
year to their native countries and there 
spread the news of how this Christian 
government puts into operation through 
its criminal courts and jails those principles 
which are totally at variance with the teach- 
ing of our missionaries. 


Here is the inscription on the old 
prison at Edmburgh. It fits well the 
American prison. 
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A prison is a house of care, 
A place where none can thrive, 
A touchstone true to try a friend, 
A grave for men alive. 
Sometimes a place of right, 
Sometimes a place of wrong, 
Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 
And honest men among. 


(2) Neglect.—Neglect on the part 
of parents to give their children proper 
training at the adolescent period, lack of 
proper home restraint, society’s neglect 
of homeless children and children of 
broken homes, neglect of physical and ` 
mental training near the 50-line where 
criminality rises perceptibly. Such in- 
excusable neglect should make society 
blush with shame. 

(3) Inadequate or perverted public 
opinion.—Here we have laxity in pros- 
ecution, unwillingness and fear on the 
part of citizens to protest, ineffective 
detention and prosecution of criminals, 
immoral and exciting picture shows, 
newspapers and the underground liq- 
uor business. The last two, but one, 
are of special importance. Who can 
doubt that evil impressions are made 
daily on the minds of millions of young 
people by many modern picture shows? 
The picture show has great possibili- 
ties for good, but there is evidence to 
show that it has contributed in no 
small way to juvenile crime. This 
statement is made on the basis of testi- 
mony of juvenile courts. Crimes com- 
mitted by boys have been traced di- 
rectly to impressions received at 
picture shows. The writer recalls 
overtaking a boy of about nine years 
on a street of one of our large cities 
one evening after dark. The boy was 
alone. He was asked where he was 
going, and he said he was going to the 
picture show. He was asked what 
kind of pictures he liked and he said he 
liked the Wild West pictures. He was 
then interrogated as to why he liked 
the Wild West pictures and his reply 
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was that he liked to see the shooting. 
Think of the impressions that were made 
on that boy’s mind that evening! Is 
it any wonder that juvenile crime is so 
prevalant in our country? Publcopin- 
ion must be so changed that a better 
class of pictures will be demanded. 
As the picture show business is carried 
on to-day, the pictures are entirely too 
suggestive of crime and lust. 

Next to the picture show, perhaps, 
is the newspaper, which reports crime 
in big headlines and pictures the crimi- 
nal with his mask and tools committing 
some blood-curdling deed. ‘These things 
tend to stir the young mind to imita- 
tion. On this point Lombroso remarks: 


Civilization, by favoring the creation and 
dissemination of newspapers, which are al- 
ways & chronicle of vices and crimes, and 
often nothing else, has furnished a new 
cause of crime by inciting criminals to 
emulation and imitation. It is sad to think 
that the crime of Troppman brought the 
circulation of the Petit Journal up to 600,- 
000, and that of the Figaro to 210,000, and 
it was doubtless for this reason that this 
crime was imitated almost immediately in 
Belgium and in Italy. 

A strong indictment of this phase of 
the modern press is found in an edito- 
rial in “The Minnesota Prison Mirror,” 
published by the convicts in the State 
Prison at Stillwater, Minnesota. Says 
the editor: 


The newspaper of to-day is the chief 
disseminator of information on criminal 
matters. It is the thief’s text-book and 
every robbery it details is a new lesson to 
him, It is true that the public is to some 
extent forewarned against the danger of 
being duped by the methods which the 
newspapers expose; but honest people do 
not read the accounts of criminal trans- 
actions with as much avidity as do dis- 
honest persons, consequently do not absorb 
so much information. When a bank rob- 
bery occurs the most minute particulars are 
given of the modus operandi, and in many 


4 Crime: Its Causes and Remedies, p. 54. 
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instances the cracksmen’s whole kit of tools 
is accurately delineated in illustrations. 
The banker, having little use foz such in- 
formation, soon forgets all he has read about 
it; but on the othér hand, the aspiring bur- 
glar stores the minutiae away -n the secret 
recesses of his memory for future use. 


Nor is this influence of the press 
limited to the newspaper. The dime 
novel, especially the “blood and thun- 
der” story, is partly respcnsible; so, 
also, popular stories of real criminals, 
such as those of Jessie James and of the 
Younger Brothers, stir up to crime the 
young boy who has red blood in his 
veins. Society is flooded to-day with 
all kinds of literature, much of which 
is unfit for any mind to peruse, and su- 
premely so for the young mind. 

(4) Industrial conditions.—The first 
of these we mention is female labor. 
Reference is here made to young women 
and mothers. One cannot visit de- 
partment stores, factories and the like 
without feeling that the hard work of 
being on one’s feet for many hours and 
waiting on scores and even hundreds 
of people each day is ruincus to the 
nervous system; that the cramped and 
uniform position in which many remain 
for hours at a time is shattering to the 
constitution; that the vile language 
that is often used in factories employ- 
ing both male and female labor is de- 
grading to the morals; anc that all 
these tend to disqualify woman for her 
highest and heaven-assigned mission 
of motherhood. All these things re- 
act on the child and reduce its resist- 
ance against the evils of the world. 

Child labor is another phese of our 
industrial situation which is undoubt- 
edly a cause of both juvenile and adult 
crime. Childlabor is a monster stalking 
abroad in the land devouring whom it 
will. It is a pitiful sight to see mere 
children in stores and factories who 
ought to be at home and im school. 
They need parental care and training 
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and they need education. In some 
cases they are compelled to be there on 
account of home conditions. Myron 
E. Adams says there are three kinds of 
homes that help to make juvenile 
criminals; the home of inherent pover- 
ty, the home of accidental destitution, 
.and the home of immoral or criminal 
tendency.’ The power of early training 
is very great. Children should be in 
their homes until their characters are 
well formed. But sometimes both 
parents and children work, all come 
home tired in the evening, and there 
is little of that vital influence that 
ought to associate itself with the names 
parent and child. 

Vice and crime are notorious among 
news and errand boys, and the reasons 
are evident. The same, of course, is 
true of girls acting in these capacities, 
though there are few of them. The 
writer cannot help recalling one little 
girl he used to see every Sunday morn- 
ing standing on the cold street corner 
selling papers. For aught he knows 
she was there every morning. What 
an opportunity for an evil boy or a 
lecherous man to lead her astray! But 
how much better off is the girl in the 
shop or factory? None whatever. 
She may have much less opportunity to 
grow into noble womanhood. Now 
there are hundreds and thousands of 
young boys and girls working in differ- 


ent occupations in our land. Here are 
the government figures for 1920. They 
cover the ages from 10 to 15. 

It should be remembered that all 
these were between ten and fifteen 
years of age, and it is almost certain 
that the actual numbers were consid- 
erably larger. Where ought these 
plastic boys and girlsto be? Certainly 
in the home and school. All these 
unnatural conditions tend to weaken 
the physical, the intellectual and the 
moral nature and thus make the road 
to crime easier. 


In this boasted land of freedom there are 
bonded baby slaves, 
And the busy world goes by and does not 
heed. 
They are driven to the mill, just to glut and 
overfill 
Bursting coffers of the mighty monarch, 
Greed. 
When they perish we are told it is God’s 
will 


Oh, the roaring of the mill, of the mill! 
— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Tending in the same direction are 
unsanitary conditions, long hours and 
low wages. That low wages are a con- 
tributing cause to low morals was clear- 
ly brought out by the investigations of 
the Chicago Vice Commission several 
years ago, employers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And it is but a step 
from low morals to crime when the oc- 


5 The Outlook, Aug. 4, 1906. 
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casion for crime arises. This affects 
both men and women. 

(5) Soctal conditions.—Closely akin 
to industrial conditions are social con- 
ditions. So close is this relationship 
that the former are often the cause of 
the latter. Unwise marriage and di- 
vorce laws no doubt contribute indirect- 
ly their share to crime. And what 
shall we say of our tenement houses 
with their “dark hallways, dark living 
rooms, poor sewerage and bad air?” 
It would seem as if the powers of dark- 
ness had combined to design our tene- 
ment houses. They are hotbeds of dis- 
ease, vice and crime, and yet society 
“winks” at them. 

Added to these social conditions is 
the rearing of children in the streets. 


The training of children is a well-known 
theme, but will never be worn out as long 
as new generations come upon the scene of 
action, Startling emphasis has just been 
laid upon the subject by the last message of 
that life-long criminal and gang-leader, who 
was shot upon the streets of New York. 
“T never allow my boy to play marbles for 
keeps. That was the beginning of my 
criminal career. I never allow him to be 
on the street at night. Iam training him in 
athletics.” Is it remarkable that a gam- 
bling mania is upon the country from Wall 
Street to the boys on the curb? The 
mothers in the parlor, the fathers in the 
club, the hobos in the saloon, the college 
boys on the athletic field, the children on 
the street are all playing for keeps. Here 
is a tropical climate for crime.’ 

Besides all these there are heredity, 
illiteracy, race, climate, topography, 

t Gospel of the Kingdom, Dec. 1912. 
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wealth, all related to crime as Lomb- 
roso and others have pointed out, and 
all of which, except illiteracy, may 
contribute to righteousness as well as 
to crime. 

Such, then, are the causes of crimi- 
nality, and such are the forces with 
which the Church must deal in seeking 
to eliminate criminality from the land. 
Many they are, and difficult of re- 
moval. They constitute a mighty 
mountain, which, if the Church has 
faith enough, she can cast mts the sea 
—the sea of oblivion. It will be no 
small task. It will be a greater task 
than the abolition of Chattel Slavery. 
The Church must not be satisfied to 
deal with effects only or even primarily. 
What boots it if she cuts off a few 
branches here and there, but leaves the 
giant tree with its massive roots in that 
which nourishes it? She must kill the 
germ rather than deal with the effects 
of the disease. ‘This she ought to do 
and not leave the other undone. The 
Church is not doing her full duty to- 
ward destroying the spirit of crime, 
which, like a mighty whirlpool, is suck- 
ing in its thousands of youths every 
year. In answer to a questicn as to 
whether the Church is doing her full 
duty m this matter sent out to ministers 
and others, only two answered in the 
affirmative. The words of Hon. W. J. 
Northern, ex-governor of Georgia, 
voices the sentiment of many. “Not 
by any means,” he said, “the Church 
seems to be dead asleep on all these 
subjects.” The Church must wake up. 
She must not fiddle while Rome burns. 


IV. THE CHURCH AS A FACTOR IN THE ELIMINATION OF THE 
CAUSES OF CRIME 


There are three fundamental in- 
stitutions of society—the state, the 
family and the Church; and these are 
based on three fundamental elements 
of human nature—the social, the 


moral and the religious. The state has 
for its chief foundation the social 
nature of man; the family, the moral; 
and the Church, the religious. But 
these are not mutually exclusive. All 
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three elements are found in all three 
institutions, and perhaps none of them 
could exist without all three, but the 
social, the moral and the religious na- 
ture of man are the chief foundations 
respectively of the state, the family 
and the Church. The best interests of 
society demand that these fundamental 
elements be properly recognized and 
developed, both in the individual and 
in the organization. 

For its own development, there are 
two things with which society must deal 
—causes and effects. Neither of these 
can be ignored without fatal results. 
Which of these institutions must deal 
with causes and which with effects? 
Here again lines cannot be drawn too 
closely. But it must be admitted that 
those institutions which are the out- 
growth, fundamentally, of the moral 
and the religious nature must deal 
especially with causes, and that the 
major portion of dealing with effects 
must rest with that institution which 
is the outgrowth of the social nature. 
This being true, the home and the 
Church are the chief institutions to see 
that causes are what they ought to be, 
and on the state is the chief burden of 
dealing with effects. The family can 
deal very little with effects, but it can 
wield a powerful influence on causes. 
The state must deal somewhat with 
causes, but chiefly with effects, and the 
Church must deal partly with effects, 
but primarily with causes. Thus we 
have two institutions which by their 
very nature must spend most of their 
energy on that which is basal and in- 
ternal, and one, on that which is com- 
paratively superficial and external. 
This is as it should be. 

Limiting ourselves now to the Church 
in its relation to crime, we conclude 
that the Church must deal primarily 
with the causes of crime, while not ig- 
noring its effects. Having presented 
the causes of crime in our third article, 
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we are now prepared to consider the 
question: What is the proper work of 
the Church in the elimination of the 
causes of crime? ‘This is a very impor- 
tant interrogation, and before attempt- 
ing to answer it, we lay down the fol- 
lowing principles: 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


(1) In the last analysis, the solution 
of the problem of crime, as of all of our 
social, moral and spiritual problems, 
is to be found in the salvation of the 
individual. As long as sin is in a man’s 
heart, it will seek some way of express- 
ing itself. Good laws are good things 
and the more we have of them the bet- 
ter as long as they are enforced; but it is 
a well-known fact that in a democracy, 
laws, no matter how good they are, are 
not well enforced unless there is a strong 
public conscience behind them, and a 
strong, wholesome public conscience 
depends, in the ultimate analysis, on 
a strong, wholesome individual con- 
science. There is no form of govern- 
ment that can be set up, no matter 
what its regulations nor with what a 
firm hand its sceptor is swayed, that 
can completely eliminate wrong-doing 
as long as the desire for wrong-doing 
is in the heart. This is true for two 
reasons: first, the uneducated man who 
has evil in his heart will bluntly com- 
mit his crime, hoping to escape detec- 
tion; second, the man of ability and 
education who has the same kind of 
evil in his heart will commit crime be- 
cause he believes he will be able to 
evade the law. If his ability is intel- 
lectual, he will endeavor to find some 
loophole in the law of which he will take 
advantage, or by some other twist or 
turn he has faith that he can avoid 
prosecution. If his ability,is financial, 
he will squarely disobey not only the 
spirit but the letter of the law, and 
depend on entangling the prosecutor, 
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the judge or the jury in the yoke of 
financial bondage. 

These truths have been illustrated 
and multiphed thousands of times in 
our land. Laws against child labor, 
for example, have not been enforced 
because there has not been a sufficient 
public conscience behind them; or 
escape has been made through some 
technicality of the law or prosecutors 
have been bought off. The same has 
been true in hundreds of other things 
and the imperative demand for indi- 
vidual righteousness has been manifest- 
ed, not only in the guilty man who 
bought off the prosecutor or perchance 
the judge, but also in the prosecutor or 
the judge who was bought. “‘There’s 
many a slip “twixt the cup and the 
lip,” and there’s many an opportunity 
between the commission of an illegal 
act and the entering of prison doors 
for the criminal to escape. To attempt 
to suppress crime merely by good laws 
is like trying to fasten an incorrigible 
pig in a field. ‘The pig will find some 
way to get out, and as often as one 
place is fastened another will be found. 
We repeat our belief in good laws—we 
could not get along without them— 
but the final solution is in the salvation 
of the individual. 

(2) The individual is eternally bound 
to society and under obligations to it. 
Society is bound together by invisible 
but real ties, and no man can separate 
himself from it and live. Even the 
hermit must depend for the main- 
tenance of life on knowledge gained 
from others. ‘The farmer is bound to 
society by his plow, the carpenter by 
his saw, and the scholar by his book. 
Then there are moral and spiritual 
ties from which one cannot escape if 
he would. We cannot live a day with- 
out depending on our relationship to 
others. Humanity is like the human 
body; every part is related directly or 
indirectly to every other part. “We 
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are members one of another.” The 
solidarity of the race is no chimera. 
It is an everlasting truth, and the 
sooner men find it out the better. 

(8) Society, likewise, is eternally 
bound to the individual, and is there- 
fore under obligation to him. The 
individual preceded society, and the 
latter grew out of the social nature of 
the former. Of course society cannot 
exist without the individual any more 
than the individual can exist without 
society. Of the two the latter is the 
more nearly possible. The family, 
which is one form of organized society, 
is bound to that man in the distant 
forest who fells the trees that make the 
house in which they live, the ckairs on 
which they sit, the table on which they 
eat. The clothing we wear depends on 
the cotton or wool grower, and so on 
with almost everything that makes so- 
ciety possible. Society can no more 
get away from the individual than the 
human body can get away from all its 
members, or a book exist without its 
leaves. Here again the complete soli- 
darity of the race appears. 


CaTHOLICITY OF THE CHURCH 


(4) The Church must ever remain, 
in its nature, a catholic institution. 
That is to say that it must be such as to 
make an appeal to all men without 
regard to their nationality, their politi- 
eal creed, their social standing or their 
place in the industrial world. There 
can be no doubt that the Founder of 
the Church intended that it should 
eventually include all men. It must, 
therefore, be applicable to all men. Its 
life and teachings must be such as all 
men can honestly and conscientiously 
embrace, regardless of their opinions on 
secular questions. It dare not ally it- 
self with any political, social or in- 
dustrial party, no matter how just its 
cause, for it would thereby become a 
sectarian Institution, and be a mere 
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political, social or industrial machine. 
For example, the Church cannot afford 
to ally itself with labor as against 
capital or with capital as against labor, 
no matter how just the cause, for if it 
were to do so, it would “in that very 
hour” become a partisan institution in 
a secular situation. Paul’s attitude on 
the question of slavery is to the point 
on this question. Slavery was wrong in 
Paul’s day—-quite as wrong as to-day. 
But he took no attitude either for or 
against slavery. He sought to convert 
both master and slave so they could 
live on a common level in spiritual 
things. He made brothers of them. 
That beautiful letter in the New Testa- 
ment under the name of “Philemon”’ is 
our justification for this statement. 
It would have been a fatal mistake for 
him to have done otherwise. He was 
not partisan on a social question, but 
catholic. Had this teaching been ad- 
hered to, the churches of this country 
would not have become divided over 
the question of slavery, producing 
woundsnot yethealed. Thosechurches 
which adhered to the non-partisan at- 
titude of the inspired Apostle were not 
rent in twain, but were kept united and 
were thus enabled to execute more ef- 
fectively the higher mission to which 
they were called. Many instances 
could be adduced from history to il- 
lustrate the same principle. The 
Church must remain non-sectarian if it 
will fulfil its purpose of saving the 
world. Any other attitude will be and 
‘ ought to be ruinous. 

Having now a foundation of four 
stones on which to build, let us see if we 
can determine what the superstructure 
ought to be. With these principles as 
a basis, what can the Church do to 
abolish crime and eliminate the causes 
of crime? Be it remembered that it 
must deal with individual, economic, 
social and all other conditions that 
produce crime. 
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Tre CHURCH AND CRIME ELIMINATION 
(1) What can the Church do to elim- 


inate those causes of crime for which 
the individual is partially or wholly 
responsible? It can save the individual. 
This is the only way such causes ever 
can be eliminated. If a man has be- 
come the victim of poverty and thus 
tempted to steal, or commit burglary 
or some other worse crime to obtain 
money, and he has come to this condi- 
tion by his own habits, the Church can 
go to him and save him. Of course it 
ought to save him before; but even now 
it can save him. It can make a man of 
him. This has been done times with- 
out number, and can be done times 
withoutnumberagain. Thereal Chris- 
tian religion has not lost its power to 
save men. “The true full gospel of 
life is the best prevention of crime.” 
This is largely a question of religious 
training. 

At a recent meeting of the Reli- 
gious Education Association, Professor 
Bagley, of the University of Llinois, 
read a startling résumé of an investiga- 
tion of the religious antecedents of 
affiliations of the prisoners in thirteen 
state prisons in the northern tier of 
states. On the basis of the United 
States census estimate of the adult 
membership in religious bodies, the 
ratio of prison commitments to the pro- 
portion of the population affiliated with 


_the several religious bodies was studied. 


Those denominations paying least at- 
tention to the religious education of 
their youth and of their ministry were 
found to be most numerously repre- 
sented in the prisons of all the states. 
In every state prison two of these re- 
ligious bodies had the most representa- 
tives, while the two other bodies paying 
most attention to religious education 
had the fewest in every case.’ This 
is strong testimony from a scientific 
7 Gospel of the Kingdom, Dec, 1912. 
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source. A religion that could save 
Jerry McAuley, a river thief and a 
drunkard, can save anyone; and no one 
can visit or even read the account of 
the McAuley Mission on Water Street 
in New York City, where hundreds of 
men, in the lowest depths of sin, have 
been raised “to walk in newness of 
life,” without realizing this. “‘It is cer- 
tain that nothing else so contributes 
to thorough and permanent reform as 
the teachings of the Bible, the example 
of Christ, the regeneration of the Spirit, 
and the sufficiencies of divine grace.” 
This is the testimony of one who deals 
with prisoners. Save the man, and 
those habits and conditions for which 
he is himself responsible will take care 
of themselves. The stories of conver- 
sion told in Begbie’s Twice Born Men is 
abundant proof of this statement. 
Who ever heard of Jerry McAuley com- 
mitting a crime after the religion of 
Jesus really took possession of him? 

A real turning to God will enable a 
man to overcome his jealousy, his pas- 
sion and his lust, and will drive away 
the demon of thirst for drink. Only 
true religion can do that. The reason 
it has not done it in more cases is be- 
cause the Church has been shamefully 
neglectful of going out and helping the 
fellow that is “down and out.” The 
Church should give him a helping hand, 
and if he falls give it to him again. 
McAuley tried five times before he 
succeeded. The Church (and especial- 
ly the ministry of the Church) needs to 
go and inspire others to go with a burn- 
ing message and find them—find them 
everywhere—in the highways and by- 
ways and hedges, wherever there is a 
man that needs help, for he is a brother. 
It should lift him up and stand him on 
his feet, and help him to walk until he is 
able to walk alone. Then it should go 
out and save another man. This the 
Church can do and do effectively, and 
it will go a long way in solving the prob- 
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lem of crime. This is the partial work- 
ing out of the first principle. 

Then the Church can teach every 
man that it saves that he owes an obli- 
gation to society. This will enable 
him to see that he is bound, morally, 
to save his brother. Science can teach 
that a man is bound to soziety as a 
limb is bound to a tree, but it remains 
for the Church to teach the brother- 
hood of man, which has its founda- 
tions in the fatherhood of God. Thus 
every really saved man will become a 
savior—the Church will becorne a work- 
ing church. No true member will 
sit down and say, “I am saved and 
every one else ought to come as J have 
done,” and still feel no responsibility 
to be one’s brother’s keeper. 

(2) What can the Church do to elim- 
inate those causes of crime for which so- 
ciety is partially or wholly responsible? 
It must cry out from the very house- 
tops that society is bound to the indi- 
vidual—that it owes him the best pos- 
sible chance it can give him. It is 
often said that the world does not owe 
a man a living. That is true, but 
society does owe every man a chance 
to make a living and to be of service 
to society. 

Are crimes due to an inadequate or 
perverted public opinion? Is there a 
laxity in prosecution or ineffective de- 
tention and prosecution of criminals? 
Is there an unwillingness and a fear on 
the part of thecitizens to protest against 
wrong? Let the Church be taught and 
let it teach others to demand justice 
and right in the courts, to fallow their 
Leader and fear nothing. 

Is it an immoral picture show that 
is rulning the morals of the young and 
helping to make criminals out of them? 
No one possesses such power to do away 
with it as do the minister and his people. 
Is it a newspaper that reports crimes 
in blazing letters, and gives a detailed 
description_of how the deed was done? 
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Is it the bootlegging business, which, 
though far less powerful than the out- 
lawed licensed saloon, is working mis- 
chief, not only among those who had 
already learned the habit of drinking 
before the saloon was abolished, but 
also among new victims? Let the min- 
istry and the Church teach and be 
taught that society is bound to the 
youth of our land and owes them a 
chance to be decent and sober. Let 
the Church create such a sentiment as 
this, and it will wipe these nefarious 
influences from our land. The Church 
does not need to go into law suits or 
even suggest methods. The great 
business of the Church is to make men 
Christians and to teach them their fear- 
ful responsibility to all other men and 
the method will be found. 

Are industrial conditions driving 
people to crime? Are men, women 
and children being so crushed by the 
iron hand of Greed that they must be- 
come criminals in order to live? Are 
children from ten to thirteen years of 
age working in the mills? Are wages 
too low for decent living? Are condi- 
tions unsanitary? Let these condi- 
tions be described from the pulpits of 
our land—let them be plainly and ear- 
nestly described—cry aloud for jus- 
tice—cry aloud and spare not. Let no 
minister be cowed by the presence in 
his congregation or membership of an 
employer of child labor or a dispenser 
of starvation wages. Let the minister 
be fearless. Let justice be demanded. 
The spirit of Allan Rutledge and of 
Philip Strong ought to be his. If the 
ministry will do this, “The common 
people will hear them gladly,” and they 
will create a demand for justice that 
must be heeded. No methods need 
be proposed, no sides taken. Create 
the sentiment, season it with the spirit 
of Jesus which is the spirit of peace, 
yet of earnestness, and methods will 
take care of themselves. 
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Are social conditions causing crime? 
Are there bad marriage and divorce 
laws? Aretenement houses filthy, dark 
and unventilated? Let the people know 
it, not once or twice but until the con- 
ditions are removed. So, also, with 
children reared in the street. Let the 
value of boy life and girl life be empha- 
sized. Let the Church teach society 
that these boys and girls are not getting 
a fair chance, that society owes them 
a chance, and that all are brethren— 
that God is the God of all. When the 
right sentiment is created, a better 
place for play will be found. 

All this the Church can do to elimi- 
nate the causes of crime and still main- 
tain her catholicity. She would be 
demanding only that which is univer- 
sally admitted to be right and just. 
There would be nothing partisan or 
sectarian about it, and yet such a power 
could be wielded as would change the 
face of society. Truly, the Church has 
been asleep. But she is beginning to 
awaken. Nor does the Church need 
to depart from the preaching of the 
gospel to do this. All this is in the 
gospel. The gospel of Jesus is a gos- 
pel of justice. It is a gospel of a fair 
chance. It is a gospel of the value of 
life. Itis a gospel of childhood, of man- 
hood and of womanhood. It 1s a gos- 
pel of brotherhood. “For ye tithe 
mint and rue and every herb, and pass 
over justice and the love of God: but 
these ye ought to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.” This 
shows where the Founder of the Church 
stood. He was on the right side of 
this as of every other question. The 
position here taken is that the Church 
as an institution cannot afford to ally 
herself with organizations contending 
on either side of the great industrial, 
social and other questions involving 
conditions that may produce crime, but 
that these conditions can be brought 
strongly and clearly to the notice of the 
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Church and society in general, justice 
demanded, mercy and love urged, hu- 
man beings evaluated, and society 
taught its duty. Then let Christian 
men and women go out into the world’s 
life and, in the spirit of Christ, solve 
the “problems that concern the welfare 
of mankind. The Church may be lik- 
ened to a dynamo where the power is 
produced, and Christian men and wom- 
en are the wires carrying the current of 
the righteousness of God to the crime- 
. producing conditions in our land. 


Says Washington Gladden: 


‘The minister who has become merely or 
mainly political, or seciological, or eco- 
nomical, or scientific, has abandoned his 
vocation. The minister to whom religion 
is not the central and culminating power in 
all his teaching has no right in any Christian 
pulpit. It is the religion of politics, of 
economics, of sociclogy that we are to teach 
—~nothing else. We are to bring the truths 
and powers of the spiritual world, the 
eternal world, to bear upon all these themes. 
This is what we have to do with these social 
questions, and we have nothing else to do 
with them. 


This is the position we maintain the 
Church should take as to the causes 
that produce crime. 

There are three positions taken on 
this question: first, that the Church 
should preach the gospel as it always 
has done, simply to save individual 
souls, and prepare them for eternity; 
second, that the Church should become 
chiefly a social institution, and as such 
eradicate the social evils of our time; 
and third, that the same old gospel 
should be preached—the gospel which 
is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believes—and applied 
to modern conditions for the double 
purpose of ameliorating the ills of soci- 
ety and of preparing men and women 
for an eternal fellowship with their 
Creator. Mankind is given to ex- 

8 Social Salvation, p. 26. 
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tremes. Its opinions swing like a pen- 
dulum. Is there not danger that as 
the Church reacts against the older 
idea that she will swing too far the 
other way? We believe the golden 
mean is the golden way. The Church 
stands as the great motive power in the 
production of character and it must 
burn into the souls of men the truth 
that the character of Jesus must be 
applied in everyday life—in service to 
mankind—end little can it afford to be 
sidetracked from this most funda- 
mental of all services. 

We advocate also the open church 
seven days of the week. Men have 
souls on Monday and Tuesday as well 
as on Sunday, and it is hard for the 
average man to get enough spiritual 
force on Sunday to last him through 
the week. Besides, the open church 
on week days and week-day evenings 
appeals to the practical man. He 
does n’t see why the Church, which 
claims to be such a friend to man, 
should shut him out of its buildings 
six-sevenths of the time. Why should 
a church building be a center of activity 
on Sunday, and a solemn and ghostly 
looking object all the rest of the week? 
Pool rooms, dance halls and brothels 
are open every night in the week, de- 
vouring the souls of men. Why should 
not the Church be open as much of the 
time to try to save them? Here is a 
diagram from “A Rural Survey in 
Ilinois,” made by the Department of 
Church and Country, of the Board 
of Home Missions, of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

Wart Men Murr 


(44 communities in Ilinois) 





Shouldnot thechurch providerooms? 
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V. THE CHURCH AND THE CRIMINAL 


TEs CHURCH AND THH PRISONER 


The folowing points, taken from the 
Social Creed of the Churches as deter- 
mined by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, some 
years ago, relate to our theme, and 
meet our hearty approval: 


(1) For equal rights and complete 
ieee for all men in all stations of 

e 

(2) For the protection of the family 
by the single standard of purity, uni- 
form divorce laws, proper regulation of 

iage and proper housing. 

(3) For the fullest possible develop- 
ment for every child, especially by the 
provision of proper education and 
recreation. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

5) For such regulation of the con- 
ditions of toil for women as shall safe- 
guard the physical and moral health 
of the community. 

(6) For the abatement and preven- 
tion of poverty. 

(7) (This item referred to the liquor 
traffic 


(8) For the right of all men to the 
opportunity for self-maintenance, for 
safeguarding this right against en- 
croachments of every kind, and for 
the protection of workers from the 
hardships of enforced employment. 

(9) For a release from employment 
one day in seven. 

(10) For a living wage as a mini- 
mum in every industry and for the 
highest wage that each industry can 
afford. 


There is another phase of this sub- 
ject that deserves mention. In many, 
perhaps most of our larger cities there 
is a moral (rather, an immoral) rela- 
tionship between the party organiza- 
tions and conditions which tend to 
crime or even criminality itself. It is 
natural for a political party to desire 
power. Politicians desire to remain 
in office. In the larger cities the under- 


world and other elements are often 
very strong—so strong that they often 
hold at least the balance of power. A 
political party may thus allow itself 
to be the tool of criminal forces. This 
is a most unholy alliance. Again, it 
will be conceded that in thousands of in- 
stances crime is protected for a price— 
the price of dollars and cents. “The 
jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
that honor feels.” That men who are , 
hired and paid by the people to see 
that the law is obeyed should them- 
selves disobey the law by accepting 
bribes is a very distressing, not to say 
disgusting, situation. 

What can the Church do in these two 
types of situations? Should the Church 
take up the wage of battle for or against 
any particular political party because 
of its attitude toward criminal elements 
and conditions? Should it take sides 
for or against any particular office 
holder or candidate for office because 
of his attitude toward bribes? We 
seriously doubt the wisdom of such a 
course. ‘That the Church should ever 
become either personal or partisan 
even in moral situations is exceedingly 
doubtful. Should it take such a posi- 
tion and afterward be proved to have 
been mistaken, that fact would reduce 
its spiritual power greatly. It were 
better for the Church to avoid such 
“tangling alliances.” It must not be 
thought of as favoring this or that , 
candidate nor this or that party, but 
as standing for the eternal principles 
of righteousness and insisting in no un- 
certain terms that its members shall be 
true to the righteous principles of the 
gospel. It can insist that its members 
live clean and that they vote for clean 
officials, but as to singling out this or 
that individual or any particular party, 
the Church must leave that to the in- 
dividual, 
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By preaching and insisting upon the 
practice of the fundamental principles 
of purity, honor, square dealing, help- 
fulness, love, Godliness, it will do far 
more to ameliorate the ills of society 
than in any other way. Seemingly it 
will take longer, but in the end it will 
prove more effective. In the strongest 
terms it can condemn bribery or any 
other practice involving moral turpi- 
tude either in persons or parties. It 
has a right to insist that those in public 
office perform their duties faithfully. 
Its most fundamental duty is to get 
men right with God and then they will 
do right in regard to their fellowmen. 

We have seid that the chief work of 
the Church with reference to crime 
relates to causes—to prevention rather 
than to cure. But this is not its only 
work. It must do what it can with 
effects. Many a man is never touched 
by the gospe! before he enters prison 
walls. Ifthe Church has not reached 
him before, surely it ought to try to 
reach him now. Besides, if the Church 
has touched a man, and then he has 
fallen, should she follow him to the 
prison door and leave himto goin alone? 
No, she ought to go in with him—in— 
in—all the way in—into the very 
prison cell. Surely he needs religious 
influences now, if ever. No, the 
Church should not forsake him. If she 
does her duty she will not forsake him. 

What is the Church doing for the 
prisoner? There are many, no doubt, 
who believe that nothing can be done. 
They believe there is a distinct 
criminal class, the members of which 
never could be anything else than crim- 
inals; or if there is not a criminal class 
that those who have become convicts 
have fallen so low as to be beyond re- 
demption. As to the idea that there 
is a criminal class, Lombroso and others 
have sought to prove the existence of 
such a class, but many are persuaded 
that it is a false doctrine. 
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The following from C. E. Ordway, 
in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1905, 
under the heading, “Experiences of a 
Prison Chaplain,” is interesting: 


The first fact to be emphasized as £ result 
of observation is the one that is just now 
rapidly coming to be recognized by society 
in general, namely, that there is, in reality, 
no distinct criminal class, but that crimi- 
nals are mixed in with others in every class. 
That is, there is no particular body of people 
that is differentiated from the rest of the 
human family by reason of certain psy- 
chological characteristics, marked ky cer- 
tain hereditary traits, and possessed of 
special personalities, which can be gathered 
into a group by itself and be correctly desig- 
nated a criminal class. . . . This fact, that 
the average convict is not distinctly dif- 
ferent from other people in manners and 
appearance, when dressed like his fellows 
and mingling with them in the common life, 
is shown by the many instances in which 
I failed to recognize discharged prisoners 
whom I afterward met on the street or at 
the railroad station, or who came to see me 
for a talk or for help before leaving the 
‘town. They were men whom I had spoken 
to Sunday after Sunday in the chapel, and 
seen time and time again at their benches in 
their shops, yet when I met them in citizen’s 
dress I did not know them, saw nothing 
about them different from the hundreds of 
people I met daily in the various walks of 
life; and the thought never entered my 
mind that they were, or ever had been, . 
criminals until they made themselves 
known to me. In no mstance was there 
a hall-mark on them to separate ther into 
a class. 


Maud Ballington Booth adds the 
weight of her name to this position. 
However, the arguments of Lombroso 
and other criminologists are weighty 
and deserve consideration. 

Without stopping to argue the ques- 
tion, and expressing the belief on such 
investigation as we have been able to 
make that the majority of those in our 
prisons are not separated by ear-marks, 
slanting foreheads, and other peculi- 
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arities into a class, we ask: What is the 
Church doing for the man in prison, 
and what ought she to do? 

(1) The Church is represented by a 
chaplain in nearly every penitentiary. 
In many there are two chaplains—a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic. 
Of all the state prisons from which the 
writer received replies, but one had no 
chaplain. 

(2) In only eleven out of forty-six 
institutions were any religious organi- 
zations doing regular work. In a few 
others occasional efforts were made. 
Of the fourteen societies named that 
were doing work, five were Catholic, 
and nine were Protestant. 

(8) Two great organizations have 
established systematic work among the 
prisoners—the Salvation Army and 
the Volunteers of America. ‘The organ- 
ization effected by the Salvation Army 
within the prison is called the Brighter 
Day League, and requires the prisoner’s 
signature to the following points: 


(1) To read a portion of the Bible at 
least once a week, and to kneel in 
prayer each morning and evening, ask- 
ing God for help and guidance. 

(2) To refrain from the use of pro- 
fane language, and to be kind to my 
associates. 

(3) To consider myself from this day 
an abstainer from all intoxicating 
liquors, and to encourage others to do 
the same. 

(4) To obey the rules and regulations 
in the institution of which I am at 
present an inmate, and to obediently 
carry out the instructions of the officials 
of the same. 

(5) To endeavor to always live an 
exemplary life, and to act in such a way 
as to entitle me to be’called a good 
citizen. 

The prison organization of the Vol- 
unteers of America is called the Vol- 
unteer Prison League. Its rules are 
substantially the same as those of the 
Brighter Day League. The Volunteer 
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Prison League has been established ‘in 
Auburn, Clinton and Sing Sing prisons, 
in the state of New York; in Atlanta, 
Ga.; Anamosa and Fort Madison, 
Iowa; Baltimore, Md.; Charlestown, 
Mass.; Canon City, Colo.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Eastern Penitentiary, Pa.; Fol- 
som and San Quentin, Cal.; Fort Lea- 
venworth, Kan.; Joliet and Menard, 
Hl.; Moundsville, W. Va.; Richmond, 
Va.; Salem, Oregon; Trenton, N. J.; 
Wethersfield, Conn.; Baton Rouge and 
Prison Camps, La.; and Prison Camps, 
Miss.,—twenty-four prisons im all. 

There can be no doubt that these 
organizations have done much good 
work. That religious work in prisons 
is conducive of good is strongly sup- 
ported both by chaplains and by other 
officers. One said: “In every prison- 
er there are divine possibilities.” An- 
other expressed himself thus: “Many 
a man who lands in the penitentiary 
is good except in one point, and that 
may be corrected.” Quoting again 
from C. E. Ordway: 


It is my impression that the work of a 
right kind of a chaplain, together with that 
of the lay officials of our prisons, is most 
interesting and fruitful of good for society. 
The convicts are not the terrible creatures 
public imagination often pictures them, 
but are instead exceedingly human, espe- 
cially on the better side of their nature. 
They are responsive to a strong and manly 
personality, to the effects and appeal of the 
sensible earnest clergyman who ministers 
to them, and the officers and others who 
come in contact with them. The best 
preaching, even of the right kind of a 
chaplain, will not, probably, make church 
goers of many of them after they leave the 
prison, but it will make better men of some 
of them. 

These religious influences represent 
the Church at work in our prisons. 
She is doing some work, but could do 
much more. The question of prison 
work should be presented from the pul- 
pit. Christ died for these unforturates 
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as well as for the rest of us. They are 
our “‘brothers in bonds” as Washington 
Gladden puts it. Yes, our brothers. 
Shall the Church do anything for them? 
William J. Batt, Chaplain Emeritus 
of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
when our investigation was made, 
said “Jesus Christ is the greatest 
prison reformer of all the ages.” If 
this is true (and who can doubt it?), 
then His people should do what they 
can to sav2 the “brother in bonds.” 
The Church can do this by 


(1) creating a brotherly attitude 
in tae churchman toward the 
prisoner; 

(2) by icsisting that Christian men 
be chosen as officers; 

(3) by encouraging the enrichment 
of prison libraries with good 
books, of which our prisons 
are sadly in need; 

(4) and by inspiring to personal 
work, 

From the standpoint of personal 
work, there is a deep obligation resting 
on the Church. To neglect the pris- 
oner is toneglect Christ. “I was in 
prison and ye came unto Me.... 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these, 
my brethren, even these least, ye did 
it unto Me; I was in prison and ye vis- 
ited Me not.... Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto one of these least, ye did 
it not unto Me.” Deep sin, it is true, 
has overtaxen the prisoner, but “a 
man’s a man for a’ that,” and he can be 
saved. “If we are disciples of Him 
who came to seek and save the lost, 
these are the hapless ones to whom our 
love will first go forth.” 

Think kindly of the erring, do not thou 
forget, 

However darkly stained by sin, he is thy 
brother yet. 

Heir of the self-same Heritage, child of the 
self-same God, 

He hath but stumbled in the path that thou 
in weakness trod. 
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Another word as to prison libra- 
ries, The churches in a given commu- 
nity could appoint a committee whose 
business it would be to introduce good 
and interesting books into the prison 
library. This would be one of the 
best ways to inspire a new purpose 
in the heart of the prisoner. And it 
would not only inspire a new purpose, 
but it would help him spend much of 
his time in prison in a profitable way, 
instead of meditating on his lost and 
lonely condition and planning new ways 
to commit crime after he gets out. 
What the Church could do to help the 
prisoner ought to be chiefly to help him 
when he again becomes a free man, and 
faces again the problem of life. Most 
of our prisons have libraries, but often 
they are inadequate both in quantity 
and quality. Many of the books need 
to be rebound. New ones should be 
continually added. Especial care ought 
to be exercised in the selection of books 
for juvenile prisoners. 

Along with this work as to books, 
attention should be paid to newspapers 
and magazines. They should be of 
the very best. Why should not the 
Church even provide money for the 
buying of good books and securing 
good magazines if the regular sources 
are not adequate? 

Further, the churches could have a 
prison committee to visit the prison at 
proper times, to talk with the prisoners, 
to carry flowers to the sick, and to as- 
sist in every way to make the atmos- 
phere of the prison what it should be. 
Such a committee could aid the reli- 
gious services in every way open to it, 
help in religious teaching, and be, in a 
word, of real service to the whole insti- 
tution. It is fast coming to be be- 
lieved that a prison should be a place 
of reform as well as of punishment, or 
at least a place where encouragement 
to reformation should be often extended, 
and religion, as we have shown, is a 
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vital element in reform. All this 
would be preparatory to helping the 
prisoner after his term has expired, 
as well as to make his life more whole- 
some while in prison. All this should 
be done, of course, in conjunction with 
the officers and chaplains of the prisons. 


Tar CHURCH AND THE Ex-PRISONER 


On the front of a little pamphlet is 
this picture. First, a prison gate. 
It has swung outward instead of inward, 
but it has been closed, and the keeper 
is fastening the lock. Outside stands 
a man who has served his time in the 
grim prison. Evidently his step is not 
very firm. A good while ago he was at 
the same spot, but he was facing the 
other way. Now he is facing the 
world. He is a freeman. He has no 
prison stripes on now. In front of 
him and a little to his right stands a 
man who is recognized by his well- 
known cap. At his left is another man 
who also may be recognized by the 
picture itself. He is one of the crim- 
inal class. Each of these two men is 
extending his hand to the first, which 
spells invitation. The significant man 
in the group is the discharged prisoner. 
The eye of the observer naturally cen- 
ters on him. Beneath the picture are 
these words, “Outside the Prison Gate 
—-Which Way?” That is the question 
in the ex-prisoner’s mind—‘which 
way?” It is a crisis in his life. Per- 
haps he has been inspired while in pris- 
on to look up and try again. Now an 
old pal meets him and invites him to 
walk the same old path he walked be- 
fore. What will he do? No doubt 
some men after serving their sentences 
in prison go out with the deliberate 
intention of living the old life over. 
But we are persuaded that with many 
this is not true. 

What will determine such an ex- 
prisoner’s future? Evidently the in- 
fluences thrown around him. At least 
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they will’ have much to do with it. 
Shall these influences be good or evil? 
Will the ex-prisoner be reclaimed for 
citizenship or will he again become a 
criminal to despoil society, to be an 
added burden, and worst of all, to send 
himself farther down in the mire of sin? 
Has the Church a responsibility here? 
Most assuredly. The Church has a 
responsibility in the case of every man 
who comes within her reach until he 
dies. 

But what can the Church do for 
this man? First of all it can help to 
carry on and extend the work already 
so nobly begun—the industrial home 
or a like house by a different name, 
which might well be called the Home 
of Another Chance. Here the man 
just out of prison is given an opportu- 
nity to show that he intends to “make 
good.” If he succeeds, employment is 
found for him, and he really has a 
chance in life. Many of them do suc- 
ceed. Mrs. Booth estimates that 75 
per cent of those who pass through 
these institutions (Hope Halls they are 
called by the Volunteers of America) 
succeed in living honorable lives. That 
is surely worth while. If it were only 
25 per cent it would be worth while. 
To save a man is a great work. The 
Prison Association of New York testi- 
fies that 


sixty-eight per cent of Elmira Reformatory 
paroled men have “made good” for their 
paroled period. And we further believe, 
that if our staff of parole agents could be 
doubled, we could raise the sixty-eight 
per cent to seventy-five per cent or more. 
Is that not worth while? We do not and 
cannot say that none of the sixty-eight per 
cent of paroled men never revert to crime. 
But we do say that a systematic parole 
system is indeed splendidly justified when 
it carries seven out of every ten men through 
the most crucial after-prison period. 


Such testimony as this shows that it 
pays to make every effort possible to 
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save the ex-prisoner from going back 
into his old life of crime, and to save 
him for an honest and decent life. It is 
a cause for rejoicing and hope that the 
Christian people of America are begin- 
ning to see their duty in this matter; 
that they are beginning to look with 
compassion on the brother who has 
fallen among thieves—the thieves of 
dishonesty, drunkenness, lust, greed, 
malice—as he has gone down “from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,” and are pouring 
oil and wine into his wounds, taking 
him to their “inns ”—industrial homes, 
Halls of Hope or whatever else they 
may be called—and taking care of 
him. Itisa Christ-like service. 
Says Mrs. Booth: 


During the early years of my work, when 
I first became interested in this great prison 
population, I found the world’s attitude 
toward the prisoner most uncharitable and 
in many instances bitterly antagonistic 
The man who came from prison was 
shunned as if he carried with him some 
noxious affection; the door to honest labor 
was shut in his face; he was pointed out as 
as ex-convict; in every way his path was 
blocked with obstacles. It was no wonder 
that a large number of men returned again 
and again to prison. However hard they 
struggled, the odds against them seemed 
overwhelming. ‘Though there is still much 
room for improvement, I am glad to be 
able to say that a very marked change can 
be seen now throughout the whole American 
world. People were prejudiced because of 
ignorance and because they had never 


stopped to think. 


The following letter was written by 
an ex-prisoner to a man who was known 
to beafriendtoex-prisoners. Theletter 
was afterward placed in the hands of 
Washington Gladden, and he gives it in 
his Social Salvation: 


The main reason for applying to you is 
that I am right now under desperate cir- 
cumstances. IJ have honestly and earnestly 
searched for honest employment all over 
this state and other states. I don’t care 
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how hard the work is or what it may be so 
long as I can support myself by it, so if you 
know anyone you can send me with any 
possible show of a job you will be doing me 
a great kindness and God knows I will 
heartily appreciate and will make it my 
business to show you that I heartily ap- 
preciate. It is my earnest desire to do 
what is honorable and right, but as my 
friend may have told you, I have 
been so unfortunate as to have served time 
in the Ohio State’s Prison and this ssems to 
keep me back. People as a rule do not 
want to employ an ex-prisoner. Now all 
I want is just one show or chance to redeem 
myself and show to you and those who 
employ me that I will be an honest, honor- 
able man if people will only let me. 

I have been turned down so much here 
and there, and by some who profess to be 
Christian people, until I have almost lost 
all confidence in all people. I am a man 
that believes ın law and order, and I believe 
that a man should be punished for ccntinual 
wrong-doing, and I was fearfully punished 
for all I done, and my God knows I don’t 
want such a horrible thing to come ‘nto my 
life again. I am ready and willing to do 
anything to escape or get away from any- 
thing that would lead me up to a return of 
such things; but now, see here; when a man 
puts forth his best effort to get horest em- 
ployment and it 1s his real desire to do right 
and he is in need, but is turned down all 
around, the devil keeps digging at him, 
suggesting this or that,—and I tell you it is 
a severe trial when a man is idle and in need. 
I am trying to escape from the works of the 
devil and his service, for oh my! how well 
I know what they are,—nothing but woe, 
suffering, misery, disgrace, contempt. I 
want to get into something better, and it 
does seem impossible for me to get up to 
that alone; I must have help, and I am sure 
I am willing to lift my part of the load. 





This letter ought to wring sympa- 
thy from any heart. Of course the ex- , 
prisoner has no moral right to blame 
people for being suspicious of him. 
This is a part of the punishment he 
should expect. Yet the servants of 
Him who came to seek and save that 
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which was lost owe a solemn duty to 
such mentohelpthem. Thatis abeau- 
t¥ul picture which shows a human 
baing clinging to the cross with both 
hands; but that other picture is a 
more beautiful one which shows a hu- 
man being clinging to the cross with one 
hand and reaching down to the earth to 
litt a fallen brother with the other. 

We have said that the Church can 
assist the work already begun. But 
how can the Church do this? Every 
caurch in a community, or still better, 
the churches in a community combined, 
azting as one, could appoint a commit- 
tee with proper representation from 
each church, whose special business 
it would be to see that prisoners’ fam- 
iles who are in need receive proper 
assistance. ‘Those composing such a 
cammittee should be men and women of 
lerge heart and have a goodly supply 
o? common sense. This would not 
oaly assist the family, but it would be 
a great encouragement to the prisoner 
to know that some one cared for him and 
h s—that he had real friends, and that 
these friends are church people and 
working under the authority of the 
Church. Many a prisoner could thus 
bs led to be at least grateful to the 
Church, perhaps interested in it, and 
even led to join its ranks and participate 
ic. its work. 

Then there should be a committee 
to aid the ex-prisoner in getting work. 
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We have seen that this is one of the 
most difficult things for the prisoner to 
find for himself. A sensible Christian 
committee could do much good along 
this line. The ex-prisoner would thus 
be enabled to earn an honest living. 
All would not do it, but this is not a 
good reason for not giving all a chance. 
‘There is no enterprise in this world 
that is not fraught with some dangers 
and possibilities of failure. The world 
will not cease to build ships because the 
finest ship ever made sunk beneath the 
waves. We may as well expect some 
failures, but we must expect far more 
successes. 

Finally, the Church can make a sys- 
tematic effort to enlist the ex-prisoner 


“in its cause. It can invite him to its 


services, it can be friendly to him and 
it can urge him to become a Christian. 
Every possible encouragement should 
be given him that he may have a fair 
chance to become an honorable man. 

In a book dealing with this question 
is the picture of aman’sarm. The fist 
is clenched in anger. Just below it is 
the picture of another arm; but the 
hand is an open hand. And there are 
found these significant words: 

When the discharged prisoner returns 

Shall he meet 
THIS (picture of clenched fist) 
or 
THIS (picture of open hand) 


Let the Church reply. 


The Content of Punishment 
By Louis N. Rosrnson, Pxs.D. 


Chairman, Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs 


HE choice of a title for my paper 

was, I fear, somewhat unfortunate. 
It creates an impression immediately 
of dry philosophical reasoning, appro- 
priate enough perhaps in a class on 
formal logic, but entirely out of place 
here. Really I intend nothing so 
difficult or so boresome. 

It occurred to me that the word 
“punishment” is an obstacle to sound 
thinking about crime and criminals. 
Words often do stand in the way. 
Bacon, you remember, spoke cf them 
as “Idols of the Market Place” of 
which we must beware. 


Waar Is PUNISHMENT? 


What, then, is punishment? Know- 
ing, as a matter of fact, that only a 


small per cent of those who commit ° 


crimes are actually caught, tried and 
convicted, I am tempted to say that 
punishment is the booby prize given to 
those criminals foolish enough to get 
caught. 

The term punishment means no one 
thing. It may mean one or more of a 
great variety of things. Let us try to 
think in terms of realities, something 
which is very hard for us Americans to 
do. Punishment includes the follow- 
ing: 


1. Fine. 

2. Fine plus imprisonment in some 
institution. 

8. Imprisonment in jails. 

4. Imprisonment in workhouses. 

5. Imprisonment in houses of cor- 


rection. 
6. Imprisonment in juvenile reform- 
atories. 
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7. Imprisonment in adul reforma- 
tories. 

8. Imprisonment in state prisons or 
penitentiaries. 

9. Death. 

10. Probation. 

11. Parole. 


Even this enumeration does not give 
us much of an idea about the meaning 
of punishment. It is necessary further 
to explore the meaning of each one of 


` these forms of punishment. 


Fines 


‘The use of a fine as a form of punish- 
ment seemingly needs no explanation 
and yet it does. An offender may be 
rich or he may be poor. ‘This fact is 
supposed to be taken into consideration 
in fixing the amount of thefine. Actu- 
ally however, our jails are filled with 
poor people who cannot pay their 
fines while well-to-do people go free. 
Particularly is this method of punish- 
ment abused where men are wanted to 
work on the roads or are 3old at so 
much a head to contractors. With the 
development of probation a new idea 
has come to the front, namely, pay- 
ment of fine by installments. This 
helps out. ‘The individual citizen can- 
not use imprisonment for debt as a 
method of collection, but seemingly the 
state in all its majesty can collect its 
debts in this way. 


“HerL Hones” 


What does imprisonment in jail 
mean? Several men have attempted to 
answer this question, myself among 
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others. But most people run out of 
bad nouns and adjectives before they 
finish. Joseph F. Fishman, for many 
years an inspector of prisons for the 
Federal Government, insists that a jail 
is a crucible of crime. He uses an 
entire book of 299 pages to explain this. 
The net impression which the reader 
gains from the book is that the jail, to 
use an old anti-saloon phrase, ‘‘is a hell 
hole of iniquity.” This is the place to 
which we commit the enormous group 
of short-term prisoners with the excep- 
tion of the few who are sent to work- 
houses and houses of correction, which 
on the whole differ very little from the 
county jails. Good ‘enough, you will 
say, for the rascals, it will teach them 
better. They will learn not to commit 
crimes. On the contrary, they will 
learn how to commit crimesand “that,” 
as Kipling says, “‘is another story.” 


THe PENITENTIARY 


Our long-term prisoners are usually 
sent to a state prison or state peniten- 
tiary, the difference between these 
being merely a matter of name. Now 
while jails are nearly all alike in the 
United States, the prisons and peniten- 
tiaries are not. In the South the state 
prison is a huge plantation where men 
are worked in gangs much as slaves 
were worked before the Civil War. 
Work is the dominant note; health, 
education, training, and spiritual de- 
velopment are subordinated to the one 
idea of work. In the North the state 
prison or penitentiary is apt to be a 
huge mediaeval castle used, not to 
protect the people in the surrounding 
country from the attack of neighboring 
lords or barons, but to protect them 
from those who dwell inside. Its de- 
fense machinery is turned inside out 
and directed on those within. There 
may be work and there may not. Ido 
not know the exact condition of affairs 
that now exists in the Eastern Peniten- 
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tiary of Pennsylvania, but only a few 
years ago I know that there were be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen hundred 
men in an institution built for eight 
hundred men who had nothing to do 
but twiddle their thumbs. Bad as 
some of these institutions are, there is 
no question but that they are infinitely 
superior to the county jails. The man, 
therefore, who commits a serious offense 
is certain to receive far better treatment 
than one who commits a minor offense, 
fcr the reason that he will be sent to the 
penitentiary instead of to the county 
jail. 


NBED FOR REFORM IN REFORMATORIES 


Commitment to a reformatory de- 
pends on age. As a rule those who are 
under sixteen go to a juvenile reforma- 
tory and those between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty, if the judge so wills, 
may be sent to an adult reformatory. 
These two institutions are the prize 
ones of the lot. Yet I have to record 
the fact that some states have no insti- 
tutions of this character that are wor- 
thy of the name. For example, what 
would you think would be the condition 
of a juvenile institution that had to 
make all expenses from the products 
produced on the farm by the children? 
A few years ago I visited a reformatory 
for adults. The warden himself told 
me that when he came there nearly all 
tke people in the surrounding town 
seemed to be living off thereformatory. 
The men were being paid forty cents 
a day by contractors when common 
labor was paid $4.00 a day on the out- 
side. There was not the slightest at- 
tempt in this reformatory to educate or 
ta bring about the moralimprovement 
of the inmates. So, in speaking of 
imprisonment in a reformatory, we may 
be talking in a vague and loose way 
without realizing it. 

Death one would think was some- 
thing too well known to require com- 
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ment. But there are now, I believe, in 
the United States some four official 
ways of putting a man to death. More- 
over, the interminable delays and re- 
prieves would, I imagine, cause a man 
to die in anticipation several deaths 
before his spirit finally passes on. 


A CHANCE FOR FREEDOM? 


What about probation and parole? 
Surely they mean something definite, 
clear-cut and easily understandable. 
Surely they do not mean this at all. 
No more than two weeks ago the 
warden of a_arge penitentiary confessed 
to me that his entire parole system was 
a paper system. Parole means two 
things: the preparation of the individual 
within the institution for a return to 
free life, and, secondly, definite, con- 
crete and continuous assistance in the 
endeavor to regain or to hold a place in 
free life after release from prison. For 
lack of facilities little could be done 
within the institution to prepare a man 
for release and practically nothing was 
done for the man while on parole. 

Probation is what our poltticians 
make it. Perhaps I ought to say what 
we ignoran-, selfish citizens make it. 
Instead of the vigorous application of 
case-work methods in the retrieving of 
fallen persons, it is often carried on by 
incompetent untrained officers who 
haven’t the slightest idea of what it is 
all about. 

Moreover, anyone who has had the 
opportunity to examine the individuals 
who pass through our criminal courts 
knows that no two are alike. He 
knows that they differ from each other 
enormously in their instincts, their re- 
actions, their physical and mental 
make-up and their potentialities for 
good and evil. Yet we subject them 
all to pretty much the same dull 
routine of prison life. Now this is not 
an attempt to lay bare the evils existing 
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in all these various forms cf punish- 
ment, but to make it clear that it is 
silly to talk about punishment as if we 
were talking about something which 
everybody knew and clearly under- 
stood. 


A Loose Way or TALKING 


We now read and hear on every hand 
that criminals should be punished 
more severely. What does tais mean? 
Personally, I think that it is a very 
loose way of talking. Would it not, 
for example, be clearer, more under- 
standable, if people would say exactly 
what they want done to the criminal? 
Why should not the judge say to the 
convicted man: “I order you to be 
confined in a cell or cage (giving 
dimensions thereof) without work until 
such time as you are reduced mentally 
to the condition of a ‘prison simple’ or 
imbecile or until through the practice 
of masturbation or other forms of sex 
perversion your body and mind have 
become thoroughly diseased, after 
which time you will be allowed once 
more to live in freedom among your 
fellowmen.” Jt would then be clear 
what is meant by greater punishment. 
It would mean confinement until the 
imbecile had become an idiot or until 
the man had sunk to the leve of a jelly 
fish. 

When you come to think of it, there 
is no funnier joke that could be told 
than the story of a legislature that 
decided that a certain act should be a 
crime and then went on to say what 
should be done with aman who commits 
that crime one hundred years later, a 
man yet unborn, about whom abso- 
lutely nothing is known. This, my 
friends, is the legal reason why a man 
receives the kind of treatment in this 
year of Our Lord, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-six, that he does. It is, as the 
French say, to laugh. 
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A Dissoctatep PERSONALITY! 


The Goddess of Justice is to-day 
what the psychologists call a disso- 
ciated personality. Let me explain. 
Some years ago I piloted a group of 
students through the Norristown State 
Insane Asylum. At the end of our trip 
we were taken to a huge dining room. 
One scene that I witnessed has always 
remained with me. Seated at one of 
the tables were ten or twelve inmates 
who seemed to be having a very inter- 
esting time. The conversation was 
voluble and animated. Several were 
talking at once. The strange thing, 
however, that I noticed was that each 
talker had no listeners. Each individ- 
ual seemed to be separated from all 
the others by an invisible wall, no less 
effective, however, than if it had been a 
wall of stone or concrete. Each lived 
in a world of his own in which interest- 
ing things happened but which had 
seemingly little or no relation with the 


worlds in which the others lived. The ' 


evening meal, the common board, 
usually effective in producing a spirit 
of group unity, and common life, had 
no such unifying effect on the ten or 
twelve inmates. Each lived unto him- 
self alone. 

The parts of the machinery of crimi- 
nal justice are, I sometimes think, as 
isolated from each other and as lacking 
in unity as the insane individuals gath- 
ered about the table in the asylum. 
The people who specify what acts are 
to be crimes, the police who catch those 
who commit these acts, the jails that 
hold the criminals for trial, the courts 
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that try the accused, and the prisons 
and other agencies which receive the 
offenders for punishment do not 
function as one unified organization 
through which a common purpose runs. 
Each part lives and works alone, know- 
ing little and caring little what the 
other parts are doing and failing thus 
very largely to accomplish the task of 
protecting the public from crimes, a 
task which is their only excuse for being. 

We are living in an age where society 
depends absolutely for continued prog- 
ress, yes, even for its very existence, 
on scientific methods. Our methods of 
crime prevention, especially as applied 
to the handling of those convicted of 
crime, are wholly unscientific. Seem- 
ingly the effort to use scientific methods 
in dealing with offenders is blocked 
by a wall of superstition, ignorance, 
bigotry and sometimes by the curious 
old notion that our God is a God of 
vengeance. [appeal to each and every 
one of you to think and act concretely 
whenever stirred by the knowledge of 
a crime. Examine carefully all the 
forms of punishment or treatment that 
are available in your state or locality, 
taking no one’s word for what they are, 
but seeing for yourself. Consider then 
carefully and to the best of your ability 
the exact nature of the criminal with 
whom you have to deal and then for 
your own benefit set down in writing 
what you want done with the man. 
Cast the word punishment out of your 
vocabulary, not because you are senti- 
mental but because you detest loose 
thinking and unscientific methods of 
handling a big problem. 


A New Phase of Criminal Anthropology in Italy ' 


By THORSTEN SELLIN * 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


INCE the death of Cesare Lom- 
broso in 1909, little has been 
written about him and his School in 
our country, in spite of the fact that 
our interest in the study of delin- 
quents has constantly been growing 
to a large degree, thanks to the atten- 
tion which Lombroso and his disciples 
fixed upon these social misfits. This 
silence with regard to the great pioneer 
is natural though hardly merited. Like 
many innovators, Lombroso suffered 
the fate of having his immature plans 
taken for the final structure, and their 
startling form, as well as their passion- 
ate defense by the architect, often 
caused critics to lose sight of the 
progressive modifications which time 
and study necessitated and which 
finally resulted in a synthesis which 
surpassed and transformed his original 
concept of the nature of the criminal. 
With the passing of the years the 
echoes of the scientific controversies 
aroused by the Lombrosan theories 
have died. To-day these doctrines, 
which were once declared superan- 
nuated, are reappearing in a different 
guise and it is of this recent orientation 
of criminal anthropology in its native 
country that the writer proposes to 
give a very brief and descriptive 
summary. 


Tas THEORIES or LOMBROSO 


For the purpose of placing in relief 
those recent criminological researches 
of Italy which are most closely related 

1! The numbers from 1 to 16 throughout the 
article refer to the Bibliography at the end of the 
article. 

* Mr. Sellin is on leave of absence for investi- 
gation in the deld of criminology on the Conti- 
nent.--Eprron’s NOTE. 
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to the doctrines of what we might call 
the “‘classica school of criminal an- 
thropology,” it is necessary tc review 
the ideas of Lombroso. These ideas 
cannot be judged with fairness until 
we take into account the “intellectual 
climate” of the period which saw their 
birth. Lombroso grew to maturity 
during an age which revolutionized 
science, the age which produced Comte 
and Darwin, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that without the theory of 
organic evolution, complemented by 
Haeckel’s law of recapitulation, and 
the positive method, the biological 
theory of the delinquent would have 
been an anachronism instead of a 
logical product. 

Lombroso’s interest in anthropology 
was of long standing (7). Even before 
he had done much work with criminals 
he had lectured at Pavia on “the 
white man and the colored man,” 
developing those concepts of racial 
differences which later were to become 
integral parts of his theory of atavism. 
The “savage” was to him the modern 
representative of an evolutionary stage 
which the white man had already left 
behind. Earlier than the savage and 
inferior to him, came the various 
primitive human types, relatively 
recent links in a chain that could be 
traced through the animal kingdom to 
some simple manifestation of life. 
The function of an organ being de- 
pendent upon its structure and the 
behavior of an individual, therefore, 
conditioned by his organic constitu- 
tion, it seemed obvious to Lombroso 
that the behavior of the primitive man 
and the savage should be different 
from ours, their structure, their con- 
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stitution being different. He was, 
then, quite prepared to appreciate the 
discovery which chance caused him to 
make. He says: 


In 1870, I had for months, on corpses 
and on the living, pursued researches in the 
prisons and asylums of Pavia, aiming to 
fix the substantial differences between the 
insane and the criminals, but with little 
success. Suddenly, on the morning of a 
dreary day in December, I find in the 
cranium of a brigand a long series of 
atavistic anomalies, particularly an enor- 
mous occipital fossa and an hypertrophied 
vermis analogous to the one found in the 
lower invertebrates. At the sight of these 
strange anomalies I saw, as on a large 
plain under a red horizon, the solution of 
the problem of the nature and of the 
origin of the delinquent; the characteristics 
of primitive man and of the animals repro- 
duced in our day (5). 


Thus was born the famous theory 
of the criminal man, the ghost of a 
prehistoric or savage past in the story 
of human evolution, a reincarnation 
of the childhood of the race.? 

From then on Lombroso spent most 
of his efforts over a long period of years 
in assembling material for his bio- 
logical theory of the criminal. He 
studied the evolution of crime in the 
animal kingdom, among uncivilized 
races, and, finally, in the child. These 
investigations were complemented by 
untold posthumous examinations and 
by thousands of anthropometric 


2 This discovery encouraged Lombroso to con- 
tinue his researches. In 1876 he published in 
book form his L'uomo delinquente which had 
already appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Lombardian Institute of Science and 
Letters from time to time since 1871. Its 
reception by the public Jed him, somewhat 
bitterly, to remark, “When I compare the suc- 
cess of this work with that of my poor little 
Studii sulla pellagra e sur velent del mata, on which 
I spent the flower of my life, I understand the 
truth of the adage on the blind fate of books.” 
One edition after the other caused the book to 
grow from less than three hundred pages to four 
large volumes in the fifth edition of 1896-7. 
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studies of criminals, of insane, and of 
normal individuals. As a result of 
this work he became convinced that 
the criminal was not a variation from 
a norm but practically a subspecies of 
man, with distinct physical and mental 
characteristics. In fact, he believed 
that it was possible to distinguish 
special types of delinquents. As early 
as 1874, he maintained that 


as a rule, the thieves have mobile hands 
and face; small, mobile, restless, frequently 
oblique eyes; thick and closely set eye- 
brows; flat or twisted nose; thin beard; 
hair frequently thin; almost always a reced- 
ing brow. Both they and those commiting 
rape frequently have ears ad ansa. The 
latter often have brilliant eyes, delicate 
faces, and tumid lips and eyelids; as a 
rule they are of delicate structure and some- 
times hunchbacked.... The habitual 
homicides have cold, glassy eyes, immobile 
and sometimes sanguine and inflamed; the 
nose, always large, is frequently acquiline 
or, rather, hooked; the jaws are strong, the 
cheekbones large, the hair curly, dark, and 
abundant; the beard is frequently thin, the 
canine teeth well developed and the lips 
delicate; frequent nystagmus and uni- 
lateral facial contractions, with a baring of 
the teeth and a contraction of the jaws. 
.. . In general, all criminals have ears ad 
ansa, abundant hair, thin beard, prom- ` 
inent frontal sinuses, protruding chin, 
large cheekbones, etc. (8, pp. 96-8). 


In many of these features he saw 
arguments to demonstrate “the anal- 
ogy between the European criminal 
and the Australian or Mongolian 
man,” caused by “the arrested devel- 
opment of an organ, or part of an 
organ, in the fetal stage; the part thus 
arrested in its evolution augments in 
volume but conserves the embryonic 
structure, thus rendering visible a 
primeordeal state, which was normal 
in the fetus” (4, p. 1062). 

The atavistic theory could not, 
however, withstand the criticism and 
the facts revealed by further study. 


A New PHASE or CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY IN ITALY 


Lombroso soon admitted, with his 
usual intellectual integrity, that many 
of the anomalies that he had found in 
the criminal could not be explained by 
atavism. These anomalies such as 
cranial asymmetries, histological anom- 
alies, etc., were apparently due to 
some pathological origin, to a morbid 
agent which during the fetal stage of 
an individual caused the arrest of the 
development of certain organs, and 
particularly of the nerve centers. 
After a long search for this agent, he 
identified it with epilepsy, which 
“alone could explain the purely patho- 
logical and non-atavistic phenomena in 
the delinquent” (2, v. I, p. 59). This 
identification by no means excluded 
the process of atavism nor was it com- 
plete. “The criminal epileptic is 
rather an exaggeration of the criminal 
moral imbecile, as the latter is of the 
born delinquent and as the born 
delinquent, in turn, is an exaggeration 
of many forms of occasional delin- 
quents or criminaloids” (2, v. I, p. 
60). The exact relationship between 
these groups he made clear by a dia- 
gram? in which all the delinquents, 
regardless of type, were placed on an 
“epileptoid” basis. 

Did Lombroso believe in an organic 
origin of all criminal behavior? Some 
of his friends (cf. 9) have tried to show 
that toward the end of his career he 
accepted a purely social origin of cer- 
tain forms of criminality, but this, I 
believe, is erroneous. In spite of the 
numerous opinions to the contrary, 
there is no doubt about the fact that 
Lombroso recognized the importance 
of the social and telluric factors in 


3 Criminal Epileptic 


| Crim. Moral Imbecile 
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crime. In 1875, before Ferri had 
evolved his ’ tripartite classification 
(anthropological, telluric and social 
factors), he said, for instance: 


There is no crime which does not have 
its roots in numerous causes. If these 
often merge or are interdependent, we 
should, nevertheless, obedient to a scho- 
lastic as well as to a linguistic necessity, 
consider them one by one, as is done with 
all other human phenomena, to which 
practically never a single cause can be 
assigned (6). 


He then proceeds to discuss at length 
the influence of meteorological and cul- 
tural factors on crime. But, although 
he appreciated the exciting and the 
restraining effect of the environment, 
he never brought himself to admit the 
existence of a normal delinquent, one 
that is “provoked and not revealed” 
by social conditions. The confusion 
may be due to the fact that Lombroso, 
probably-influenced by Garofalo’s the- 
ory of “natural crime,” divided all 
legal criminals into two groups, the 
true and the false. His studies and his 
theories deal only with the former, who 
possessed organic, mental or physical 
characteristics, which explained their 
criminal behavior. It was in this 
group that he found the stigmata ‘ 
of the delinquent, numerous and pro- 
nounced in the worst types and few 
and slight among the occasional delin- 
quents and the criminals by passion, 
who were close to the borderline of 
normality. The false or ‘‘pseudo- 

‘Lombroso never regarded these stigmata as 
causes of crime but only as signs of physical and 


mental disorders or abnormalities, which stim- 
ulated or facilitated anti-social behavior 


Crim. by Passion 
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criminals” on the other hand were 
“not criminals either in the eyes of 
society or of anthropology.” This 
group included those who uninten- 
tionally committed criminal acts or 
those who broke laws enacted “by 
a dominant opinion or prejudice,” 
poachers, smugglers, real political crim- 
inals, etc. (2, v. IT, p. 491). This dis- 
tinction being clear, it is obvious that 
Lombroso, in spite of the very great 
modifications in his theories, never 
departed from a monogenetic concept 
of erime.’ 


STUDIES oF ENDOCRINOLOGISTS 


The researches of the endocrinolo- 
gists are renewing the interest in the 
theories of Lombroso. Aided by the 
anthropometric methods developed by 
De Giovanni and Viola for diagnostic 
use in clinical and general medicine, 
sc:entists like Lugaro, Buscaino, Pende, 
Vidoni, Landogna-Cassone, and others 
have begun to study the delinquent 


6 The monogenetic concept of crime has been 
accepted and developed by Patrizi from a 
strictly psychological point of view. (Depo 
Lombroso. Nuove correnti nello studio della 
genitalia e del deditio. 274 pp. Soe. Ed. Libr. 
Milan, 1916.) His paradoxical conclusion that 
“all criminals are born criminals” has never 
been accepted by the rest of Lombroso’s dis- 
ciples, although lately Funaioli has categorically 
affirmed the biological theory of the criminal. 
(I criminaloidi nell’ esercito. Riv di disc. carce- 
rarie 49:116 ff., 1924.) The relationship between 
epilepsy and criminality has been further studied 


by Masini ‘Epilessia e delito, Genova, 1914) and ` 


Roncoroni (Nuovi indirizi della antropologia 
criminals. Quaderni di Psichiatria 4:93-06, 
1917), while Consiglio (Nuove indagine dt psichi- 
atria e soctologia criminale. Riv. ital. di sociol. 


19:589--50, 1915) has studied the general relation- ° 


ship between somatic structure and criminal 
behavior. To-day the leading exponents of 
criminal anthropology in Italy admit the exist- 
ence of a normal criminal and of late the im- 
portance of the psychological method has been 
emphasized by Ottolenghi (11) and especially by 
Sante de Sanctis. (Pstchiatria e criminologia 
Scuola positiva $1:205-24, 1921, and Problemi e 
programms della scuola positiva. Ibid, pp. 
157-68.) 
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from a point of view which throws new 
light on the Lombrosan doctrines.’ 

Lugaro seems to have been the first 
to suggest endocrinotherapy as a means 
of modifying the character of certain 
types of delinquents, but it was nət 
until shortly before the war that the 
attention of the criminologists was 
called to the possibilit'es which this 
suggestion implied. In 1914, Professor 
Papillault, of the School of Anthro- 
pology of Paris, published an article in 
Lombroso’s Archives (1%) in which he 
accused the Italian School of having 
contributed to the failure of the bio- 
logical theory of the criminal by spend- 
ing its efforts in empty polemics in- 
stead of in patient and painstakirg 
research. He intimated that the study 
of the glands of internal secretion 
might prove of particular value in 
criminology, since everything seemed 
to point toward a close relationship 
between these glands and the consti- 
tutional and temperamental peculiari- 
ties of the individual. Later in the 
year the argument was repeated by 
Carrara (1), but the war came and 
with it other needs and interests. The 
question came up for discussion again 
when peace arrived and during the 
last five years several interesting con- 
tributions have been made. 

Says Lugaro: 

There is in the psycho-physiological 
mechanism something which is based not 
on anatomy but on chemistry, not on 
structure but on the composition of the 
body fluids... . This chemical function 
attains its perfection in special organs, the 
glands of internal secretion, which manu- 
facture special substances (hormones) 

‘The writer has purposely limited his refer- 
ences to Italy, although that country has not 
been the sole contributor to the study under 


discussion. But, while scientists of other coun- 
tries have been interested in the general rela- 


, tionship between endocrine functions and human 


behavior, the Italian endocrinologists, possibly 
due to the influence of Lombroso, seem to have 
paid special attention to criminal behavior. 


A New PHASE OF CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY IN ITALY 


which excite or inhibit the functional activ- 

ity and the material exchanges of distant 

tissues, regulate somatic growth and, con- 

sequently, psychic development (8, p. 255). 
j 


Upon the harmonious functioning of 
these glands, or the hormonic equilib- 
rium as Pende calls it, depends the har- 
monious development of the human 
personality. Pende conceives this 
personality as threefold, consisting of 
a morphological or physical, a neuro- 
psychological, and a dynamo-humoral 
or temperamental phase; all three of 
them are profoundly dependent upon 
the hormonic equilibrium. Such an 
integral conception of the function of 
the endocrine apparatus has one great 
advantage; it enables one “to explain 
by the same physiological mechanism 
both the physical type, the psychic 
character, and the ‘humoral’ tempera- 
ment of the individual, permitting us 
to see the relationship, in the past so 
mysterious, which exists between the 
physical and the moral spheres” (15, 
p. 124). 

Already in 1912, Pende formulated 
the theory that the rhythmic develop- 
ment of an individual depended upon 
the well balanced action of two hor- 
monic ‘‘chains”’ or categories, 
one being destined to stimulate the de- 
velopment of the vegetative life, the an- 
abolic processes, and the growth of the 
body mass, the other serving to stimulate 
the development of the life of relation- 
ships, the catabolic processes, and the 
morphological evolution of the individual. 
If the two hormonic systems, due to 
hereditary disposition, acted rhythmically 
and in a well-balanced manner, the result 
would be a normal racial type in whom 
the two svstems, the vegetative and the 
animal, and the two developmental phases, 
the morphological and the ponderable, 
would be well harmonized. If, however, 
one or the other of the hormonic categories 
prevailed, the result would be types 
deviating from the normal and corre- 
sponding to what Viola, on the basis of 
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anthropometric research, called the micro- 
splanchnio type (in which the development 
of the animal system prevailed) and the 
megalo-splanchnic type (in which the devel- 
opment of the vegetative system pre- 
vailed). If, due to hereditary hormonic 
hybridism or hormonic disturbances during 
the period of growth, neither category 
dominates, both of them functioning 
rhythmically and irregularly, a mixed or 
hybrid type would result (15, p. 129). 


Only after careful examination is it 
possible to establish the hormonic for- 
mula which expresses the exact rela- 
tionship between the two hormonic 
categories and thus prepares the ground 
for the analysis of an individual’s per- 
sonality. 

What value has this endocrinological 
analysis for the study of the delinquent 
in general and the special types of 
delinquents in particular? Such an 
analysis, 


to-day hardly begun, demonstrates a great 
frequency of morphological anomalies,” 
which we are accustomed to find in endo- 
crinopathic types, i.e. in individuals who 
are affected by alterations in the glands 
of internal secretion. Particularly fre- 
quent ere the characteristics of hyper- 
thyroidism or of hyperpituitarism, to which 
we might add the stigmata of altered 
internal genital secretions. The ,exagger- 
ated development of the skeleton and of 
the face, particularly of the cheekbones 
and of the jaw, the great, almost apelike, 
length of the arms, the abnormal size of 
hands and feet, the thick and unctuous 
skin, perhaps also excessive or diminished 
sensitiveness to pain, characteristics not 
rarely observed in certain categories of 
delinquents, are somatic signs in individ- 
uals who present a congenital or acquired 
overfunctioning of the pituitary gland. 

Still more frequent among criminals, 


7 These anomalies may be due to hereditary 
disposition or to some toxic origin. Even a 
traumatic origin has been observed Ceni, for 
instance, has demonstrated a causal relationship 
between cerebral lesions and arrested develop- 
ment of the genital glands and this has been con- 
firmed by Vidoni and others (16, p. 115). 
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particularly among criminals by impulse or 
passion, are the somatic and stigmata of an 
excessive thyroidal secretion, such as total 
hypertrichosis or exaggerated development 
of the hair, particularly of the eyebrows 
and of the scalp: bright and inflamed eyes, 
heart-irregularities, rapid vaso-motor re- 
flexes . . . all characteristic of the hyper- 
thyroid type... . To the above I shall 
simply add the influence which abnormal 
internal genital secretions, especially dur- 
ing certain critical periods in life, may 
exercise in the determination of sexual and 
passional crimes, an influence which is 
proved by the frequent existence among 
sex delinquents of the stigmata of hyper- 
` genitalism and heterosexualism, t.6. of mas- 
culine characteristics among female crim- 
inals and of feminine characteristics among 
male criminals (14, pp. 82-4). 

In his Values and Limits df Endo- 
erinology in the Study of the Delinquent 
(16, pp. 99-111), Vidoni goes even 
further. While he does not pretend to 
establish, from an anthropological! 
point of view, “clear distinctions be- 
tween the various categories of delin- 
quents,” thereby repeating “the 
errors which criminal anthropology 
committed during its early stage,” he 
nevertheless considers it legitimate to 
try to determine the “‘constitution”’ to 
which a particular form of crime most 
easily corresponds. Using the classifi- 
cation developed by Pende along the 
lines already traced by De Giovanni 
and Viola, he finds a great preponder- 
ance among non-violent criminals, 
thieves, pickpockets, etc., of the so 
called hypovegetative type (Viola’s 
microsplanchnic type), while among 
violent criminals, robbers, murderers, 
etc., the hypervegetative type prevails 
(Viola’s megalosplanchnic type). The 
latter he claims to have found in fifty- 
five per cent of violent and only in 
twelve per cent of non-violent criminals.® 

8 Of. Boxich, G. I., Conirtbuto allo studia 
morfologico-clintco e antropologico det delinqyent. 
Atti della Società Romana di Antropologia 
11:229, 209, 1905. 
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As to special endocrine disturbances, 
he has noticed frequent alterations in 
the primary, secondary, and even 
tertiary sex characters of thieves, forg- 
ers, etc., pointing to a deficient func- 
tioning of the glands of internal 
genital secretion. The same type of 
unbalanced: hormonic condition is 
found among prostitutes, a fact which 
would explain the frequency in this 
group of masculine characteristics, 
which Lombroso considered as signs 
of a process of individual degeneration. 
The frequent appearance of the “‘man- 
goloid facies” in prostitutes, Vidoni 
believes due to insufficient thyraid 
secretion coupled with other endocrine 
disorders. 

With regard to authors of violent 
sex crimes “it is worth noting that in 
the morphological field my observa- 
tions confirm the old statements of 
Lombroso and the more recent ones 
by Goring, which connect these crimes 
with hypergenitalism.”” Vidoni guards 
himself against ascribing all sex crimes 
to this origin and willingly admits that 
other factors may be of much greater 
importance, such as alcoholism, which 
paralyzes the centers of inhibition and 
reveals the brutal desires. 

Though as yet only suggestive, 
Vidoni considers the above observa- 
tions as indicative of a relationship 
between the form of a crime and the 
delinquent’s constitution “in its in- 
trinsic significance and not in its 
quality of an opportune means for the 
attainment of a certain end,” a theory 
which Tarde made popular and which 
has recently found a champion in 
Patrizi. 

Besides regulating the morpholog- 
ical development of the body, the 
endocrine glands exercise a great influ- 
ence over our psychic life. 

Says Lugaro: 

The nervous system is not exempt from 
the action of the endocrine glands... . 


A New Puass or CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY IN ITALY 


The hormonic actions are generally repre- 
sented as having a tonic or a depressing 
effect on the various sections of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system in play. In turn, 
the sympathetic nervous system acts on 
the glands of internal secretion which, like 
all glands, obey nervous stimuli. Thus 
there are established veritable circles of 
action between the nervous system and the 
glandular secretions. ... The endocrine 
glands are intimately connected with the 
affective lize and consequently with the 
character. On their development and 
activity depends not only the somatic type 
but the psychic type or variations of char- 
acter. To their changes during the course 
of a life time we owe the character types 
which succeed each other in the same indi- 
vidual. Even psychological differences be- 
tween the sexes depend on internal secre- 
tions. The experiences of Pézard and 
Steinach clearly show that in both sexes 
the nervous structures are potentially bi- 
sexual and that it is only under the influ- 
ence of the organs of internal secretion of 
the one or of the other sex that the respec- 
tive psychic sexual characteristics are devel- 
oped (8, pp. 256-8). 

The summary by Clerici {quoted in 
16, pp. 94~-7) establishes, in a clear if 
not complete manner, the relation- 
ships between the character type and 
the activity of the most important of 
the endocrine organs. 


The normal character results naturally 
from the harmonious and orderly function- 
ing of the endocrine glands. When the 
action of one of these glands is erther 
exaggerated or weakened beyond a certain 
degree, this disturbance, provoking alter- 
ations in the visceral fluids, unbalances the 
functions of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem and influences the emotions and, there- 
fore, the formation of the character. In 
such cases the expressions of the latter 
prove typical, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing data which refer to some of the 
principal endocrine glands, the thyroid, the 
pituitary, the adrenal, and the genital. 
These glands have, in general, “sthenic”’ 
actions, t.e. concur in giving force to the 
emotions and thus indirectly to the entire 
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mental life. But the general color of the 
emotions and, therefore, the quality of the 
character differ depending vtpon which 
glandular function dominates. For in- 
stance, when the thyroid funct.on prevails, 
the emotions, in addition to b2ing strong, 
tend to have a dark color, a color of pain. 
The result is mental instability, restlessness, 
and inconsistency of purpose; the vision of 
life is pessimistic and in some instances the 
character becomes so impulsive that the 
moral sentiments are vanquisked and the 
subject brought to commit er.mes of vio- 
lence. Due to rapid affective thanges, the 
intelligence is constantly alert and bright. 

When, instead, the action of tke adrenal 
glands prevails, the emotions are strong and 
of a light, gay tone; the temperament is 
serene and expansive, the activity spon- 
taneous and prompt, the sense of person- 
ality intense and sustained, tre will firm, 
the intelligence no less alert than in hyper- 
thyroidism but better balanced. The re- 
sult is an energetic character on a constant 
background of optimism. 

When the action of the genital glands 
dominates, the emotional tore is usually 
light and as a result the temperament is 
expansive and the subject enterprising and 
loquacious, but the development of the 
higher psychic life is retarded 30 that, even 
in the instances where, by exception, the 
intelligence reaches a high point, the moral 
sense remains rudimental. .. . 

Finally, when the pituitary action pre- 
vails things go from bad to worse: the emo- 
tions restrict themselves to the field of an 
inferior egotism and thus, although the 
temperament may be gay and the person- 
ality conscious and active, there are devi- 
ations in the sphere of the moral senti- 
ments. The result is a charac-er tending to 
crimes of violence: robbery, assault, homi- 
cide. Interesting coincidences have been 
pointed out between the bodi, peculiarities 
of the individuals affected by hyper-pitur- 
tarism and the stigmata of the barn delinquent 
as they have been pointed out by Lombroso 
and his disciples. ° 

In the inverse cases, 2.6. ic those where 
there is a deficiency in the functioning of 
the above glands, the affective spheres 
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carnot organize themselves properly due 
to the insufficiency of the prime material 
and therefore more or less serious gaps in 
the character show themselves. But even 
go typical differences appear depending 
upon which gland is deficient. In hypo- 
thyroidism the temperament is apathetic 
and phlegmatic, the intelligence is poorly 
developed and there is a marked absence 
of critical power; the result is a “‘cretinoid” 
typ2. ` 

In hypopituitarism, the Intelligence 
reaches sufficient development, the temper- 
ament is mild, indolent, and affectionate, 
but the character is never consolidated. 
Traits of irreflexion and capriciousness, 


proper to childhood, persist and when the ' 


physical aspect . . . is gentle and the man- 
ner insinuating, the result is a character of 
which people say, “He is sympathetic but 
he cannot be relied upon.” Finally, in the 
most serious cases there exists a clear ten- 
dency to non-violent crimes, particularly 
thef-s, 

But the most unfortunate individuals are 
those suffering from hypoadrenalism, t.e. 
insuficient secretion of the adrenal glands, 
which exercises very potent influences on 
the activity of the viscera, the most pro- 
found springs of the emotions. When 
their secretion becomes insufficient, a dis- 
aster truly occurs; the temperament be- 
comes melancholy, the susceptibility to 
morel and physical pain is raised and life 
becomes an intolerable burden. 

All the endocrinologists I have 
quoted are anxious in their desire to 
avoid all overemphasis and all extreme 
interpretations of the causative value 
of any given “hormonic formula” in 
the determination of personality and 
behavior. Pende reminds us that one 
must always consider the possibility 
of an indirect or entirely independent 
hormonic action as well as the varying 
hormonic receptivity of different indi- 
viduals. 

Nervous and hormonic stimuli cannot 
create anything ez novo; they can only 
stimulate and regulate the real or potential 
morpogenetic, dynamic, bio-chemical, and 
psychic character already existing in the 
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organs and tissues of the individual. These 
characters have an origin quite independent 
of that of the hormonic stimuli (16, p. viii). 


The importance of heredity must, 
therefore, never be forgotten by the 
endocrinologist. 

But there is another reason for cau- 
tion. In our days of “polycausality”’ 
and ‘“‘conditionalism” it would be folly 
to claim that 
an individual who has an unbalanced 
hormonic system must inevitably commit 
crime or a certain type of crime, even 
though he should happen to be endowed 
with a poorly constructed neuro-psychic 
apparatus. ... As yet we are too far from 
knowing the laws governing the life of the 
spirit to pretend to explain the deviations 
of the moral conscience exclusively by 
physiological, somatic, or temperamental 
anomalies. ... And yet, the psychophys- 
ical unity of Man appears more and more 
an undisputable truth both to the clinician 
and to the anthropo-psychologist, a truth 
. . . more felt, however, than understood 
(18, pp. 147-8). 


With these reserves in mind, Pende 
concludes by saying that the few facts 
which have so far been gathered by the 
endocrinologists 


represent the first lines of orientation of a 
whole new chapter of criminal anthro- 
pology, which promises to be of both 
theoretical and practical value. They per- 
mit us to understand an enigmatic and, 
therefore, most criticized phase of the 
Lombrosen doctrines, t.e. the relationship 
between certain somatic anomalies of the 
delinquents and their special psychte abnor- 
malities. The physiological cause of these 
relationships we can even now place, at least 
in some more obvious cases, in the functional 
disequilibrium of the endocrine organs,!° 
which regulate the morphogenesis of a 
given part of the body as well’ as the in- 
tegrity of the psychic life (14, p. 84). 

He foresees the practical value of 
these researches, hoping that 
the profound endocrinological examination 

10 My italics. 
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of the criminals, particularly the precocious 
ones, will reveal functional alterations of 
some endocrine glands without serious 
concomitant evolutive anomalies in the 
cerebral apparatus, permitting in some 
cases at least, the application of moderr 
medical and surgical methods of endo- 
crinotherapy with an aim of curing the 
individual of his criminal behavior anc 
thus modify his character (13, p. 155). 


Fusion oF OLD and MODERN 
CONCEPTS 


It is natural that Lombroso’s friends 
and disciples should greet with pleasure 
the discoveries of the endocrinolo- 
gists, who seem to bring new argu- 
ments to justify some of the master’s 
most ridiculed ideas. Says Ottolenghi 
(11, p. 1089): 


We who nave remained convinced of the 
importance of the morphological study o7 
the criminal note with true enthusiasm 
that new confirmation is being brought by 
the endocrinological researches on the corre- 
lation between morphological and psycho- 
logical characteristics on the basis of a 
common causal relationship. 


The same sentiment was expressed 
by Enrico Morselli, one of Italy’s lead- 
ing psychiatrists, in his opening ad- 
dress to the 16th Congress of the 
Italian Phreniatric Society. Having 
made the observation that none of the 
great fundamental directives, which 
were given to the study of mental 
pathology in the fourth quarter of the 
19th century, had lost their effective- 
ness, he continued: 


We still need to examine in the insane, 
the criminal, the prostitute, the suicide, 
etc., the profound and prime reasons for 
their intellectual, effective, and volitive 
anomalies; their fate appears more than 
ever the result of the psychophysical con- 
stitution of their personality, as was and i3 
still sustained by the Italian School. With 
no little pride are we assisting in the 
installation of those anthropo-psychiatriz 
directives in the field of clinical and general 
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medicine. We easily recognize these old 
cavalli di ritorno. The only difference lies 
in the fusion of the old and classical 
somatological concepts with the new ideas 
derived from the discoveries of endo- 
crinology, which sees in the “‘hormonic 
formula” the probable reason for the 
mental and bodily characteristics of the 
individual. And, in order to establish 
these individual or “personality types,” 
we notice the reappearance of those meas- 
urements, those somatometric proportions, 
those physiological comparisons, which 
formerly distinguished our School (10, pp. 
15-16). 


The future alone can judge the value 
of the endocrinological analysis of the 
delinquent. It is, however, fitting that 
this new orientation of the study of 
the relationship between organic struc- 
ture and criminal conduct shoald come 
from the land of Lombroso. 
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Does Probation Aid or Prevent Crime? 


By Arrce C. SMITH 
Probation Officer-in-Charge, City Magistrates’ Courts, New York City 


T is my firm conviction that proba- 
tion does prevent crime. Proba- 
tion is here to stay. Probation safe- 
guards the youth by giving chance and 
opportunities for improvement in con- 
duct disorders under normal conditions, 
which cannot exist even in the best 
child-caring, educational or correc- 
tional institutions. 

By this method the defendant feels 
that he is fairly treated, does not nurse 
a grudge against society, does not har- 
bor a revengeful attitude, and welcomes 
a chance to show what he is capable of 
doing in a favorable environment after 
the causes of misconduct have been 
either removed, corrected or simplified. 
In a large percentage of cases, an ad- 
justment made through a reconciliation 
with her family and a return to home in 
a distant city, is sufficient encourage- 
ment to bring a girl to her senses and 
profit by a single bitter experience. 
Many marry, settle down and become 
capable, self-respecting women. 


In the modern methods of dealing 
with the probationer, the rehabilitation 
of the family from which the person 
comes is given foremost consideration. 
The efforts expended in improving 
housing conditions, watching the chil- 
dren of school age in their recreation 
hours, providing material assistance 
where economic pressure exists, urging 
religious contact in the youth, helping 
to make adjustments of those seeking 
employment—all tend to prevent the 
spread of delinquency and crime. 

For the usual run of cases of men and 
women who come in conflict with the 
law it is no longer a mooted question 
that probation is not only humane but 
actually useful as a preventive of crime. 

In the Women’s Court. where I have 
worked for the greater part of my life, a 
large number of unfortunate girls are 
brought in whom the law designates as 
vagrants, streetwalkers or common 
prostitutes. Naturally there are a 
large number of first offenders. It is 
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the beginner not yet hardened and in- 
experienced who is caught most easily. 
To give such a first offender a chance on 
probation is surely giving her a chance 
in the fullest sense of the word. We 
know by experience that if she is placed 
on probation there is some probability 
of her ways being corrected, her life 
changed and her contact with the law 
and the courts terminated. If this 
same first offender is sent to prison 
there is no probability and only the 
slightest possibility of that girl redeem- 
ing herself. When a defendant is 
placed on probation, employment is 
found and, if the girl has a home or 
relatives or friends to whom she may be 
properly entrusted, she is placed with 
them. Contact is maintained with the 
probation officer in a manner that is not 
“humiliating or embarrassing in the 
slightest degree. The girl is protected 
throughout her probationary period 
and in her employment against knowl- 
edge of her misfortune leaking out. 
The girl, timid, suspicious, uncertain at 
first, slowly commences to regain con- 
fidence in herself and then in others. 
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Once she has regained that confidence 
she is saved. 

Cases of petty larceny, shoplifters, 
and simple assaults require very careful 
study and treatment. Many of the 
shoplifters are entirely cured with their 
first arrest and saved by probation. It 
is surprising to see how many of these 
shoplifting cases are merely the result 
of an impulse which if properly treated 
at the beginning may be cured. Cases 
of simple assault where a quarrel de- 
velops into physical encounter, some- 
times purely family or labor disputes 
—no serious injury inflicted on anyone 
—are proper cases for probetion and in 
the greater percentage successful. But 
take any of these cases and place the 
stigma of imprisonment, and it is but 
natural that such a resentment will be 
aroused as to make that person an- 
tagonistic to society for the rest of her 
days. 


Probation properly and equally applied 
is a preventive of crime. The idea of 
probation is merciful. Its application 
is scientific. It must be offered in the 
proper spirit and applied intelligently. 


Probation and Parole in the County Courts’ 
of Pennsylvania 


By LEON STERN 
Director of Special Studies, Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs 


N using the terms probation and 
parole many of us forget that these 
words have a scientific connotation 
and that when used in the legal sense 
they are not synonymous, although in 
ordinary speech and writing they may 
be interchangeable. While probation 


1 This paper is based on the study made for 
the Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs 
and the National Probation Association of 
sixty-five counties in Pennsylvania. 


is the conditional release after convic- 
tion, and is a substitute for commit- 
ment to jail or to a penal irstitution, 
parole is the conditional re_ease after a 
portion of the sentence imposed by the 
court has been served. A man placed 
on probation is saved from a prison 
experience, while the man who is 
paroled has had to undergo the punish- 
ment of incarceration prior to parole. 
However, in Pennsylvaria even the 
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learned judges use the terms probation 
and parole at random, so that a judge 
may speak of a child discharged on 
probation to a probation officer as 
being paroled, and may announce that 
John X, who is now released from jail 
after having served one-half of his jail 
term, is placed on probation to Proba- 
tion Officer Y. 

Of course a scientific distinction be- 
tween probation and parole has no 
value when there is no differentiation 
in treatment. But to one who thinks 
of the probation and parole system as 
pieces of social machinery, the social 
rehabilitation of a man or woman saved 
from a prison experience and placed on 
probation requires an altogether differ- 
ent method of approach and handling 
than does the restoration to society of a 
man or woman or child who is paroled. 
In one case there is no stigma of prison 
to eradicate, while in the other the 
individual must be helped to overcome 
an unforgettable experience. 

The legal notion of adult probation 
and parole had its origin in the attempt 
to mitigate the harshness of the law. 
There was originally no thought of 
the reform of the individual. Parole 
legally developed from the commuta- 
tion of sentence, while probation 
developed from the English practice of 
deferring judgment, so that in many 
cases the individual was never called 
up for sentence. 

The social notion of probation and 
parole predicates a definite aim, the 
rehabilitation of the individual. This 
social notion has become fused in part 
with the legal notion in those courts 
that are more completely socialized. 
But the social implications are variously 
interpreted by most of the judges; some 
accept but a modicum of the social 
aim, others accept it completely, 
especially for children and young 
offenders. Socially-minded judges, pro- 
bation officers‘and social workers hold 
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that if probation and parole are to be 
more than expedients for extending 
mercy, if their aim is the reclamation 
of the individual and the protection of 
society, then probation and parole 
must be developed as social practices. 
The courts must therefore, in their 
treatment, use the case work method of 
the physician and social worker. 


STEPS oF PROCEDURE 


This requires a number of steps, 
examination or investigation, study 
and diagnosis, with a report to the 
judge before sentence is passed, so 
that the decision to use or not to use 
probation rnay be wisely made. These 
steps precedent to the passing of sen- 
tence necessitate not only a social study , 
of the individual’s home life and work 
habits, and economic resources, but 
also the calling in of medical, psy- 
chological or psychiatric aid to assist 
in the physical, mental and emotional 
diagnosis. For what avails it to put a 
man of criminal type and low grade 
mentality on probation, or to burden 
a probation officer with the reformation 
of an abnormally sexed woman, or to 
ask a parole officer to collect an im- 
possible fine from a sick man who has 
been paroled to pay his fine in install- 
ments, but who is unable to earn even 
the small sum required to support him- 
self and to meet his weekly debt to 
justice? 

After the decision as to the nature of 
probation or parole has been made 
with the aid of the data collected by 
the probation or parole officer, and the 
individual has been conditionally re- 
leased, then it remains for the probation 
or parole officer to formulate a plan for 
rehabilitation based on the facts gath- 
ered and the diagnosis made, using the 
social and economic resources of the 
community to carry out the plan that 
will make the individual a self-respect- 
ing and self-supporting member of 
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society, able to take care of himself and 
his family, if he has one. These are the 
standards for treatment by means of 
probation and parole that are coming 
to be recognized all over the country 
as necessary if the probation and parole 
system is to attain its social aim. 

In the development of probation 
and parole as social practices there are 
four factors to be taken into account: 
(1) the law; (2) the attitude and equip- 
ment of the judge; (3) the attitude and 
equipment of the probation officer; 
(4) the community. 

Probation and parole must be worked 
out within the hedge of the law which 
sometimes presses close. 


(D Tan Law 


Pennsylvania is not a code state. 
Probation and parole have been pro- 
vided for in various acts, their amend- 
‘ments and supplements. 

Juveniles.—The Juvenile Court Act 
of 1908, April 23, P. L. 274, with its 
amendments and supplements provides 
for probation and for such investiga- 
tion by the probation officer as the 
court may direct. In the preamble of 
the Act, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court have stated the law to be for the 
protection of the child and for its 
“care and moral encouragement.” 

Adults—There is no social intent 
expressed in the laws providing proba- 
tion and parole for adults or individuals 
over the age of sixteen. The Act of 
May 10, 1909, P. L. 495, as re-enacted 
and supplemented by the Act of June 
19, 1911, P. L. 1055, provides for adult 
probation for persons convicted of 
crime. This form of probation is 
restricted to first offenders and those 
who have not committed the graver 
crimes, which are specifically men- 
tioned and include “murder, ad- 
ministering poison, kidnapping, incest, 
sodomy, buggery, rape, assault and 
battery with mtent to ravish, arson, 
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robbery, or burglary.” The length of 
probation is limited to the maximum 
term for which the offender might have 
been sentenced. Discharge is provided 
for when the conditions of probation 
have been satisfactorily met. The 
payment of fines in installments may 
be directed as one of the terms of 
probation in any case where a fine only 
is imposed. The Adult Probation Act, 
since it provides for the probation of 
offenders convicted of crime, makes no 
provision for investigation that might 
aid the judge to decide upon the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of probation 
for the convicted man. This of course, 
narrows the work of the probation 
officer in the adult cases. 

By the Act of June 19, 1911, P. L. 
1059, the judge may parole from county 
jails. This has been amended by the 
Act of May 5, 1921, P. L. 379 and the 
Act of May 11, 1928, P. L. 204, which 
requires that a petition for hearing for 
parole and ten days’ notice to the 
prosecutor and district attorney be 
given. Paroled persons may be re- 
committed for violation of parole, re- 
paroled and committed again for a 
second violation. 

There is legal provision made also 
for parole from the state prisons to 
parole officers appointed by the prison 
boards. This paper, however, only 
deals with the work of probation 
officers and parole officers appointed by 
county judges. 

Non-support cases—The payment 
of non-support orders to a probation 
officer, who may also be required to 
make investigations as the court may 
direct, is also provided for in the Act of 
June 12, 1918, P. L. 502-8. 

IUegiimate children —Fathers of il- 
legitimate children may be placed on 
probation to pay a court order by the 
Act of July 11, 1917, P. L. 774. 

Sex offenders —Sex offenders, men 


and women, are of course included in 
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the act to be placed on probation and 
are to be paroled under the adult proba- 
tion and parole acts. However, the 
Act of June 30, 1923, provides for the 
release of paroled prostitutes, com- 
mitted to private institutions, to be 
placed in charge and under the super- 
vision of a designated probation officer, 
until the expiration of sentence. 

The laws for probation and parole 
are altogether negative in character 
and set no standards and present no 
aim, except those designated for the 
children. Social courts have been set 
up by law in Philadelphia and in 
Allegheny counties—the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia and the Allegheny 
County Court. These have special 
machinery for the hearing of juvenile 
cases and non-support cases. In the 
rest of the sixty-five counties there are 
no special non-support or domestic 
relations courts. All non-support pro- 
ceedings begin in the office of the 
justice of the peace. Therefore, in 
these Jurisdictions the work of the 
probation officer is limited to cases of 
family difficulty. In the upstate 
jurisdictions the juvenile courts are 
divisions of the Quarter Sessions Courts. 
Detention facilities for children await- 
ing trial are provided for cities in the 
first and second class that may es- 
tablish houses of detention. The 
other counties may have detention 
rooms. Counties of the third class 
have special legislation concerning the 
management of detention homes. Ac- 
cording to Pennsylvania law, children 
may not be kept in police stations, or 
jails, pending trial. 

(2) Tor JUDGE 

The judge completely determines 
probation and parole for those in- 
dividuals who may be put on probation 
under the law, and for those paroled 
from county jails, except in so far as the 
Act of 1928, known as the Ludlow Act, 
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has fixed the limits of a minimum sen- 
tence, thereby automatically fixing the 
minimum that a man must serve before 
parole. Since both probation and 
parole are permissible for adults, it 
depends on which way the judge leans 
whether he uses parole or probation 
more generally. The social viewpoint 
of the judge is' the most important 
factor in probation and parole. It 
depends on this social attitude whether 
the judge will receive and be guided by 
the investigations or studies made or 
obtained by the probation officers. If 
his policy is old fashioned, the prota- 
tion officer has no other work than 
policing. If the judge is forward loak- 
ing and believes in the social rehabilita- 
tion of the delinquent through proka- 
tion and parole, a real system of 
probation and parole is possible. 


(8) PROBATION AND PAROLE OFFICERS 


In Pennsylvania the probation and 
county parole officers need have no 
equipment. ‘The law only requires the 
court to appoint a discreet person, 
otherwise he may appoint “a butcher, 
baker or candlestick maker.” Tae 
appointments are made by the judges 
and the salaries are paid by the county 
commissioners. The law also requires 
that women probation officers supervise 
women and girls on probation, and men 
probation officers supervise men and 
boys on probation. The maximum 
salary is eighteen hundred dollars per 
annum for juvenile probation officers, 
except in Allegheny and Philadelphia 
counties where there is special legisla- 
tion. It seems that there is no mayi- 
mum salary stipulated for adult proba- 
tion and parole officers. The fact that 
no training, education, or other qualifi- 
cation is required for appointment has 
its influence on the probation and parcle 
system. Untrained and uneducated 
officers appointed under the present 
law cannot carry out probation and 
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parole plans that go beyond policing, 
friendly interest, or collection of money. 
Pennsylvania spends less than $100,000 
per annum for the salaries of probation 
and parole officers in sixty-five coun- 
ties, (excluding Philadelphia and Alle- 
gheny counties). i 

Probation officers usually act also as 
county parole officers without addi- 
tional pay. - But in one county the 
probation officer gets $1800 per year 
as probation officer and another $1800 
per year for acting as parole officer. 


(4) Tar COMMUNITY 


The community interest in probation 
and parole is an important factor. 
The lack of interest in probation and 
parole often means that the county 
fails to make provision for the salary 
of a probation or parole officer so that 
even large counties do not have the 
system. The extent to which a com- 
munity is socialized is an important 
factor. Where there are no social 
agencies or medical facilities which the 
officers may use for social or medical 
diagnosis, then probation and parole 
are handicapped. It can only be ex- 
pected that the work of the probation 
and parole officers should attain the 
standards of work maintained by the 
other social agencies in the community 
in the county. 


JUVENILE PROBATION SYSTEM 


To compare the social aim of the, use 
of probation and parole and the au- 
thority the county has to use the 
system with the actual administration 
of the system in Pennsylvania is per- 
haps invaluable to the inquirer. 
Twenty-nine of the fifty-four up-state 
jurisdictions have full time paid officers 
for juveniles. Some of the jurisdictions 
have a probation service that attempts 
to treat the problem of delinquency. 
It is recognized in all work with children 
that physical and mental diagnosis is 
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the first step in social treatmert. The 
majority of the Pennsylvania juvenile 
court judges use medical diagnosis 
most sparingly. Some half dozen or 
more of the probation officers settle 
chilcren’s problems out of court. The 
informal settlement of cases by a proba- 
tion officer which saves a child from a 
court hearing is not permitted by many 
of the judges. The probation officer 
does not begin work until after trial. 

The success of a juvenile probation 
system depends on the arrangements 
made to hold a child until trial. Ac- 
cording to the Boston plan, children 
are detained at home under the care of 
a probation officer; according to the 
Philadelphia plan, children are de- 
tained in a completely equipped House 
of Detention. Although the law for- 
bids it, children are detained in jails in 
thirty-eight of the counties cf Pennsy]- 
vania, because there is no provision for 
detention. Detention rooms are non- 
existent and often there are no proba- 
tion officers to supervise the child 
pending trial. At the time o the study 
one child, fourteen years old, was held 
as a material witness in a solitary cell 
because he had said that he saw two 
men commit a murder. Often the 
women’s section of the jail—where the 
women bootleggers and prostitutes are 
held—is used for juvenile detention. 
Where there are probation officers for 
children home visits are made, but the 
office reporting system is also used to a 
great extent. Many of the counties 
have probation officers supervising 
children who are either too busy, too 
old or unfitted for their tasks. One 
probation officer is the superintendent 
of = large junior high school; six of 
them are over seventy yeers of age; 
one is a district attorney; another is a 
detective; another is a constable. 

The State Department of Welfare 
has, however, done much educational 
work with the juvenile probation 
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officers and it is possible to look for- 
ward to a more socialized system for 
the future. There are twenty-three 
paid adult probation officers, some of 
these also acting as Juvenile officers. 


ADULT PROBATION AND PAROLE 
SYSTEM 


The adult probation and parole sys- 
tem suffers a handicap because the 
judges generally have little faith in it as 
a reformation process, except to young 
men and women. Many of them pre- 
fer to parole a man after he has served 
a period in jail. Parole presupposes a 
period of preparation in a penal institu- 
tion where the man may receive some 
discipline, learn a trade, and perhaps 
fill in some gaps in his elementary 
education. Very few of the county 
jails have work, the prisoners loll about 
in idleness and often in dirt, waiting 
for their time to expire. A man paroled 
from such an institution has received 
nothing that will enable parole to 
restore him to society. Seventy-five 
per cent of the men placed on proba- 
tion were placed on probation to pay a 
fine in installments. This is also true 
of those paroled. Liquor offenders 
make up the bulk of the adults placed 
on probation or parole. 

The only object of the placing on 
probation is the collection of the fine 
on installments so that the county may 
increase its revenues. One of the 
largest counties in the state had only 
two men placed on probation to the 
probation officers, while the others 
who were not imprisoned had sentence 
suspended or were given fines, etc. 
One judge gives every liquor offender 
who comes before him for the first time 
a fine and two years probation to the 
county detectives; another refuses 
probation or parole to any one guilty 
of that crime. A third Judge expressed 
his attitude toward probation and 
parole as follows: “I do not believe in 
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probation for liquor offenders. It has 
no value. There are two ways in which 
you can reform a bootlegger: by making 
a hole in his pocket-book and by de- 
priving him of his liberty. I fine boot- 
leggers heavily and give them a term 
in jail with the understanding that 
after they have served a certain part 
of their sentence they may be paroled 
to pay the probation officer a fine, 
either in cash or on installments, 
depending upon their economic cir- 
sumstances. I never send a woman 
bootlegger to jail if I can help it. I 
give her a chance on probation and a 
fine.” One county in lieu of fine and 
probation, or fine and parole, asks the 
liquor offender to contribute a sum of 
money to charity. 


Some RUDIMENTARY METHODS 


The conditions under which an adult 
is placed on probation or parole very 
often are not stated. When they are 
stated, the general tenor is as follows: 
Probationer is to be of good behavior, 
work steadily, and support his family, 
abstain from drink, and is not to re- 
move from the jurisdiction of the court. 
The probationer is required to report 
to the probation officer monthly or at 
such times as the probation officer may 
direct. Written reports are accepted 
in lieu of personal visits when the 
probationer does not live in or near the 
county seat. Home visits are not made 
by the probation officer either to 
probationers or parolees. Some of the 
courts follow up their probationers and 
through the probation officer obtain a 
report at the end of the probation or 
parole period, which has been fixed in 
advance by the court. ‘If the report is 
favorable the probationer or parolee is 
forthally discharged, and the payment 
of a last instalment of the fine termi- 
nates probation without any other 
formality. 

In one county the probation officer, 
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who acts as adult and juvenile proba- 
tion officer, had 385 liquor offenders on 
probation and parole. He also had a 
number of children on probation. 
The children’s cases were supervised in 
a perfunctory fashion, their oversight 
being left to co-operating individuals. 
The adult probationers and parolees 
made reports in person on Saturday 
mornings. The following is a typical 
interview. 

“Come in, Mike,” says the proba- 
tion officer to one of his charges, waiting 
with a large group of fellow-proba- 
tioners in the outer office. Mike 
shambles in. “Are you working, 
Mike?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you home with your family?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you drinking any?” 

a¢ No.” 

“Do you make any hooch? ” 

“No.” 

As if acting on inspiration the 
probation officer asks another ques- 
tion: “If you are not making any 
hooch, are you selling any?” 

“No.” 

“Have you got your money for the 
fine?” 

“Yes.” 

“Alright, here’s your receipt. Now 
be good. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

In one small county where there is 
no probation officer, the court clerk 
acted as probation and parole officer. 
His method of probation and parole 
was to have the individual sign a long 
statement in which he enumerated by 
title and pamphlet Jaw number the acts 
of the legislature which the probationer 
had violated and which he agreed in 
writing not to violate again. In the 
same way the probationer agreed to 
abide by the terms of the probation. 
This statement was signed every time 
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the probationer visited the court house 
on his or her regular reporting day. 

Some of the county courts require a 
man to report personally to the judge 
in open court once every quarter 
sessions. The man or woman is thus 
made to re-enact “in petto” the court 
experience of his trial and conviction. 
The notion here is surely not reforma- 
tion, but to give the court assurance by 
the individual’s physical presence and 
his reply to questions put by the judge 
that he has not committed another 
wrongful act. 

Seven of the up-state jurisdictions 
take advantage of the law to appoint a 
desertion probation officer. The offi- 
cers in these courts make no attempt 
to reconcile husband and wife, nor to 
help reestablish the broken home. 
Their one aim is to collect a support 
order from the husband and to turn it 
ove? to the wife. No investigations of 
the causes of the domestic difficulty 
are made, nor are home visits part of 
the plan. The husband sends in his 
money to the court, the wife collects 
it. Probation officers also collect 
orders made for the support of Wegiti- 
mate children in fornication and bas- 
tardy cases. There is no attempt to do 
protective work with young girls and 
their children in these cases. The 
procedure in these so-called fornication 
and bastardy cases is chaotic. Many 
of the courts make a support order for 
seven vears, others for five, some for 
ten years, and still others for fourteen 
anc sixteen years. In one jurisdiction, 
one Judge makes the order for fourteen 
years while his associate on the same 
berch makes the order invariably for 
sixteen years. A judge in a rural 
county has an unchangeable order of 
one dollar a week for seven years for 
every case of illegitmacy brought into 
his court. A social investization of 
the facts by a probation officer is, 
according to him, unnecessary, because 
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his aim is to discourage bastardy by 
making it unprofitable. The future of 
the child is not thought of. That or 
course was the intent of the law orig- 
inally, since a fine for the act of fornica- 
tion in addition to the support order is 
stipulated in the law. 

When women sex offenders come 
before the court the usual disposition is 
that of fining. A few of the courts use 
women probation officers for these 
cases. One man probation officer in a 
western county receives Women on 
probation; his probationary task con- 
sists in seeing that they leave the 
county. One girl arrested as an in- 
mate of a disorderly house was placed 
on probation to the constable who had 
arrested her. He “supervised” her 
“on probation” for three months. 
He then brought her in for violation of 
probation. She had not paid the costs 
that were imposed on her; part of these 
costs belong to the constable-probation 
officer as his fees. She was therefore 
jailed for violating her probation and 
paroled to the same constable after 
she had paid the costs of her two 
arrests. 

How important the collection of 
fines is in the work of the probation 
officer is illustrated by data gathered in 
one typical county during the year 
1923, and shown in the table above. 

The probation officer had the duty 
of financial collection and supervision 
of money payments in eighty cases, or 
more than seventy per cent of the 
entire number of adults placed on 
probation. 

However, there are still more rudi- 
mentary methods of probation. There 
is the specially designated probation 
officer. He is not a paid official of the 
court, but he may be a sheriff, a con- 
stable, a policeman, detective, or an 
interested private citizen. Such off- 
cers do not necessarily receive reports 
as to work and conduct, but usually 
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Men | Women 


For supervision of con- 
duct only. ae g 
For payment of fin 


non-support orders 
For payment of non- 

support orders only 
Violation of parole (no 

“disposition). . 


Total 


are content to keep a watchful eye on 
the probationer and to hale him before 
the bar of justice if he goes wrong 
again. At times the probationer is 
simply released to demean himself 
properly, the court exercising no direct 
control of any sort. Indirect control, 
however, is exercised because of the 
conditions of probation; a re-arrest for 
a crime will mean the serving of the 
old sentence that had been suspended 
and also the imposition of an additional ’ 
sentence in punishment for the new 
crime. 

In one of the coal counties at the 
time of the study a man was seen in 
the county jail who had been com- 
mitted there by one of the local justices 
of the peace. This county had no 
probation officer for adults. A year 
before this man had been placed on 
probation to his brother by the judge 
of the county court. This brother 
was a chronic invalid confined to bed. 
The probationer was a periodic drunk- 
ard. After many appearances before 
the. squire during his period of proba- 
tion, he had been finally sent to jail 
by the squire. In jail the visitor of a 
private society discovered his condition 
and had just completed arrangements 
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for sending him to an institution for 
inebriates. The court knew nothing 
of the man’s conduct while on proba- 
tion and did not even know that he 
was shortly to be sent away. 


REFORMS 


Liquor offenders, non-supporting 
husbands and children are now the 
favorites of the probation and parole 
system. The entire probation and 
parole system is lacking in uniformity 
and organization. There are no uni- 
form standards that are being main- 
tained by any body of officials that has 
authority to do so. The State Depart- 
ment of Welfare’s authority is limited 
to the receiving of reports and the giv- 
ing of advice. This is only exercised in 
the juvenile courts. The judges seem 
to be ready to listen to suggestions and 
both judges and probation officers in 
many of the jurisdictions of the interior 
of the state seek advice and help. 
An extension of the advisory function 
of the State Department of Welfare, 
to include the work of the adult proba- 
tion and parole officers and to give 
more complete service to the juvenile 
officers, would help the situation a 
great deal. The setting up of a juridic 
practice by legislative authority, so 
that domestic relations cases could be 
heard and handled separately without 
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the intervention of the justice of the 
peace, would help to establish family 
courts where non-support and support 
orders in the case of illegitimate chil- 
dren could be made with the help, 
investigations and supervision of spe- 
cial probation officers wherever neces- 


A zeal problem is to organize proba- 
tion and parole service so that the bur- 
den cf collection of money can ke taken 
from the officers, leaving them to do 
their real work of the» rehabilitation of 
men and women through the con- 
structive service of probation and 
paro.e. If the probation officer were 
not burdened with the financial duties 
invo_ved in the collecting of fines, costs 
and with the supervision of dependent 
children, which is now their duty under 
the present juvenile court law, the 
probation load for each individual 
officer would be lessened to the point 
where real service to the individual 
could be rendered by the officers. 
Legislation requiring probation and 
parole officers to be qualified and 
trained and providing better formu- 
lated probation and parole laws that 
will make probation and parole a work 
of rehabilitation is a sine qua non. 
Without that the courts cannot be 
socialized and the probation and parole 
system cannot be bettered. 


Wage Systems in Prisons 


By L. D. Weyanp, Ps. D. 
Professor of Social Science, William Jewell College 


HE New York prison reformer, Mr. 

T. M. Osborne, and a Texas at- 
torney-general each said: “The pris- 
oner is a slave.” They were speaking 
with reference to the compensation of 
prisoners when they made that state- 
ment. Mr. Osborne was favorable to 
the movement; the Attorney-General 


mace his assertion when he was giving 
his opinion that the law of his state 
for the compensation of prisoners was 
unconstitutional. More recently the 
Supreme Court of the State cf Rhode 
Island decreed that the prisoner is not 
a slave. 

The question of the compensation of 
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prisoners has to do with the output of 
more than 2500 penal and correctional 
institutions in this country. These 
institutions have dealings annually 
with a population of nearly 500,000 
adults. And several millions of dollars’ 
worth of property are involved in the 
business and financial conduct of 
prisons and penitentiaries. But from 
the moral and social point of view, the 
question of paying prisoners is vitally 
bound up with the attitudes of the 
inmate population of these institu- 
tions and the attitudes of the prisoners’ 
dependents. 

The term wage when used in con- 
nection with penal and correctional 
institutions has a somewhat specialized 
meaning. It is the reward the user of 
the inmate’s labor or the recipient of 
the product of that labor gives to the 
prisoner. ‘This reward varies from 
nothing to a stipulated sum. ‘There 
are institutions whose inmates receive 
nothing for their labor. But nearly 
every state prison is now given the 
right and duty by law to give at least 
a dismissal gift of a suit of clothes, a 
railway ticket to the county from which 
the inmate came, or to a not greater 
distance, and often a few dollars m 
money. Such a gift can hardly be 
called a wage even in the sense in- 
dicated above. In some instances, 
however, the dismissal gift of some in- 
stitutions is a fairly substantial amount. 
The state of Vermont, for example, 
gives the prisoner in its State Prison 
one dollar a month for each month 
spent in that institution, as a dismissal 
gift. 

PRESENT Status OF WAGES 


The best available source of informa- 
tion on the subject of compensation of 
prisoners for the country as a whole 
is found in Bulletin No. 87% of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
That was a study of convict labor made 
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near the close of the year 1928. Its 
object was to show the kind, quantity 
and market value of goods produced in 
penal institutions; also, the disposition 
of these goods—whether on the open 
market or within the state’s own 
institutions. But in addition to these 
data, some interesting materials on 
the compensation of prisoners were 
also gathered. Of the 104 institutions 
reporting to the Bureau for this study, 
fifty-three paid their inmates nothing, 
while fifty-one reported some sort of 
compensation. 

In thirty-one of these institutions 
the compensation amounted to not 
over ten cents per day. Seven insti- 
tutions, including one Federal prison, 
paid a wage only to those engaged in 
manufacture. This amounted to be- 
tween ten and twenty cents per day. 
Convicts in eleven institutions received 
twenty cents or over per day. In one 
institution convicts received the free 
labor wage rate after the completion 
of a task. In one institution a bonus 
was paid for over-task work. In most 
instances where contractors were con- 
cerned, over-task work was compen- 
sated at the same rate as that paid 
for the hire of inmates. The high rates 
paid in certain institutions were as 
follows: twenty to fifty cents, twenty- 
five to fifty cents, twenty-five to 
seventy cents, twenty-five to eighty 
cents, and twenty-five cents to $1.50 
per day. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WAGE SYSTEMS 

Systems of wage payment to pris- 
oners may be classified as follows: 
bonus or reward for industry; pay for 
over-task work; per centum of his 
actual earnings allowed to the prisoner; 
inmates are charged with their keep 
and credited with their surplus earn- 
ings. Asa rule, no single system is in 
use in an institution. One department 
will pay a bonus, another a flat rate, 
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and perhaps another department in the 
same institution will allow its inmate 
Jabor pay for over-task work only. 
So it not infrequently happens that no 
single system fits an entire institution. 

Where the reward or bonus system 
is in vogue, the contractor for either 
the labor or the product of the labor 
of the inmate will give him a sum of 
money in addition to what he pays 
the state for the immate’s services. 
An illustration of this is found in the 
shoe shop of the Vermont State Prison 
where the inmate receives three and 
one-half cents per pair of shoes turned 
out. 

Under the system of rewarding the 
prisoner for work done in excess of 
a set task, the piece-price contractor, 
the labor contractor or the institution 
itself pays a sort of a wage by allowing 
the inmate to work and earn some- 
thing for himself after he has finished 
the stint. In some instances the 
amount earned in this way is a fairly 
substantial sum. ‘Those who work in 
the shirt factory of the Rhode Island 
State Prison are said to earn from 
$2.00 to $25.00 per month by over- 
task work. 

The system of wage.payment to 
prisoners by which the institution 
allows the inmate who earns for it a 
definite per cent of his earnings is not 
so common as the systems mentioned 
above. An illustration of this system, 
however, is also found in the Vermont 
State Prison. The inmates of this 
prison who work on the roads receive 
one-third of the money paid to the 
state for their labor. 

Another system is found in the insti- 
tution that has an account with its 
inmates, charging them with their 
keep and crediting them with their 
earnings over and above their cost to 
the institution. This system was 
given a great impetus by President 
Wilson’s order that inmates of prisons 
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might be employed in proauction for 
war purposes, providing that they be 
paid the going wage rate for labor of 
the kind they were furmsking. The 
order further provided thet inmates 
so employed in war industries were to 
be charged for their board and other 
items of cost to the institution and 
that the difference be credited to the 
inmates as the wages they had earned. 

The New Jersey State Prison ar- 
ranged with the War Reclamation 
Service Board for the labor of about 
seventy of its inmates. Thsy were to 
repeir shoes for the Federal Govern- 
ment. They were to be charged with 
their cost to the institution and were 
to receive twenty, thirty and forty 
cents per hour for their work, the 
rate varying according to the degree 
of skill required. This was a long 
stride forward in the effort to apply a 
real wage system to a labor situation 
in a penal institution. 

The state of Maryland ist some of 
its convict labor to war industries 
also. For this labor the state received 
$4.C0 per day, but allowed :ts inmates 
whe did the work only fifty cents per 
day as their wages. The governor of 
the state lamented the fact that so 
small a portion of their earnings was 
given them. 


NEED ror Untrorm LABOR SYSTEM 


The above classification of wage 
systems in penal institutions is fairly 
complete. But in many instances a 
penal institution has in use two or 
more systems at one time. This is 
due to the fact that most penal insti- 
tutions are diversified in taeir indus- 
tries as well as being, to a certain 
degree, self-sufficing induszrial units. 
They produce as much of the goods 
and services needed for the main- 
tenance of the institution as possible. 
This may be advantageous in some 
ways; but, when it comes tc the estab- 
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lishing of a uniform method of wage 
payment for the labor and services of 
its inmates, it is a hindrance, evidently. 

Regional conferences consisting of 
governors of states and other inter- 
ested persons were held in 1924 to con- 
sider ways and means of unifying the 
methods of employing the labor of 
inmates of penal institutions within 
given geographical areas. ‘The idea 
advocated is a sort of geographical 
division of labor between the penal 
institutions of a given group of states. 


The penal institution of one state- 


would specialize in the production of 
some product-——auto-license plates, per- 
haps. All the states within that dis- 
trict would purchase their license 
plates from that institution. The 
penal institutions of the states com- 
prehended in this region would like- 
wise specialize in some other article 
that could be purchased by the other 
states to the agreement and so on 
throughout the various state prisons 
of the district. The plan is a sort of an 
interstate-use method of disposing of 
the products of the convict labor of 
states that have a comparatively 
small population. Such a method of 
employing the labor of penal institu- 
tions would greatly simplify the prob- 
lem of method for paying inmates a 
wage for their labor. But even as 
things now are in the non-differenti- 
ated functional way of employing 
convict labor, some institutions are 
achieving considerable success with the 
plans they are operating in paying 
inmates a wage for their labor. And 
our interest especially centers in these 
just now. 


OpmrRativE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 


One state reports that two systems 
of wage payment to inmates of its 
penal and reformatory institutions are 
in use. One plan is operated for the 
workers in a contract factory who are 
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paid a wage in the form of a bonus 
for work done in excess of a set tasx. 
One-half of this bonus is paid by the 
state and the other half by the con- 
tractor. Under the other plan the 
workers in other factories of these 
institutions are paid by the month 
stipulated amounts, depending upon 
the nature of the work and the ability 
of the prisoner. 

In a state reformatory in another 
state, inmates are not paid except 
those who work in a certain factorv. 
These inmates are allowed one-half of 
the amount earned in excess of a set 
task. 

A warden in another state prison 
reports that a shirt factory is operated 
in his institution by the Far West 
Manufacturing Company under the 
plece-price system. Inmates receive a 
small amount for their work when 
they make the task. They average 
about $2.00 per month. This company 
works about 200 men in the factory 
and turns out about 220 dozen shirts 
per day. The institution gets from 
forty-two and one-half cents to fifty 
and one-half cents per dozen. The in- 
stitution furnishes building, heat, light, 
etc. 

These examples may be regarded as 
typical of the way the system of pay 
for over-task work is operated. Other 
instances of the application of the 
system might be given, but they add 
nothing important to those already 
given. 

Minnesota State Prison, located at 
Stillwater, has for a number of years 
been one of the most successful insti- 
tutions of the country in paying its 
inmates for their labor. This institu- 
tion pays each inmate at least twenty- 
five cents per day. Twine and farm 
machinery are manufactured and a 
farm, a tailor shop, a laundry and a 
print shop are operated. All depart- 
ments are under the piece-work plan. 
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Where this plan cannot be operated, 
the task plan is used. A task is set 
and inmates are paid for all work done 
in excess of that amount. In depart- 
ments where neither of these plans 
can be operated, as in the engine room, 
janitor work, and farm work, a flat 
rate is paid, the rate depending on 
the position filled. 

The Michigan State Prison at Jack- 
son was ranked a few years ago by 
the student and critic of prisons, Mr. 
F. Tannenbaum, as one of the best of 
its kind in the United States. Part of 
the inmates of this prison are paid a 
wage on the piece-work basis. The 
majority of the work of this institu- 
tion, however, 1s done on the day-work 
basis. The prisoners are paid from 
twenty-five cents to $1.00 per day. 
Part of the inmates are now employed 
in building the new prison that is 
located three miles from the old one. 
The prisoners thus occupied are paid 
the same rate as those emploved in the 
construction of highways; that is, 
$1.00 per day and board and clothes. 


New Yorx WAGE SYSTEM 


The most extensive wage payment 
plan for inmates of a prison put into 
operation anywhere in the world, 
probably, was begun recently in New 
York State. It aims to combine into 
a workable system all the good features 
of the most successful experiments of 
the past. The state of Michigan has 
an industrial manager for all of its 
prison industries. New Jersey has in 
operation a successful plan of analyzing 
its prison labor and fitting it into the 
proper industry. The State Prison of 
Minnesota manages its industries and 
labor in such a way as to be able to 
meet its expenses and also pay a sub- 
stantial wege to the inmates for their 
labor. But this is the first time that 
these features have been combined in 
one system and connected up in an 
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effort to apply the principles of the 
scientific management of labor to the 
operating of industries in penal insti- 
tutions. 

The substance of the law creating 
the New York system 1s as follows: 

Every prisoner confined in a state 
prison, subject to the rules and 
regulations of the Prison Industries 
Board, and every prisoner confined in 
a reformatory or penitentiary or in a 
county jail, in the discretion of the 
Managing authority thereof, may re- 
ceive compensation from the earnings 
of the institution in which he is con- 
fined. Such compensation is to be 
graded by the Prison Industries Board 
for prisoners confined in state prisons, 
and by the managing authorities in all 
other institutions for prisoners confined 
therein. 

Rules are to be adopted by the 
Prison Industries Board, subject to the 
approval of the governor, for estab- 
lishing in all the state prisons a system 
of compensation to the prisoners con- 
fined therein. Such rules are to pro- 
vide for the payment of compensation 
to each prisoner meeting the require- 
ments established by the Prison Indus- 
tries Board. Compensation is based 
upon the net average earnings of the 
industries of the prison in which the 
prisoner is confined. These net average 
earnings must be in excess of the total 
average cost of all operations for the 
industries of such prison, as shown in 
the monthly reports of the industries 
prepared by the superintendent of 
prison industries and the Prison In- 
dustries Board. However, beZore any 
compensation out of the net earnings 
is allowed to prisoners, the state is 
first to receive thirty cents per day 
per paid inmate and the full main- 
tenance charge in the case of convicts 
employed outside of the prison walls 
and, in addition, thirty per cent of the 
remainder of such net earnings after 
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deducting the same. The remaining 
seventy per cent is to be distributed 
among the inmates holding paid posi- 
tions. 

The Prison Industries Board is to 
prepare graded wage schedules for 
paid prisoners which are to be based 
upon classifications according to the 
value of the work performed by each. 
The rules of the Prison Industries 
Board provide for the establishment 
of a credit system for each prisoner 
and the manner in which the value of 
such earnings are to be paid to the 
prisoner or held in trust for him by 
the agent or warden until his release. 

Compensation paid to prisoners un- 
der this section is to be based on the 
earnings of the industries of the prison 
wherein the convict is confined. The 
Prison Industries Board is authorized 
to create a cumulative reserve from 
the earnings of the industries allotted 
to the prisoners to stabilize wage pay- 


ments throughout the year and it may - 


in its discretion transfer to the prison 
necessary moneys from the reserve so 
accumulated to provide for such pay- 
ments if, at any time, the earnings from 
the industries of the prison are in- 
sufficient to provide for the payment 
of the wage. 

The superintendent of prison indus- 
tries is appointed by the governor and 
is in charge of all prison industries and 
prison labor. He is in direct charge of 
all prison production shops, farm work, 
and development and improvement of 
manufacturing methods and upkeep of 
the machinery and equipment. He 
causes to be employed in such indus- 
tr:es as he finds available all convicts 
certified to him by the agent or warden 
as physically able and capable of 
working and as not necessary for 
custodial or maintenance work. He 
is to confer with the Prison Industries 
Board and to make recommendations 
concerning wages and employment. 
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He is to carry out his duties under the 
supervision of the Prison Industries 
Board and according to such recom- 
mendations as that board makes. 

Articles needed in the various insti- 
tutions of the state of New York are 
to be made in the prisons and reform- 
atories and must be purchased of these 
institutions, unless the Prison Indus- 
tries Board in case of the state prisons, 
and the prison commission in the case 
of reformatories and penitentiaries 
certifies that the same cannot be fur- 
nished upon requisition. 

The Prison Industries Board, with 
the approval of the superintendent of 
purchase, fixes and determines the 
prices at which all labor performed, 
and all articles manufactured in the 
penal institutions in the state, and 
furnished to the state, or the political 
divisions thereof, or to the public 
institutions thereof, are to be fur- 
nished. The governing body of each 
charitable institution controlled by the 
state creates a board which, with the 
approval of the superintendent of pur- 
chase, fixes such prices in respect to 
such charitable institutions. Such 
prices are to be uniform to all, except 
that the prices for goods or labor 
furnished by the penitentiaries to or 
for the county in which they are 
located, or the political divisions 
thereof, are to be fixed by the board 
of supervisors of counties. The prices 
are to be as near the usual market 
price of such labor and supplies as 
possible. 

The Prison Industries Board con- 
sists of the superintendent of state 
prisons, the superintendent of prison 
industries, and the superintendent of 
purchase. The Prison Industries Board 
corresponds to the board of directors 
of an industry in civil life. 

The law establishing the present 
method of operating the industries in 
the prisons of New York became effec- 
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tive in July, 1924. Mr. R.T. Kent was 
appointed Superintendent of Prison In- 
dustries in August, 1924. He spent the 
first six months studying the industrial 
situation in the prisons. As a result 
of these studies a wage system was 
drawn up and made effective July 1, 
1925. 

The rules governing the payment of 
wages adopted by the Prison Indus- 
tries Board. approved by the governor 
and put into effect July 1, 1925, are in 
substance as follows: 

All workers in the prison industries 
are divided into skilled workers, limited- 
skill workers, common labor, apprentice 
and service men. All industrial clerks 
and stenographers, power-house men, 
men engaged in construction and repair 
work for the industries, chauffeurs on 
industrial trucks and certain classes of 
maintenance men, as selected by the 
Prison Industries Board, are classed 
as service men. Service men may be 
divided into grades of skilled men, 
limited-skill men and laborers. The 
Prison Industries Board has the power 
to decide the number and classes of 
service men that are to be considered 
as full or part-time industrial workers. 

The Prison Industries Board, upon 
the recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent of Prison Industries, adopts 
basic maximum or minimum daily or 
hourly wage scales for each grade of 
worker in each industry. Wage scales 
for each grade of worker may vary as 
between the various operations m an 
industry, consideration being given to 
the degree of skill, length of training 
required, risk and value of the oper- 
ation, 1n fixing the wage scale. Work- 
ers individually have the right of 
appeal, in writing, to the Superin- 
tendent of Prison Industries, on ques- 
tions of wage fixing. 

The Superintendent of Prison In- 
dustries causes to be prepared piece- 
rate schedules for all productive work 
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where the output of the worker can 
be measured. Such schedules are what 
is known as the differential piece-rate 
plan, wherein the piece rate is increased 
wher the output of the worker, within 
a given time, reaches a predetermined 
minimum. When the predetermined 
minimum output is attained the 
worker is to be paid the increased 
piece rate for his entire output during 
such period as his output exceeds the 
predetermined minimum rate of pro- 
duction. Such rates, when approved 
by the Prison Industries Board, shall 
become effective and may be paid to 
workers in lieu of the wage provided 
for above, when in the judgment of the 
Superintendent of Prison Industries it 
becomes desirable to do so. 

The Prison Industries Board 1s 
empowered to change any or all basic 
daily or hourly wage schedules or any 
or all piece-rate schedules whenever in 
its judgment such changes are desir- 
able or necessary. 

In the formulation of wage scales, 
provision is made for the computation 
separately of such portion of the earn- 
ings of the workers as may be necessary 
to provide for the payment to the 
state for their maintenance of the sum 
of tairty cents per day, and of the 
portion that is earned for their credit 
to their individual accounts. 

The Superintendent of Prison Indus- 
tries is to devise a system of accounting 
for the time or the output of all 
workers entitled to receive wages from 
the prison industries. The time of 
each worker during the hours in which 
he 1s employed productively is kept 
and used in the computation of the 
earnings of each worker. The worker 
is not to be paid for any time except 
that during which he is employed 
on productive work. Time lost from 
work, except for injury in the course 
of duty, is deducted before the earn- 
ings of the worker are computed. In 
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case of men paid according to piece 
rates, the total time elapsed from the 
beginning to the end of any assigned 
job of work is to be used in determining 
whether the rate of output has been 
such as to entitle the worker to the 
increased piece rate as defined above. 
When a worker is unable to work, due 
to cause beyond his control, the Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Industries, in the 
prison in which he is confined, may 
allow the worker payment at a fixed 
hourly rate during such periods as he 
may be unable to work. 

In no case.are the net wages of any 
worker to be less than one and one- 
half cents per day, irrespective of his 
gross earnings. 

A shop foreman can discharge a man 
from his shop on account of lack of 
work, incompetence, excessive spoil- 
age or poor quality of product, will- 
fully damaging his machine, tools, 
product, raw material or shop equip- 
ment, insolence, or violation of shop 
rules. The discharged worker has the 
right of appeal to the Deputy Super- 
intendent of Prison Industries, and may 
request, in writing, a review by the 
Superinttndent of Prison Industries. 

A system of accounts is to be opened 
up under the direction of the Super- 
intendent of Prison Industries. The 
gross earnings of each man, the portion 
of such earnings that is to go to the 
state at the rate of thirty cents per 
day, and the net earnings credited to 
each man are to be shown. ‘The ac- 
counting system is to show the net 
earnings of each department month- 
ly, after deducting all expenses for 
raw material, supplies, administration, 
power and other charges commonly 
known as overhead, but before de- 
ducting the earnings of the workers. 
Net earnings of each department are 
credited to a distribution account, 
which is charged with payments to a 
“Maintenance Department” account, 
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at the rate of thirty cents per day per 
paid worker. The distribution account 
is charged with thirty per cent of the 
balance of the earnings after deducting 
aforesaid thirty cents per day per 
worker, which shall be credited to a 
“Net Earnings” account. The dis- 
tribution account is also charged with 
seventy per cent of the earnings, after 
deducting the thirty cents per day per 
worker, which sum is charged to a 
“Pay Roll Reserve” account. The 
“Pay Roll Account” is charged with 
the payment made to the accounts of 
the individual workers as shown to be 
due by the time-keeping records. 


Resuuts oF Non-WaGe SYSTEM 


To rightly assess the value of any 
plan in its relation to a situation is 
impossible except for those connected 
with that situation. So only those 
who have had experience with insti- 
tutions without a wage system for 
their inmates have a right to be heard. 

A warden of one of our state prisons 
writes: 

Inmates of this institution do not receive 
any compensation for their work. At this 
time we have no factory and a great many 
of the men are idle. We work about one- 
third of our population on farms, in the ' 
office, store, garage and kitchens. 


In October, 1925, a strike occurred 
in one of our state prisons that cost the 
state, according to estimates, $15,000. 
The Jabor of inmates in this institution 
was hired to the convict “Labor Trust” 
for seventy cents per day. 

Mrs. Kate Richards O’Hare was a 
Federal prisoner in the Missouri State 
Prison. She affirms that she earned 
$6.00 per day at non-union wages. 
She was paid from one and one-half 
to three cents per day, or $10.50 for 
fourteen months’ work. She earned 
$1800. 

Mrs. O'Hare says: 
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The difference between the wages I 
earned and the pittance I recetved went 
not to the state to relieve the burden 
of taxation, but into the pockets of the 
prison labor contractor. Fortunately my 
four children had a father who could care 
for them, and they did not suffer want. 
But had they been the children of the 
average convict they would have been 
thrown into the street. Perhaps my boy 
might have been driven to crime and my 
girl to prostitution, while the prison labor 
contractor and a choice assortment of 
politicians collected the profits from my 
labor. 


Mr. H. W. Kellogg, a chaplain in one 
of our reformatories, wrote a couple of 
years ago: 

We really do not give wages, except a 
mere pittance. What we really do is to 
teach the most slovenly habits of work 
imaginable. The boy soon gets the notion, 
if he does not already possess it when he 
enters, that he is to pass his time as easily 
as possible. There is no incentive to do 
an honest day’s work for an honest wage. 
We actually corrupt him in his working 
methods. We unfit him, instead of fitting 
him. 

ResuLTsS or WAGE SYSTEM 


Systems of paying prisoners a wage 
are in successful operation in several 
institutions. Among these are the 
Indiana State Prison, the Ohio State 
Penitentiary, and the New Castle 
County Workhouse, Delaware. The 
wardens of these three institutions 
agree that the way they compensate 
their inmates for their labor stimulates 
them to do good work and to co- 
operate with the authorities of the 
institution in maintaining discipline 
„and order. 

Mr. H. L. Hulburt, who was for 
seven years warden of the Michigan 
State Prison at Jackson and at the 
game time industrial manager of the 
industries in that and in the other two 
prisons of the state, says that buying 
or coaxing discipline does not work 
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well. He maintains, however, that 
results from both a productive and 
disciplinary point of view can be 
obtained by the exercise of care in 
selecting the man for the job and by 
making the rate of the wage paid 
dependent upon the recommendation 
of the man under whose direction the 
inmate works. Mr. Hulburt further 
says that if a prison allows itself to 
get into g rut, whereby the wage scale 
makes the man, it will be worse off 
than if it were on the old task system. 

He also says that there is nothing 
better in the world than to see a man 
send home to his wife and children 
the earnings of his labor in the prison 
or to care for an aged father and 
mother out of such earnings. 

The New York system of paying 
priscners has been in operation but a 
short time. The results, however, have 
been, in the main, satisfactory. The 
plan was put into operation in the 
Clinton and Auburn prisons with a 
base wage of five cents per day. This 
was a small wage seemingly, but it 
represented an increase of more than 
800 per cent on the wages previously 
paid. i 

During the first month of the oper- 
ation of the plan at the Clinton Prison, 
procuction increased nearly forty per 
cent. At the Auburn Prison the net 
earnings have increased to a point 
where it will soon be necessary to 
revise the scale upwards. At Sing 
Sing Prison wages have not been paid, 
due to the fact that the net earnings of 
the industries have not been sufficient 
to comply with requirements of the 
prison law. This is not due to inefh- 
cient operation of the industries, but 
to the fact that a large amount of 
reconstruction and rebuilding aas been 
going on. Under the present system 
of accounting this must be charged 
against the account of operating the 
industries. ? 
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Mr. Kent says that more important 
than the improved production is the 
effect on the men themselves. They 
have been given a new outlock on life, 
and already one of the needed lessons 
is beceming rapidly learned. A man 
was discharged for insubordination 
from one of the shops, and placed on 
a job which carried no wage scale. 
For two months he has been trying 
every expedient to get himself rein- 
stated in the shop from which he was 
discharged. Insubordination has dis- 
appeared. Men who deliberately sol- 
diered on the job, and who made it 
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a point to perform no more work than 
was necessary to prevent them from 
getting into difficulty with the author- 
ities, are now using every effort to 
increase their production. Men for 
whom there is no work available are 
maneuvering to get themselves as- 
signed to the industries, whereas 
formerly they avoided such assign- 
ments wherever possible. 

Institutions and systems that do not 
make men are doomed; those that 
make men into self-respecting, law- 
abiding, industrious persons have an 
assured future. 


A Plan for the Interstate Sale of Prison Products 


By E. Stace Wurrrn 


Executive Director, National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor; President, Associates 
for Government Service, Inc. 


YNDER the title “‘Self-Supporting 
Prisons” the movement to apply 
business methods to the manufacture 
and sale of prison products was dis- 
cussed in The Annals, May, 1924. At 
that time the results were outlined 
which would follow these developments, 
including a wage for prisoners which is 
the logical outcome. 

The last two years have given 
definite form to the movement sketched 
at that time. This statement will not 
attempt to duplicate, but to depict 
vividly what is going on and to suggest 
the problems which lie unsolved. 

As the outcome of the addresses 
made at the Governors’ Conference at 
West Baden, the Intermountain Con- 
ference on the Allocation of Prison 
Industries was held in Salt Lake City, 
April, 1924. Official delegates of the 
Intermountain States met with rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, women’s clubs and labor 
organizations and outlined a program. 


This was based upon the philosophy 
laid down by the representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
demanded that the program be one of 
evolution—not revolution—the steady 
growth from a small beginning to a 
concrete, definite and workable inter- 
locking of states in a progressive and 
co-operative program. As a result the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


Be It Resolved, by the Intermountain 
Prison Industrial Allocation Conference, 
participated in by official representatives of 
the States of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Merico, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming and the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice: 

I. That all able bodied, physically fit, 
mentally competent male and female 
prisoners should be employed and not 
maintained in idleness. 

II. That as soon as practicable, all 
work-competent prisoners be employed 
under the ‘States’ Use’ system, including 
public works, as the fairest method of 
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employment alike to the taxpayers, to 
capital, to free labor, and to the prisoners 
themselves; it being recognized that the 
basic considerations that govern the selec- 
tion of ‘States’ Use’ industries are: 

(a) The selection of those industries 
whose products will find a ready, stable 
and adequate market among state and 
local governmental agencies, within or 
without the State, and for which adequate 
raw materials are obtainable at reason- 
able prices. 

(b) The selection of industries in 
which the class of prisoners in the insti- 
tution,can be most effectively and con- 
structively employed. 

II. That all prisoners should receive 
such compensation as their conduct and 
efficiency warrant, to be paid out of the 
earnings of the prison industries after all 
costs of prison maintenance have been 
deducted. 

IV. That the services of the Associates 
for Government Service Incorporated be 
utilized whenever needed as a medium for 
the exchange of surplus products between 
the states. 

V. That it is the sense of the Inter- 
mountain Prison Industrial Allocation 
Conference, that the several states with the 
United States Government, together, con- 
stitute the ‘States’ Use’ system. 


Four similar conferences have since 
been held. The Atlanta Conference 
included the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina 
and South Carolina; the Trenton Con- 
ference, the states of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and New Jersey; the Salem 
Conference, the states of Washington 
and Oregon; and the Boston Confer- 
ence, the states of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
The Atlanta, Trenton and Salem 
Conferences adopted resolutions sim- 
ilar to that of Salt Lake City, while the 
New England Conference began the 
organization of a permanent committee 
to carry on the work. 

Governor Fields of Kentucky has 
called a conference which will be held 
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in April, 1926, covering the states of 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia; and there is 
planned a general conference for the 
middle western states. 

After the completion of these con- 
ferences a general agreement will exist 
among the states that when practical 
they will buy the goods produced in 
their own state institutions and, if 
possible, secure what surplus they need 
from the penal institutions of some 
adjecent state. The only binding 
phase of this agreement is the usual 
economic advantage which will result 
from the actual carrying out of the 
program. Where no economic ad- 
vantage is to be gained, no state will be 
expected either to buy or sell. The 
buyer must be able to secure goods of 
the type needed at prices which are 
right. The producing state must 
mar.ufacture the goods according to 
specifications and must realize that in 
selling to its own institutions or to 
those of nearby states, it is meeting 
best its own economic situation in that 
the economic forces of the country, 
hav-ng opened this channel by mutual 
agreement, will encourage the sale of 
commodities in this market; while in 
every other market they will do their 
utmost to discourage and destroy the 
value of the goods. ‘The proof of this 
lies in the action of trade and labor 
organizations in demanding the regu- 
lation of the sale of prison products by 
branding and licensing laws and in 
their appeal to the Congress of the 
United States for help in this connec- 
tion. It is also strongly emphasized 
by the encouragement and help being 
given by manufacturers and organized 
labor in perfecting the prison products 
and in developing the market when a 
guarantee is given that the goods will 
not compete unfairly with those of 
industries outside the prison, 
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Two interesting illustrations of the 
co-operation of the manufacturing and 
labor groups have been made this year. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


The first lies in the Intermountain 
Zone, where the work of exchanging 
surplus prison commodities was started 
in 1924 by funds contributed by the 
National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor, assisted by Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn and the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene. It was demonstrated that a 
practical exchange of prison goods 
could be carried out, but that the cost 
in this zone would be much higher than 
in any other territory and that the 
commissions paid by the several states 
would have to be commensurate and 
would, in some cases, require action by 
the legislatures. The Associates for 
Government Service, which is incor- 
porated to make the exchange of prison 
goods among the states and to help 
develop the purchasing methods of the 
states, is limited in its development 
because of the determination to secure 
financing only from sources having no 
desire for profit or pecuniary gain. 
The work in the Intermountain Zone 
was, therefore, temporarily suspended 
by the Associates and the Utah Manu- 
facturers’ Association undertook to 
develop an agency itself which would 
co-operate with the Associates for 
Government Service but would be 
financed locally. The merchants were 
willing to contribute and the ground 
was carefully surveyed by the Secretary 
of the Utah Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. It was ascertained that the 
actual cost of the service to the state 
governments would be so high that it 
could not be justified, as only a few lines 
of commodities would be produced and 
these at high cost, due to the inefficient 
methods of prison manufacturing. The 
proposal was then made that certain 
business concerns take on this work as 
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a side line and a ready response was 
received from business men in Salt 
Lake City who desired to conduct the 
work in this way because of the mone- 
tary advantages there would be to 
themselves. It was decided, however, 
that this in itself was unwise as it put 
an unselfish movement in the hands of 
purely business interests working for 
their own profits. 

The experiment and investigation 
demonstrated the soundness of thought 
underlying the organization of the 
Associates for Government Service, 
Inc., working both for the purchasing 
agents and the prison departments. 
The Associates handles a number of 
lines of commodities produced by 
prison and general factories. It can, 
therefore, afford to accept whatever 
commission the state governments feel 
they can afford to pay for the service 
because of the efficiency secured from 
handling a large volume of busiriess, a 
good proportion of which is free from 
the selling difficulties arising out of an 
opposition to “prison-made goods” 
on the part of the buying states and 
institutions. On the other hand, this 
organization, while on a practical 
business basis, is established for a 
philanthropic purpose and free from ` 
the factors of business exploitation and 
manipulation. 

The business interests, therefore, 
have left to the Associates the gradual 
inclusion of the Intermountain Zone in 
their operations which are beginning in 
the more populous and consequently 
less costly fields of operation. 

The second illustration is found in 
the state of Pennsylvania where, at the 
suggestion of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, with the support of more 
than fifty organizations representing 
the business and labor interests of the 
state, a bill was passed by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature providing that the 
prisons, which were operating under 4 
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system of part idleness, part contract ` 


and part state use, for the sale of the 
commodit:es to the institutions of the 
state, should have the opportunity of 
selling the surplus commodities to 
adjacent states. 

Upon the passage of this bill, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot made an agreement with 
the Associates for Government Serv- 
ice, Inc., to handle the sale of the 
surplus prison commodities of the state 
of Pennsylvania to adjacent states, a 
small commission being arranged for to 
carry on the cost of this operation. The 
Governor accepted the one condition 
laid down by the Associates, which was 
that he would organize committees 
made up of a labor man and a rep- 
resentative manufacturer in each line 
of commodity manufactured in the 
prisons tc assist in the sale of these 
prison commodities. As a result the 
Governor called on the local represen- 
tative of the American Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Ritchie, for the nomination 
of labor representatives and on the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
for nomination of manufacturers. 

March 3, 1926, saw the organization 
of labor and manufacturers’ advisory 
_committees for each of the prison 
industries of the state of Pennsylvania. 
After a statement of the needs of the 
state of Pennsylvania for the work of 
these committees by Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter, Secretary of Welfare, a brief 
statement was presented by the Associ- 
ates for Government Service, Inc., 
outlining the work and functions of 
these committees from the standpoint 
of the sale of prison products. The 
statement so clearly points to the 
solution of the many difficulties which 
have confronted state governments in 
the sale of their prison products that 
this article would not be complete 
without a liberal quotation from it: 

We have asked that the Governor ap- 
point Advisory Committees representing 
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manufacturers and labor who will under- 
take to give advice and assistance in the 
development of the prison workshops, each 
committee to be composed of competent and 
practical men in a given industry. We have 
pointed out that the national trade asso- 
ciations in these industrial lines all have 
prison labor committees who will assist the 
men of their trade on these commodities in 
advising with them where the problems 


‘involve more than local consideration, and 


that in the grading commodities, the 
setting up of simple specifications and 
securing the most approved method, the 
co-operation between these national trade 
committees and the local trade committees 
can be successfully worked out. 

Tke Governor’s appointment carries 
with it definite power. The responsibility 
for the conduct of the industries rests in the 
Department of Welfare. The Associates for 
Government Service has undertaken the 
sale zo the state institutions outside of the 
State of Pennsylvania of the commodities 
manufactured in the prisons of the State of 
Pennsylvania, which are found to be in 
excess of the commodities which the sales 
department of the Welfare Department 
with due diligence can sell to the state, city 
and county institutions within the State of 
Pennsvlivania. The Associates has asked, as 
& prerequisite of tts service to the State of 
Pennsvivania, that your committees be 
empowered to certify definitely in regard to 
the goods offered to the Associates for sale, 
that certain conditions in regard to their 
manufacture be lived up to, and it definitely 
asks that these conditions be worked out by 
you and with you and that the State be 
compelled, if it desires to use the A3sociates, 
to live up to these conditions. 

We ask your consideration and ruling on 
the following questions: 

1. In declaring that certain prison 
commodities are in surplus and are, there- 
fore, open to sale beyond the state, what 
basis shall be used so as to be reasonable and 
at the same time consistent? 

‘2. What method shall be pursued in 
setting up samples and specifications for 
commodities so as to conform with the best 
trade practice? 

3. What method of inspection can be had 
at tke source of production so as to make 
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possible a certification as to the grade of 
goods? 

4. What method can be devised for the 
fixing of the price so as to guarantee a just 
return to the state and the prisoner and 
still make possible the marketing of the 
goods on an equal bidding basis with the 
general market commodities? 

5. Will you restrict the lines of manu- 
facture so that the Associates can be 
assured that they conform to the best 
interests and development of the prisoners, 
providing opportunity for them upon 
release, while, at the same time, providing 
sufficient labor to prevent idleness or the 
continuation and return to the contract 
system? 

We kelieve these questions should be 
considered first in the light of prison in- 
dustries conducted in the State of Pennsy!l- 
vania. 

We believe the answer can and must be 
worked out by the special committee in each 
lne, in conference with other committees 
and with members of the national prison 
labor cammittees of the trade associations 
and unions. We believe that the task is not 
a difficult one for the trade experts working 
in the field in which they have daily ex- 
perience. We believe it is an impossible 
task for the state official or casual student. 
We have fath that the decisions will be 
practicable and encouraging to the indus- 
tries, and will, after the initial development 
of the work, consume a very limited amount 
of time on the part of the members of the 
committee. We believe that it can be made 
so practical that the members of these trade 
committees will be glad to attend the 
meetings of the national trade associations 
and explain what has been accomplished. 

We are fully aware that what you set up 
as a basis for the surplus commodity will 
hold equally for all commodities manufac- 
tured in the prison industries of the State of 
Pennsylvania. You will, therefore, have to 
consider them as a whole. We believe 
that the Welfare Department will welcome 
the suggestions you make. 

The Associates for Government Service 
will be glad to lay before you for your con- 
sideration an estimate of the market for the 
specific commodities now available in the 
institutions of other states than the State of 
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Pennsylvania, and also to point out the 
present and the probable future develop- 
ment of the ‘States’ Use’ method as it 
applies to the specific industry throughout 
the United States. These data, which it 
has already supplied to the prison labor 
committees of the national trade associa- 
tions and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, it urges that you study and 
consider in conference with the committees 
of the national trade associations, and at- 
tempt to lay down for the Associates a 
policy both satisfactory to the State of 
Pennsylvania and the best interests of the 
trade which you represent. 


FEDERAL CO-OPERATION 


The committees are already at work 
with very satisfactory results. The 
Department of Justice is planning a 
similar procedure in connection with 
the Federal prison industries and is 
introducing a bill into Congress ap- 
proving the appointment of a general 
advisory board on prison industries and 
similar committees to those that have 
been appointed in Pennsylvania. 

The need for such a development on 
the part both of the State and Federal 
governments has been made clear by 
the comprehensive report made by a 
Committee on Prison Labor advising 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
which will be published within a short 
time. To those who are interested in a 
more detailed presentation of the 
problem this report will be valuable; 
while to those who desire to study the 
question of competition between 
prison-made goods and the products of 
free industries, the report of the U. S. 
Department of Labor entitled “Con- 
vict Labor 1928” will give all the sub- 
stantial facts. The growth of the 
prison industries from this point is sure 
to be of vital interest to those inter- 
ested in the general industrial problems 
as well as in prison problems and can 
well be included in some later issue of 
The Annals, 
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Exziwoop, Cuarues A. The Psychology of 
Human Society. Pp. ix, 495. Price, 
$8.00. New York: D. Appleten & Com- 
pany, 1925. 


In the terminology and concepts of the 
most up-to-date psychology Prozessor Ell- 
wood has explained how we behave in 
human groups. It is by all odds the best 
book he has written. It is not a revision of 
his earlier texts in this field, but a new state- 
ment of the subject. Positing the ‘“‘con- 
crete group” and not “abstract society” 
as the primary datum of modern sociology, 
he has presented his analysis in a much 
more objective and scientific manner. 
Without minimizing the importance of the 
biological and organic foundations of indi- 
vidual and social behavior, he has described 
group behavior as essentially psycho-social. 
While giving due recognition to the evolu- 
tionary processes in both the organic and 
the superorganic spheres, he has made per- 
fectly clear the types of modifications ob- 
servable in the working out of these proc- 
esses in the acquired products of cultural 
achievment. 

As he points out, the book does not at- 
tempt to solve psychological problems, but 
sociological problems. It is therefore a con- 
tribution to sociological theory and should 
prove valuable in clarifying thinking in this 
sphere. While organized primarily in text- 
book form, it is non-technical and will 
appeal to the general reader. 

J. P. LichTENBERGER. 


Martın, Everett Dean. Peychology: 
What It Has to Teach You About Your- 
self and Your World. Pp. 302. New 

' York: Peoples Institute Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This volume consists of a series of popu- 
lar lectures on psychology. Mr. Martin 
steers between Scylla of obscurity and Cha- 
rybdis of superficiality and falsehood with 
a skill that is rare in these days of sugar- 
coated science. 

Following an exposition of various view- 
points the author advocates a behaviorism 
modified by including motives, conscious 
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reactions to future situations and certain 
Freudian concepts. Watsonian behavior- 
ism is admired as a method rather than as a 
theory of mind, but is not considered com- 
pletely adequate. Throughout the book 
the influence of William James is zo be felt 
showing itself particularly in stress on dy- 
namic and choosing aspects of mind and 
rejection of mechanistic determinism. In- 
stinct and emotion are treated with a knowl- 
edge of the modern critical literature. 
From a discussion of thinking 4 la Dewey 
we ace led through the mechanisms of com- 
pensation. rationalization, etc., down to the 
Unconscious. The acceptance of Freu- 
dian:sm is, however, not naive unless it be 
in the explanation of religion in terms of 
infartile fixations. 

Turning to social and applied psychol- 
ogy, intelligence tests are cautiously treated 
but the fiction of a group mind is vigorously 
demolished. In his discussion cf propa- 
ganda, publie opinion, politics, race differ- 
ences and ethics, the author indicts the 
democratic dogma, crowd-mindedness, and 
the general cheapness and mediocrity of our 
civilization. His plea is for intellectual in- 
divicualism, recognition of the superior in- 
divicual, tolerance and urbanity. 

The book combines a sparkling style with 
sound knowledge and is worth while for 
both psychologist and layman. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK. 


Warre, Wrouuram Auten. Calvin Coolidge. 
Pp. 252. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. 

This book is a study of a personality. It 
ig an attempt to penetrate the enigma of our 
President; to understand the flesh and blood 
man in the White House. What are the 
outstanding traits in his make-up that have 
madz it possible for Coolidge to go into 
twerty elections and win nineteen of 
them? 

First of all he is taciturn. He was born 
in Vermont and he lived the early years of 
his life there, and in Vermont taciturnity is 
accounted a virtue. He is econamical by 
nature and by training. Economy is bred 
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in the bone in Vermont. His own frugality 
has permitted him to live within his income 
and remain independent and free in politics. 
He is cautious; no Coolidge has ever gone 
west; he stays close to the tried and the 
known. He takes no short cuts, sees few 
visions and he keeps his eye on the next step. 
That step is never a long one, but it is a sure 
one and in a forward direction. His ideal- 
ism is real, though of a scrawny, stunted 
timber-line-growth variety. He resigned a 
position as court clerk with a good salary in 
order to enter the state legislature where he 
could serve the people. Mr. and Mrs. Cool- 
idge lived in one side of a house which they 
rented for $27 a month for fifteen years. 
To have paused one hour to make a dollar 
for its own sake would have interrupted the 
unselfish service that he was rendering. 
He is trustworthy but not brilliant? He 
has none of the magnetic and startling qual- 
ities of genius, such as Lincoln possessed. 
His genius is for industry. He never 
missed a class meeting in college or a com- 
mittee meeting in the state legislature. His 
greatest ambition has always been to do the 
day’s work, and to do it with care and thor- 
oughness. Honesty is inevitable with him; 
he can no more be dishonest than he can be 
garrulous or extravagant. ‘Thus the author 
may well call him a paragon of the cautious, 
respectable virtues. 

Coolidge is an adept politician “with 
more years of practical participation in real 
politics to his credit than any President who 
has entered the White House for fifty 
years.” He is a skilled administrator, but 
lacks the ability to lead Congress. He has 
a mystical faith in the sanctity of property. 
“The business of America,” he said, “‘is 
business.” Other Presidents thought it was 
freedom, justice or peace. And it is Cool- 
idge that best fits into the national psy- 
chology of these post-war days. Now 
America does not want a leader with daring 
and a vision that will take him to a far goal. 
It is mainly interested in security and econ- 
omy and it has “turned logically—may we 
say mythologically?—to Cautious Cal.” 

Mr. White’s Calvin Coolidge is most in- 
teresting reading. He deals in kindly fash- 
ion with the President and yet with such 
nice discrimination that the book will de- 
light many readers in both camps. 
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Recollections of Thomas R. Marshall, Vice- 
President and Hoosier Philosopher. Pp. 
897. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Com- 
pany, 1925. 


Mr. Marshall never kept a diary—save 
for two days when he was ten years old and 
mainly interested in buckwheat cakes and 
sausage. This book, lightly philosophical, 
is the charmingly told story of his life, the 
interesting people that he came in contact 
with, the situations that he-has been a part 
of, the humorous anecdotes that he has 
heard; it is all presented in such a way that 
it leaves, as he desired, a “sweet taste” in 
one’s mouth. 


GRIFFIN, SOLOMON Boxer. W. Murray 
Crane, A Man anda Brother. Pp.xvi, 202. 
Price, 82.50. Boston: Little Brown and 
Company. 


This is a record of the outer life of Mur- 
ray Crane. It is written by a very dear 
friend and one who until 1919 was editor of 
The Springfield Republican. 

Mr. Crane was born at Dalton in Berk- 
shire County, “‘the region of the most 
appealing beauty within Massachusetts.” 
The charm of this country forever delighted 
him. He early became actively interested 
in his father’s business, the manufacture of 
fine paper, ‘and quickly displayed marked 
selling ability. He was Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts for three terms and 
then Governor for a like period. His 
administration was an outstanding one and 
rigid economy was its dominant note. Gov- 
ernor Bates felt such confidence in his un- 
selfish service and his sound business judg- 
ment that in 1904 he appointed him to the 
United States Senate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of George F. Hoar. 
Mr. Crane remained in the Senate until 
1913 when he voluntarily returned to pri- 
vate life and business. He died in 1920. 

The sub-title of this volume well indi- 
cates the approach of the author. It re- 
veals Murray Crane as a reticent, tender- 
hearted man who was singularly interested 
in helping people out of all manner of ex- 
tremities. Chauncey M. Depew consid- 
ered him the most influential member of the 
Senate, and Colonel E. M. House said that 
Mr. Crane had the best mind in the Repub- 
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lican party. The book, however, does not 
disclose Senator Crane’s ideas on the vital 
public questions with which he had to deal 
while he represented Massachusetts in the 
United States Senate. Neither does it ex- 
plain to the student of politics how Mr. 
Crane was able to remain the Massachu- 
setts member of the Republican National 
Committee for twenty-four years—unless 
this is explained by the descriptive state- 
ment, “Good sense was his gospel and tact 
his weapon.” ` 

This is the sort of biography that one 
would expect a devoted and able friend to 
write. It might be added that this book 
throws light on the credos of Calvin Cool- 
idge, for he was associated with Murray 
Crane during the years of his apprentice- 
ship. 


Warmer, M. R. Brigham Young. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 


Brigham Young may be variously con- 
sidered: As a founder of a religious sect; as 
a successful pioneer; as a statesman. Wil- 
liam H. Seward regarded him as one of the 
greatest of American statesmen. Present 
day facts bear witness to his effectiveness 
as a religious leader and as the founder of a 
state. With remarkable clarity Mr. Wer- 
ner brings out all these characteristics and 
has given us what is more, an interesting 
contribution to American history. It is an 
important one and as such to be commend- 
ed. We have here a substantial painting of 
a big man. One who possessed vision and 
the courage to follow that vision and make 
it fact. This book, however, is something 
more than a striking picture of a pioneer 
and a statesman, it affords the background 
out of which he sprang and which surround- 
ed him during his life. For, as Mr. Werner 
says, “It is impossible to write the life of 
Brigham Young without also writing the 
history of Mormonism; and it is impossible 
to write the history of Mormonism without 
writing the life of Joseph Smith, its author 
and proprietor.” This is accomplished 
with a rather remarkable degree of effective- 
ness, so that we have a contribution of 
value for the student and an interesting 
volume for the general reader. 


CLINTON Rockers WOODRUFF, 
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Van Loon, Henprick. Tolerance. Pp. 
399. Price, $8.00. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1925. 

This is a history of the struggle of man- 
kind to win the right to think and speak 
freely. How little progress has been made 
from the Greeks to our own time, what it 
cost those great souls who dared leap over 
the walls of ignorance and stand against the 
currents of prejudice, bigotry and hate of 
their own time, graphic accounts of leaders 
in the movement for free-thought, drawn 
ageinat the dark background of the Church, 
the Inquisition, and other agents of fear and 
hate—such is the material that forms the 
fiber from which the narrative is woven. 
And it is a splendid achievement. Neces- 
sarily fragmentary and little that is new; 
but what of that? It is told in the inimita- 
ble Van Loon way and strikes home with 
ideas so forcefully that it gives freedom and 
tolerance a new meaning. The reviewer, 
at least, had never before so seriously ques- 
tioned whether any progress in tolerance 
haz been made in two thousand years; nor 
had he, before reading this volume, so fully 
appreciated that the conquest over fear and 
intolerance is not between the benighted 
masses and the intellectuals, as is common- 
ly supposed by the college professor, but 
always between the intellectuals themselves 
or the favored and privileged few who lead 
the masses. The book is well worth read- 
ing. 


Karu F. GEISER. 


Boyp, Wom KennetH. The Story of 
Durham: City of the New South. Pp. 345. 
Price, $3.00. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press. 


North Carolina is leading the South to- 
day in its progress towards a share in the 
industrial prosperity and intellectual devel- 
opment of the country. Durham is per- 
heps the most potential factor in connec- 
tion with the former and two universities— 
Duke and the State University—are leaders 
in the latter. 

Prof. William Kenneth Boyd, who holds 
the Chair of History at Duke, has told the 
story of Durham in a significant volume, 
which is not only admirable as an account 
of the growth of what was little more than a 
trading center, located near the scene of the 
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closing chapter of the Civil War, to be the 
center of the tobacco industry, but it is val- 
uable and important as an example of what 
a community history should be. Its per- 
spective is admirable and the style good. 
The story, one might call it a romance, is 
told quietly, effectively, with the right tone 
in dealing with the personalities, which of 
necessity play so large a part in such a de- 
velopment. 

By no means the least interesting part of 
this volume is the account of the use made 
of their money by the industrial leaders who 
made the town. Professor Boyd does due 
justice to the significance and value of J. B. 
Duke’s benefaction of 840,000,000 and to 
Duke University (formerly Trinity College) 
which is the chief beneficiary of that fund. 

Altogether we have a book of more than 
ordinary interest and value. 

Cumvton Roaurs WooprvrFr. 


Fırt, Leon Nurson. The Conscience of 
the Newspaper. Pp. vii, 461. Price, 
$3.00. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1925. 

What to print, what not to print, and 
why, specifically, concretely, as the problem 
faces the American newspaper editor every 
day, is analyzed by Leon Nelson Flint, 
head of the Department of Journalism at 
the University of Kansas in The Conscience 
of the Newspaper. 

The problem is old; the approach, in the 
field of journalism, is new. Casting aside 
abstract statements of ethical practice, 
Professor Flint invites his reader to sit in 
the editor’s chair and to consider how every 
problem of right or wrong which may arise 
shali be settled. The author is friendly 
guide and philosopher, ever ready with 
explanations, statements of precedent and 
suggestions to be considered if the moral 
standards of the readers and the news- 
paper and its staff are to be guarded. 

Because of its approach, Flint’s book is 
much more effective than the average book 
on the ethics of journalism. Those who 
glibly damn and praise the American press 
will discover by reading The Conscience of 
the Newspaper that editing a daily paper 
ethically is no such simple matter as the 
application of a few abstractions to the 
news, the editorials and the advertisements. 
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A more amazing handbook of newspaper 
problems cannot be found. Through long 
association with the press, both as a prac- 
titioner of journalism and a teacher of it, 
Professor Flint has gathered such a collec- 
tion of documents as to furnish a complete 
course in the principles of editing. 

For its wealth of information and for the 
practical way in which it is presented, The 
Conscience of the Newspaper is a welcome 
addition to both the field of journalism and 
that of ethics. 


Domvitte-Firrk, C. W. Among Weld 
Tribes of the Amazons. (2nd edition.) 
27 plates, 6 maps, pp. 276. Price, $5.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1925, 

It is with some regret that the reviewer 
is obliged to dissent from the mass of 
flattering testimony, in the form of ad- 
vertising matter, with which this much 
exaggerated book has been heralded in the 
press. There is absolutely nothing of value 
to the serious reader in its 276 pages. In 
fact it is nothing more than a Wide World 
Magazine article enlarged to the propor- 
tions of a book, with the declared purpose 
of being an ethnographical study of the 
Indians of the Amazon Basin. 

In works of this type there is nothing to _ 
command if their contents is neither in- 
‘formative nor put together in a literary 
form deserving of recognition as such. 
Wild Tribes of the Amazon fulfills neither 
requirement. If the author had informed 
himself of the work completed by others, he 
would have been spared the pains of under- 
going hardships he reports and he would 
spare the public the unnecessary excitement 
of anticipating a book under an attractive 
title which does not fulfill its expecta- 
tions. 

Notes are offered dealing with the Ocain- 
as, Apiacas, Carijonas, Conibos, Huambisas, 
Parintintins and Shipibos in particular. 
The report of finding a new tribe, the 
Itogapuk, 1s misleading. The Tupi-speak- 
ing peoples of the Madeirinha Valley are to 
be sure not well known, but information 
has already been gathered by others illus- 
trating the life and beliefs of these people in 
general. There is good reason to infer that 
Domville-Fife has exploited the officers of 
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the Brazilian Indian Protection Service, 
in putting together what he tells us of a 
number of the groups he describes. His 
accounts of flesh-eating bands in the 
Putumayo, of “head-hunting tribes in the 
Andean foothills, as though he had just 
discovered them, show his nafveté, since 
the same had long been known and inti- 
mately studied by Farabee, Rivet and 
Karsten, whose volumes are accessible to 
every ethnologist. 

In short, the work is only worth a review 
to serve as a warning to the economical 
book buyer lest he squander the necessary 
five dollars for a book which professes to 
serve the purpose that he does not accom- 
plish, The author may, however, be 
commended for his graphic descriptions of 
nature. - 
FRANK G. SPECK. 


Farasin, Wirum Curtis. The Central 
Caribs. Anthropological Publications of 
the University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. X, pp. 229, Ills. 8, 
I map. Philadelphia: 1924. 

The volume deals chiefly with the Macusi, 
an important Carib tribe centering about 
the Kanuku Mountains between northern 
Brazil and British Guiana. Material cul- 
ture is the most widely treated topic. 
Their houses, made partly of adobe on the 
sides, with thatched roofs, their fields of 
Cassava and maize, their cotton-woven 
` hammocks, loin cloths and cords, their cane 
basketry, pottery, gourds and calabashes 
are all typical of the Orinoco culture area. 
Dr. Farabee has recorded an addition to our 
knowledge of primitive corn-raising. He 
describes the reason why the Central 
Caribs leave the trunks of felled trees in the 


corn fields—to provide protection and ° 


moisture for the sprouting of the corn- 
shoots in the dry season. Though agricul- 
ture is a fundamental industry here, the hoe 
is not in existence among them. A sharp- 
ened stick is used to open the ground for the 
seeds. Both the poisonous sour cassava 
(Manihot utillissima) and the sweet variety 
(M. palmata aipi) are food staples. Game 
is taken, but the Macusi do not hunt ex- 
tensively. Bows and arrows are their im- 
plements. An important feature of the 
chase is the hunting horn. As is customary 
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among practically all Carib and Arawak 
grous, and even among the trib2s of the 
southeastern United States, tae employ- 
ment of vegetable poison is marked in the 
fishing customs. Fish arrows, traps, nets 
and hooks are likewise used. A most vivid 
account of a fish-poisoning expedition with 
the Macusi enlivens the author’s narrative. 
It amounts to a social ceremony under the 
direction of the chief. Six varieties of 
vegetable poison are known. 

The Macusi are further described as re- 
gards dress, ornamentation, music and 
dancing. All the tribes are practically 
naked, the women wearing a small beaded 
apran, the men a breech-eloth. The sub- 
jects of political organization and medicine 
men are discussed and some first-hand 
observations recorded. The medicine man 
or Kenaima is, according to the author, the 
operator of magic, the cause and remover 
of disease. Among religious ceremonies it 
is important to note that the Macusi have 
no formal puberty rites for either males or 
females. 

The monogamous marriages between 
cousins of the first degree, the children of 
brothers and sisters, are here recorded as 
being typical not only of Carizs and Ara- 
waks but of the whole forest region of 
east2rm South America. 

The Waiwai, neighbors of tha Macusi on 
the ast, in a region first penetrated by Dr. 
Farabee and Mr. Ogilvie, are next given as 
a tonic. The ethnological material is diver- 
sified with some personal exper-ences which 
do much to enliven the account of native 
life in these pest-ridden forests. In the 
same general manner of treatment as the 
preceding notices are included the Waiwes, 
Parukutus, Chikenas, Katawians, Diaus 
Apalaiis, and some other Carib-speaking 
groups in northwestern Brazil, through 
whcse country the expedition went, though 
without enjoying much opportunity for in- 
tensive Investigation. 

The anthropomentrical notes end tables 
are given in full for most of the tribes en- 
countered and these will be of zreat service 
in determining the racial affinities of the 
little-known interior tribes. The author 
draws an interesting conclusion; a corre- 
spordence in form of head and stature be- 
tween both Caribs and Arawaks cf the open 
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savannah country, and Caribs and Arawaks 
of the moist forest regions. They together 
comprise two types. Dr. Farabee attributes 
the differences here to diet. 

Mention of a work like this should not 
overlook the most important fact that Dr. 
Farabee’s attitude toward the natives is one 
of avowed sympathy and sincere apprecia- 
tion of their virtues. The success of his 
journey is largely to be -accredited to his 
justice in dealing with these much mis- 
represented aboriginals. With the true 
candor and courage of the ethnologist- 
explorer he credits their old men with wis- 
dom and judgment, their young men with 
honesty and courage, their women with 
virtue and devotion to the home. 

The appearance of Dr. Farabee’s volume 
on the Caribs of the forests and of the open 
savannahs of southern British Guiana and 
northern Brazil is another literary land- 
mark in the field of American exploration. 
With its superb illustrations this work is a 
fitting comparison to his former monograph 
on the Central Arawaks published as 
Volume IX of the same series in 1918. 

Frank G, Spece. 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. Post-War Britain. 
Translated by H. H. Hemming. Pp. $14. 
Price, $8.50. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 

The author, Professor at the Ecole Labre 
des Science Politiques, is well qualified by 
study, travel, official experience and quality 
of judgment to discuss the present economic 
and political situation in England. It is 
said that he has in process a similar study 
of the United States; it should be interest- 
ing reading. 

Professor Siegfried discusses in the 
present book the recent development of 
Britain’s economic policy, the ‘‘Economic 
Crisis” of markets, deflation, population, un- 
employment, costs and wages and the export. 
trade; the main factors of Britain’s pros- 
perity; her present position in the world; 
the evolution in recent times of her political 
institutions; the present political situation; 
and finally and briefly, the “British Atti- 
tude Toward France.” He appraises her 
political and economic institutions as 
Maurois appraised her national attitudes in 
his studies of the delightful Colonel Bram- 
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ble. He has, indeed, frequent asides upon 
the implications of economic or political 
situations in national outlook that are 
shrewd and even tempered. ‘The style of 
writing is pleasant, the presentation of the 
subject an admirable sorting of vast 
materials. 

Perhaps it is unfair to emphasize too 
strongly certain lacunae, but some com- 
parison of the present difficulties with those 
of England after Waterloo would have 
aided in clarifying interesting questions, 
such as the possibility of developing new 
markets in the new consumption standards 
of hitherto undeveloped regions such as 
were opened up in the last century after the 
Napoleonic wars. In the discussion of over- 
population the suggestion of labor leaders 
that a reorganization of industry and a 
spread of purchasing power by new stand- 
ards of distribution might have been ex- 
plored profitably, and a further considera- 
tion of the relation of the merchant marine 
to the world’s carrying trade would have 
given point to a peculiarly difficult aspect of 
unemployment and have illustrated the 
close integration of world economic factors 
with the British situation generally. It is 
doubtful, also, if an adequate picture of 
post-war Britain is to be had without some 
account of the effort being made to pool 
experience and knowledge and capacity 
through various movements in adult educa- 
tion and community reorganization. Cer- 
tainly the new efforts of the parties through 
summer schools and discussion groups, the 
work of the labor movement and employer 
organizations in developing research, plan- 
ning and educational organizations, and 
even the participation of churches and more 
formal educational institutions in civic 
planning should, with the already existent 
resources of the civil service and the well 
articulated legislative system, enable Brit- 
ain to take greater advantage of world 
situations than a state like the United 
States, where the sense of joint effort and 
planning is less developed. 

But Professor Siegfried has the rare abil- 
ity of giving literary distinction and a vivid 
quality to his discussion of economic and 
political factors. The sections on the ex- 
port trade, agriculture and finance illustrate 
this effectively. The obiter dicta are genu- 
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inely illuminating. “The American men- 
ace, it must be admitted, remains serious, 
though not vitally so. ... Decades, not 
years, are required to produce a centre like 
London, where the rôle of international 
middleman is played to perfection with the 
aid of incomparable institutions that have 
been built up on the experiences of a cen- 
tury. This rôle can only be filled by a 
people who are extremely civilized, very 
skilful anc, above all, inured by long tradi- 
tion to all the practises of a profession 
which cannot be improvised.” ‘“‘We can- 
not exaggerate the importance of the 
merchant in the British economic structure, 
and as a rule we do not realize how inter- 
national he is both in his relations and his 
mentality. even exceeding the industri- 
alists. The Government is instinctively 
aware of this, and never undertakes any 
decisive measures against the wishes of 
that symbol of British commerce, the 
City.” : 

The book is well printed and pleasant to 
hold and to look at. There is no index, 
however, and this is a genuine defect in a 
study of this kind. One wants to refer 
back to particular points or situations, and 
can do so only after some search over 
several pages. ‘The mistakes in statements 
are very -ew indeed for a work containing 
of necessity so much factual material. 
For its jair appraisal of economic and 
political factors, suggestive comment upon 
their implications in cultural outlook, 
comprehension of detailed situations, and 
distinction in style the book is to be recom- 
mended to students as well as to the lay 
reader. 


Jonn M. Gaus. 


Soroxin, Prrinim. Leaves from a Russian 
Diary. Pp. 810. Price, $3.00. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


It is difficult to give a brief characteriza- 
tion of a book on the Russian revolution. 
A statement of the background and per- 
sonal experience of the author, and of the 
scope of the interpretation, will suggest to 
the reader the general character of the 
particular volume. Of peasant origin, 
Sorokin attained prominence in academic 
life as a Sociologist. He participated ac- 
tively in the first revolution of 1917, as a 
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member of the Socialst-Revolutionary 
party ard a co-worker with Kerensky. 
He consistently opposed the Bolsheviks on 
ther accession to power, but wes able to 
return to academic work after the acute 
stage of the civil war. Later, however, he 
was officially exiled from the country, to- 
gether with a large group of university men 
and writers, whose general opposition was 
considered a possible saurce of danger by 
the Soviet authorities. A year cr so after 
his exile, the author worked over his ex- 
periences in the form of Leaves from a Rus- 
stan Diary. He had the facts of the de- 
velcpments of the revolution behmd him at 
the moment of writing; it is not claimed 
that the book represents the notes entered 
from dav to day. To this extent, there- 
fore, the “diary” is in fact an interpre- 
tation. 

The writer's close contact with, and pro- 
fessional interest in, the revolutionary 
movement, make this work a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature on the revolution. 
It i3 a general, descriptive account, written 
as such, while the author was preparing a 
more technical study, later published as 
The Sociology of Revolution. The psychol- 
ogy of the “emigre” is noticeably present, 
though what one has more definitely is the 
interesting fact of the changes in attitude 
of a Socialist and revolutionist under the 
influence of the actualities of revolution. 

S. N. H. 


MacNarr, Harwey, F. Chinas New 
Naticnalism and Other Essays. Pp. 398. 
Price, 82.50. Shanghai, China: Com- 
mercial Press, 1925. 


This volume is a collection in convenient 
and usable form of Dr. MacNair’s writings 
in the China Weekly Review during 1923, 
1924 and 1925. As is frankly conceded in 
the preface, the topics selected for dis- 
cussion are somewhat haphazard and un- 
related, but many of them are valuable for 
these who would learn of aspects of the 
present intricate domestic and international 
problems confronting China to-day. Dr. 
MacNair writes with the authority of a 
trained observer, endeavoring to explain 
some of the more perplexing phases under- 
lying our relations with the Orient. His 
treatment of these matters is fair to both 
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sides, with no effort to shift blame to 
innocent shoulders. Enlightening pages 
await those who would broaden their 
knowledge concerning anti-foreignism, the 
protection of missionaries, racial superior- 
ity, idealism in Chinese politics, the status 
of the returned student, banditry, famine 
relief work, scholarship, and political tend- 
encies. In reading the book one cannot 
escape the conclusion that there are many 
hopeful signs in China’s present difficulties. 
The great variety of subject-matter and the 
fact that the essays were written originally 
at different times under different impulses 
necessarily causes the treatment to be 
somewhat uneven in quality, but taken as a 
whole the book affords a good insight mto 
Chinese conditions and tendencies. Dr. 
MacNair has accomplished a very difficult 
task with notable success. 
W. Leon GopsHALt. 


Morey, Wiis Caruy. Diplomatic 
Episodes. Pp. xvii, 205. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1926. 

These are posthumous essays of Prof. 
William Carey Morey, who held the chair of 
history and political science in the Univer- 
sity of Rochester from 1888 until 1920. 
The ten chapters of the book deal with 
significant controversies and probloms in 
the field of diplomacy. About half of the 
chapters are descriptive of historical situa- 
tions, while the other half expound the 
principles of international law involved or 
seek to establish theses based on those 
principles. In the chapter on- the sale of 
the munitions of war, the author sum- 
marizes in particularly effective fashion the 
rights and obligations of neutral nations 
with special reference to the policy of the 
United States. The chapter which touches 
on the Panama affair attempts, partly by 
analogy from the municipal law of emment 
domain, to derive the concept of inter- 
national right of way. Probably few stu- 
dents will find this chapter convincing. 

On the whole, however, the book is 
stimulating and informative, and should be 
a valuable addition to the library of anyone 
interested in the study of international 
relations. 


BENJAMIN H. WILIAMS. 
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Frorainenam, Louis Apams. A Brief 
History of the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, with a chapter on 
legislative procedure. Pp. 254. Price, 
$1.50. 2d edition. Cambridge: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1925. 

The second edition of this well-known 
introduction to the constitutional history 
of Massachusetts includes brief reference 
to the achievements of the constitutional 
convention of 1917-19. The main outline 
and the general character of the book re- 
main unchanged. 

The student may find here an accurate 
and well-balanced account of the chief his- 
torical events in the constitutional develop- 
ment of the state. The limited space 
which Mr. Frothingham allows himself 
makes anything more than a sketch im- 
possible. But the author has packed a 
remarkable deal of information within the 
covers of the volume, and has found room 
to enliven the narration with an occasional 
spicy quotation and glimpses of the great 
statesmen who have labored on the consti- 
tutional framework. 

The reader will note the reference to the 
important decision of the state Supreme 
Court by which the convention’s revision of 
the time-honored document bequeathed 
by John Adams, together with its seventy- 
odd amendments (and amendments to 
amendments), was nullifed as a result of 
the excessive care of the convention to 
avoid any unintentional changes. Five 
years later an Ilinois convention blocked 
all hope of a much-needed revision by lack 
of care in avoiding implied changes! 

The brief account of the 1917 convention 
gives no account of the later developments 
flowing from the new amendments. One 
would have wished for light on the oper- 
ation of the initiative and referendum, the 
reorganization of the state departments, 
the working of the budget, the effect, if 
any, on biennial elections, and the trend 
of opinion on compulsory voting. All of 
which suggests that Mr. Frothingham may 
earn the gratitude of students of govern- 
ment if he will consent to draw upon the 
wealth of his knowledge and experience of 
Massachusetts public life, and emulating 
his contemporary, Mr. Robert Luce, give 
us & more intimate picture of the living 
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forces, as well as the constitutional struc- 
ture, of the old Bay State. 
Leonard D. Warts. 


Jopson, Harry Prart. Our Federal Re- 
public. Pp. 277. Price, 88.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 


The author of this volume believes that 
the drift towards centralization, both by 
direct change in the Constitution and by 
encroaching Federal legislation, has gone 
so far as to endanger the vital principle of 
the republic—the principle of large local 
freedom from central control. His purpose 
in presenting this study is to trace “the 
motives and methods by which so much has 
been lost and so much more seems likely to 
be lost”? and to make us realize “some of 
the results which are threatening.” 

In the first three chapters the essentials 
of the Federal system are restated. From 
an historical viewpoint, the existence of the 
republic as a successful federation of states 
is discussed. The most vital of all the 
amendments in the Bill of Rights is the 
tenth amendment. The author is an 
ardent champion of the Supreme Court. 
But the increasing power of Congress he 
regards as a grave menace. “Denger to 
the general welfare lies in the steady 
aggrandizement of the Congress, not in the 
orderly action of the Supreme Court.” 

Two chapters are concerned with a 
consideration of the question: Has the 
Federal equilibrium been maintained? 
The intensification of the national con- 
sciousness since the war of seceasion and 
the consequent loss in state pride and 
tenacity resulting in a serious derogation 
from state reserved mghts the author views 
with genuine alarm. The amendments 
since the Civil War have all been successive 
invasions of the reserved rights of the states 
and have dangerously undermined the 
Federal balance. Extreme cases of dero- 
gation frorn the freedom of the states are 
the suffrage amendments. “If the states 
are to be ‘indestructible’ there are surely 
some rights which should be left to them, 
and few can be more significant than the 
right to constitute their own electorate. 
But in these two amendments (XV and 
XIX) there has been forced on states which 
disapprove them a provision of law which 
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goes to the very root of society itself.” In 
discussing the 16th Amendment the writer 
seriously questions the wisdom of intrusting 
the Congress with a power of almost illim- 
itable taxation. And in consicering the 
17t. Amendment he raises the question 
whether in avoiding one set of evils others 
not. wholly forseen have not beer. incurred. 
The enactment and the operation of the 
18th Amendment are reviewed in detail. 
It is in regulating personal liberty that a 
Federal law finds its weakness. In a short 
paragraph at the conclusion of this chapter 
the author in an epigramatic statement 
summarizes the main thesis of his volume. 
He says, “The presumption should always 
be for local liberty—for the rights of the 
states. Only imperative necessity made 
us federate. Only overwhelming impor- 
tance should warrant adding to Federal 
power.” 

The remaining four chapters of the work 
are devoted to a discussion of the more 
recent attacks on the Federal equilibrium, 
Here the writer considers amendments to 
the Federal constitution proposed in the 
68th Congress, certain military pensions, 
anc. Federal control of education in the 
states. In a final chapter emphasis is 
placed upon the need of a new policy. The 
writer feels that the time has come to 
reaize that we have gone far enough in the 
direction of a centralized bureaucracy at 
Washington. ‘We need to cher:sh, and to 
cherish scrupulously, the local liberty of 
our states.” 

Martin L, Faust. 


CusHMAN, Rosert Evexne. Leading 
Constitutional Decisions. Pr. 288. Price, 
#2.00 New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1925. 


A. book should be criticized only in full 
view of its intended scope and purpose. In 
his Leading Constitutional Decisions, Mr. 
Cushman is not offering a case book in 
constitutional law but rather & series of 
Ulustrative cases, each with an introduc- 
tory note which provides the background 
of history, economics and personality 
against which the case is to be viewed. It 
is intended to supply in comp2ndious form 
illustrative supplementary material for 
class room discussion of the theory and 
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development of our Federal Constitution 
and of the institutions through which its 
purposes are effected. The interest of the 
author is that of the theorist in government 
rather than of the lawyer. 

The topics illustrated are: Amendments 
to the Constitution, Principles of the 
Federal System, Civil and Political Rights, 
The President and Executive Power, 
Nature and Construction of the Powers of 
Congress, The Judiciary, Commerce, Tax- 
ation, and Territories. Forty-four cases 
are used. As the author says in his pref- 


ace, no two editors would be likely to agree ` 


as to the cases to be included in so limited a 
collection chosen from so vast a field. Arid 
we have no quarrel with the editor on that 
score. The cases are well chosen for his 
purpose. 

The increasing interest taken in our 
Federal Supreme Court in recent years has 
been due largely to that court’s attitude 
toward the growing volume of social legis- 
lation by state and national legislative 
bodies. But this interest has also been 
fanned by a very considerable amount of 
misrepresentation of the court and of its 
motives and purposes by over-zealous 
enthusiasts for political and social propa- 
ganda. At any rate the heightened public 
interest has brought with it an increasing 
tendency to criticize the Supreme Court on 


the basis of the desirability of the immed-° 


iate result of the decisions of the court, 
especially those decisions bearing upon the 
constitutionality of social regulation at- 
tempted by Congress and by the states. 
This criticism usually ignores the complex 
of considerations necessarily involved in 
the solution of the problems and attempts 
to create the impression that the motives of 
the court are selfish or corrupt. 

Leading Constitutional Decisions should 
prove a sane and helpful corrective for 
much of this destructive criticism. Mr. 
Cushman points out in a way that all can 
understand the many and conflicting 
considerations that effect the court’s 
judgment and help to mould its opinions. 
And while his notes are brief, they are well 
developed from the historical standpoint. 
Those on the cases falling under the heads 
of Civil and Political Rights, and Taxation 
and Commerce are especially interesting, 
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and contain much of valuable suggestion 
and condensed information for the student 
and the general reader. The book should 
be a valuable addition to the library of the 
inquiring layman who honestly desires to 
get some idea of the approach of the Su- 
preme Court to its problems and to under- 
stand how so much divergence of honest 
opinion is possible in the application of the 
broad general provisions of the Consti- 
tution. And he finds it here within small 
compass. It is just because the book is in 
compact form and readable that it will 
gerve as an especially good antidote for the 
reckless propaganda aimed at the court, 
not alone by laymen but even by occasional 
teachers in political science departments 
and in law schools. 

The lack of an index is disappointing, but 
the table of contents furnishes a fair guide 
for the reader. 

Joun B. CHEADLE 


KELLER, A. G. Starting Points in Social 
Science. Pp. 183. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 1925. 

This book is a collection of essays origin- 
ally used in the author’s classes at Yale, 
Some idea of its scope may be obtained 
from the following chapter headings: ‘The 
Fact of Adjustment, The Mode of Adjust- 
ment, The Food Quest, The Transform- 
ation of Materials, Property and Property 
Rights, etc. -As a short summary of the 
subject matter of sociology there is con- 
siderable to be said for such a book. In 
the reviewer’s opinion, however, its value is 
considerably abridged by the fact that it 
oversimplifies the subject and condenses 
the material beyond the point where it 
would be useful even as a guide. For the 
well-prepared teacher of the social sciences 
it should be a suggestive outline; for the 
beginner it will raise more questions than it 
answers. Some illustrative and explan- 
atory material, such as the author, un- 
doubtedly used in his classroom teaching, 
might well have been introduced, as well as 
a reading list suitable for students. It 
should be said that this book is free from 
the jargon which disfigures many works on 
the same subject and that its clarity of 
style is notable. 

Lans W. LANCASTER, 
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Busues, Frepenicxk A. Principles of 
Sociology. Pp. 577. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1993. 


This is a substantial textbook dealing 
with sociology as a science rather than as a 
study of social problems and with emphasis 
on its biological aspects. The goal of 
progress is considered to be individual 
development, while integration, variation 
and selection are regarded as the funda- 
mental social processes. The topics of 
‘ influence of environment, conflict, state and 
law are discussed in connection with the 
desire for self-preservation. Likewise a 
logical relation is assumed between sex, the 
family, population, migration, heredity and 
a desire for race continuance. Psycho- 
logical factors, chiefly imitation and sug- 
gestion, are referred to a desire for approba- 
tion, and the cultural facts of morality, art, 
science and religion to a consciousness of life. 

The treatment of population, migration 
and heredity shows clear thinking and 
sound knowledge, but the author does not, 
however, handle the psychological and 
cultural factors so well. There is a ten- 
dency to force institutions into an evolu- 
tionary scheme and to ignore recent work in 
social psychology and cultural anthro- 
pology. Nevertheless, the book is one of 
the best that has appeared and is well 
adapted for use as a text. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK. 


HucHan, Jessie Watuack. d Study of 
International Government. Pp. xiii, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company. 

A valuable study of international govern- 
ment, starting with the earliest historic 
forms and analyzing later ones up to and 
including the League of Netions. An 
examination of legislative, judicial and 
executive branches of international govern- 
ment is followed by a number of chapters 
dealing particularly with the League of 
Nations. Next is a study of the funda- 
mental problems which calls for an inquiry 
into economics, biology and psychology. 
The final chapters contain a discussion of 
the task before us and the outlook. Al- 
though the present League of Nations has 
so prominent a place in the volume, the 
author views it “‘less as an achieved goal, 
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then as a milestone in the progress of 
international organization.” 
E. M. P. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Fifty-second Annual Ses- 
sion held in Denver Colorado, June 
10-17, 1925. Pp. vii — 733. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. 
Method is the keynote of the Fifty-second 

Session. The absence of invective in 

papers presented indicates an increasingly 

scientific attitude toward problems to be 
solved, and an increasingly tolerant attitude 
toward people to be corrected. 

The zeature of the General Sessions is a 
debate in which Owen R. Lovejoy presents 
the case for the Twentieth Amendment 
with characteristic probity, while his op- 
pcnent does little more than resurrect the 
ghosts of “states rights,” “bureaucracy,” 
and “paternalism.” The presidential ad- 
dress represents a new stage in our develop- 
ment of social philosophy. 

The most impressive division papers are 
those on Health, Mental Hygiene, and 
Organization of Social Forces. The divi- 
sion on Children is well planned, but disap- 
pointing in parts. The division on the 
Family reveals some new phases of treat- 
ment for special groups. Reduction of the 
division on Delinquents and Correction to 
tkree desultory papers suggests a trend 
tcward the explanation of behavior ‘in 
terms of more concrete factors such as 
child labor, the school, poor mental hygiene. 

Contributions of this volume to social 
work may be seen in its guidance of workers 
toward a higher professional technique, and 
its emphasis upon flexible programs for 
treatment. 

W. Waruace WRAVER. 


Wiicox, Deros F., Depreciation in Public 
Utilities. Pp. 112. Price, 82.00. New 
York: 1928, National Municipal League. 
This volume, the second in the National 

Municipal League’s monograph series, has 

a somewhat more limited scope than its 

title indicates. It deals almost entirely 

with depreciation in the field of street rail- 
ways. The first part is devoted to various 
theories of depreciation and the fallacies 
underlying most of them. Such familiar 
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matters as the difficulty of forecasting 
obsolescence and the absence of a satis- 
factory measuring-stickfordetermining “fair 
value” are treated in considerable detail. 
Part two sets forth the author’s method of 
arriving at accrued depreciation. The 
volume is concluded with a brief description 
of the manner in which ten leading Ameri- 
can street railway companies handle the 
problem of depreciation. 

The author, who is one of the few experts 
definitely alligned on the side of the public, 
has two main theses to establish. The 
first is that the “fair value” of a public 
utility should be equivalant to the total 
investment, less depreciation. (The Su- 
preme Court still remaims unconvinced.) 
The second is that after a street railway 
company has been operating for a con- 
siderable period of years, the total accrued 
depreciation cannot be much less than fifty 
per cent. The book is clearly and inter- 
estingly written, and should prove of real 
value to those interested in public utility 
regulation. 


Austin F. MACDONALD. 


Trade Associctions, Their Economic Signifi- 
cance and Legal Status. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Pp. 8388. Price, 
$3.00. New York: 1925. 


Public Regulction of Competitive Practices. 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Pp. 281. Price, $8.00. New York: 
1925. 


These studies by the National Industrial 
Conference Board should shed some reveal- 
ing light on the perplexing relationship, 


as defined by the anti-trust laws, existing | 


between the national government and 
business. Since the rise of big industrial 
combinations the government hag been 
actively engaged in suppressing all manner 
of uneconomic and unethical business 
practices, while, on the other hand, busi- 
ness, big and small, has been equally per- 
sistent in devising ways of evading these 
legal restrictions, thus drawing the govern- 
ment more and more into business and 
business ever deeper in the toils of politics. 
There is need for dispassionate analyses of 
this situation, to the end that a fuller under- 
standing of the proper spheres of govern- 
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ment and industry may result in a more 
amicable and more intelligible policy of 
public regulation. 

To this end, these reports of the Confer- 
ence Board are useful contributions. The 
volume on Trade Associations classifies trade 
association activities into those which are 
unqualifiedly prohibited by law, those 
which ere so clearly legitimate that they 
raise few questions of public policy, and 
which fall within the sphere of the “rule of 
reason.” The analysis is logical and judi- 
cious, though the construction of the rule of 
reason is largely conjectural and too broad. 
Though not a brief for trade associationism, 
the suggestion is ventured that “through 
co-operation in trade and industry, safe- 
guarded by the mandatory maintenance of 
freely competitive conditions, it is possible 
that there may be approximated the elusive 
synthesis of freedom and authority in the 
economic sphere.” 

The second volume is a study of the mar- 
ket conduct of private enterprises, In an 
effort to determine how government regula- 
tion, primarily through the Federal Trade 
Commission, affects the price policies, the 
sales promotion policies, and the trade 
relations policies of business concerns. The 
problem is considered from the points of 
view of the consumer, the producer, and the 
lawyer and political scientist. In the main, 
administrative regulation is found to 
represent a constructive force in the devel- 
opment of trade and industry, but the Trade 
Commission is criticised for its failure to 
formulate definite standards of what con- 
stitutes a basis for procedure in respect to 
each type of questionable business practice, 
and for its failure to recognize the limits of 
its jurisdiction as primarily a fact finding 
body. 

RINEHART J. SWENSON. 


Apams, A. B. Economics of the Business 
Cycle. Pp.x,2638. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1925. 


Professors of business cycles can no longer 
advise their classes that a textbook for their 
course is yet to be written; nor is it neces- 
sary for students to wade through volumes 
of statistical indices and charts on the trend 
of prices, wages, credit conditions, produc- 
tion and trade volume. In eleven short 
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chapters the author has digested all of 
these, put them into readable form, and 
thereby satisfied a real need. 

The first four chapters are heavy reading 
—volumes are confined to chapters. The 
business svstem, economic equilibrium, 
nature of the business cycle, and its statisti- 
cal description may be found in any of the 
standard works on the subject, but nowhere 
will the scholar find a more concise, clear- 
cut treatment of such matters than in these 
fourchapters. This alone would justify the 
work, but the author’s real contribution is 
in his analysis of the factors which initiate 
and terminate the cycle, his criticism of 
generally accepted theories, and his pro- 
posed methods of control. ‘These are a 
genuine contnbution inasmuch as former 
writers have simply expanded on the works 
of Mitchell. 

The author criticises the self-generating 
credit, the unequal distribution, and the 
physical force theories, adhered to by Mit- 
chell, Hobson and Robertson respectively; 
plunges immediately into an analysis of the 
fundamental cyclical causes and effects, 
and indicates methods for their control. 
For example, he suggests that investment 
credit be placed under the control of the 
Federal Trade Commission while commer- 
cial credit may be supervised by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Other methods of control 
are hinted at, but the author does not carry 
all of his suggestions to their logical con- 
clusion. He leaves this task to subsequent 
writers. 

The author has satisfied a long-felt need 
and rendered a true contribution in bringing 
forth a readable volume of inestimable 
value to administrators, economists, and 
business men. 

JOHN G. HERVEY. 


Crum, W. L. and Patron, A. C. An 
Iniroduction to the Methods of Economics 
Statistics. Pp. xii, 498. A. W. Shaw 

~ Company, 1925. 

The past two years have produced a large 
crop of texts on statistical method. The 
book by Crum and Patton may be placed 
among the best of these new additions. 
This book was designed to stress the appli- 
cation of statistical methods to economic 
phenomena, as its name indicates, and this 
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has been accomplished faithfully by using 
throughout illustrations taken from eco- 
nomic data and explaining methods partic- 
ularly adopted to the treatment of the 
latter. 

The book is written in a very clear and 
lucid style, which is frequently lacking in 
texts on statistical method. ‘The various 
methods receive careful explanation with- 
out taking too much for granted. More- 
over, it is richly illustrated with tables and 
charts, thus making it easy to understand 
the explanations in the text. A word of 
praise should also be given to the way in 
which the subject matter is organized, 
which is logical and interesting. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
In Part I, Statistical Data, the treatment 
of primary and secondary sources is some- 
what too brief to be of practical value to 
the student, but this may be explained by 
the fact that the book was probably in- 
tended to give primarily a treatment of the 
methods of statistical analysis. In Part 
I, General Analytical Methods, the treat- 
ment given is the best that one could give 
in the space allowed for that part of the 
subject-matter. Part IU, The Analysis of 
Time Series is devoted to a consideration of 
index numbers and of the methods used to 
analyze the various fluctuations in eco- 
nomic series. ‘The explanations given here 
are excellent, but the authors limit their 
discussion largely to the more complicated 
methods in use. The moving average 
method receives very brief mention, and 
only one other method of determining 
seasonal fluctuations in addition to the link 
relative method is given. 

The book contains also a number of 
valuable appendices giving laboratory 
suggestions, data for exercises, some further 
elaboration of the mathematical problems 
invclved in the normal curve of error and 
corr2laticn, and a table of logarithms. . 

JACOB PERLMAN. 


CAXPBELL, C. G. Common Wealth. Pp. 
472. Price, $8.00. The Century Com- 
pany, 1925. 

This is a treatise in economics. Its 
objective is indicated by the title, Common 
Wealth. The book covers the usual range 
of topics in a work on general economics. 
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It is advertised on the jacket as one that 
will alter the preconceptions of most readers. 
This does not seem to be the case. Some of 
the ideas expressed may not be acceptable 
in all quarters, but they are not new. For 
_ the most part they are very traditional. 

The jacket also tells us that the author 
“attempts to reduce the terminology of 
economics to the language of general 
intelligibility.” He certainly fails in his 
high endeavor, The ideas are so beclouded 
in verbiage that it is doubtful if they will 
often catch the glint of a reader’s eye. The 
terminology is, in many instances, new and 
strange. Not only the terminology, but 
also the ponderous phrasing often befogs 
that which is most elementary. 

The author lays emphasis on the com- 
munal nature of wealth and on the corollary 
to this, that income and services should be 
reciprocal. This is good. But just what 
needs to be done in order to proportion in- 
come to service is not revealed. The diffi- 
cult question of how to measure productiv- 
ity (social productivity) in an exchanging 
society is not tackled. 

Much ‘stress is laid upon production 
versus consumption in true classical style. 
There is seemingly no appreciation of the 
fact that the reason for the extension of 
factories is that the children of men may 
have factory products, and that in a society 
with an improving technique it is a most 
important task to so stimulate wants, and 
so distribute buying power that con- 
sumers’ goods will be sufficiently used to 
keep the production goods reasonably well 
employed. That is, the author does not 
note the problem of the balance between 
leisure and product, which is vital in any 
society, and especially in one with an im- 
proving technique. Shall we consume more 
and work less? Just where draw the line? 
The question wrestled with by our author 
2s to the balance between the production of 
production goods and the production of 
consumption goods is not of great signifi- 
cance in our society so far as the importance 
of stressing the former is concerned. This 
idea has been greatly overworked by all 
the generations of economists. But little 
can be stored up in a modern society. Pro- 
duction must be from day to day. Only a 
very little of current economic effort can 
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properly be directed to- the building of 
equipment. The danger seems to be in 
having too much.rather than too little 
fixed capital. 

Lack of appreciation of the constant 
shift in economic relationships is evident by 
the following statement which appears in 
italics: 

“The issue between Individualism and 
the Common Weal will need first to be 
clearly laid down, fought out, and decided”’ 
(p. 898). 

This issue certainly cannot be decided at 
any one time. The fact of continuous 
change means that a good arrangement at 
one time may be very bad at another date. 
History is certainly replete with illustra- 
tions that prove this beyond cavil. 

Near the close of the book it appears that 
the author is vitally interested in racial 
survival, and according to the concluding 
sentence, in the survival of “our own racial 
strain.’ To this end is the common 
wealth to be advanced. This is a welcome 
note. For however vainglorious may be 
this implicit challenge of the “Nordics” to 
all comers, it does explain how the author 
could have carried this laborious work 
through to the 460th page. 

H. G. Hayzs. 


Jomm, Hiram L. Economics of the Radio 
Industry. Pp. 882. Price, $4.00. Chi- 
cago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1926. 


Professor Jome is not one of those who 
think that the story of radio can properly be 
written only in terms of economics. What 
he has really done is to assemble a large 
amount of data and arrange them so as to 
give a broad and orderly view of the devel- 
opment of the art and science of radio 
communication. 

There are sufficient historical facts to 
form a foundation for his excellent economic 
study of the radio industry and to foretell, 
with some degree of certainty, the influence 
of economics on the future of radio. The 
political and social significance of radio, 
particularly radio broadcasting, is outlined 
in such a manner as to indicate clearly the 
necessity for government control, to make 
this new addition to our systems of com- 
munication socially serviceable. 

Any one interested in this new engineer- 
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ing development will find most, if not all, 
of his questions answered in Economics of 
the Radio Industry. 


Tospan, Harry. Problems in Sales Man- 
agement. (Revised edition.) Pp. 850. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1925. 
While this book is called a “revised” 

edition, it is more than that. The majority 
of the cases are new and the text material 
represents a closer analytical survey of the 
subject. It is really a combination text 
and problem book. In comparison with 
the first edition it demonstrates: 

(1) The advance made in preparation 
for case book study. 

(2) The strides made by industry during 
the last few years in investigating 
and planning sales processes. 

The new text is replete with valuable 

footnotes, charts and diagrams taken from 

real sales situations. The bibliography at 
the end of each chapter is most helpful. 

Under the chapter Management of Sales 

Force, fifteen pages are devoted to refer- 

ences to general texts, business, scientific 

and trade magazines. These are so classi- 
fied that one may locate the leading sup- 
porting material on Selection of Salesmen, 

Training, Sales Manuals, and allied sub- 

jects. 

The scope of this book is limited to sales 
. Management in wholesale and manufac- 
turing enterprises. It includes the con- 
sideration of a sales department under 
various types of organization control for, 
as the author says, “sales departments vary 
because there is lack of any common con- 
ception of the function of such a depart- 
ment.” 

To students of sales management the 
chapter on ‘‘Sales Research and Planning” 
is of interest, for it brings out the possi- 
bilities of standardization and simplifica- 
tion in distribution, although much of the 
material available in business is still in- 
accurate and difficult to secure. 

Some problem books represent merely a 
student attitude and their full compre- 
hension necessitates collaborated material 
or supervised assistance. The inclusion of 
text book material, author’s comments, 
outlines, and the collection of actual de- 
tailed problems makes this an instructive 
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and useful text not only for students but 
for those engaged in business. 
Roya A. Ropers. 


TospaLt, Harry R. Principles of Personal 
Selling. Pp. 752. Price, $4.00. Chica- 
go: A. W. Shaw Company, 1925. 


Dr. Tosdal’s seven hundred pages of 
material might be divided into four general 
divisions: 

Philosophical treatise on selling and the 
psychology of selling. A lengthy discourse 
ig given in defining salesmanship, and its 
economic, social and ethical status during 
the different historical periods. Part of the 
psychological discourse deals with the con- 
flicting viewpoints of prominent psychol- 
ogists and is of little interest to the student 
or practical man. . 

Knowledge desired before attempzing to sell. 
An excellent account is given of the differ- 
ent types of selling appeals. The salesman 
should also be acquainted with much infor- 
mation about the customer so as to sell the 
buyer what he really needs. Stress is 
placed upon the value of having a definite 
plan in securing prospects and in calling 
upcn the customers. The salesman’s equip- 
ment, and its proper uses are explained. 

Information about the different types of 
buyers. The author treats upon the pur- 
chasing policies and practices and appeals 
of greatest value from the viewpoint of the 
following buyers: consumers, retailers, 
ma:l-order houses, chain stores, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, co-operative buying asso- 
ciations, jobbers, and foreign houses. 

Salesmanagement. The usual aspects of 
salesmanagement are discussed, 1.6. deter- 
mining the sales policies, hiring, training, 
organizing and supervising the sales force, 
anc. methods of stimulating the salesmen to 
greater effort through sales quotas, com- 
persation plans, contests, conventions, con- 
ferences and correspondence. Interde- 
perdence of the sales and otber depart- 
ments, advertising, credits and collections, 
mezhods of creating good-will, and other 
allied topics, with which the salesmen and 
salesmanagers should be acquainted, are 
diszussed. 

The book is written from the view-point 
of the salesmanager rather than from the 
salesman; little is said about how to prepare 
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a sales talk or perform the numerous steps 
involved in selling. But it constitutes a 
good textbook on salesmanagement, and 
will be of great help to salesmanagers who 
are interested in studying general principles 
with a viewpoint of adapting them to their 
own selling problems. 


Boye, James E. Marketing af Agricul- 
tural Products. Pp. 479. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


This book opens with two chapters on 
consumer demand, then discusses the rela- 
tion between production and marketing, 
and passes on to a description of middlemen 
and the functions they perform. After a 
consideration of prices, the methods of mar- 
keting eleven of the leading agricultural 
products are briefly described. The last 65 
pages of this 460-page. book are devoted to 
“ Programs” for improvement. 

This book is sound in its economics; it 
contains very few statements to which one 
can take exception. It gives a good picture 
of the marketing system and the problems 
met in attempting improvements. It is a 
gooc. common-sense presentation of the 
subject, devoid of impracticable proposi- 
tions and unnecessary emphasis on single 
features. ‘The book is well proportioned. 

The value of this book lies more in the 
presentation of fresh and stimulating points 
of view than in any important contributions 
to our knowledge of the fundamentals of 
marketing. The emphasis of consumer 
demand is worth while, whether or not 
there are many teachers of marketing who 
may care to use it as their approach to the 
subject. The author’s point of view on 
this matter is expressed in the following 
sentences: ‘‘In the end the consumer dic- 
tates both production and price. The con- 
sumers needs must be met. Consumer 
demand is, therefore, the starting point of 
our study of marketing” (p. 4). 

The importance that the author attaches 
to his statement that “The fundamental 
step in marketing 1s to adjust production to 
consumer demand” (p. 65) probably causes 
him to include production as one of the six 
fundamental functions of marketing (p. 106) 
It is doubtful wHether this leads to the 
clearest kind of thinking. There are other 
questions involved in the author’s enumer- 
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ation and classification of functions, but the 
reviewer does not care to quarrel on this 
point, because he believes that the best un- 
derstanding of marketing is achieved 
through a knowledge of marketing func- 
tions, whatever they are called, or in what- 
ever order they are listed. Professor Boyle 
is an exponent of the functional approach. 

The discussion of co-operative marketing 
contains many worth while thoughts. It is 
pointed out that co-operation is not a relig- 
ion. He says that “It is not a question of 
how much nervous joy or spiritual exalta- 
tion may be had out of co-operative selling, 
but the plain, cold business question of net 
cash returns” (p. 407). He also points out 
that one of the weaknesses of co-operation 
is that it.is “‘over-sold”’ by reason of “big 
campaigns, whirlwind drives, evangelistic 
speeches,” etc. (p. 409). After showing 
what co-operation cannot do, he points out 
the various ways in which well-managed co- 
operatives have effected improvements in 
the marketing process. 

The treatment of many important phases 
of marketing is not entirely adequate. For 
example, the programs for improvement do 
not contain sufficient information about the 
accomplishments of produce exchanges and 
trade organizations, the progress possible 
in grading and standardization, the econo- 
mies effected by private companies through 
increased volume, simplification of func- 
tions, etc. On the whole, the book does 
not contain much that is new, but it is an 
interesting and stimulating arrangement of 
facts on this important subject. It is in- 
tended primarily for use as a textbook, and 
contains questions and illustrative material 
at the ends of the chapters. 

L. D. H. WELD. 


DE Haas, J. Anton. Hides and Skins, of 
Raw Material Markets series. John R. 
Arnold, Executive Secretary, National 
Association of Importers of Hides and 
Skins. Pp. 606. Price, $6.00. A. W. 
Shaw Company, 1925. 

This six hundred-page book is a complete 
and authoritative reference work covering 
the field embraced in the title. Sources, 
technique of process, trade procedure and 
statistics are presented for each of the prin- 
cipal classes of product. Especially worth 
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while for reference purposes is the tabular 
presentation of data and the glossary of 
technical terms. The series on raw mate- 
rials entering into international trade, of 
which this is the first number, will supply a 
need for auchoritative data in compact form 
that has become increasingly apparent as 
the world becomes more closely knit 
together from a trade standpoint. 


Gooprics, Carrer. The Miners’ Free- 
dom. Pp. 189. Price, $2.00. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 


The shift from manual to mechanical 
methods of production can be seen in every 
kind of American industry. To most of us 
the results of this shift are portrayed in data 
showing increases of production. speeded 
operations and the high merit of intricate 
complex machinery. 

But there is a backfire to all of this me- 
chanical achievement. The workers are 
being compelled to shape and adjust them- 
selves to the rigid demands of machinery. 
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In The Miner’s Freedom the author pictures 
these necessary adjustments that must be 
made by the coal miners because of the ad- 
vent of mining machinery. 

That the change forced upon miners is 
much more difficult for them compared with 
other industries is pointed out by Mr. Good- 
rich and this because of the greater freedom 
and greater individualistic control than 1s 
given miners under old pick minmg. 

The author asks, and I believe rightly so, 
that there be given consideration to this 
problem of the present day miner. 

If the reader of this review has not yet 
considered of importance the social results 
that come to the workers because of the 
shift from manual to machine production, I 
advise the reading of The Miner’s Freedom. 
He will have acquired a new slent on the 
labor problem. 

CHARLES REITELL. 
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York: Oxford University Press. 
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FOREWORD ` 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE ACADEMY 
Dr. L. S. RowE 


Tue Thirtieth Annual Meeting of 
the Academy held at Philadelphia on 
Friday and Saturday, May 14 and 15, 
the proceedings of which are contained 
in this volume, proved to be the most 
interesting and significant of the long 
series of Annual Meetings held by the 
Academy. This was due not only to 
the importance of the subject discussed 
but also to the high authority of those 
who contributed to the sessions. The 
influence of the discussions will be 
greatly strengthened by the publication 
of this special volume. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the peace of the world will depend 


vi 


to a far greater extent than is usually 
supposed upon the domestic and for- 
eign policy of the United States. With 
such heavy responsibilities involved it 
is incumbent upon a national organiza- 
tion such as the Academy to contrib- 
ute, within the measure of its power, to 
the enlightenment of national opinion. 
Through the sessions of the Annual 
Meeting of 1926, the Academy has 
made an important contribution to 
this great purpose. The deep appre- 
ciation of the officers of the Academy 
is due and is hereby expressed to 
those who participated in the discus- 
alons. 


The French Situation ee eee a 


By Haroip G. Mourtron 
Director, Institute of Econcmics 


OU are all familiar in a general 

way with the trend of French cur- 
rency during the past two or three 
years. The average rate of exchange 
for 1923 was 6.07 cents; for 1924, 5.23; 
for 1925, 4.77. The present quotation 
(date of May 14) is about 3.15 cents, 
having fallen approximately 30 per 
cent since last September. There 
must, of eccurse, be an explanation for 
such a movement, There are two pos- 
sible explanations. On the one hand, 
it might be attributed to a dearth of 
foreign bills of exchange, or what we 
call in economic parlance an unfavor- 
able balance of payments. On the 
other hand it might be due to factors 
affecting the budget. 

Two years ago in discussing the prob- 
lem of German reparation payments 
I laid great emphasis upon the diff- 
culties for Germany in connection with 
what is known as the transfer problem. 
Now, curiously enough, the transfer 
problem, the international balance side 
` of the question, is not the primary diff- 
culty in the case of France. Since 1924 
France has had a favorable balance of 
payments. She has even had during 
' the two years (1924 and 1925) a favor- 
able balance of trade alone. If to 
the favorable balance of trade for the 
years 1924 and 1925 is added her in- 
come from invisible sources, it appears 
that France’s favorable balance of 
payment was roughly 1.85 billion gold 
francs. 

If a French debt settlement had been 
in operation along the lines of the Brit- 
ish settlement, France could during 
1924 and 1925 have met, so far as the 
transfer problem is concerned, the an- 


nual installments in full. It is im- 
portant to point out, however, that 
1924 and 1925 were quite abnormal 
years. The fall of the franc tempora- 
rily stimulated foreign trade and for 
the first time In many, many years, 
France had an excess of exports over 
imports, amounting in 1924 to 1,587,- 
000,900 francs and in 1925 to 1,488,- 
000,300 francs. This temporary stimu- 
lus has, however, already run its course. 
For zhe first three months of 1926 there 
has been an import surplus of 1,586,- 
000,000 jrancs as compared with an 
export surplus for the corresponding 
months of 1925 of 1,094,000,000 franes. 

But even with the return of normal 
trade conditions, it will still be true 
that France will have comparatively 
little difficulty in meeting some foreign 
obligations—so far as the transfer 
problem is concerned. By virtue of 
her very large invisible Income, par- 
ticularly receipts from the tourist trade, 
France is likely to have continuously a 
favorable balance of moderate propor- 
tions, In any event, the decline of the 
franc during the last two years, when 
France has had a very considerable 
favorable balance in her international 
accounts, cannot be attributed to con- 
ditions directly affecting the exchange 
market. 


Tar Frenca BUDGET 


The crux of the French diffculty is 
and has been the unbalanced budget. 
In speaking of the budget I must pref- 
ace oy saying that the statements 
which are issued from time to time 
showing that the budget is now prac- 
tically in balance are entirely mislead- 
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ing. . Finance’ Minister after Finance 
Minister has assured the world that 
very soon now France will have a 


`` l stabilized budget, and in the last few 


months we have again heard such state- 
ments. The truth of the matter is that 
France does not now have anything 
like a balanced budget, if by budget one 
means the total of government reve- 
nues from non-borrowed sources as 
compared with government expendi- 
tures for all purposes. The word 
budget, as used in France, requires 
specific elucidation. It includes cer- 
tain revenues, and it includes certain 
expenditures; but it does not include 
nearly all of the expenditures. In the 
first place, there is the system of granting 
supplementary credits. In the begin- 
ning of the year, estimates of expendi- 
tures and revenues are made on a4 
rather hopeful basis. In the course of 
the year these estimates are exceeded, 
and then supplementary appropria- 
tions are made, with the result that 
when the accounts are all in the re- 
ceipts are found to have fallen much 
short of expenditures. 

Besides these supplementary credits, 
France has had until recently what is 
called an extraordinary budget, which 
consists of certain items that have not 
been carried into the budget proper. 
Moreover, until recently France has 
had the so-called recoverable budget, 
which includes all of the items charge- 
able to Germany. Then in addition to 
that, she still has certain special treas- 
ury services that are handled through 
the treasury and are distinct from the 
budget accounts. French fiscal au- 
thortties still conceal the true situa- 
tion of government finances by failing 
to consolidate treasury deficits with 
budget deficits. No specious system 
of bookkeeping can, however, prevent 
a final reckoning. Everything eventu- 
ally comes out in the wash. Any ex- 
penditures not covered by ordinary re- 


ceipts represent an increase in the 
public debt, either to the public or to 
the Bank of France. 

The inclusive budget deficit in the 
year 1924 was approximately 16 billion 
francs and for 1925 about 11 billion 
francs. ‘The revenues, including about 
1.9 billions on reparation account, 
and about 24 billions of so-called 
Loucheur special taxes, collected in 
1926 but applicable in 1925, amounted 
to about 33.7 billions and expenditures 
to 44.8 billions. It is this huge deficit 
and the attendant increase in note ` 
issues at the Bank of France which 
accounts for the persistent decline of 
the franc. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Why cannot the government balance 
the budget, either by raising the reve- 
enues, or by curtailing expenditures, or 
both? What are the problems in- 
volved? First, with reference to 
French taxation. There has been per- 
sistent assertion in this country that 
France has steadfastly refused to tax 
her people. Back in 1922 there were 
similar statements with reference to 
German fiscal policy. Everybody was 
saying at that time that the Germans , 


-did not tax themselves, and Frenchmen } 


were among the leading complainants. ' 
The truth of the matter was that the. 
German tax burden was very heavy 
until the depreciation of the currency 
completely disorganized the eas 
financial system. France’s taxes are 
similarly very heavy. After a very 
careful investigation I conclude that 
France’s tax burden in 1924 was about 
20 per cent of the national income, and 
it is even higher as a result of recent 
increases. These tax collections—not 
assessments merely--may be compared 
with a taxation burden in the United 
States (including Federal, State, and 
local, taxes) of about 11.5 per cent of 
our national income. Our national in- ; 
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The French View of an'Understanding Between 
| France and Germany 


By Proressor Freperic G. HOFFHERR 
Columbia Univecsity 


F the prosperity of Europe depends 
in the main upon satisfactory 

relations between France and Ger- 
many, obviously no effort tending 
towards bringing these two great 
nations together in permanent amity 
should be spared. Hostility between 
them amounts to a menace to world 
peace. A solution to the problem im- 
poses itself; it is to the interest of 
every nation to contribute in bringing 
it about. 

More than six years ago the Treaty 
of Versailles was drawn up. The 
period that has elapsed since then seems 
to prove its failure to bring about the 
desired reconciliation. As a result, 
pessimists wonder whether an entente 
is actually possible. 

I speak as a Frenchman who fought 
in the war like all the Frenchmen of 
his generation, who suffered from it 
like all of them, and who passionately 
desires peace, a durable peace, but 
also a just one. Nothing can repay 
France for the terrible sacrifices to 
which she consented from the bottom 
of her heart, in order to maintain 
integrally the inheritance she was be- 
queathed by the creators of the Re- 
public and the Revolution of 1789. 
That is why the France of 1926 refuses 
to evaluate in gold the price of the 
blood of her soldiers. 

Those who do not know the real 
feelings of the French too often con- 
sider Franco-German rivalry to be 
an indisputable fact, more, an histori- 
cal truth. General Allen has spoken 
of this historical rivalry’, and a few 

1 See page 15. 


days ago a New York newspaper 
stated that for France, Germany was 
still, as always, a hereditary enemy. 
Let us not forget that barely a century 
ago it was England, not Germany, 
that Napoleon called the hereditary 
enemy. Does not the alliance of 1914 
shoy what faith should be put in 
historical provisions of this sort? 

There is no place in the minds or 
hearts of the French for a hereditary 
enemy or a hereditary hatred. There 
is only an invincible passion for her 
liberties and her independence. For 
these liberties, for this independence 
more than a million soldiers were killed 
in 1914 and another million were 
crippled for life. What Frenchmen 
did then, should the same menace 
confront them, they would gladly do — 
again. 

Americans are fortunate in having 
peaceful neighbors with no rival in- 
terest3, since these same neighbors 
possess immense territories to develop 
and boundless fields of activity. It is 
difficult then for them to imagine the 
state of mind of the French people. 
But try for a moment to place your- 
selves under conditions similar to 
those which confront the French. 
Picture the United States between a 
Canada whose population would be 
one and a half times as large as hers, 
overpovulated and crowded at the 
frontiers; and a Mexico in a similar con- 
dition. What then would be your 
thoughzs and perhaps even your fears? 
Then ramember that France has suf- 
fered from invasions almost regularly 
every half century, and do not be 
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surprised to see her ask for guaranties 
of security. These guaranties, far 
from being the proof of imperialistic 
tendencies so often attributed to us, 
attest on the contrary to our pacific 
intentions. Should we intend to in- 
crease our territories and try to domi- 
nate Europe, we would not ask for 
any guaranties. We want our place 
in the sun, and nothing more; but that 
place we will not give up to any one. 

Has not Germany, whose pacific 
intentions we are too often accused of 
ignoring, raised once more the flag of 
the Kaiser? Wecan hardly admit that 
this is an encouraging symptom. Has 
not Italy spoken of the reconstruction 
of the Empire of Cesar, the conqueror 
of Gaul? Is not Spain ruled by ad- 
versaries of the republican principles 
which were ever ours? 

We believe too firmly in President 
Wilson’s ideal of the self-determination 
of nations to meddle with the politics 
of our neighbors, but I want to show 
you the vital necessity of having a 
strong France, in order to preserve a 
free France,—not to oppress Germany 
or any other nation. 

What better proof could be given 
of our pacific intentions than a simple 
examination of our present military 
expenses? What better means of re- 
futing the false statements of those 
who say we spend for our army sums 
of money that might better be used 
for other purposes? Comparing our 
military expenses for 1925 with those 
of 1913, we find a reduction of twenty- 
three per cent in favor of 1925. Dur- 
ing the same period, similar expenses 
have grown thirty-two per cent m 
England and 140 per cent in the 
United States. Our army which num- 
bered 870,275 men in 1914 was reduced 
to 646,441 in 19296. Where Germany 
spends 16,126,849 gold marks or 71,- 
280,672 francs for the instruction of 
her soldiers, France spends only 24,- 


826,300 francs for the same purpose. 
The upkeep of military forces amounts 
to 104,061,562 francs in the German 
budget and to only 67,659,100 in 
ours. Germany spends 297,978,981 
francs for armaments and 118,835,108 
francs for ammunitions, while for the 
same purposes we spend respectively 
947,342,000 and $2,859,000 francs. 


Tae Toru or War 


The attitude of France to-day is 
clear: She is standing on the defensive, 
and unfortunately, the events of the 
past have shown that such an attitude 
is well founded. On the other hand, 
that does not mean that we are un- 
willing to come to a better understand- 
ing with our former enemy. 

The return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France has removed the only political 
barrier to a rapprochement. Before 
1870, Alsace-Lorraine was French ter- 
ritory. It was glad to be French. It 
has now been returned to France. 
That question is settled. 

However, before France can be ber- 
self once more and feel happy in the 
family of nations, there are, of course, 
many different problems to be solved. 
I shall consider only the most impor- 
tant of these problems. I refer to the 
economic burdens under which France 
is now laboring. Foreigners must not 
overlook a fact painfully brought 
home to the Frenchman every day: 
that the war was fought on French 
soil, that it was French lands that were 
devastated and French towns that 
were destroyed and ruined. If a 
satisfactory final settlement is to be 
made, these material losses must be 
taken into account. 

Roughly speaking, France lost some 
two millions of able-bodied men in the 
war. I can give you the exact num- 
bers: 1,355,000 killed or unaccounted 
for in the army and 10,735 for the 
navy, making a total of 1,365,735. 
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To this must be added 30,000 men 
killed in the civilian population. It 
is true that Alsace-Lorraine was re- 
turned to us with a total population 
of 1,700,000 persons, including women 
and children. But out of this popula- 
tion only 400,000 are adult able- 
bodied men. It will then be seen that 
France has suffered a total loss of 
965,000 able workers, or one out of 
every twenty-eight inhabitants. 

The real significance of these figures 
emerges upon comparison with those 
of other countries. 


Germany lost 1 out of every $5 inhabitants 
Austria ec l Lay 50 a6 
England “ 1 ” 66 É 
Italy éc 1 ae 79 ít 
Russia ee | hs 107 s5 
USA“ “o 2009 K 


Such a crushing loss of able-bodied 
men is in itself serious enough. But 
how much more serious when we realise 
that those who remain have to assume 
the responsibilities of those who have 
disappeared. The French govern- 
ment has to take care of 2,620,000 
cripples incapacitated by the war. In 
addition to this, it has also to take care 
of 695,000 widows and orphans and 
1,040,000 dependents, making a total 
of 8,715,000 persons now upon the 
pension list of the government. 


EINANCIAL CONDITION 


Here then is an explanation of the 
enormous budget under which my 
country is staggering. ‘This year that 
budget amounts roughly to 86 billion 
francs, not including any provisions 
for the charges resulting from our ex- 
ternal debts. It must be remembered 
that the total of the French debt, in- 
cluding both the external and the in- 
ternal, amounts to the enormous sum 
of over 500 billions. France is now 
wondering how she can ever pay this 
debt. 

Nevertheless, France still enjoys 


the reputation of being a rich country. 
This was true before the war, to be- 
sure. But what has become of this 
wealth at the rate at which the franc 
is quoted to-day? Furthermore, þe- 
fore the war, France was nearly a self- 
sufficient country. Things have 
changed indeed, and none can foresee 
for how many years the present con- 
ditions will last. In the meantime 
France must pay for the foodstuffs 
and raw materials she is obliged to 
impcrt from other countries with a 
franc thet has lost five-sixths of its 
value. 

It is commonly thought that the 
trade balance between France and 
America is in favor of France. In 
point of fact, the contrary is true. In 
spite of the increasingly unfavorable 
rate of exchange, France 1s forced 
constantly to increase its purchases in 
the United States. In 1928 the defi- 
cit amounted to 2066 million francs. 
In 1924 it amounted to 2128 million 
francs, and for the first eight months 
of 1926 it reaches 2611 millions. 

I am sorry to note that the attitude 
of the French towards their financial 
problems is often misunderstood in 
this country. I have heard people 
say that the French are unwilling to 
stand taxation. This statement is 
absolitely unfounded. Here again, 
allow me to quote figures. They are 
ever more eloquent than mere opinion. 
Let us compare the fiscal burden in 
various countries. It is a rather 
difficult comparison to establish, since, 
to have any meaning, we must take 
into consideration not only the total 
amount of taxes paid by the popula- 
tion, but also the wealth of the popula- 
tion. 

In 1924, the state’s share of the 
national income was 28.8 per cent in 
France, about one-fourth of this na- 
tional income, as against 22.8 per cent 
in Great Britain and 11.5 per cent in 
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the United States. In 1925 the pro- 
portion which remained the same in 
England rose in France from 23.8 per 
cent to 28.2 per cent and in 1926, 
after an increase of taxes in France 
and a reduction in the United States, 
the French percentage will exceed by 
three times the percentage in the 
United States. 

We may further add that these 
figures do not take into account 
indirect taxation which, as everybody 
knows, is very heavy in France. 

Frenchmen very naturally blame the 
war for their present difficulties. They 
cannot help attributing these difficul- 
ties to those they consider responsible 
for the war. The greatest obstacle 
to a rapprochement between France 
and Germany is, for the man in the 
street, the financial burdens with 
which he has been saddled. I have 
briefly mentioned some of these bur- 
dens. He can never forget the war 
and the feelings aroused by the war, 
as long as he is reminded of them by the 
constantly increasing rigors of his 
daily life. 

A Lost IDEAL 


The way in which international debts 
are being settled to-day simply amazes 
the Frenchman. He is bewildered. 


He cannot understand. He fought 
for an ideal, thinking neither of his 
money nor of his life. He fought in 
what he considered to be a common 
cause, the cause of liberty and world 
peace. He did not realize that in the 
wake of the flags and uniforms of his 
friends and allies must imevitably 
come one day an accountant with 
his merciless ledger. He fails to un- 
derstand why, to-day, twelve years 
after the war, this ideal can be re- 
duced to a mere matter of dollars and 
cents. 

As a last word, I should like to draw 
attention to a few simple indications 
of how the French, in spite of present 
difficulties, can rise above purely 
nationalistic feelings. The athletes 
of France and Germany are again 
meeting in friendly athletic contests. 
That great German mathematician, 
Dr. Einstein, was received with highest 
honors in France, and groups of French 
students are welcome in Germany, 
while German students are treated in 
France with traditional courtesy. 
These are happy symptoms. They 
show that there is no insuperable 
barrier between the people of the two 
nations, and that the way lies open for 
similar efforts of a more serious nature 
toward a genuine understanding. 
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Sources of Stability and Vitality in France 


By Hursert Apams Grszons, Px.D., Lrrt.D. 


HAVE enjoyed the inestimable priv- 
lege of spending many years in 
France. I lived there before the World 
War, during the whole period of the 
World War, and stayed on after the 
war was over. My travels in France 
have been much more extensive than 
in my own country, and I think that it 
is perhaps safe to say that I have a 
more intimate personal acquaintance 
with all the different regions of France 
than have most Frenchmen. In view of 
the topic on which I am writing it is 
important to stress this; for what I am 
going to say, the opinions expressed, 
the conclusions formed, could not 
have come to me through book knowl- 
edge alone. Acquaintance with pic- 
turesque facts of French history and 
impressions gained from newspapers of 
contemporary political life in France 
are likely to lead one astray. What 
one learns of France from occasional 
visits, where most of the time is spent 
in Paris or some resort more interna- 
tional than French in character, tends 
to confirm false notions of France and 
the French; and I know of no surer 
way of falling into error in forming a 
judgment about the country’s finances 
and economic health than to gauge it 
by the fluctuating value of the franc or 
by the imposing array of figures mar- 
shalled for us by learned statisticians. 
In the present great crisis of Euro- 
pean history we need to go very care- 
fully in forming judgments of France’s 
stability and vitality from outward 
signs, superficially observed, and from 
having entertained notions based far 
more than we know upon a background 
of misinformation and misconception. 


No one who has lived long in France,in resentative 
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contact with the people, will fail to 
bear me out when I say that there are 
sources of stability and vitality in this 
woncerful land which make it now, as 
it always has been, one of the most 
solidly established centers of cultural 
and material civilization in the world. 

We Americans make the mistake of 
assuming that political institutions and 
national policies in European countries 
are the creation of the governments, 
and that they depend for continuity 
and functioning upon who happens to 
be the head of the state or upon what 
party is in power. ‘This assumption is 
less true of France than of any other 
European country. The common 
American impression in regard to 
Franc has always been that it is one of 
those countries where political changes 
are sudden and alarming; and when a 
Cabinet is overthrown and there are 
rumors of a royalist movement or of 
the spread of Fascism to France, past 
history is cited to bear out those who 
take a gloomy view of things. Re- 
cently one of the New York comic 
weeklies had a cartoon and article on 
“A Day in France,” lampooning a 
cabinet crisis. The skit suggested that 
there was no stability whatever in the 
French political system. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT STABILITY 

Frequently in lectures one hears the 
same scrt of opinion. It comes out in 
articles: it comes out in books—books 
written by learned men: Quite the con- 
trary is the truth. No nation in the 
world has been more faithful to tradi- 
tions ard has followed a more logical 
evolution in the painful road of rep- 
government than the 
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French. Instead of being fickle and 
revolutionary, the French are tradi- 
tionalists and conservatives. There is 
more intelligent conservatism in France 
than in any country I know. That itis 
expressed through flexible parliamen- 
‘tary institutions, which make al- 
lowance for tentative or tempera- 
mental shifts in currents of opinion, is 
the glory of the French system. 

If we stop to consider, we can easily 
realize how admirably the French 
system is adapted to a democracy so 
fundamentally conservative as the 
French democracy. 

Let us compare the French system 
with those of the United States and 
Great Britain. Here we have a parlia- 
ment elected for a definite term, and an 
executive, also with a fixed term, 
independent of the parliament. The 
lower house of our parliament is 
changed twice as often as the executive. 
This makes it possible—and it has fre- 
quently been the case—that a Congress, 
repudiated by the people, continues to 
make laws for a year, and that an 
administration has not the support and 
sympathy of Congress. In Great Bri- 
tain parliament and executive alike are 
without a fixed term, and the executive 
is dependent upon the parliament. In 
France parliament is elected for a 
definite term, and is renewed in a 
stipulated fashion at fixed intervals; 
but the executive, as in Great Britain, 
is dependent upon parliament. 

The American system is entirely too 
rigid, and it does not secure from the 
people a true expression of opinion 
when crises arise. It can be frequently 
said to be wunrepresentative. The 
British system would be splendid were 
it not so complicated and expensive to 
hold general elections. Unwillingness 
to “go to the country” frequently 
makes the British government too 
often a government by compromise— 
and sometimes by surrender—to be an 


adequate expression of democratic 
ideals. France, by combining the best 
features of both the American and 
British systems, possesses a more 
representative government——and there- 
fore a more stable government—than 
the governments of our country and 
Great Britain. This may seem to be 
an astonishing statement. But it is 
none the less true. Human nature be- 
ing what it is (and it is very much the 
same in every country) those people 
will be interested in politics and public 
affairs who have a chance to make their 
voice heard and their influence felt. 
There are all sorts and shades of opin- 
ion. In countries where the two-party 
system is the rule, a host of voters 
have no chance at all in the face of the 
machines controlling parties and the 
cry of “party regularity.” They lose 
interest—and allow the roughnecks and 
corrupt bosses to run things as they 
will. In France personalities count for 
more than parties, and a deputy goes 
before his constituents to seek their 
support on the basis of his attitude on 
questions of the day. To the Anglo- 
Saxon mind the result of the French 
system—many parties and frequent 
cabinet changes—may seem confusing. 
But not only does it not affect the 
machinery of the government, which 
runs on smoothly, but it has the posi- 
tive result of making the entire people 
feel that the government is really 
theirs. What more solid and per- 
manent source of stability could there 
be than this? 


STRENGTH OF NATIONAL UNITY 


Aside from her flexible parliamentary 
institutions, France possesses two other 
sources of stability that are well-nigh 
unique in Europe. Her national unity 
has centuries, not decades, of healthy 
growth behind it. By trying the 
French have found out what not to do. 
Their unity has withstood fearful 
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shocks—it has been tested by fire and 
is now well-tempered. The adminis- 
trative system is centralized in Paris, 
which gives uniformity to the ma- 
chinery. But, on the other hand, 
there is a healthy regional life, and the 
people of different parts of the country 
are sturdily self-conscious of local 
traditions and local interests, which 
they tenaciously defend. They are 
able to do this, because for centuries 
there have been notably few migratory 
currents, very little immigration, and a 
control of the birth rate which keeps 
the population within bounds. An- 
other factor is the more equal distribu- 
tion of wealth than in most countries, 
and an inheritance law which prevents 
large land holdings. Proportionately, 
more people are land owners in France 
than in any other civilized country. 


ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


The prevalence of small holdings in 
France is the heritage of the revolution 
in 1789, and is an expression of the 
intense love of liberty of the French. 
At the beginning of the industrial era 
they were fortunate enough to be able 
to make a clean sweep as to property of 
the old régime that had gone on for 
centuries. They built on new founda- 
tions of individual ownership to which 
they had tenaciously adhered. Life 
in France centers around the home and 
the individual enterprise. The French 
do not think in terms of mass produc- 
tion or mass movement. 

This is why industry has not de- 
veloped in the way it has done in Eng- 
land and Germany-—-and is beginning 
to do in the United States. The 
French have wisely avoided creating a 
Frankenstein. The stationary popula- 
tion does not reflect decadence but 
rather common sense. The French 
prefer to live within their means and 
not to be caught in an economic system 
in which the sustenance of the country 
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—the mere sustenance, let alone its 
prosperity—is dependent upon food 
supplies and raw materials from other 
continents and world markets. 

Both in our increase in population 
and in our feverish mass production 
and industry, we have come to think in 
terms of figures. The French are do- 
ing a fine and wonderful thing in refus- 
ing to mistake quantity for quality. 
They are not being led into the air of 
unrestrained birth rate, heedless of 
where the new generation is to find its 
food and an outlet for its energy. 

Love of liberty and common sense 
are shown also in the fact that France 
is still a country of modest industrial 
enterprises, on a small scale, where the 
“patron” lives next door to his factory 
and is constantly in the midst of his 
workmen. 

French vitality is one of the miracles 
of Europe. It has never been known 
to falter since the days of Julius Cæsar. 
It has never been arrested for more 
than a few years. The geographical 
position of France is most fortunate, 
and her soil is unusually rich and well 
adapted to intensive agriculture. She 
has an abundance of ports and internal 
waterways, which she is not expanding 
unthinkingly beyond the needs of the 
present and loading up the country 
with bonded obligations for improve- 
ments. Her mineral resources are suf- 
ficient for the industrial needs of the 
nation. France has vast colonial pos- 
sessions just a short distance across the 
Mediterranean, whose inhabitants she 
does nct treat as inferiors, to be ex- 
ploited, but as equals to share with her 
in the-crivileges as well as the respon- 
sibilities of French citizenship. 

The French people have adapted 
themselves without difficulty to every 
change in the economic evolution of the 
world. Through the ages they have 
laid their foundations carefully and 
adequataly in the home and in the land. 
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They have resisted the temptation to 
multiply unduly in numbers and to 
build up their prosperity upon extra- 
European foundations. In the eco- 
nomic and political connotation of the 
word, theirs is no artificial civilization. 
It is not dependent like the civilization 


of Great Britain and Germany—and in 
an increasingly large measure like that 
of Italy—upon being able to draw from 
other countries raw materials and food- 
stuffs and upon the opportunity of 
selling what is produced in world 
markets. 
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Present Franco-Germeén Situation 


By GeneraL Honey T. ALLEN 
Weshington, D. C. 


HE welfare of Europe, and perhaps 

of the world, is more dependent 
upon good relations between France 
and Germany than between any other 
two states where misunderstandings 
are not uncommon. In spite of the 
recent Impasse at Geneva, it is fortu- 
nate that both these countries seem to 
remain constant to the general princi- 
ples of Locarno and friendly to the 
idealized spirit of that Conference. 
This should presage a solution of the 
problem of reorganization of the Coun- 
cil of the League by the committee 
charged with it and a settlement of the 
difficult situation that arose in con- 
nection with Germany’s entrance into 
the League. It should also indicate 
that the September meeting will assure 
the presence of another great power 
in the Council of the League of Nations. 
The reorganization, however, may not 
be limited to the Council, and probably 
the exceptional supremacy of the great 
powers may be modified towards the 
principle of equality of sovereignties. 
No one who has followed, even in a 
general way, the course of Central 
European policies since the signing of 
the Versailles Treaty, January 10, 1920, 
has failed to note that during the 
Poincaré administration the estrange- 
ment between these two countries 
continually increased until it appeared 
that a peaceful understanding was 
simply a myth. And likewise it has 
been noted as a fact that under less 
nationalistic administrations, indeed 
under socialist and labor influences, 
the relations between these countries 
have improved to a point where hope 
may be indulged that the historic 
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disagreements may be compounded and 
friendly understandings reached on the 
basis o` common financial and industrial 
advantages. The potash combinations 
and the partial arrangements for bring- 
ing the Ruhr coke and the Briey ore 
into their proper industrial relations 
to each other are suggestive of better 
politicel understandings. These states 
were nearly equal in population at the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War, but 
are now separated by more than twenty 
millions. With the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine and with the ownership of the 
mines of the Sarre Basin, France’s 
natural resources have been greatly 
strengthened, though her prewar popu- 
lation has remained at thirty-nine 
millions to Germany’s present sixty- 
two and one-half millions. 


Franco-Grreman [NTERNAL 
CONDITIONS 


Franze’s total debt reaches the 
staggering sum of 520 billion francs, of 
which three-fifths are internal and 
two-fifths external. This makes a per 
capita debt of more than 138,000 francs. 
Her imports are approximately forty- 
four billions, her exports about 4514 
billions Reckoning upon funds from 
Germany to make good the expendi- 
tures in the devastated regions, a very 
considerable augmentation of the pub- 
lic debt was incurred without securing 
the expected reparations. The wealth 
of France at the close of 1912 was 
estimated at 802 billion francs and 
perhaps that sum in gold franes would 
not be far from its wealth to-day. 
France’s 1926 budget stands at 36,12 
billions, of which 28.55 billions go for 
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her debt service, and 5.68 billions for 
the military establishment. Thesettle- 
ment of her debts with England 
, and the United States (in round num- 
bers ten billion dollars) must be made 
before there can be a balanced budget. 
No effort is made here to reduce these 
paper francs to a gold basis. 
Germany’s revaluated internal debt 
amounts to 1.8 billion marks, her recent 
credits to about four billions, and her 
capitalized Allied debts to 57.7 billions. 
Therefore her total debt may be esti- 
mated at 63.5 billion marks—a per 
capita of 1020 marks. Germany’s 
unports for 1925 were approximately 
18.2 billion marks, her exports 8.8 
billions. The wealth of Germany in 
1918 was about 300 billion marks; but 
the post-war average of three estimates, 
two being American, gives her a present 
wealth of seventy-two billion marks. 
The mark here is taken at its gold 
value of 23.8 cents. That makes the 
ratio of the wealth of France to that of 
Germany as fifteen to seventeen. 
Germany’s financial status is there- 
fore far more favorable than that of 
France, while the reverse is true in 
respect to her economic condition. Yet 
the greater part of France’s debt of 
520 billion paper francs is internal, 
while most of Germany’s debt of sixty- 
three and one-half billion gold marks 
is external. With France’s apparent 
inability to collect and properly dis- 
tribute taxes and the necessity of pay- 
ing twenty-three to twenty-four billions 
of annual interest on her debt, it is 
clear that balancing her budget and 
stabilizing the franc offer almost. insur- 
mountabledifficulties. Since theestab- 
lishment of the Dawes Plan in Germany 
there have been and continue to be 
those who foresee the impracticability 
two years hence of transferring out of 
that country the sums due the coun- 
tries receiving reparations. ‘This 
view is predicated on the impossibility 


of finding markets for the plants of the 
Reich, which were enlarged during the 
period of currency inflation and are 
prepared to produce larger outputs 
than ever before. 

From these brief statements it is 
obvious that these two countries 
should put peace above all other consid- 
erations, sacrificing intensive national- 
ism to international trade. 


Tas DESIRES or GERMANY 


The big states of the world, and 
particularly those of Europe, are so 
connected through commercial, finan- 
cial and political relations that it is 
impossible to divest oneself of the 
consideration of other countries in 
discussing the present relations of 
France and Germany. It has become 
evident that at the conference on the 
northern shore of Lake Maggiore there 
were not only gentlemen’s agreements 
but vague understandings and acute 
misunderstandings which could not be 
carried out when the time came for 
a public appraisal and approval. 
It was largely assumed that if the 
Foreign Ministers of England and 
France were in accord, the other 
countries would follow. If these two 
could satisfy Germany with direct 
promises and suggestions and at the 
same time give the Little Entente 
friends of France assurance that their 
interests would be safeguarded, why 
should other countries see fit to raise 
their voices in protest? Among other 
concessions Germany desired a radical 
diminution of foreign forces on the 
Rhine ang a mandate over some of 
her former colonial holdings—and of 
course a seat on the Council. Its 
geographical position and superior 
capacity for negotiating with the 
Soviet government, as well as the 
imminence of an alliance with that gov- 
ernment, could not fail to impress the 
other conferring states with the neces- 
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sity of giving ear to the demands of the 
largest single ethnographic group west 
of Russia. Aristide Briand is reported 
tohave saidin the Chamber of Deputies, 
in replying to Louis Marin, that if 
France had not signed the Locarno 
security pact and arbitration treaties, 
she would one day have found herself 
isolated in the face of an alliance 
between Soviet Russia and Germany. 

Not later than April 18, Gustav 
Stresemann publicly stated that the 
Russo-German Treaty had been notified 
to the Locarno powers. He also 
stated: When Germany undertakes 
treaty negotiations with Russia which 
guarantee both powers against the 
participation of either in an aggressive 
act against the other, and moreover 
insure the preservation of mutually 
economic and amicable relations, the 
basis is the same as that on which other 
nations base their relations with Russia. 

The terms of the Russo-German 
Treaty, signed at Berlin, have been 
published. This document is causing 
considerable agitation in the French 
press by reason of the fact that these 
two countries agree to maintain a 
neutrality m case other countries 
endeavor to impose combined action 
on either of the contracting parties. 
Much discussion will follow this Treaty 
as to its bearing on Article XVI of the 
Covenant, in spite of Germany’s 
claim that the document is an extension 
of the Locarno Pacts and of Russia’s 
proposal to make a similar treaty with 
France and other countries. 


FRANCO-GERMAN CONTENTIONS 


I have been asked why France was 
insistent upon Germany’s becoming a 
member of the League. In reply I 
have stated that to possess a continen- 
tal dominance without maintaining 
vast armed forces, France must first 
obtain a security which in her convic- 
tion is always threatened by Germany. 


With her traditional enemy a member 
of the League, that country would 
through the obligations assumed thereby 
be far less dangerous within than with- 
out. In a word, France would feel 
that the stability of the provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty would be increased 
by that membership. 

Germany’s willingness to enter the 
League carries with it the thought that 
the Reich can accomplish more toward 
effecting its desired changes in the War 
Treaty by peaceful measures than by 
forceful ones. Germany believes that 
the recommendation of the League 
three years ago relative to Upper 
Silesia, and approved by the Supreme 
Council, would have been quite dif- 
ferent had she been represented in the 
League. That decision will ever be an 
important factor in Franco-German 
relations, for the Reich will not recog- 
nize the justice of it. 

Membership in the League and 
statements of the present ‘German 
government suggest acquiescence in 
the Treaty status of Alsace-Lorraine, 
but as the Nationalist elements 
in Germany still contend that these 
provinces should be returned in 
the coming years, they oppose the 
League. ‘They present other charges 
against the Treaty, but this one is the 
outstanding objection. In general, it 
may be said that Germany hopes by 
entering the League to be able to 
obtain a change in the corridor to the 
sea, In the status of Upper Silesia, 
concessions by other countries in the 
matter of disarmament proportional 
to her wn strength, a mandate over 
at least one of her former holdings, 
changes in the Saar administration and 
the removal of certain internal restric- 
tions. 

As France was largely instrumental 
in imposing all these conditions at the 
Peace Conference, it is safe to assume 
that she will reluctantly consent to 
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liftmg any of them without having 
a strong guaranty of security and 
possibly trade advantages not now 
apparent. 

Under these conditions France and 
Germany, the latter in or out of the 
League, will continue to have dif- 


ferences that may be compounded 
only by the greatest good will on both 
sides. The diverse and conflicting 
interests of the two countries and the 
racial antagonisms will always demand 
clear-headed administrations in both 
countries, imbued with a will to peace. 
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New Factors in Franco-German Relations 


By Curistran Gauss, Lrrr.D. 
Dean of the College, Princeton University 


O understand the problem of 

France and Germany to-day we 
must cease regarding it in terms of 
traditional political thinking. In a 
sense it is necessary to bring a new 
mind to a new problem. We must 
recognize first of all that there has been 
taking place, particularly in the last 
few years, a striking shift in the 
balance of forces which determine 
international relations. If we examine 
the causes which conditioned the 
policy of Germany and France in 1913 
with the forces which condition their 
policy in 1926, we notice a new align- 
ment of forces. The relations of these 
two countries to each other in 1918 
were in the last resort determined by 
the sense of an impending war regarded 
as inevitable. Alliances were cement- 
ed with this in mind. Foreign offices 
knew this and the public acquiesced. 
The German tax levy, the construction 
of strategic railways and the French 
law of three-year military service give 
confirmation to this fact. Behind it 
lay the old tradition that great armies 
make great states and fortify diplo- 
macy. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood 
as having said that France desired war. 
It is not even necessary to believe that 
Germany desired it. But the fact that 
war was regarded as inevitable was 
sufficient to determine France’s major 
policies as well as Germany’s. Nowa 
successful war in 1914 was still regarded 
as the one certain means of acquiring 
international and diplomatic prestige. 
I do not think that any careful student 
believes that this is true to-day to the 
same degree. For the time being at 
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least we know wars better and take less 
kindly to them. If we would under- 
stand Europe to-day, at least the 
Europe of which Great Britain, France, 
and Germany are a part, we must rec- 
ognize that there has been this change. 


New Franco-GrermMan OUTLOOK 


It is true that after her humanly and 
econoriically disastrous victory, France 
was lcoking about for safeguards, for 
guarartees, for security, but it is also 
true taat to-day neither France nor 
Germany wishes war; nor is France 
seriously looking forward to armed 
conflict with its neighbor across the 
Rhine. Locarno, whether fully ac- 
cepted by the German Nationalist wing 
or not, means that there has been a 
significant change since 1914. Since 
the defeat of Premier Poincaré much 
progress has been made in this regard 
and I kelieve that, in spite of unsatis- 
factory articles in the Versailles Treaty, 
Germary and France are now nearer a 
rapproc.iement and a solution of their 
age-old difficulties than they have been 
at any time since 1870. France hav- 
ing recovered Alsace-Lorraine is willing 
to discuss the future with her neigh- 
bor even ‘though she never receives 
in reparations what she expected and 
was led to expect at Versailles. 

Germany realizes that she has lost 
much in prestige and territory (some 
of it she believes unjustly) and she will 
make Herculean efforts to regain it. 
As in France, there is still a generation 
in Germeny which thinks in traditional 
terms. it brings an old mind to a new 
problem and dreams of winning back 
international supremacy by means of 
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successful war. The tide of political 
thought in both these countries, how- 
ever, has turned or is turning into other 
channels and if the statesmen, includ- 
ing American statesmen, who help to 
shape the international future act wise- 
ly and support present trends, there 
is little probability that this generation 
will have successors. The German Na- 
tionalists constitute a powerful party. 
They desire to recover Germany’s lost 
prestige and her economic independ- 
ence, but they pursue a Realpolitik and 
this now means, as their leaders confess, 
that they realize Germany cannot 
“come back” through general staffs, 
shock troops and Big Berthas. The 
character of the Franco-German 
problem is therefore an entirely dif- 
ferent one and must be stated in new 
terms. Before stating it, however, 
let us consider one of the psychological 
indices of this change and see what it 
means. 

If you propounded to an intelligent 
Frenchman in 1921 and 1922 the advis- 
ability of an accord with Germany he 
regarded your suggestion with repug- 
nance and took his stand upon some 
stiff plank of the Versailles platform. 
If you make the same suggestion to 
that same Frenchman to-day he will 
regard it not only as necessary but as 
desirable. He has come to recognize 
that because of changed circumstances 
‘the future of Germany and France hes 
not in national hostility but in eco- 
nomic alliance. The center of gravity 
in European and international politics 
has shifted. It is at present governed 
in the first instance not by military but 
by financial or economicconsiderations. 
General Allen is quite right when he 
says that in Germany the economic 
problem is more acute, in France the 
financial. But at bottom the problem 
of Germany and of France is the same 
problem. They have both, one as the 


result of defeat, one as the result of . 


victory, been forced into positions of 
financial and economic dependence. 
General Allen has estimated the total 
French debt as five hundred and twenty 
billion francs and the German as sixty- 
three and a half billion gold marks. 
Other methods of computing the French 
debt may produce a somewhat smaller 
figure, but the sum will remain stag- 
gering. It is not, however, the size of 
these debts alone that is important. 
The new factor is that nearly all of the 
German indebtedness and a large part 
of the French is external, owed not to 
nationals of those countries but to 
foreign individuals or governments. 
It is because they realize that they 
have this common problem that they 
have entered into the potash and steel 
agreements, and are now considering 
still further joint manufacturing and 
marketing projects. 

The fact that our otherwise com- 
petent Secretary of Commerce should 
have questioned the Franco-German 
potash agreement is merely an indi- 
cation that we have failed to compre- 
hend the forces necessarily at work 
in Europe to-day. We hold the eco- 
nomic supremacy. We are the great 
creditor nation. In the struggle for 
prestige or even national independence, 
there is a tacit recognition that the 
race is no longer to the stronger bat- 
talions but to the economically inde- 
pendent. Far more than formerly 
the dominant considerations in inter- 
national affairs will be politico-eco- 
nomic. 


U. S. Isonation Porcs. Moustr Bs 
ABANDONED 


On this international chess-board, 
where raw materials and finished 
products are the pawns, it is nonsense 
for the United States to pretend that 
it is isolated, that it is detached. 
Whether we like it or not we have a 
hand in all this, we are even the stake 
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holders and we must play the inter- 
national game according to the new 
rules. In a sense the State Depart- 
ment now visées loans as it visées pass- 
ports. It is also idle for us to imagine 
that because we have no agressive 
military establishment we therefore 
have the world’s good will. In this 
new world of international realities 
military establishments are far less 
important than once they were. If 
we wish to enjoy international good 
will we must recognize the problems of 
our European neighbors and we must 
not pretend to be scandalized and to 
protest when Great Britain raises 
the price of rubber and Germany and 
France the price of potash. We are 
a businesslike people and pretend to be 
generous. I hope we are. We must 
also be realists and remember, as the 
late Job Hedges used to say, that in 
Europe just now “the test of generosity 


is not how much you give away but 


how much you have left.” 

However much we may protest 
disinterestedness, through the mere 
operation of the Dawes Plan, the 
Balfour agreements and our debt 
settlements, Italian, French, British 
and German taxpayers are paying In 
lire, in franes, In pounds and in marks 
that must be exchanged into dollars 
and transferred to this country. Our 
dollar is through the debt settlements 
officially involved in international 
finance, which is a major factor in 
international politics to-day. 

It is only one more of the paradoxes 
of American political life that our 
‘isolationist’ leaders were precisely 
those who insisted most upon funding 
these debts and continuing these inter- 
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national ties. We have linked our 
budget with that of European nations 
up to their capacity to pay. These 
so-called debt settlements are more 
properly entanglements. For sixty- 
two y2ars there will be taxation in 
Europe for our account. We give 
them nothing in return except our 
repeated assurances that we are not 
concerned in European affairs. 

J am far from believing in the exclu- 
sively economic interpretation of his- 
tory or politics. Because, however, 
of Europe’s impoverishment and her 
consequent dependence, it is not 
unlikely that the international disputes 
of the future instead of being caused by 
seizures of territory or. affronts to 
national honor, or waving of the mili- 
tary big stick, will be caused by unfor- 
tunate or discriminating economic or 
financial policies which might previ- 
ously Lave been regarded as of a purely 
domestic nature. In this new age 
when economic considerations must 
be regerded as primary, our position as 
the dominant state is not unlike that 
of Germany in the era when military 
establishments stood in the more 
immediate foreground. In this more 
closely knit web all politics tend more 
and more to become world politics, and 
whether we pretend to be isolated or 
not, the amount of good will we are to 
enjoy will depend upon our conduct. 
In the international world our future 
lies noz upon but across the water. 

We :o-operated, innocently we may 
believe, in the creation of the economic 
and financial problems of post-war 
Europe. It would be wise and politic, 
it will inevitably be necessary, to 
co-operate in solving them. 


Germany’s Economic Development Since the Armistice 


By Lupwia Bunprx, Esa. - 
Former Financial Advisor to the German Government, New York City 


ERMANY’S recovery from the 
war constitutes one of the most 
amazing chapters in all economic 
history. In 1918 Germany was liter- 
ally bare of commodities. The scar- 
city of goods was so severe as to be 
inconceivable to anyone, except an eye 
witness. Whatever commocities were 
available were hoarded. During this 
period the stock in trade of the average 
store consisted of such things as paper 
threads instead of yarns, wooden soles 
for shoes instead of leather, and all 
sorts of substitutes for foodstuffs. 

If you enter any store in Germany 
to-day, you will find goods in no way 
inferior to those offered here or in any 
other European country. Whereas in- 
dustry was practically at a standstill 
in 1918, Germany by the middle of 
1925 had again attained a volume of 
production equivalent to that of 1918. 
How was this possible? 

Germany at the end of the war, as 
I say, was absolutely devoid of 
commodities. Moreover, she had no 
credit and no political allies. But the 
much needed raw materials and food- 
stuffs had to be bought and reparation 
payments had to be met. The coun- 
try proceeded to spend more than it 
produced and financed it by the only 
possible method at its disposal—in- 
flation. Let me pass over the socio- 
logical effects of the inflation with 
which you are all sufficiently familiar. 
Economically, while the inflation 
brought onaneraof fictitious prosperity, 
it undoubtedly stimulated production. 
As a matter of fact, paradoxical as it 
may seem, I am convinced that the 
war had so effectively paralyzed Ger- 
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man industry that it would have been 
impossible to revive it for many years, 
had it not been for the inflation. 
Everything seemed to favor the entre- 
preneur, —his debts for borrowed capital 
constantly declined. Real wages be- 
came smaller and smaller, thus lowering 
the cost of production. The incentive 
to produce goods and build new plants 
became stronger and stronger, since all 
assets held in the form of cash or bonds 
daily depreciated in value. Fhe lower 
real wages as well as the decline in 
value of funded incomes compelled 
more and more people to try to make a 
living, and thus increased the supply of 
labor. 


\ 
PRODUCTION AND LABOR 


The net result was that the produc- 
tive system of the country was brought 
into motion again and the productive 
capacity in the form of plant ma- 
chinery substantially expanded. At 
the same time, the labor supply at the 
disposal of the country, for the reasons 
I have already outlined, grew so that 
it became larger even than before the 
war. While labor was thus cheap, raw 
materials were expensive, leading to 
improvement in the technical use of 
raw materials, particularly coal. Ger- 
many in these years learned to make 
a ton of coal go about fifteen per cent 
further than before the war. The 
progress madein the production of rayon 
and artificial nitrate are other aspects 
of the same problem. 

The efficiency of labor, on the other 
hand, became correspondingly lower. 
Few figures are available on this 
subject, but it was generally stated 
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during the inflation that it took two 
men to do what one did before the war. 

The stabilization of the currency 
made wages again an important item 
in the cost of production and con- 
sequently the prewar labor efficiency 
has now been regained and in certain 
lines exceeded. The pressure to in- 
crease efficiency of the individual 
laborer for the sake of maintaining low 
production costs will no doubt con- 
tinue. 

Some German economists are in- 
clined to believe that this tendency to 
raise productive efficiency carries with 
it the germ of a serious unemployment 
problem in the years to come. They 
point out that Germany’s labor forces 


ductive efficiency, the labor supply 
wL ~be increased still further. On the 
othe: ad, they are of the opinion 
that tax. ‘ua and reparation payment 
will tend «© “xevent any substantial 
expansion in u volume of Germany’s 
production ana “sumption; this, 
they feel, will m. = an increased 
demand for labor w. hin Germany 
unlikely, so that German, may face a 
more or less permanent une. ~loyment 
problem over a period of year: `I do 
not share this pessimistic view o. “he 
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have increased rather than decreased 
ye that with this raising of the level of 


problem for reasons which I w.`- 


explain in detail later on. 


INDUSTRIAL REORGANIZATION 


Production, as I have already stated 
-—both agricultural and industrial— 
had by the middle of 1925 attained 
prewar volume. Yet production on a 
prewar scale does not by any means 
imply prewar profits or a prewar stan- 
dard of living. -On the contrary, after 
production had been brought to pre- 
war levels last year, it was discovered 
that markets to absorb this volume of 
production were not available. The 
domestic markets had by no means 


attained their prewar consumptive 
capacity; on the other hand, the cost of 
production plus foreign customs duties 
usually combined to make prices so 
high as to prohibit any sizeable in- 
crease :n the volume of exports. A 
substantial proportion of the new plant 
construzted during the inflation thus 
proved to be worthless. 

In the first year and a half of the 
stabilization the nature of this problem 
was not clearly recognized. Hoarding 
had become so extensive in the final 
stages cf the inflation that a consider- 
able demand for goods remained to be 
satished; this obscured ‘the actual 
conditicn of the markets; moreover, 
the use of credit reserves and the 
inflow of foreign capital also tended to 
maintain the volume of sales. The 
real situation did not become apparent 
until tke summer of 1925, after the 
collapse of the Stinnes concern; then 
sales resistance began to be felt. 

Gradually the necessity of producing 
more cieaply began to be realized. 
For the individual manufacturer this 
was often painful, and if he was not 
able to meet the situation either on 
account of lack of capital or ability, 
bankruptcy was the inevitable result. 
This is the nature of the economic 
depression through which Germany 
has been going—the necessity of main- 
taining a large volume of production 
o. the one hand and on the other 
of a hieving this production by differ- 
ent an”. cheaper methods than here- 
tofore. v > 

A number of circumstances contrib- 
buted to lend to this enforced indus- 
trial reorganization the character of a 
crisis. One was the coincidence of a 
very bad crop in 1924 and poor crops 
the world over. The resultant high 
prices induced agriculture to make 
large additional investments, the funds 
for which were to a considerable extent 
obtained on a short term credit basis. 
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Though dangerous in itself, this was 
not as important as the fact that 
substantial imports of foodstuffs be- 
came necessary. An already in- 
adequate supply of capital was thus 
further reduced and imports of anything 
but necessities should have been 
avoided. At this time, also, the prepa- 
rations for the enactment of a new cus- 
toms tariff began. This induced fur- 
ther large purchases from abroad 
before the new customs tariff went into 
effect. In other words, at a time 
when all available capital was required 
for the purpose of financing a vitally 
necessary reorganization of technical 
methods of production and the pre- 
vailing system of distribution, de- 
mand for capital from these two other 
sources developed. The result was 
that on account of the money strin- 
gency, business became so thoroughly 
tied up that depression was inev- 
itable. 

These difficulties have by this time 
been largely overcome. The 1925 
crops were good. Merchandise stocks 
were gradually liquidated and resulted 
in lower prices. The volume of busi- 
ness declined, imports decreased, and 
exports increased, so that Germany’s 
balance of trade has‘been favorable 
since the beginning of the year. 

The next crop will to a large extent 
determine how long the present pres- 
gure will last. Industry, on the other 
hand, will still continue in its process of 
adapting itself to the changed condi- 
tions. Whether this adjustment will 
be hampered by a recurrence of the 
scarcity of capital will also largely de- 
pend upon the nature of the next 
crop. , 

The stabilization period, however, 
may safely be said to have been ended. 
On the other hand, stabilization is by 
no means equivalent to complete re- 
covery. On the contrary, a number of 
problems still remain to be solved. 


Present FINANCIAL STATUS 


The volume of production having 
about reached prewar levels in 1925, 
the national surplus for the year has 
been estimated at about equal to that 
of 1918. For the sake of argument, let 
us assume that thisistrue. Converted 
to allow for changes of price and 
territory, this would amount to about 
10,500,000,000 reichsmarkto-day. On 
this basis Germany before the war, af- 
ter allowing for a standard of living 
which was not exceptionally high, had 
sufficient means to keep its industrial 
plant on a par with the rest of the world 
and to invest about 1,000,000,000 
reichsmark abroad. How does the 
present situation differ? Reparation 
payments require 1,250,000,000 reichs- 
mark annually, and the Dawes Plan 
provides for a gradual increase up to 
2,500,000,000. Assuming, first, the 
most unfavorable combination of cir- 
cumstances, the situation is about as 
follows: Instead of receiving an annual 
income out of capital investment 
abroad, which amounted to about 
1,000,000,000 reichsmark before the 
war, Germany would be faced with a 
reduction of its surplus of production 
by 3 to 4,000,000,000 reichsmark an- 
nually. Before the war 10 to 11,000- 
000,000 were required for maintenance 
and improvements. These 3 to 4,000,- 
000,000 reichsmark, therefore, would 
amount to about one-third of the total 
annual surplus. The question arises: 
Is the balance sufficient for an indus- 


trial country like Germany to keep its _ 


industrial plant up to date (which it 
must do if it is to keep on paying 
reparations in the years to come) and 
at the same time maintain 68,000,000 
people on a reasonable standard of 
living? 

The annual surplus is, of course, an 
imaginary figure which is absolutely 
dependent on prices received for com- 
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modities exported. Reparation pay- 
ments, however, are independent of 
such prices and vary only with world 
gold price changes, which would affect 
all countries equally. Unless sub- 
stantial amounts of foreign capital fow 
into Germany, Germany would then, if 
the reparation schedules are going to 
be carried out, pay largely out of the 
surplus of her foreign trade. Germany 
would, therefore, be compelled to offer 
goods in the world’s markets, if neces- 
sary, at declining prices. If foreign 
countries maintain or, in order to pro- 
tect themselves against German com- 
petition, raise their import custom 
duties, Germany would have to lower 
her prices still further. Al this would 
tend to reduce the national surplus and 
the question as to how much is essential 
to keep her plant intact and up to date 
would become acute. Germany would 
be compelled to maintain its volume of 
production and unless productive effi- 
ciency can be correspondingly raised, 
or sufficiently wide new markets cre- 
ated, the question arises as to how far it 
is possible to reduce the nation’s stand- 
ard of living without social upheaval. 
As Rathenau once said, “Any transfer 
is technically feasible. It is only a 
question as to how far a country’s 
standard of living can be depressed.” 


While such extremes are not outside © 


the realm of possibility they are, in 
my opinion, too pessimistic; yet they 
do represent the views of a number of 
prominent German economists and 
financiers. They presume both that 
the world’s commerce will not grow to 
any considerable extent and that the 
volume of Germany’s production will 
not increase. I am personally con- 
vinced that there are substantial pos- 
sibilities in both directions. 


New MARKETS 


As to new markets, one must bear 
in mind that a considerable part of 


Germany’s foreign trade before the war 
was wich Russia. There is compara- 
tively little business with Russia to-day, 
but it seems to be almost inevitable 
that commercial relations with this 
important country must sooner or 
later revive. In 1924 but shghtly more 
than 1 per cent of Germany’s total 
exports went to Russia, asagainst nearly 
nine pər cent in 1913. Changes in 
boundaries make an accurate compar- 
ison difficult. Nevertheless Ger- 
many’s Russian trade is certainly less 
than one-fifth of what it was before 
the war. Present reports from 
the Soviet Republic are certainly 
of a rather unfavorable nature, yet 
there :s this one fundamental con- 
siderat.on which must be borne in 
mind. Russia is still predominantly 
an agricultural country. Once her 
political and financial system is stabil- 
ized, it will take but two or three good 
crops in succession to make Russia as 
substantial a buyer as before the war. 

If we can but increase the total vol- 
ume of the world’s trade, the reparation 
question as well as the inter-Alled 
debts will cease to be a problem. The 
productive capacity is present, both 
in Germany and in other countries. 

I have already stated that Germany’s 
labor efficiency is on the increase once 
more; according to latest reports, the 
output. per individual laborer in certain 
lines is now in excess of prewar figures. 
Labor-saving devices are being in- 
troduced. American methods of mass 
production are being applied. 

For this new capital is required. 
Germeny borrowed substantial 
amourts abroad last year and unless 
there are unforeseen developments, 
she will be able to borrow additional 
amounts at reasonable rates of interest. 
Morecver, her own investment market 
ig reviving and is showing increasing 
ability to absorb new issues. 

As Dr. David Friday has recently 
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The Effect of the Debt Situation upon Europe’s 
Relations with the United States 


By Ernest Minor Parrerson, Pa.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


HIS paper is a discussion of the 

inter-ally debts. To some this 
may seem strange since most of these 
debts, or at least those due to the 
United States Government have been 
funded. The rather uncertain status 
that prevailed just after the war has 
been altered. Instead of five per cent 
demand notes that were largely being 
ignored, both as to principal and 
interest, our Treasury now holds a 
series of notes from each of the coun- 
tries. These notes bear different rates 
of interest and mature over a period of 
years through 1987. 

Although these notes have been 
properly signed and delivered there 
are two questions that may be 
raised. 

(1) If these promises can be kept, 
what will be the effect upon 
Europe’s relations with the 
United States? 

(2) If these promises can be kept 
only in part, what will be the 
effect upon these relations? 

So much is involved that some 
limitations must be set in a brief paper. 
One of these limitations is that we shall 
refer only incidentally to private debts, 
noting primarily the sums due our 
government from various foreign gov- 
ernments, A second limitation is that 
economic considerations will be given 
first place in the discussion with little 
reference to political effects and almost 
none at all to psychological. A third 
limitation is implied by the words we 
have used. We shall assume that the 
debtors desire to keep their promises 
as signed: that they are willing to pay. 
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Tue Status Quo 


A brief statement of facts is needed. 
The accounts of our government with 
other governments are numerous and 
intricata. On some items in some of 
the accounts with some countries 
interest has been paid promptly when 
due. For example, this has been done 
regularly by France on the $407,000,000 
of advances for the purchase of war 
supplies. Some payments have been 
made by some countries on account of 
principal. On other items in various 
accounts some countries have paid 
nothing, either as principal or as 
interest. 

Although something has been paid, 
the accumulation of unpaid interest on 
most of the items, when added to the 
principal sums due, has gradually 
increased the total. On November 
15, 1925, principal sums plus accu- 
mulated unpaid interest, as estimated 
by our Treasury Department, amount- 
ed to 312,088,885,809.20. The prin- 
cipal sums due have been considerably 
reduced since that date through the 
debt settlements. 

Next to be stressed is the fact that 
the sums involved are not so enormous 
as to create a serious problem merely 
because of their size. In 1914 the 
people of Great Britain held foreign 
investments usually estimated at 
$20,000,000,000. The French had 
perhaps $7,000,000,000 or $8,000,000,- 
000 and the Germans about the same. 
The difficulties we experience are due 
to four facts: (1) the debts were 
acquired in connection with a terrible 
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war in which we participated; (2) they 
are due to our government instead of to 
private investors; (8) the debtor coun- 
tries are experiencing serious economic 


difficulties, some of which will probably ` 


persist; and (4) the debts were accu- 
mulated within only a few years and 
rapid readjustments to the new situ- 
ation are trying. 

This fourth point needs a little 
elaboration. Payments between coun- 
tries are made chiefly with drafts. 
Behind this mechanism, however, lie 
the significant facts which make the 
use of drafts possible. Commodities are 
passing back and forth in tremendous 
amounts, services are being rendered 
by the people of one country to those 
of another. In 1914 the people of 
Europe owned stocks and bonds of 
American enterprises that gave them 
claims to (say) $300,000,000 a year 
interest, their merchant vessels carried 
practically all of our foreign trade, 
their financiers rendered us numerous 
services for which we paid them com- 
missions and we traveled extensively 
abroad. These so-called “invisible” 
items against us were offset in part by 
a number of similar items in our favor, 
but the net result was that we were 
sending out commodities whose value 
was about $500,000,000 greater than 
the value of those imported in order to 
keep the situation in balance. With a 
sweeping change from this debtor 
position to that of creditor large 
amounts are now due us. ‘Trade 
balances running one way must now 
quickly be reversed. ‘Time would be a 
great help if it were available, but a 
quick reversal brings acute problems 
for both debtors and creditors. 

Next to be noted is that Europe’s 
economic troubles are often stated 
inaccurately. The former belligerents 
are not in distress because the war 
destroyed vast quantities of accu- 
mulated wealth. Some accumula- 


tions were destroyed particularly in 
the areas of active fighting, but these 
losses have been largely replaced. The 
war was fought chiefly with current 
income and the economic difficulties 
since 1919 may be summarized under 


two headings. 


New DEBTOR-CREDITOR RELATIONS 


First. A new set of debtor-credi- 
tor relationships exists. Within each 
country the old creditor classes were 
largely eliminated and at the same time 
new debts were created in vast amounts. 
Banks increased their note issues and 
deposit liabilities. Corporations put 
out more stocks and bonds while 
governments already heavily burdened 
with debts found their obligations 
many times larger. 

But these changes were external as 
well as internal. The people of Eng- 
land during the war disposed of many 
of their foreign securities and through 
their government contracted foreign 
obligations to us amounting to some 
4,600,000,000. The French lost 
many of their foreign investments, 
partly through sale and partly through 
repudiation, and in addition borrowed 
from the United States and from Great 
Britain. The Italians had few foreign 
investments to lose but they could and 
did assume heavy debts abroad. ‘The 
Germans by 1924 had lost about three- 
fourths of their foreign holdings and 
have become obligated through rep- 
aration promises and through pri- 
vate borrowings abroad, to pay large 
amounts to the governments and peo- 
ple of other countries. 

Since payments by debtors to credi- 
tors are in the last analysis paid with 
goods and services, these new relation- 
ships have put world economic or- 
ganization under a terrific strain. 
Within each country many who were 
formerly creditors have found them- 
selves in poverty and in addition 
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subject to heavy taxes direct or in- 
direct. Old age, physical incapacity, 
and lack of training have not been 
sufficient excuses. Governments over- 
burdened with debts have been com- 
pelled to impose terrific burdens of 
taxation which have been potent 
causes of social unrest. Unable to 
raise adequate sums by taxes, inflation 
and in a number of instances outright 
repudiation have been resorted to. 

External payments referred to have 
also brought a strain. The countries 
mentioned as well as others, have for 
many decades been importing more 
than they exported. Their economic 
systems were organized to permit the 
importation of food and raw materials 
and the exportation of finished prod- 
ucts. The merchandise balance was 
regularly an excess of imports, the 
difference each year being made up by 
certain invisible items such as the 
earnings of the merchant marine and 
expenditures of tourists. 

These new debts call for a tremen- 
dous reversal of trade balances. The 
United States has now become a credi- 
tor and will presumably in time have an 
import balance. England is under 
pressure to lessen her import balance 
and perhaps change it to an export 
balance. The other countries are being 
driven to export more than they import. 


OBSTACLES TO TrapE BALANCE 
REVERSAL 


This suggests the second of the two 
economic difficulties in the post-war 
period, i.e. the obstacles to such a 
reversal of trade movements. These 
obstacles are many. Each country’s 
internal organization must be read- 
justed. The people of each country 
either must import less or export more 
or more likely import more and export 
stil more. Of what they produce a 
considerable amount must be exported, 
lessening what they have available 


for themselves, unless their total prod- 
uct can be increased enough to off- 
set it. 

This strain of readjustment, perhaps 
accompanied by lowered standards of 
living, has been made worse by other 
influences. Inflation has been followed 
by defiation as m Germany and to a 
less degree in England. Inflation has 
been continued as in Italy and in France 
with crisis and readjustment still to 
come. National feeling, always strong, 
was Intensified by the war, and has 
prevented the free acceptance in many 
countrizs of goods and services from 
other countries. ‘Tariff. barriers have 
been raised still higher by the older 
countrizs (including the United States) 
and new countries have felt constrained 
to follow the same policy. A merchant 
fleet that formerly earned $250,000,000 
a year changes hands at the end of the 
war and thus lowers German capacity 
at least for a time. The British marine 
faces competition in a world whose 
ship tonnage is far greater than in 1914 
but whose carrying trade is far less. 
In every direction there are readjust- 
ments to be made, but everywhere the 
obstacles to such adjustments are 
numercus and obstinate. 

Thes2 difficulties have by themselves 


‘been insuperable and to them have been 


added political and psychological prob- 
lems that have been still worse. Ob- 
stacles to actual payments have been 
too great, but there have been a series 
of efforts at solution. One has been 
the attempt to bring Russia into line 
first by military force and later by 
economic pressure. We know the 
outcome of tragedy in Russia with 
nothing gained by the Western World 
but an opportunity to relieve Russian 
suffering, for a part of which the West 
was itself to blame. 

Then there was the futile attempt to 
collect huge sums from the Central 
Powers One result to date has been 
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the complete economic breakdown of 
Austria, a twenty-year moratorium on 
her reparation payments, and a loan 
from the Western Powers to assist her 
reconstruction. Even with this relief 
her economic condition in the last year 
has been so serious that a special 
committee from the League of Nations 
was appointed to survey her problems. 
Their report is a recital of the disasters 
of the past, of suffering in the present 
and of hopes for the future. 

It would be useless to refer to the 
catastrophe in Germany were not so 
many people still fondly hoping that 
the Germans will in some mysterious 
fashion pay for the war. Fortunately 
there 1s no need to recount again the 
disasters in Germany from 1921 to 
1923. In that country, too, there was 
acollapse. Again her creditor came to 
the rescue with the Dawes Plan and a 
loan. A moratorium, an advance of a 
billion marks to the government and 
huge private loans to states, municipal- 
ities and private corporations followed. 
The result to date has been a revival of 
economic activity followed by a re- 
action during the past winter when 
conditions were nearly though not 
quite so bad as two years ago. Pay- 
ments on reparation account have been 
made to date but chiefly out of bor- 
rowed money. We still leave the 
picturing of a rosy future to those 
incorrigible optimists who believe that 
the only way to collect a debt is to lend 
additional funds to one’s debtor. 

Collection from the Central Powers 
has not been conspicuously successful 
to date and their present condition 
is not encourgaing. How about the 
Allies? Friends of the present régime 
in Italy seem confident of her economic 
stability. But the outsider observes 
that the note issues of her banks are 
gradually increasing; that wholesale 
prices and the cost of living are per- 
sistently rising; that her balance of 
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trade is becoming more unfavorable; 
that the lire, which was held for a time 
at 4.40 and then at 4.02 only with 
great effort, 1s now rapidly falling. 

As friends of France we must and do 
sympathize with her troubles, except 
of course when we are discussing her 
indebtedness to us. Superficial ob- 
servers have passed harsh judgment 
upon her, but would have been at a loss 
to suggest financial policies radically 
different from the ones she has followed. 
After months of parliamentary struggle 
over her budget a fictitious balance has 
been secured. In the meantime in- 
flation continues, note issues are in- 
creasing, prices are rising, the franc is 
falling. As yet her path is tragically 
like that followed by Germany. If she 
travels much longer in the same direc- 
tion the outcome may be the same. 
Even if a miraculous remedy is applied, 
a terrible business crisis must come 
with its attendant failures, unemploy- 
ment, suffering and perhaps serious 
unrest. 

Are conditions better in England? 
As this is being written a general strike 
is starting. Bad as are conditions on 
the Continent the British situation is 
far worse. For fifty years the diff- 
culties have been growing, but the 
fundamental weaknesses have become 
generally apparent only since the war. 
Dependent on the outside world for 
two-thirds of her food, most of her 
materials and for markets, with a 
rapidly growing population but with 
stagnant trade, her markets for coal 
curtailed, her shipping idle, she is in a 
more serious condition than her neigh- 
bors. More serious because her prob- 
lems are not the temporary ones of 
inflation and debts but of a more basic 
and permanent nature. 

The need for food is fundamental. 
With a growing population British 
food imports have been maintained. 
In fact, they are larger than in 1918, 
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even when due allowance is made for a 
higher price level. But her imports of 
raw materials and her exports of manu- 
factured products are less than prewar 
when similarly measured. Thus ex- 
ports of manufactured products were in 
1925 only about eighty per cent of 
prewar. Shipping under construction 
is only a little more than twenty-five 
per cent of that in 1921 and slightly 
over forty per cent of that in 1918. 
Exports of coal in 1925 were only about 
seventy per cent of those m 1913. 
Output of pig iron last year was sixty 
per cent of 1918 and exports about 
seventy-five per cent of 1918. 

Britain’s financial virtue has been 
beyond reproach, but in this case as in 
many others virtue must be its own 
reward. Restoration of the pound to 
par and the faithful meeting of all her 
obligations have intensified the diffi- 
culties. Like other countries Great 
Britain should have an export balance 
at least with invisible items included. 
Instead her import balance on mer- 
chandise account is larger than ever 
and is rapidly increasing and her 
shipping income is declining. Her 
income available for investment over- 
seas which was £153,000,000 in 1923 
was £68,000,000 in 1924 and only 
£28,000,000 in 1925. Great Britain is 
living on her capital. The present 
industrial crisis is not to be interpreted 
in the usual limited way as friction 
between employer and employe in a 
single industry or even in a small group 
of industries. It is a gigantic struggle 
precipitated by the tremendous na- 
tional stram. 


AVAILABLE MONIES 


And it is from this group of countries 
that we propose to collect huge sums at 
the rate of about $210,000,000 a year 
at the present and increasing later to 
some $425,000,000 per year. Let us 
ignore what may happen fifty to sixty 


years from now, frankly acknowl- 
edging we do not know. Another 
great war may ruin the world or an- 
other industrial revolution may bring 
prosperity. But what is just ahead? 

Of -he 200,000,000 odd dollars that 
we propose to secure in the early years 
about $165,000,000 or nearly eighty 
per cent is to come from England which 
is to date making payments promptly. 
How many of the utterances of the 
Britisa Chancellor of the Exchequer 
are for political effect we cannot be 
sure, but with the strain so serious, not 
merely because of temporary causes 
but for fundamental reasons, further 
adjustments seem inevitable and that 
very soon. 

Second is France, listed for $30,000,- 
000 (or $10,000,000 more than present 
payments). Her money is plunging 
downward in the world’s markets and 
no one in France or abroad has a defi- 
nite plan for her adoption. Pious 
admonitions to curtail expenses and to 
balance her budget are pitifully inade- 
quate. Last year’s budget deficit was 
five billion francs to which another 
twelve billion franc deficit must be 
added because of maturing loans which 
could not be funded, making a total 
treasury deficit of seventeen billion 
francs. Does any one imagine that 
France can really increase her foreign 
payments under such circumstances? 

We ask nearly $6,000,000 from 
Poland, whose financial and economic 
fabric is tottering while Russia looks on 
presumably watching for the favorable 
opportunity that may be near at hand. 
Italy is to pay 85,000,000 for a few 
years and then larger sums. The 
amount looks small. but to a poor coun- 
try whose people increase in numbers 
at the rate of nearly 500,000 per year, 
the sum is large. The British House of 
Lords has succumbed to propaganda in 
favor of birth control, but Mussolini 
has declared that the Italians are a 
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prolific race and will remain so. Italy’s 
forty millions will find even the $5,000,- 
000 each year a difficult task, especially 
if they attempt payments to Great 
Britain at the same time. 


How rae U. S. Is EFFECTED 


And what are the people of the 
United States doing? We have firmly 
announced that the principal amounts 
due our government must be paid and 
almost in the same breath have de- 
clared that we shall interpose every 
conceivable obstacle to payment. 
Only with commodities and services 
can these payments be effected. If we 
want payment we surely ought to be 
consistent and at least work out some 
plan for receiving whatever can be 
offered. Instead of this we have 
raised tariff barriers indiscriminately 
to the highest level in our history. We 
have built a merchant marine and even 
consider subsidizing it because: we 
prefer to render this particular service 
to ourselves. We keep out foreigners 
who might work for us and remit some- 
thing to Europe that would ease the 
strain. We wish our own financiers to 
pocket commissions rather than have 
them earned in London or in Paris. We 
take pride in expanding our exports 
but look with more or less regret upon a 
growth in imports. Ignoring for the 
moment the wisdom of any one of 
these policies notice their inconsistency. 

And what results have we secured? 
Just about what might be expected. 
Results are mixed. Certain payments 
are being made by certain foreign 
governments to our government. But 
with the exception of Great Britain 
these payments to date are small. And, 
also with the exception of Great 
Britain, the countries making the 
payments are borrowing the funds 
with which to doit. In some cases the 
funds are borrowed by the foreign 
government. Even though debt pay- 


ments cannot be directly traced to 
these funds the borrowing govern- 
ments at least have an increased supply 
of dollars and are indirectly helped. In 
many cases the borrowing parties are 
not the central governments but state 
and local governments and private 
corporations. But no matter how 
borrowed, these funds are an increased 
supply of dollars and lessen the tension 
on the exchanges. 

That the burden of making the 
proposed payments is important for the 
debtors seems clear. It will add 
appreciably to their taxation and funds 
raised will be difficult to transfer. But 
that is the debtors’ side. How about 
the creditor? Will the United States 
feel the strain? 

To date we have experienced no 
difficulty although Great Britain is 
regularly meeting its obligations. But 
this is easily explained. In spite of 
British payments the movement of 
goods has been outward. What the 
British and afew others have paid has 
been far more than offset by additional 
loans floated in the United States. As 
credits here become exhausted new 
loans are floated and the outward flow 
of goods is maintained. 

Yet this has certain limits. The 
amount of interest and dividends due 
each year will become larger and the 
pressure of incoming payments will 
perhaps be so great that it cannot 
easily be offset by new loans. If these 
payments are actually made—and this 
has been our assumption—we must 
accept goods and services of a value 
larger than that of our exported goods 
and services. We shall have an im- 
port balance of trade. 

But what of it? Is this necessarily 
a bad thing forus? Notatall. Ifthe 
change does not come too abruptly or if 
the incoming commodities and services 
do not compete too closely with our 
own output, the strain should not be 
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serious. The actual amount involved 
is not so large a percentage of our total 
trade as to be important. Moreover 
the war ended seven and one-half years 
ago and payments are to increase 
gradually. 

But our optimism on this point 
should be tempered. In addition to 
the public debts we are considering 
there is the interest due on other 
foreign loans now said to amount to 
over $%10,000,000,000. This means 
500,000,000 or 600,000,000 each year 
in addition to the amounts due our 
government or a total of $700,000,000 
or $800,000,000, instead of the smaller 
amount we have been discussing. 

Then, too, trade may not be thought 
of as buying and selling things in 
general. Some have argued that the 
amounts are after all only moderate 
and can be readily handled with in- 
visible items and by triangular trade. 
But trade is the purchase and sale of 
things in particular and there is the 
chance that growing imports may be 
heavily concentrated in some one 
commodity. Not long ago the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
stated that nearly sixty per cent of our 
agricultural imports in 1925 were in 
direct competition with the products of 
the American farm. 

Suppose that foreigners were to 
concentrate their payments particular- 
ly as freight services. Our merchant 
marine would suffer unless generously 
subsidized and a subsidy could do 
nothing more than force payments to 
appear in some other direction. In all 
probability there will be an embar- 
rassing concentration of payments in 
certain fields. It is quite likely that, 
we shall have difficulties. 

How can we avoid them? Perhaps 
it will be well to remember that to this 
point we have assumed that our debtors 
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are willing to pay and that they will do 
so in spite of the strain on themselves. 
But such assumptions are sweeping. 
There are many reasons for doubting 
that the payments will be made joy- 
fully and as yet there has been no real 
test of capacity. Let us remember 
that no large payments have been 
received except from England and that 
her distress is increasing. 

It seems likely that several things 
will heppen. One is that we shall 
continte our policy of interfering with 
payments. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that our tariffs are to be lowered 
and we are still enthusiastic over an 
Another 
probakility is that of further reductions 
in the amounts we attempt to collect. 
It will certainly be very surprising if 
many of the debt settlements are not 
reopened, with a view to readjust- 
ments As the total amount of our 
private foreign investment increases 
the strain of making payments will 
grow and something must yield. ‘There 
are reasons for suspecting that govern- 
ment rather than private loans will 
first ke reduced. 

Finally it is likely that in spite of 
reductions in public debts and perhaps 
of default and repudiation on many of 
the private ones, it will be impossible 
to avoid distress for some of our indus- 
tries. Tariffs, subsidies and other 
devices will be insufficient to prevent a 
change of our export balance to an 
impcrt balance. Even Senator Smoot’s 
mild statement to the effect that we 
may never collect the principal of our 
foreign loans and that we may regu- 
larly reinvest the interest does not 
fully meet the situation. Our imports 
will probably gam. And as they do 
there will be enough concentration in 
certain commodities and services to 
cause real distress. 


The Problems Involved in the Settlement of 
International Obligations 


By Hon. Norman H. Davis 
Former Under Secretary of State 


HERE are few, if any, subjects of 

greater interest and importance 
to-day than that of “The Effect of the 
Debt Situation upon Europe’s Rela- 
tions with the United States.” The 
size of the debts, the conditions under 
which they were contracted, and the 
extent to which trade and commerce 
must respond if the settlements are to 
be carried out, raise questions of the 
greatest importance. The political 
and economic factors that are involved 
are of such a nature as to have a con- 
siderable bearing upon international 
understanding and good will and upon 
the economic life and welfare of the 
peoples and nations concerned. There 
are not only the questions to be con- 
sidered as to whether the settlements 
arrived at can and should be carried 
out, but also as to what effect the ful- 
fillment or non-fulfillment of those 
agreements will have upon the political 
relationships and the economic struc- 
ture of the debtor and creditor nations. 
The ability and the willingness of the 
debtor nations to pay, and the desire 
of the United States to be paid, and 
her willingness to do what is necessary 
to facilitate payment, are matters that 
must be considered. 

The funds required to make the pay- 
ments called for must in the last analy- 
sis be obtained by the debtor nations 
from the sale of their goods and serv- 
ices in excess of the goods and services 
they take from others. If, therefore, 


such payments are to be facilitated , 


and effected, the governments that 
are to make and to receive payments 
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must adopt policies that accommo- 
date themselves to economic laws 
and to such a flow of international 
trade and commerce as will result in 
the creation of the funds necessary to 
be transferred in payment. 


PROBLEM OF GERMAN REPARATIONS 


The same elements, or factors, that 
enter into the payment of Allied debts 
exist in the payment of German repara- 


tions. I happened to be a member of, 


the Reparations Commission at the 
Paris Peace Conference. 
was then a comparatively new subject 
to me, and to the other members of the 
Commission. It raised questions of 
such a magnitude that there were few, 
if any, adequate precedents to guide us 
in seeking a solution. It had been 
many years since the nations had had 
any experience with regard to the im- 
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position and collection of huge indem- f 


nities, and there were two schools of 
thought at the Peace Conference with 


bane 
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regard to what could or should be done. |, 


One group believed there was no limit 
to what Germany could pay through 
increased production and decreased 
consumption, and frowned upon any 
suggestion that Germany’s ability to 
pay must also be measured by the 
willingness and the ability of the Allied 
Powers to take enough German goods 
and services to receive payment. 
There were others who foresaw the 
limitations imposed by economic laws, 
as well as by the fiscal and foreign 
policies that the respective nations 
might adopt. 
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We were, therefore, unable to agree 
upon the fixation of a definite sum and 
consequently had to compromise by 
agreeing to set up a machine, known 
as the Reparations Commission, which 
should from time to time regulate the 
demands made upon Germany in ac- 
cordance with her sincere efforts and 
her ability to meet them. While it 
was then impossible to get much con- 
sideration of the other side of the prob- 
lem, namely, the willingness and the 
ability of the Allied Powers to take 
sufficient German goods and services to 
make it possible to receive the pay- 
ments they desired, — this necessarily 
became a determining factor. One 
hundred billion dollars was the sum 
talked of at the beginning as to what 
Germany could and should pay, but I, 
for one, was unwilling to be a party to 
the perpetration of such a historic joke 


_as to make a demand for the payment 


of an indemnity of that size. 

As you are aware, reparations has 
since then been going through repeated 
processes marked by progressive steps 
leading to more enlightenment. ‘The 
Reparations Commission was not able 
to accomplish what it was supposed to 
do, and that was largely due to the fact 
that the United States did not ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles and designate 
an official member of the Reparations 
Commission. The compromise that was 
made and that provided for setting up 
the Reparations Commission was based 
upon the understanding that the United 
States, which had no important inter- 
est in collecting repar ations, should in 
effect be the arbiter, or judge, as to 
what demands should from time to 
time be made upon Germany, and the 
Treaty accordingly provided that upon 
the most important questions the 
Reparations Commission must act by 
unanimous vote. The American dele- 
gates at the Peace Conference felt 
that so long as the Allies confined 
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their demands upon Germany to 
what Germany could pay, it was not an 
affair of ours. We felt, however, that 
it would become a matter of concern 
to us if attempts were made to collect 
in excess of Germany’s capacity to pay 
and the capacity of the outside world 
to receive payment, because that would 
result in a serious disturbance of politi- 
cal and economic conditions which 
would affect us adversely. 

Since the United States failed to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles and to 
appoint an official member on the 
Reparations Commission, our official . 
voice and mediating influence could 
not be directed towards the working 
out of the plan as contemplated. Con- 
troversizs arose that menaced the 
political relationships particularly be- 
tween France and Germany, and the 
situation became so threatening that 
the Dawes Commission was finally ap- 
pointed to find a solution, and this 
Commission succeeded in working out 
a most admirable plan. 

While the settlement arrived at 
under the Dawes Plan may not be 
definitive, it removed some of the chief 
obstacles to a constructive working 
out of the problem in the future. The 
chief merit of the plan is that it estab- 
lishes an index that makes it possible 
to det2zrmine the extent to which Ger- 
many may produce goods and services 
in excess of her home requirements, 
and tne extent to which the creditor 
nations are willing and able to take 
Germany’s goods and services in pay- 
ment of the installments provided for 
under the plan. In other words, if 
German production is sufficient to 
produce sufficient German currency to 
meet her requirements under the plan 
and it is impossible to convert this 
currency into gold, or foreign cur- 
rencies, to make the foreign payments 
required, without breaking German 
exchange, then it is apparent that the 
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outside world is unwilling, or unable 
to take goods and services from Ger- 
many to the extent necessary to meet 
such payments, and that demands for 
payment must be regulated accordingly. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL DEBTS 


We are, in my opinion, going through 
a somewhat similar process in an effort 
to get at the facts and a solution of the 
intergovernmental debts. Tt is evident 
that the officials of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science would not 
have invited discussions on “‘ The Effect 
of the Debt Situation upon Europe’s 
Relations with the United States” if 
they did not entertain the belief that 
those settlements are not final and that 
there are still questions at issue which 
are of such great importance as to 
demand our most earnest thought and 
consideration. 

The people of Europe have a feeling 
that we should forgive those debts. 
The people of the United States evi- 
dently feel, at least in so far as their 
views are represented by Congress, that 
there is no reason why the Allied Pow- 
ers should not pay to the extent of their 
ability to do so. My understanding is 
that the settlements arrived at have 
been based primarily upon estimates 
of the capacity of the Allies to pay, 
and that little consideration has been 
given to the ability, or the willingness, 
of the United States to take sufficient 
goods and services from abroad to per- 
mit the transfer of the funds necessary 
to receive payment. 

Assuming that the Alles can and 
should pay, in accordance with their 
agreements, it will be very difficult, if 
not impossible, for them to do so unless 
they are at peace and at work, and 
unless the United States acts as an 
intelligent creditor and facilitates the 
importation of sufficient goods to 
permit the transfer of the funds re- 
quired to make the payments. It does 
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seem rather absurd, however, for us to 
be talking so much about what Euro- 
pean governments can pay us when 
our bankers and investors are advanc- 
ing to them, or investing in Europe, 
so much more than they are paying to 
us. Instead of taking their goods in 
payment, we have, during the last 
five years, actually sent to Europe 
about $9,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,- 
000 through the purchase of foreign se- 
curities, or practically twice as much as 
the capital sum due our government as 


represented by the recent settlements. - . 


The huge sums that we have thus sent 
abroad have been used for restoring the 
economic life of the debtor nations and 
for paying for their purchases from us. 
To a very small extent the sums thus 
received from our investors have been 
used to apply on their indebtedness to 
our government. ‘The funds received 
by Europe from private American in- 
vestors have simply increased the 
amount of goods and services that we 
must ultimately take from abroad in 
payment of what is due our govern- 
ment and our private investors. 

Aside from the economic problems 
that exist and the economic readjust- 
ments that must be made, there are 
difficult and delicate political questions 
to be taken into account. Our govern- 
ment has acted on the theory that it is 
most important to maintain inter- 
national credit, and that, while reduc- 
tions may be made in the interest to be 
collected, there should not be a can- 
cellation of the capital sum due to us. 
In making reductions in the rate of 
interest we have in effect cancelled 
something like fifty per cent of the 
debts due to us, but we are not getting 
the credit from our debtors for having 
made such liberal reductions because 
we are trying to give the impression at 
home that we are not cancelling any- 
thing. We are, therefore, held up as 
the Shylock of the world and are incur- 
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ring the ill will of those to whom we 
have endeavored to be liberal and fair. 
That, of course, is unfortunate, and 
unless steps are taken to do so, it is not 
likely that this ill will will diminish 
during the sixty-two years in which 
the foreign governments are to be mak- 
ing payments to us. One dangerous 
aspect of the question is that the 
ministers of finance in the countries 
indebted to us are inclined to tell their 
people that their taxes cannot be re- 
duced because they have to pay the 
United States, and in the United States 
there is apt to be, as there has recently 
been, a tendency on the part of the 
administration in power to mislead the 
American people and promise them 
further tax reductions in years to come 
from what will be collected from the 
foreign governments under the wise 


debt settlements that have been made. 

I myself believe that it.is important 
to maintain international credit, and 
that the United States has every right 
to collect those debts to the extent that 
our debtors can pay, and to the extent 
that we may desire to recelve payment. 
On the other hand, I would like to see a 
meeting of the minds of the people of 
the dedtor and creditor nations that 
would result in settlements that are so 
practical and reasonable as to justify 
themselves. After all, these debts are 
not worth anything like so much as 
international good will and interna- 
tional peace and prosperity, and I am 
more concerned about settlements that 
would prevent the United States from 
bemg called upon in another war to re- 
peat the process of financing nations 
with which we may be associated in war. 


The Effect of the Debt Settlements on the Trade 
Balance of the United States 


By James W. ANGELL, Pa.D. 
Columbia University 


HE signing of the recent agree- 

ment with France marks the 
settlement of the last large debt due 
to the American government from for- 
eign governments. It virtually brings 
to a close a long series of negotiations 
with more than a dozen different coun- 
tries, which has been going on for over 
three years. The various settlements, 
taken as a whole, call for a very large 
and increasing volume of payments to 
this country. In 1925 these payments 
amounted to $187,000,000, and in the 
present year will be over $200,000,000. 
In 1927, if the scheduled receipts from 
Germany are included,! they will come 
to 285,000,000; by 1935 they will have 
grown to nearly $300,000,000; and by 
1945 they will be about $360,000,000. 
Thereafter they increase slowly ? until 
the 1980’s, when all the debts will 
expire. 

It is by no means clear that sums of 
any such magnitude as these can be 
raised continuously in the debtor coun- 
tries, or be transferred successfully. 
But the question of internal and ex- 
ternal financial capacity, to which 
Dr. Patterson has already referred, 
is not one that I wish to go in to here. 
Assuming that the required amounts 
can actually be obtained and trans- 


1The United States is to get 214 per cent of 
the Dawes plan receipts, but not over 810,750,000 
a year. In addition, for costs of the army of 
occupation, we get 319,050,000 a year until 
$240,000,000 is paid. 

2 Payments on the Italian and the Jugo- 
Slavian debts, unlike the others, increase at 
intervals throughout the entire period. Our 
maximum annual receipts on all accounts, com- 
ing in the 1980's, will be about 8425,000,000. 
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ferred, there remains the problem of 
the effects which the transfers will 
produce upon American foreign trade 
and upon industry and commerce 
within our own borders. 

At first glance, it seems reasonable 
to expect that the transfers will seri- 
ously disturb our trade relations with 
Europe, and that a good deal of dis- 
tress in our domestic industry and com- 
merce will result. ‘The mere size of 
the figures involved gives pause. 
Grave fears have been expressed, for 
example, that the United States will be 
flooded with cheap European com- 
modities, which will end the supremacy 
of American manufactures in their 
home markets; and that we will find 
our thriving export trade seriously 
crippled. But these fears are at the 
least exaggerated, and to some extent 
are based upon an erroneous concep- 
tion of the situation. 

It is quite true that the debt pay- 
ments have altered our commodity 
balance of trade, and will continue to 
alter it, relative to the position it would 
otherwise have occupied; and in what 
is ordinarily called an “unfavorable” 
sense. To judge from the history of 
the last few years, there is no important 
way other than the movement of com- 
modities by which we can ourselves 
receive the payments. For the move- 
ment of capital on private account is 
beginning to show a net surplus of 
credits in our international balance— 
instead of a persisting debit, which 
could have been offset against the debt 
payments to the American govern- 
ments; and the other invisible items 
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cent of our present volume of importa- 
tion. |f there were received in the 
form oí a decrease in exports, imports 
remain:ng the same, the decrease would 


in the balance are relatively stable. 
Our commodity imports must there- 
fore be increased relative to our exports. 
If our exports continue to increase, 


Nev BALANCES oF AMERICAN InruRNationar Payarenrs, 1919-1925 » 
(In million dollars) - 
Plus sign: net credit. 


Minus sign: net debit. 
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s Data from U. S Department of Commerce, Trade Information Bulletin No. 399. 
b Net combined balances of freight charges, immigrants’ remittances, relief, and tourists’ expendi- 


tures, 
° Includes payments to U. S. Government. 


d Obtained by reversing signs in col 5, and then subtracting col 4 


imports must increase even more. In 
so far as this happens, our industry and 
commerce will evidently be influenced. 
But the effect will be slight; so slight 
that it will probably fail to attract any 
immediate attention whatsoever, and 
so slight that it will not be of substan- 
tial importance in the economic life of 
the country at large. Nor is it likely 
that our direct trade relationships with 
Europe will be influenced adversely. 

In the first place, large though the 
scheduled annual payments are, they 
will make up only a small fraction of 
our total commodity exports and im- 
ports, and a still smaller fraction of our 
aggregate international transactions. 
If the entire payments for the year 
1927-—-$235,000,000—-were received in 
the form of an increase in imports, the 
increase would be only about five per 


be only four and one-half per cent of our 
present volume of exportation. If in- 
steac, as is more probable, the effects 
are divided between exports and im- 
ports, the change in each will amount 
to only two or three per cent. These 
changes are not large enough to be 
significant, and their direct effects will 
hardly be appreciable. They are 
smaller than the annual changes which 
the ordinary fluctuations of foreign 
trade produce under normal conditions; 
and they are also smaller than the 
fluctuations of the trade balance in any 
year since the war.’ Even if the pay- 
merts were concentrated on only a few 
commodities, their volume in the im- 
mediate future will be less than merely 
the recent annual fluctuations in our 
four principal imports, or in our three 
2 See the table. 
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principal exporis. These considera- 
tions indicate, incidentally, the point- 
lessness of demanding a general rise in 
the tariff because of the anticipated 
evil results of the debt receipts. Apart 
from the logical contradiction possibly 
involved, the relative importance of 
the receipts to American industry 
makes any such procedure needless. 
In the second place, it is unlikely 
that the change in our trade balance 
will produce any very great effect, of 
an injurious character, upon our trade 
with Europe. Europe receives a little 
over fifty per cent of our exports, but 
provides only thirty per cent of our im- 
ports. Of the exports to Europe, about 
seventy per cent are raw materials and 
foodstuffs. The more important ones 
among them have a world market, 
however, and are not especially subject 
to a marked increase in local competi- 
tion in the European markets. Of our 
imports from Europe, on the other 
hand, about sixty-five per cent are 
manufactured goods. But the opera- 
tion of the American protective tariff 
makes it unlikely that any large and 
sudden increase in these imports will 
take place, of a sort harmful to Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Our direct trade 
with Europe, in other words, runs in 
comparatively inflexible channels, and 
will not be easily disturbed by the forces 
to which the debt payment may give 
rise. What is much more likely to 
happen is that a triangular adjustment 
will be developed. In so far as the pay- 
ments are effectively transferred by 
means of changes in the commodity 
balance of trade, European exports as 
a whole will increase relatively, it 1s 
true; and our imports, as a whole, will 
also increase relatively. But these 
increases will not come, in the main, 
in the direct trade between the United 
States and Europe. They will come in 
Europe’s exports of manufactures to 
the economically less developed coun- 
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tries of the world, rather than to the 
United States; and they will come in 
our imports of raw materials from 
those same countries—imports* which 
we are only too anxious to get—rather 
than in our imports of competing 
European manufactures. As time 
goes'on, the American producers of 
manufactured articles will suffer from 
increased European competition in 
neutral markets; and certain American 
producers of raw materials may also 
meet increased competition at home. 
But our trade with Europe itself will 
not be greatly affected. It is therefore 
unlikely that the debt transfers will 
exert any serious adverse influence 
upon our general economic relations 
with Europe. 

Finally, we are already receiving 
debt payments of considerable volume, 
and have been doing so for the past 
four years. A large part of the neces- 
sary trade adjustments have therefore 
already been made. That they have 
not been very serious is indicated by 
the fact that our exports have increased 
steadily; and that although our im- 
ports have also increased, there is little 
evidence of injurious European com- 
petition in our own markets. Further 
adjustments in the course of our for- 
eign trade, of a sort that can be attrib- 
uted directly to the debt payments, 
will occur only in so far as the rate of 
payments increases. But the sched- 
uled increases are so gradual, and are 
spread out over so many years, that no 
abrupt and serious disturbances need 
be anticipated. 

Taking the situation as a whole, 
therefore, it seems improbable that 
the effects of the transfers upon Ameri- 
can commerce and industry will either 
be very marked, or even very notice- 
able. They are likely to work them- 
selves out in a variety of apparently 
unrelated ways, and to be buried under 
the much larger fluctuations of busi- 
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ness in general. They now form only 
five per cent of the present revenues of 
the government,* and less than one 
per cent of the volume of our bank 
deposits, so that even their direct 
financial consequences will not be 
great. 

It is of course true, as already re- 
marked, that they will cause the com- 
modity balance of trade to be less 
“favorable” than it would otherwise 
have been. ‘To this fact a good deal of 
importance is sometimes attached. 
But even here the effects of the trans- 
fers will be much less important than 
the similar effects of changes in others 
of the so-called invisible items, espe- 
cially the international movement of 
capital on private account. First, in 
the years since the war the invest- 
ment of new American capital abroad 
has been very heavy, averaging around 
$1,000,000,000 annually; and this has 
had the effect of increasing our export 
surplus roughly to correspond, relative 
to the sizes it would otherwise have 
attained. But it is most improbable 
that the outflow will continue long at 
its present volume. Second, the net 

‘They make about 25 per cent of the charges 


for the public debt, but the debt charges are only 
2714 per cent of our total government outlay. 


return movement of interest and prof- 
its and amortization payments is 
growinz steadily, and would exceed 
the present rate of new investment in 
less than twelve years. The aggregate 
net mcvement of private capital would 
then turn inward instead of outward, 
and would cause the favorable trade 
balance to diminish instead of increase. 
Finally, this change in the net move- 
ment of American foreign-investment 
capital is being accentuated by the 
large and growing volume of other 
credits in the private capital account, 
chiefly the sale of American-owned 
securities to foreigners. Even with 
allowance for the other invisible items, 
which show a large but relatively 
stable debit, and quite apart from the 
inter-governmental debt payments, our 
trade balance would therefore probably 
turn “unfavorable” in any event in 
about twenty years. The debt pay- 
ments will only serve to push forward 
a few years the mevitable time when 
the -eversal of the trade balance will 
become a permanent characteristic 
of our international economic life. 


® See col. 5 of the table on p. 89. This column 
includes payments to the American Government 
amotnting in 1924 to $196,000,000, and in 1925 
to $187,000,000. 


The Effect on American Workers of Collecting 
Allied Debts 


By Marruzw WoL. 
President, International Photo Engravers’ Union; Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


N a Labor Day statement issued in 
1925, I appealed for lenience to- 
wards our European debtors. In that 
address, I pointed out that the policy of 
collecting or trying to collect the last 
penny from Europe would lead to huge 
annual payments, and that in the long 
run these payments could only be made 
by our debtors exporting huge quanti- 
ties of manufactured goods. I made 
clear that under such an insistence a 
large part of these goods would reach 
America and another large part would 
be dumped into countries where Ameri- 
can goods now find a market. In 
elther case, American goods would be 
replaced by foreign goods to the 
detriment of American capital and 
American labor. | 
The appeal made at that time is even 
more urgent to-day—because the whole 
economic system of Europe, as a result 
of the World War, is more pronounced 
in possible grave consequences to-day 
than ever. Not only the economic 
structure but the political and social 
structure as well of our people is con- 
stantly endangered by events transpir- 
ing in Europe. No one will seriously 
deny the truth that the recent general 
strike in England is primarily and fun- 
damentally due to an economic condi- 
tion having developed as an immediate 
outcome of terms of settlement of that 
war. Likewise the Russian situation 
has been aggravated because of the 
desire of the Russian government to 
continue its repudiation of debts con- 
tracted by Russian governments hav- 
ing preceded the Soviet régime. 


Tse Desr PROBLEM 


The Inter-Ally debt problem is a 
difficult one. It involves three funda- 
mental considerations: first, the ques- 
tion of abstract justice; second, the 
ability of the borrower to pay; and, 
third, the effect had upon our domestic 
economy under existing circumstances 
of receiving huge sums of money or 
comm<dity payments from abroad over 
a relatively short period of time. 

With respect to the first of these 
there is little ground for discussion, ex- 
cept insofar as the question of equity is 
involved in abstract justice. First of 
all, we fnd that the value of the dollar 
was much smaller in terms of commod- 
ity at the time the debt was contracted 
than it is to-day. Second, at the time 
these debts were contracted anything 
that could stop the breach in the dykes 
was hastily snatched at. With the 
flood breaking through and the country 
in danger, no one considered these loans 
as ordinary commercial transactions 
and no one dickered about the “‘sanc- 
tity of contracts.” The cry was “Win 
the War,” no matter what the cost. 
Third, the service of these loans to as- 
sist in holding the battle front of Eu- 
rope, until our heroic army could be 
felt effectively, made possible, beyond 
shadow of a doubt, the ending of the 
war in the fall of 1918. And what is 
more, these loans were in the main in 
the form of credit and used to employ 
American capital and American labor 
and thus every profit derived therefrom 
came to America. 
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On the question of the ability of the 
debtor to pay, there is always a ques- 
tion of major import. In ordinary 
commercia] relations this is always 
taken into account and debts are ad- 
justed on the basis of ability to pay, 
regardless of the amount owed. 

International debts must be settled 
and they must be settled in such a 
rational way as to promote the prosper- 
ity of debtor, creditor and all nations. 
The future prosperity of the debtor 
nation requires that enough should be 
paid to sustain its financial honor and 
its credit for future commercial borrow- 
ings, but that no such excessive sums 
should be paid as would injure its 
productive power, its accumulation of 
capital and its future “ability to pay” 
its international debts. 

There is another limitation. The 
world is in a large measure an economic 
unit, and it is to the interest of all 
nations that all should prosper. Noth- 
Ing can be more damaging than that 
huge and crushing payments should be 
pressed out of the less prosperous and 
most heavily taxed of the nations by 
the most prosperous. Ultimately, 
America would lose as much as any 
other country by the economic op- 
pression of the nations of the European 
continent. 


Apsostina DEBT PAYMENTS 


So far as the first two considerations 
are concerned, our attitude should not 
be difficult to determine. Practical 
experience in business relationships 
furnishes adequate guidance with re- 
spect to the matter of equity and as to 
how the debt should be handled in 
relation to the debtor’s ability to pay. 
Even granting a definite agreement on 
these two phases of the problems, there 
is yet a third major consideration that 
cannot be ignored. Consideration 
must be given to the effect of huge 
money payments from Europe, our 


principal foreign trade customer. We 
must realize that the Inter-Ally debt 
was contracted by an exchange, of a 
promise to pay, for goods and services 
of various kinds which were delivered 
in Evrope. Because the goods which 
we sent were principally used to con- 
duct the war, their receipt had only a 
wholesome effect upon European econ- 
omy at the time. In the repayment of 
this debt this process must be reversed. 
Eurcpe can repay us only by sending to 
us, 2ither directly or indirectly, an 
equivalent volume of goods. The 
goocs which we must receive will of 
necessity be of a different type from the 
war materials we sent Europe which 
were immediately consumed and thus 
had practically no effect upon ordinary 
commercial relationships. Conse- 
quently, in considering the question of 
repayment we must take into account 
the form and the manner in which 
payment is to be made and how this is 
likely to affect business and financial 
conditions in this country and in 
Europe, our principal foreign trade 
customer, 

It goes without saying that the ad- 
justment of reparations and interna- 
ticnal debts will require large move- 
ments of goods internationally. Inas- 
much as the United States is largely the 
ultimate creditor and Germany the 
ultimate debtor, one would normally 
expect that the payment of these bal- 
ances would require large movements of 
goods out of Germany and into the 
United States. That goods must move 
out of Germany into the international 
market by the fullest capacity of Ger- 
many to produce, is certain. That 
German goods or the goods of other 
Europeans will move into the United 
States is unlikely, certainly in so far 
=g they are competitive with our own. 
If the present tariff is maintained that 
‘will largely be the barrier to prevent 
their importation here. 
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EFFECT OF GERMAN COMPETITION 


That German production must move 
out of Germany and compete with us in 
theinternational field is certain, because 
of the reparation obligations. That we 
would diminish the tendency of foreign 
goods to come into this market by a 
diminuation of our foreign debts is 
likewise true. Thus to that extent we 
would insure the position of industry 
and our workers here. 

The goods moving out of Germany 
into the international market must, for 
the most part, be manufactured goods 
and so’ involve a large labor content. 
If they do not come into the United 
States, they will have to increasingly 
absorb the foreign market, and to the 
extent to which they do, they will tend 
to prevent exports from the United 
States of manufactured goods. The 
only hope of our being able to compete 
in the foreign markets with these debt 
payment goods of other nationals is for 
us to put back of our large scale pro- 
duction here more and more investment 
in automatic machines, and particu- 
larly power back of the individual 
worker. We have such a large capital 
supply that we can afford to invest in 
plant account of this character much 
larger sums than any other country, and 
so we might in this way retain a com- 
petitive position in the foreign market, 
notwithstanding the énforced flow of 
goods from the cheaper labor mar- 
kets of Europe into the international 
pool with which to pay international 
debts. 

As I see it, we may ultimately in this 
country get into a position when the 
protective tariff which we now have will 
be battered from without by goods 
seeking to come here to pay as our for- 
eign debts, and at the same time may 
be battered from within by a large 
agricultural population which will no 
longer be willing to sell its goods in the 


free markets of the world and supplies 
at a much higher level and in a pro- 
tected market when vastly cheaper 
goods are knocking at our doors. Such 
an assault is already under way. The 
farmers of America are aroused as 
never before because of this very situa- 
tion. And if this assault on the tariff 
shou-d be successful, it would tend to 
drive down our worker’s standards of 
living to those which exist abroad. It 
would also tend to break down our 
existing restraints of immigration. 


MODIFICATION oF DEBT SETTLEMENTS 


Finally, it seems to me that our in- 
dustries and the standards of living of 
America’s wage earners are best con- 
served by a modification of the existing 
international debts in keeping with the 
foregoing. 

Everybody recognizes that the fund- 
ing agreements being entered into can- 
not be considered final. They are 
inevitably subject to change whenever 
it is demonstrated that they are injur- 
ing our own economic life, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, through their 
effects upon European economic condi- 
tions. But the possibility of such 
readjustment requires that there be 
something to adjust. The debt fund- 
lng agreements are a modification or 
part cancellation of these international 
debts and at best are experimental in 
their very nature. In our present state 
of economic knowledge no one can be 
certain of their ultimate effects. They 
are, however, a step intheright direction 
and are zully justified for that reason. 

Thus we are going through the mo- 
tions of collecting these debts. Europe 
is going to pay with one hand and bor- 
row back with the other, and go on 
using the capital just the same. It will 
be so because there is no way of pre- 
venting capital from going where it Is 
most needed, and it 1s better for us that 
it shall be so, instead of actually re- 
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ceiving payment in goods that would 
interrupt our cwn industries. I think it 
is a safe guess that fifty years from now 
the United States will have more loans 
and investments abroad than it has to- 
day, including these debts, and this will 
mean that we will not have received 
actual payment of these debts. They 
will only have changed their forms. 
Personally, I doubt if such “collec- 
tion” as this, which really shifts the 
loans to the public market, is worth the 
controversy, misunderstanding and ill 
feeling which our insistence provokes 
in the debtor countries. 


As I see it, the present settlements 
can be regarded only as tentative ar- 
rangements which keep the debts alive. 
The real issue is postponed, and perhaps 
this is as well as can be done in the 
present state of public opinion. Gov- 
ernment officials, including members 
of Congress, are unwilling to take the 
responsibility of wholesale cancellation, 
and on the other hand it is obvious that 
such countries as France and Italy are 
in no position to pay anything at 
present. It is difficult, however, to say 
what changes may occur in twenty-five 
or forty years. 


Why the French Debt Should Be Cancelled 


By Joan H. Latans&, LL. D. 
Johns Hopkins University 


HE very illuminating paper of 

Dr. Patterson discussed the eco- 
nomic aspects of the debt situation 
ably and comprehensively, and upon 
that phase of the question I shall not 
dwell. 

There is another aspect of the ques- 
tion on which I wish to speak briefly, 
the psychological, or you may say 
sentimental. It is often said that 
sentiment should play no part in the 
relations between nations, but it does 
and very properly shoyld. We as a 
nation should never forget the great 
assistance, material and moral, that 
France gave us during the Revolution. 
I knowthat it is easy to make out a good 
case to prove that her interest in the 
struggle was purely selfish, and that 
the sole objective of her diplomacy dur- 
ing that period was the restoration of 
French prestige and the balance of 
power which had been upset by England 
in the Seven Years’ War. But the 
fact remains that France dealt very 
generously with us at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. ‘There was no 
unreasonable pressure brought to bear 
upon us to effect a settlement. France 
had granted us ‘subsidies amounting 
certainly to eight millions of livres, 
about which no question is raised by 
anyone who has taken the trouble to 
Icok into the facts, and she had re- 
mitted two millions in interest. The 
debt of 85,000,000 livres was not 
funded until 1795, twelve years after 
he treaty of peace was signed. France’s 
handling of the debt question was 
marked at every stage by patience and 
consideration for the difficulties under 
which the American government la- 
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bored, and it aroused no bitterness 
in this country. Our conduct during 
the past six years has been in strik- 
ing contrast with that of France 
in the years following the American 
Revolution. 

But casting aside all considerations of 
a sentimental character and regarding 
the question from a purely selfish 
standpoint, has our course been wise? 
Is it expedient to press a debtor for 
more than there is any reasonable 
prospect of collectmg? And in these 
circumstances is it expedient to press 


him for more than he feels he is under ` 


moral obligations to pay? 

The public have short memories 
when they think it is to their interests 
to forget. If we could turn the public 
mind back to 1917 and make it realize 
again the situation that confronted us 
at that time, I am sure we would 
arrive at a different solution. We had 
been in the war more than a year 
before our troops took position in the 
front line. In fact, until the March 
drive of 1918 we had no intention of 
sending large bodies of troopsto France. 
We were told that what the Allies 
needed was supplies and not men. 
We advanced credits in the form of 
loans and the Allies bought supplies 
in this country at war prices. Ameri- 
cans grew rich at profiteering while the 
Allies gave the blood of their sons. We 
recognized the fact then that our money 
was saving our young men and that the 
Allies were fighting our battles. 

Now I do not contend that all the 
debts should have been cancelled, 
but I do contend that the facts above 
stated should have been taken into 
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consideration in the settlement and full 
allowance made for the sacrifice of 
Allied lives while we were furnishing 
only supplies at war prices and with 
enormous profits to our people. A 
frank recognition of the fact that the 
Allies held the battle line at great 
sacrifice for a full year after we had 
nominally entered the war and while 
we were getting ready to take our 
place m the trenches would have been 
a matter not of generosity, but of 
simple justice. We could have scaled 
the debts down to figures within the 
limits of possible payment, encouraged 
nations overburdened with problems 
of financial reconstruction, won their 
lasting gratitude and good will, and 
placed ourselves in a position to collect 
more in the end than we are ever likely 
to get under the funding systems ac- 
tually adopted. 


Tue Price oF Loans 

In his speech on _ pre-Armistice 
Loans, republished in the little volume 
recently issued by the Washington- 
Lafayette Institution, Hon. A. Piatt 
Andrew has collected an array of 
quotations from the leading speeches 
made in the House and Senate in 
April, 1917, on the bill appropriating 
seven billions of dollars, nearly half 
of which was to be advanced in the 
form of loans to the Allies. Speaker 
after speaker stated clearly that these 
loans were to be advanced in lieu of 
men, and the hope was repeatedly 
expressed that this aid would enable 
the Allies to win the war before it 
would be necessary to sacrifice any 
American lives. Several members of 
Congress said they would vote for the 
bill even if it were certain that none of 
the money would ever be repaid, and 
some expressed the opinion that it 
never could be repaid. The most 
remarkable utterance, remarkable for 
jts prophetic insight into the questions 


involved, was that of Senator Cum- 
mins, who said: 

I am ferfectly willing to give to any of 
the Allied nations the money which they 
need to carry on our war, for it is now our 
war. I would give it to them just as freely 
as I would vote to equip an army or to 
maintain a navy of our own; but I shrink 
from the consequences that will, in all 
human rrobabilitv, flow from the course 
which 1s suggested in this bill... I 
should like to give to the Allied nations 
$3,000,000,000, if they need the contribu- 
tion, with never a thought of its repayment 
at any time or under any circumstances; 
I should hke to give that or whatever sum 
may be thought needed as our donation of 
one phase of our own war; but-I fear that in 
the years to come the fact that the United 
States hes in its possession bonds of these 
great countries which, when they emerge 
from the war will all be bankrupt, will 
create an embarrassment from which the 
men of these times will find it difficult to 
escape. I think it will cost us more to take 
those bonds and to hold them against these 
governments than it would cost us to give 
the mon2y, with a generous and patriotic 
spirit, to do something which for the time 
being, for the moment, we are unable to do 
with our own Army and our own Navy. 


In tke current number of Foreign 
Affairs, Professor Edwin F. Gay has 
a valuable article on “War Loans or 
Subsidies,” in which he draws an in- 
teresting parallel between the Napo- 
Jeonic wars and the recent World War. 
England has won many of her wars 
throug. financial aid to her allies, but 
her statesmen have generally been 
wise enough to advance whatever 
money was needed in the form of 
subsidies rather than loans. During 
the wars against Napoleon she ad- 
vanced about 61,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling, of which at least 53,000,000 
pounds were treated as subsidies and 
never repaid. As the result of a long 
experience Lord Liverpool, a hundred 
years ago, gave this sound advice; 
“In case of war, if you can give at all, 
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give and do not lend.” If America 
could rise to the high decision to remit 
a large part of the Chinese indemnity, 
let us hope that the day will come when 


she will reconsider in a more enlight- 


ened spirit, apart from narrow partisan 
politics, the whole question of Allied 
debts. 


re ee ae nan, sp re 


Friction in International Opinion 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN Carr 
New York City 


HE financial authorities who, di- 

rectly after the war, went to Eu- 
rope in large numbers, upon their 
return expressed the opinion with prac- 
tical unanimity that Europe ought to 
pay its debt to this country. This they 
did upon many public platforms before 
great audiences, and what they said 
was reported from ocean to ocean 
through the press. The government 
adopted that view as did Congress. 
From that time the major part of all 
speeches of Congressmen, party, and 
government representatives have fol- 
lowed the same trend. The total has 
been continued publicity, agitation, 
education and nation-wide advertise- 
ment that the debts of European coun- 
tries to the United States were ordinary 
debts, arising in ordinary ways and, 
therefore, should be subject to ordinary 
rules of honest trade intercourse. Ey- 
ropeans have been pronounced bigoted 
and stupid because some of them have 
expressed a contrary point of view and 
have dubbed Uncle Sam a Shylock de- 
manding his pound of flesh. 

The point I wish to stress is that the 
people of any country get their ideas 
through the daily press and magazines 
and these, in turn, upon such a subject 
as these debts, get them from eminent 
financiers, the President and Cabinet 
and their national parliament. ‘There 
has been practical unanimity here that 
the debts must be paid. Those who 
have taken an opposite view have been 
like lost voices crying in the wilderness. 

In Europe the same form of educa- 
tion has emphasized a different story 
and a different moral. To Europe the 
war loans were not debts of one coun- 
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try to another, but contributions to a 
common cause which helped win a 
common victory. As soon as the 
United States entered the war, it will 
be remembered that an English-French 
deputation came over. ‘There was a 
secrel meeting in Washington with the 
Cabinet and leaders of Congress. The 
next day, through numerous leaks, 
everybody in Washington knew what 
had been said. Mr. Balfour said that 
France was already bled white and 
that England was fightmg with her 
back to the wall. They pled for help, 
—imrmediate help. They wanted men, 
munitions, supplies. The reply was 
that men must be mobilized, muni- 
tion3 manufactured, supplies: secured. 
The conclusion reached was that those 
already well worn with the long strain 
from August, 1914, to April, 1917, 
would hold out till help came if they 
cou.d; and meanwhile Liberty bonds 
were sold and, as the most useful ex- 
penditure of the money thus obtained, 
some billions were loaned to Europe. 


Causp or DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

Did the borrowers take the money 
across the ocean? No, most of it was 
paid out by our own government to our 
own producers of munitions, shoes, 
uniforms, army, food and other needed 
supplies. Therefore, Europe says the 
United States gave nothing but money 
for a year. It required a year to get 
men mobilized and trained. During 
that terrible year the sons of Europe 
were giving their lives by millions, their 
territory was being devastated by war 
and by training camps, and their 
nerves were being frazzled by the 
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strain of resistance and anxiety. That 
year, from April, 1917, to April, 1918, 
we were getting ready and all the 
actual war service this nation had 
given to the great cause in which 
twenty-elght nations were then en- 
gaged, was to pay war prices to our 
own citizens for war equipment for the 
countries actually fighting, and on the 
books to charge those nations with a 
loan. Therefore Europe says: “We 
kept the war going until the United 
States could get its men over. If we 
had not sacrificed millions of lives that 
awful year, there would have been no 
war for America to get into. Now it 
seems we are expected to pay for the 
food the men ate who died and the 
shoes they wore while they were hold- 
ing the common field and waiting for 
the United States. It was a common 
enterprise. Why does not the United 
States pay something for the year she 
was at war but not in the war?” 
What may be the right and justice of 
the question is a matter apart, but the 


point I wish to make is that our gov- 
ernment and its departments have 
taught us that the debts were ordinary 
loans, whereas European governments 
have taught their citizens that the 
loans were of so unusual a character as 
not to be loans at all. They say we 
dodged one year of war because we 
were not ready and do not recognize 
that the money advanced by the 
United States was but a paltry con- 
tribution by comparison to their sacri- 
fices. 

This is the cause of difference of 
opinion between the people of that 
side and this. Even debtors owing just 
debts rarely love their creditors and 
when a debt is a forced one, believed to 
be unjust, bitterness, suspicion and hate 
are the normal outgrowths. It will re- 
quire great care, good will and cultiva- 
tion of understanding if this bitterness 
does not continue beyond the sixty-two 
years the debts are torun, and the world 
will be fortunate if these conflicting 
states of mind produce no tragedies. 


The Problem of Disarmament 
By James T. SuorwerL, PH.D. 


Director, Division of Economics and History, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


SHOULD like a word first about 

the Commission on Disarmament. 
It is a new experiment to call together 
experts in a matter of this kind, whose 
duty it is to explore a field so filled with 
the possibilities of misunderstanding 
and controversy, and to discover how a 
progressive policy may be worked out 
through a realization of reform. The 
method of scientific study which is 


_ proposed is one with which we have at 


last become familiar through the hu- 
manitarian activities of the League of 
Nations. A study of the opium traffic, 
public health and of similar problems 
has been carried on with a sole regard 
to the realities in the case. The imme- 
diate result has been less spectacular 
than in the more flamboyant conven- 
tions of prewar days, but it has been 
much more real and promises lasting 
reform. 

Now the same method is for the first 
time to be applied to the question of 
armaments. The questionnaire sent 
out by the League has clearly shown 
one thing at least: that no single 
panacea can rid the world of that great 
machinery of defense and security 
which has been built up through long 
centuries to safeguard the civilized na- 
tions of to-day. Disarmament is a 
process which must be correlative with 
the establishment of some alternative 
for war, some effective means of settling 
disputes or averting crises. 

The path to disarmament in any real 
and effective sense of the word lies 
through the establishment of a substi- 
tute for war. This was already seen 
at the first Hague conference. It 
should not be forgotten that that con- 
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ference was called by the Czar of Russia 
primarily as a disarmament conference. 
It became apparent at once that dis- 
armament could not take place until 
there had been established a court of 
justice or arbitration or some such 
institution to which the world would 
take its disputes, instead of relying as 
in the past upon armies and navies. 
The same situation is bound to arise 
at any and every disarmament con- 
ference which goes to the root of the 
matter. 


Sranposts Towarp DISARMAMENT 


Now how can we adjust our foreign 
policy to an exigency of this kind? I 
do not propose to attempt here the im- 
possible task of outlining the whole of 
any nation’s policy in so complicated a 
matter, let alone our own; but the fol- 
lowing lines of policy may perhaps of- 
fer some suggestions, and the temerity 
involved in suggesting them is by no 
means startling, in view of the fact that 
they are for the most part based upon 
American acts and policies in the past. 

In the first place, let us frankly rec- 
ognize that the problem of disarma- 
ment, with which we first dealt on a 
Jarge scale at the Washington Confer- 
ence, 1s one which cannot be solved in 
any single year. In the very nature of 
the case, it involves a continuous or- 
ganization, since the race in armaments 
is a race with inventive science itself. 
At the present rate of progress there is 
no special value in forbidding muzzle- 
loading guns. Most of our weapons of 
to-day will shortly be as obsolete as 
these. The only way to keep pace 
with a problem of this kind is to havea 
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permanently recurring conference with 


a permanent staff. The United States , 


should co-operate largely in the erec- 
tion of such a body. 

With reference to the erection of a 
substitute for war, we have, to be sure, 
made at least the initial gesture of en- 
tering the World Court, but we must 
not be misled upon this point. Even if 
we succeed finally in taking our place 
as a member of that Court—which is 
by no means sure—we have not even 
then erected a substitute for war. 

The Treaty of Locarno shows what 
is still left to be covered by parallel in- 
stitutions for the pacific settlement of 
disputes. The Court is limited to 
disputes within the sphere of interna- 
tional law, or to those disputes which 
nations may agree upon as fittingly 
pertinent to a court of law. Few of 
the questions upon which war and 
peace really depend lie within this 
sphere. The urgent controversies are 
more likely to arise in what is called the 
sphere of politics, where national honor 
and vital interests are at stake. For 
these Locarno erects a Commission of 
Conciliation, and if this fails, the mat- 
ter is ultimately brought to the Council 
of the League. j 

The United States could simply 
readjust the Bryan Treaties to cover 
three-fourths of the ground of Locarno. 
We should not have any Council or 
League in the background under exist- 
ing circumstances, but we could ask, 
as citizens of this country, that the 
- Commissions of Inquiry in the Bryan 
Treaties be transformed into Commis- 
sions of Conciliation and Mediation, 
similar to those which Germany has 
proposed and incorporated in the 
Treaty of Locarno. This process has 
already begun in part, and need only 
be generalized, at the instance and 
through the independent negotiation 
of the United States with each of the 
signatories, to begin the erection—I 


said to begin the erection—of a really 
pacific and all-inclusive peace organi- 
gation throughout the world. But, 
parenthetically, let me say this, that if 
we insist upon having each treaty with 
its own commission ‘of conciliation and 
mediation instead of a Commission of 
Inquiry, statisticians have worked out 
the number of commissions the civi- 
lized world would need. If Jremember 
correctly, it is about 8540. There is 
surely need of co-ordination, and to my 
way of thinking, co-ordination in con- 
nection with the League of Nations. 
There is, in the third place, one fur- 
ther point of adjustment to be noted 
here. We should restate the principles 
of neutrality. Neutrality, in case of 
war, has completely changed its char- 
acter since war has reached, or is 
reaching, the point of giving us a 
judgment as to whether we have before 
us an aggressor ora victim. The point 
which is gradually and definitely being 
established in the public law of the 
world is that aggressive war is a crime. 
In the past, war was non-moral and the 
proper exercise of the prerogatives 
of sovereignty and neutrality was 
equally non-moral. But when, as in 
Locarno or by implication, if you will, 
in the Covenant of the League, there 
are definite tests for establishing the 


guilt of an aggressor nation which is 


inflicting the crime of war upon an- 
other, then the United States of Amer- 
ica should not exercise its ancient 
privilege of permitting its citizens to 
ship supplies to both belligerents alike. 
Supplies should be denied to the ag- 
gressor when that aggressor is self- 
confessed by the violation of its own 
covenant or its own open contract as in 
Locarno. Otherwise, we become an 
accomplice with the criminal, self- 
confessed by the violation of its 
treaties and our connivance with that 
violation. 

It may not be in your minds that 
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neutrality does not mean abstention 
from conflict; neutrality means safely 
feeding both belligerents. The United 
States was obliged to explain this to 
its citizens in October, 1914, in view of 
the requests for information which 
flooded the State Department, and you 
will find an official statement by the 
Department of State, signed by Mr. 
Lansing, calling the attention of the 
citizens of this country to the full free- 
dom of neutrality for aiding both bellig- 
erents. That is what we must amend. 
And since neutrality rests neither upon 
statute nor contract, but upon what 
might be called the common law of in- 
ternational law, it is possible for our 
act in this matter, our initiative, to set 
going a new principle. 

' In order not to involve us, however, 
in these treaties of Locarno or the 
(League or other obligations as between 
i other states directly, the President of 
the United States alone, by proclama- 
tion, should state when and how the 
crime of aggression has been committed. 
Our freedom to act as a sovereign state 
would not thus be lessened. Weshould 
not be involved as a co-signatory in the 
treaties between other states, but re- 
tain our freedom of action with refer- 
ence to them. At the same time, a for- 
mal declaration of this general principle 
of American policy would enable the 
other nations to go ahead with the 
preparation of their substitutes for 
war no longer fearful, as they are now, 
of the possibility of America arming a 
potential treaty breaker. This would 
furnish a great incentive to the 
upbuilding of pacific organizations 
throughout the world, and it would not 
involve us in those entanglements of 
international peace known as “sanc- 
tions,” which are the chief reasons for 
the hesitancy of this country to enter 
the more formal obligations of the 
League of Nations. 


Ture Roor or THE MATTER 
As Mr. J. G. McDonald has said,! 


it is necessary for us to keep in mind 
that disarmament is a vague word in 
American speech, and that some of us 
mean reduction of armaments and 
some mean limitation of armaments, 
and some of us mean getting rid of war. 
Now with reference to the limited 
present activities of a disarmament 
conference, there are distinct possi- 
bilities in eliminating and reducing the 
fighting force, the existing force, and 
with that I thoroughly agree. On the 
other hand, let us be clear in this coun- 
try that in the advance of modern 
science, which makes every chemical 
laboratory a potential arsenal, the 
limiting or reducing of existing arma- 
ments—the length of guns or the size of 
battleships—does not get at the funda- 
mental question of disarmament. So far 
as I can see, the only way to get at that 
fundamental problem is not to attempt 
to limit science, because the measure of 
advance in those very chemical arse- 
nals is the measure of advance in mod- 
ern civilization. But let us strike at 
war itself, and the war use of these 
great implements of humanity and 
civilization, and then we will be making 
progress. 

Let us have our present disarmament 
conference, especially where we may 
be able to establish ratios for the reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments; 
but let us not have just one such con- 
ference. Let us have several of them. 
Then we may achieve something in 
that field. And that will get rid of an 
initial feeling of distrust, the feeling 
of national insecurity. Then let us 
grapple with the further problem. For 
behind these partial endeavors of ours 
lies a greater endeavor that other na- 
tions have made and are making; some 
of them have seen more clearly than 
we have, and have engaged themselves 

1See page 56. 
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with a higher purpose than we have. 
We have been in a moral slump during 
these years. On the other hand, let us 
be practical. While I agree that it is 
necessary for us to keep great ideals 
before us, it is equally necessary to 
keep before us the practical immediate 
steps. 

Now what are the immediate steps? 
One of them is at least to admit on the 
part of other nations that there may 
be a valid and clear distinction between 
wars of offense and aggression,—as for 
them, even if not for us. We have not 
got that far yet. If there is any ear- 
nest prayer which sincere one hundred 
per cent Americans may have in their 
hearts, it is that we may reach that 
stage. There is a distinction already 
implied and already enforced morally 
in Europe between defense and aggres- 
sion, and it went into force once, last 
November. 

I was down in the Balkans at the 
time. I was in Bulgaria when the 
Greek army marched over the Mace- 
donian frontier—an army, remember; 
not just a casual raid of a few troops— 
and behind the Greek army that 
marched over the hills of Macedonia 
was another army corps at Kavala 
and another at Salonika, all ready to 
follow. ; 


Waar HAPPENED in BULGARIA 


Now if you were to imagine a Europe 
with the present treaties as between 
the different states and no League of 
Nations behind the existing real obliga- 
tions of those states, what would have 
been the case at that time? Bulgaria 
is practically disarmed by the Peace 
Treaty. It was faced, therefore, with 
an overwhelming advance. The vil- 
lagers were fleeing; sixty villages were 
left, and the refugees filled the roads 
just as did the refugees of Belgium in 
1914. Had there been no League of 
Nations, and with the existing proba- 


bilities and engagements of European 
powers, what would have happened? 
Bulgaria would have been obliged to 
make terms with the Soviets. Anyone 
who knows the Balkans knows that 
that is definitely so. With Bulgaria 
making terms with the Soviet, Bessara- 
bia is at once the prey of the Soviet— 
now held by Roumania, but claimed by 
Russia. Roumaniaholdsthe Dobrudja, 
the richest country taken from Bulgaria. 
The Bulgarians would be very glad to 
have help to pull off that: stranglehold _ 
of Roumania on the Dobrudja. Rus- ' 
sia could do it.. There is an infinite 
sympathy between Russians and Bul- 
garians in intellectual outlook and—1in 
spite of recent years—strong historic 
ties. Then what? With Soviet Rus- 
sia either in the Dobrudja or Bessarabia}, 
with Roumania at war, Jugo-Slavig 
maneuvering its troops near Salonika, 
could hardly be held back from some \ 
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_ kind of attempt to hold the seaport of \ 


Salonika, which alone gives it access to 
the Aegean. If that took place (and j 
the Greeks claimed last summer that 
the maneuvers of the Jugo-Slav troops 
were for that purpose, then what would 
have happened? In Hungary north 
of the Danube, the Magyar is anxious 
for the Banat,—those farm lands lying 
there open across the Danube. With 
the Magyar engaged, then you would. 
have had Poland engaged with Rou- 
mania the moment the Soviets attacked 
Roumania, Poland at war with Russia. 
Can you hold back then an action of 
some kind on Germany’s part, to secure 
that corridor to Danzig? France on 
its part bound by treaty to protect 
Poland! War on the Rhine!l—World 
War! 

Instead of that, what did happen? 
They applied the definition of aggres- 
sion. The Council of the League of 
Nations met at Paris. On either side 
of the table were Bulgar and Greek. 
President Briand presided. The Bul- 
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THe PROBLEM or DISARMAMENT 


gar arose with a sheaf of papers in his 
hand to present the justice of the Bul- 
garian case. Briand said, “No, you 
are not to present your case; we want 
only to know one thing. Will you ac- 
cept the means of justice to be applied? 
Will you accept an inquiry and a com- 
mission from the League of Nations and 
not fight?” And the Bulgar Commis- 
sioner sat down saying, “ Yes.” Briand 
then turned to the Greek and said, 
“Will you withdraw your troops, not 
engaging in the question of the justice 
of this or not, and engage not to fight 
in the intervals?’ And the Greek 
said, “Yes.” 

That was the application of the 
definition of aggression. You will 
find that definition in the Treaty of 


‘Locarno, in Article V. It is the pre- 


ventative of a future war. And as a 
result, the situation which last Novem- 
ber might have involved us once more 
in a cataclysm of a world war, more 
likely than a murder at Sarajevo, finds 
on the hills of Macedonia Swedish 
gendarmes keeping peace over those 
hills, and on either side, drawn back to 
the frontiers down the hillside, the 
Bulgar troops on the north, and on the 
south, the Greek, equally removed from 
that irritation and source of danger. 
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PUTTING ÎDEALS INTO ACTION 

With reference to world policy, let 
us keep our ideals, but do not let us 
make that the only thing, for the mere 
enjoyment of a great ideal is simply an 
aesthetic enterprise. Put our ideals in 
force and action, by those instruments 
and implements at our hands, ready 
ever in the traditional policy of Amer- 
ica in the past. Take the steps which 
are not foreign to our traditions, but 
involved in the fulfillment of the ideals 
of America. 

It is the sign of intelligence that it 
knows how to use instruments; intelli- 
gence is not the mere play of ideas in 
the world of metaphysics. The intel- 
ligence which makes for civilization 
and for the adjustment of human so- 
ciety is an intelligence which grapples 
with the powers of the world and makes 
them servants of our will, and that 
means that we must have the appro- 
priate instruments and implements 
that work to our hands in ways that 
we know how to use. Only by the 
further use and application of these in- 
struments can we make them real, 
weaving these wistful ideals of ours into 
a pege of American history more glo- 
rious than any in the past. 


American Obstacles to Arbitration and Conciliation 


By James G. McDonatp 
Chairman; Executive Committee, Foreign Policy Association 


SHOULD like to comment briefly 
on two or three points which Pro- 
fessor Shotwell made. ° 

First, he spoke of disarmament being 
dependent upon substitutes for war. 
He avoided the use of the phrase which 
has now become somewhat trite, 
“Disarmament and security must go 
hand in hand.” Admitting that, I 
think it is none the less true, and 
deserving of emphasis at this moment, 
that, failmg anything like complete 
substitutes for war and adequate 
means of security, real steps towards 
world peace can be taken by partial 
measures of disarmament. I am con- 
firmed in this Judgment by the fact 
that a day or two ago, at a conference 
in Briarcliffe, a distinguished officer of 
the U. S. Navy, Admiral Pratt, said, 
criticizing someone who had taken the 
contrary position, that in his judgment 
it is true that armaments per se are 
causes of friction and indirectly causes 
of war; that therefore any measure of 
limited reduction, such as the Washing- 
ton Conference, is a step in the right 
direction. Surely we ought not to 
forget that, while striving for substi- 
tutes for war and while studying means 
to achieve security, we may take some 
very worthwhile half-steps. 

Second, Professor Shotwell referred 
to the need for continuing organiza- 
tions to follow up any half-step toward 
disarmament. The Washington Con- 
ference was perhaps not a half-step; 
perhaps only a quarter-step. What- 
ever its value at the time, a large 
measure of its gains has since been lost 
because there was no “follow-up.” 


1 See p. 51. 


There was no repetition of the con- 
ference; there was no continuing body 
to determine in an objective and 
critical way whether the treaties were 
being lived up to. As a result you 
all know that our press, some months 
ago, was filled with tales of how Japan 


_ was violating the treaties, and doubt- 
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less the Japanese press was filled with 
equally graphic and inaccurate tales 


of how we were violating the treaties. | 
The Washington Conference was in- , 
teresting as an example of a concrete \ 
It was equally in- ` 


accomplishment. 
teresting as an example of a concrete 
failure, because the step was not 
followed up in the way which Professor 


Shotwell has suggested. 
Third, he suggested the need of a 
new definition of neutrality. I wonder 


how many of you realize that almost 
all of the serious attempts to achieve 
security in Europe since the war take 
as their basic concept something which 
in effect nearly abolishes neutrality. 
To put it in a different way, the in- 
sistence by the United States upon the 
old-fashioned rights of neutrality 
would either involve us in conflicts 
with the nations seeking'to establish 
these new peace systems, or else our 
insistence on these former rights would 
result in the breakdown of these new 
attempts. It is quite clear, therefore, 
that unless we choose deliberately to 
cast our gigantic strength and power 
athwart the line of progress, we must in 
some way co-operate along the lines 
Professor Shotwell suggested. 


Tan U.S. AND ARBITRATION TREATIES 
I should like to say a word about 


- = 


Ammrican OBSTACLES TO ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION 


American treaties. of arbitration and 
conciliation. The United States, in- 
stead of being, as we like to think of 
ourselves, the leader in the develop- 
ment of new arbitral- forms, has in 
recent years become a second- or third- 
rate figure. America’s arbitration his- 
tory of the ‘ast fifteen or twenty years 


is disgraceful. We have accomplished 


almost nothing. What have we done? 
In 1908 we made some treaties of 
arbitration with a number of powers, 


but they were seriously lacking in two’ 


respects. First, they contained those 
saving clauses in reference to national 
honor and vital interests. We were 
to arbitrate legal disputes, provided 
they did not involve national honor or 
vital interests—-a, door wide enough to 
drive anything through, since each 
state signatory to the treaty was to be 
the judge in any given case whether 
any particular controversy did or did 
not involve national honor or vital 
interests. Second, these treaties re- 
quired that each specific case of refer- 
ence to an‘arbitral board must go 
before the Senate as a separate and 
specific treaty and there receive the 
normal two-thirds vote of that body. 

Speaking of these treaties a few years 
ago, John Bassett Moore said: 


The result of this action is that, so far as 
the United States is concerned, it is now in 
actual practice more difficult to secure inter- 
national arbitration than it was in the early 
days of our independence. 


Similarly, the Senate’s insistence 
that separate treaty claims commis- 
sions must come before the Senate in 
each instance, led Mr. Moore on an- 
other cccasion to write as follows: 


As we are somewhat proud to boast of 
leading the van in the cause of peace, it may 
be worth our while to consider whether we 
should not gain a position far in advance of 
that which we now hold if we were to recur 
to the practice we followed a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago. 
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It seems to me worth while for 
Americans to remember that this talk 
about our leadership in arbitral de- 
velopments in recent years is mostly 
bunk. An example of our leadership 
was a treaty which we made with 
Sweden in 1924. This treaty con- 
tained the old-fashioned exception 
about national honor and vital in- 
terests, and yet it followed by some 
years treaties which Germany and 
other countries had been making among 
themselves, which rendered this old 
shibboleth obsolete and absurd. The 
facts are that America’s recent history 
in arbitration is a shamefully backward 
and hesitating one. 


Danarrs w U. S. PROPOSED 
ADHERENCE TO COURT 


This is all the more deplorable 
because there are grave reasons for 
fearing that proposed adherence of 
the United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice may 
prove abortive. Recent private com- 
munications from abroad indicate that 
there is more than a possibility that 
the Senatorial reservations may be 
unacceptable to the signatories of the 
Court Protocol. The chief difficulty 
grews out of the fifth reservation 
which would give to the United States 
the power to veto any request by the 
Council of the League for an advisory 
opinion, if our government can prove 
or asserts that it has an interest. 

Those abroad who question the 
acceptability of this reservation argue 
that it would give to the United States 
an exceptional position which no other 
power now has, and as a result might 
establish a precedent and tend towards 
a procedure which would seriously 
weaken the Court’s advisory function. 
They add that in doing this the Court 
would be weakened in what heretofore 
has been its most useful function. 
Therefore, they argue that it would 
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be better that the United States do 
not adhere to the Court than that its 
adherence be permitted to check the 
development of this new and very 
promising judicial method of easing 
international friction. 

Obviously the question as to whether 
these fears are well-grounded depends 
in large part upon the procedure 
which the United States would be 
willing to have adopted in order to 
make its will ‘known in any given 
instance where the asking of an 
advisory opinion is being considered 
by the Council. If our government 
were willing that some American 
representative, perhaps the minister 
at Berne, should sit with the Council 
during the time that it is considering 
the possibility of asking an advisory 
opinion, such procedure would prob- 
ably remove the major objections to 
the American reservations. But any 
proposal that the United States be 
permitted to exercise its veto power 
after the Council has asked for an 
advisory opinion is almost certain to 
be rejected. Such a procedure would 
unquestionably give to our govern- 
ment a unique position even if it is 
admitted—which is doubtful—that 
the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil such as Great Britain or France 
can by their vote prevent the Coun- 
cil asking an opinion in any given 
instance. 

The United States, not being a mem- 
ber of the Council, would not be a 
party to the discussions which would 
precede the asking of an opinion, and 
would not, therefore, have to submit 
its judgment to the give and take of 
the Council’s debate. It would be 
exactly as though eleven men had to 
agree to a given course of action. Ten 
of them meet together in conference 
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and decide on a policy, the eleventh 
reserving the right to veto the decision 
of the other ten. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the United States, unless it 
takes part in the discussions of the 
Council, is asking for itself an extra- 
ordinary privilege. It is my judgment 
that it will not be granted. 

These evident difficulties illustrate 
how valuable would have been the 
presence of an American represent- 
ative at the conference of the signa- 
tories of the Protocol to be held in 
Geneva, the first of September to con- 
sider the American reservations. The 
substance of Mr. Kellogg’s reply to 
their invitation was: “No useful pur- 
pose can be served by the United 
States participation. The reserva- 
tions are plain and unequivocal.” The 
Administration has “no authority to 
vary this mode of procedure or to 
modify these reservations or to inter- 
pret them. There is no objection to 
the signatory powers conferring among 
themselves.” 

If the President or the State De- 
partment cannot explain the Senate’s 
reservations, who can? It is not true 
that all these reservations are “plain 
and unequivocal.” The possible pro- 
cedure under the fifth reservation is 
capable of two or three sharply diver- 
gent interpretations. Moreover, the 
difficulties of securing forty-eight sep- 
arate and unqualified acceptances are 
so patent, and the advantages of a con- 
ference between all of the signator- 
ies at which an authoritative ex- 
planation of the United States pomt 
of view might be made are so manifest, 
that Secretary Kellogg’s denial only 
serves to ‘throw them into sharper 
relief. The Administration has chosen 
to be technically correct, but logically 
a little absurd. 
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The Locarno Agreements 


By Wintitram MacDonatp, Pa.D. 
Lecturer on American History, Yale University 


HAVE been asked to discuss the 
Locarno agreements. The Locarno 
agreements, as you will recall, comprise 
eight documents: a treaty of mutual 
guarantee signed by Great Britain, 


, France, Belgium, Germany and Italy; 


wee 


treaties of arbitration between Belgium 
and Germany and France and Ger- 


’ many; arbitration treaties between 


Germany and Poland and Germany 
and Czechoslovakia; two undertakings 
‘of alliance between France and Poland 
‘and France and (Czechoslovakia, and 
jan informal expression of opinion, 


| signed by the powers which drew up the 


treaty of mutual guarantee, in regard 
to their understarding of the meaning 
of certain provisions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. None of 
these agreements is yet in force, since 
they all depend upon the adoption of 
the treaty of mutual guarantee, and the 
adoption of that treaty depends upon 
the admission of Germany to member- 
ship in the League. ‘They would 
presumably come at once into force as 
soon as Germany was admitted to the 
League. 

When I first read the texts of the 
Locarno agreements, in the atmosphere 
of acclaim which greeted them, I was 
inclined to see in them what many 
others apparently saw, namely, a step 
forward in the application of the princi- 
ple of international arbitration, and to 
that extent a further guarantee of 
peace in Europe. More careful study 
of their provisions and of comments 
upon them, and reflection upon certain 
incidents which have occurred since the 
treaties were initialed and signed, have 
caused me to modify very materially 


that firs: impression. It is of those 
modifications of opinion that I wish, 
briefly and concisely, to speak. 


NATURE AND SCOPE oF Pacts 


In the first place, what is guaranteed 
by the Locarno Pacts? As between 
Germany and France, Germany and 
Belgium, Germany and Poland, and 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, there 
is a guarantee of resort to arbitration 
under certain circumstances stated; 
but as between France and Poland 
and France and Czechoslovakia, the 
guarantee is apparently of mutual aid 
in case the treaties of arbitration fail, or 
if there be unprovoked recourse to arms 
by Germany, or if the Leagueof Nations 
fails-in certain duties devolved upon 
that body. In other words, the initial 
principle of arbitration involved in cer- 
tain of the primary pacts is itself 
clouded by the parallel conclusion of 
alliances for defensive or offensive pur- 
poses which are to come into effect in 
case that agreement is not kept. 

In the second place, what is the scope 
of these agreements? What do they 
include, and what do they exclude? 
One notices at the outset that the 
treaty of mutual guarantee upon 
which the others apparently depend 
(and if I use frequently the term “‘ap- 
parently”, I must ask you to under- 
stand vy it a failure on my part to be 
entirely clear regarding the meaning of 
some of the provisions of these agree- 
ments and the way in which they are 
expected to work in application) ex- 
cludes from any possibility of arbitra- 
tion under the machinery to be pro- 
vided, or under the guarantee which is 
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set forth, anything that has to do with 
the frontiers of Germany on the west 
as established by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and any controversy having to 
- do with the status of the demilitarized 
zone on the Rhine. 

Under Article I of the arbitration 
treaties between Germany and Belgium 
and Germany and France there are also 
excluded “disputes arising out of events 
prior to the present convention and be- 
longing to the past.” It is, I think, 
only a matter of common observation 
that the international disputes or con- 
troversies of any magnitude to which 
Germany has been a party since the 
peace have, in the main, arisen out of 
the very subjects which by these agree- 
ments are excluded from the operation 
of the agreement. I must confess that 
such a phrase as “belongmg to the 
past,’ when applied to the relations 
between these states, is to my mind 
either meaningless or mischievous. 

Further, are the terms of these agree- 
ments clear? I am far from insisting 
that an international agreement which 
deals with a variety of situations, and 
with situations many of which are in 
their nature complicated, shall be 
crystal-clear at the first reading, but it 
seems hardly a debatable proposition 
that any international agreement whose 
phraseology presents reasonable doubt 
is an undertaking likely to provoke con- 
troversy rather than to aid in the 
settlement of it. 

I find, for example, in the second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of guarantee, a 
provision to the effect that if there be 
such a breach of certain specified ar- 
ticles of the Treaty of Versailles as 
shall constitute an unprovoked act of 
aggression, and in connection therewith 
there shall be an assembly of armed 
force in the demilitarized zone, the 
respective governments mutually un- 
dertake that they will in no case attack 
or invade each other or resort to war 
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against each other, but will pass the 
matter on by an indirect route either 
to the conciliation commissions which 
are provided, or eventually, perhaps, 
to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. The “‘unprovoked act of ag- 
gression ” seems to me to be the dubious 
phrase in that article, because of the 
disposition, many times shown in jn- 
ternational controversy, to charge 
provocative attacks upon the other 
party. Who, moreover, is to judge of 
the violation of the provisions of the 
treaty, or of the gravity of the viola- 
tion? Iam not clear from the text of 
the agreement that anyone is author- 
ized to judge of the fact of a flagrant or 
unprovoked violation except the party | 


that may think itself aggrieved, in | 
which case it is to be suspected that the :' 
arbitration machinery will then be | 


found to work somewhat badly. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DIFFERENCES 


There is no time to go in detail into 
the procedure for the adjustment of dif- 
ferences which the agreements provide. 
On its face, however, the procedure 
seems excessively elaborate. There 
is a permanent conciliation commis- 
sion, which appears to be an op- 
tional body as far as resort to it is 
concerned; there is also provision for 
resort to the World Court, and further 
provision for an undetermined kind of 
arbitral tribunal under the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907. If we go on to Article 
VII of the Arbitration Agreement, 
however, we find that all questions 
which are not settled by diplomacy or 
by the World Court ( take it that 
resort to the latter body is implied in 
the reference to “judicial decision ”), 
or which are not regulated by other 
conventions between the parties, must 
go to the permanent conciliation com- 
mission, and if the recommendations of 
that commission are not acted upon 
within a month, then either party may 
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appeal to the Council of the League of 
Nations. I suggest that a procedure 
as involved as that is unduly cumber- 
some, that it is provocative of disputa- 
tion on the part of the aggrieved party 
regarding the particular course that 1s 
expected tc be pursued, and that it 
does not itself afford precisely, because 
it is so complex, a sure guarantee of an 
ultimate peaceable settlement. 

I hold no brief for the League of 
Nations in this connection, but it may 
nevertheless be pointed out that the 


Locarno Pacts seem to imply distrust’ 


of the League, and in a sense to contain 
something akin to a reflection upon that 
body. Aside from the fact that the 
agreements are made wholly outside 
of the League by powers, with the 
exception of Germany, which are them- 
selves members of the League, the 
language adopted is in several instances 
that of explicit direction to the League 
or to the Council to do this or that, 
while in Article VIII of the treaty of 
mutual guarantee the situation is 
further ecmplicated by the statement 


that “the treaty is to continue until 
the Council of the League of Nations de- 
cides that the League of Nations insures 
sufficient protection to the contracting 
parties.” Nothing could be clearer 
than the implication that the League 
does not afford such protection now. 

With the sincerest interest in peace, 
and a firm belief in the virtues of inter- 
national arbitration in cases to which 
the principle of arbitration, as distinct 
from the principle of judicial settlement 
of disputes, may properly be applied, I 
cannct see in the Locarno agreements 
a very long step in either of those direc- 
tions. In the present state of European 
politics, it seems to me that any inter- 
national agreement having to do with 
the political relations between states, or 
touching upon the problems which in 
the past have separated them, if it 
does not clearly look toward peace, 
does by that very fact look toward war, 
and I see no reason why that general 
conclusion is not applicable to the 
particular case of the Locarno Pacts as 
they now stand. ` 


The Locarno Pacts and the Movement for 
Disarmament 


By Nezson P. Maman, Pa.D. 
Professor of History, College of the City of New York 


SHALL attempt to trace briefly 
the progress made since the close 
of the war in the efforts to further 
peace, security and disarmament in 
Europe. The Locarno Pacts were not 
a sudden inspiration; they did not come 
from the mind of any one man. They 
mark the culmination of six years of 
effort to liquidate the problems arising 
from the war and the peace treaties. 
I shall not take time to discuss the 
treaties drafted at Paris, nor attempt 
to fix the responsibility for the mistakes 
made there. I know that there have 
been many efforts made to blame this, 
that or the other individual for the 
failure to realize the ideals proclaimed 
by President Wilson. I suspect that 
the war psychology and the reaction 
which came in all of the countries, both 
victors and vanquished, at the close 
of the war was responsible for the spirit 
of vindictiveness shown at Paris. 

The two nations upon whom rested 
chiefly the responsibility of enforcing 
the treaties were Great Britain and 
France. It was not long, however, 
after the treaties were signed, that it 
became evident that these two nations 
did not see eye to eye in regard to the 
enforcement of the treaties. Great 
Britain is essentially a great work-shop. 
She lives by supplying manufactured 
goods to the rest of the world. The 
disorganization in the economic life of 
the world caused by the war brought 
great distress and unemployment in 
Great Britain. The restoration of 
normal economic conditions in Europe 
was absolutely essential for the im- 
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provement of business conditions in 
England. France, which does not 
depend to any such degree as Great 
Britain upon international trade, was 
primarily interested in the question 
of French security. From 1920 to 1928 
the views of the statesmen of these two 
countries grew steadily more and more 
divergent. The situation became 
acute in 1928. You recall that in that 
year Poincaré entered upon the ven- 
ture in the Ruhr. The resulting 
economie chaos in Germany led to 
increased friction between France and 
Great Britain. 


SITUATION MATERIALLY CHANGES 


With the opening of 1924 two events 
occùrred which materially changed 
the situation. In January, 1924, Ram- 
say MacDonald became the first labor 
premier of Great Britain, and four 
months later Poincaré retired and was 
succeeded by Herriot. Neither Mac- 
Donald nor Herriot had had any thing 
to do in drafting the treaties at Paris; 
they had no pride of authorship in these 
documents; they had no records to 
explain or defend in connection with 
the treaties. Moreover, both Mac- 
Donald and Herriot were Socialists 
and as such were more likely to take 
a broader international point of view of 
the European situation than their 
predecessors Poimcaré and Lloyd 
George had taken. With the appear- 
ance of these new actors on the stage, 
the relations between Great Britain 
and France sensibly improved. 

In the meantime the League had 
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been functioning. The League com- 
mittee on disarmament had been con- 
sidering the problem of the reduction 
of land armaments in Europe. It had 
not proceeded far in its work before 
it discovered thai the question of dis- 
armament was closely associated with 
the question of security. France as 
well as many of the smaller nations of 
Europe was not satisfied with the 
guarantees of security which the Cove- 
nant of the League provided. They 
were not convinced that the machinery 
of the League would work effectively 
in the immediate future. Some addi- 
tional guarantee was demanded before 
they would consider seriously the ques- 
tion of disarmament. 


Treaty or MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


To meet this demand there was 
drafted in 1928 the so-called Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, which made 
provision for a system of defensive 
alliances. This treaty failed to obtain 
the support of a number of nations. 
In Great Britain the labor government 
looked with disfavor upon the proposed 
plan for military alliances and also upon 
the failure of the treaty to provide 
adequately for the pacific settlement of 
disputes. At the League assembly in 
1924 the questions of arbitration, 
security and disarmament were con- 
sidered as closely related problems, 
and a noteworthy effort to further the 
solution of these problems was made in 
the famous Geneva Protocol. The 
Protocol, among other things, defined 
and outlawed aggressive war, and also 
filled up the gaps in the Covenant of the 
League so as to give to France and other 
nations the additional assurance of 
security which they had demanded. 
Finaliy, it provided for the calling of 
a conference on disarmament. Un- 
fortunately before action could be 
taken looking to the adoption of the 
Protocol, the scene had shifted once 


more. In November, 1924, the labor 
government in Great Britain had been 
defeated and the conservative govern- 
ment with Mr. Baldwin as premier 
assumed control. Mr. Baldwin indi- 
cated that Great Britain would decline 
to ratify the Protocol. It was his 
view that the Protocol attempted to 
accomplish too much, and that it would 
be better to begin with specific agree- 
ments dealing with special problems. 
The British declination to ratify the 
Protocol prevented its adoption for 
the time being, although it is my con- 
viction that some day Europe will 
come hack to something very like the 
Protocol. 


Tae Locarno Pacts . 


Approaching the problem from the 
new angle suggested by Mr. Baldwin, 
negotiations were inaugurated which 
resulted in the meeting at Locarno. 
The Locarno Pacts differ from the 
Protocol in that they deal with specific 
questions in Europe. In the Rhine- 
land Pact, Great Britain and Italy 
join in guaranteeing the Franco- 
Belgium-German frontier. It is to be 
noted that this guarantee gives the 
same security to Germany as it does to 
France and Belgium. Great Britain 
was unwilling to give the same guaran- 
tee in regard to the eastern frontier of 
Germany, and it was left for France 
alone to deal with that question. 

I do not know that I should go all 
the way with Professor MacDonald in 
his criticism of the Locarno Pacts. 
I quite agree that the clauses which he 
has quoted are distinctly ambiguous, 
and that if they are interpreted as one 
may readily interpret them to-day, the 
Locarno agreements may be of little 
value in securing peace. But, after 
all, Locarno was not an end in itself; 
it was a means to an end. The agree- 
ments arrived at there provided that 
minimum of security which was de- 
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manded before disarmament could be 
discussed. 

Just one closing word in regard to 
the question of disarmament. We 
should not delude ourselves about the 
difficulties which face any attempt to 
reach an agreement on this question. 
Whatever machinery is set up, what- 
ever agreements may be made in regard 
to the limitation of land and naval 
armaments, there will remain many 
collateral questions to be solved. For 
example, will disarmament take into 
consideration not only the size of 
armies, but also what might be called 
the potential military power of nations? 
Are such matters as man power, in- 
dustrial efficiency, available food sup- 
ply, financial resources and geographi- 
cal position to be evaluated as elements 
of the problem? How is the question 


EA 


of chemical warfare to be solved? I 
merely propose these questions without 
making any attempt to answer them, 
for frankly I have no solution to sug- 
gest. But it is important to bear in 
mind that there are many puzzling 
angles to this problem. 

Finally comes the ultimate question 
of moral disarmament. Are the na- 
tions of Europe and America morally 
ready for the Great Adventure? Has 
the International Mind of the world 
as yet sufficiently tamed the upflare 
of unreasoning nationalism which came 
as an aftermath of the war? I believe 
that it will take much time and in- 
finite patience to dispell the distrust 
and fear which still hang like a pali 
over the world, before real progress 
can be made in this important question 
of disarmament. 


a -7 “ne 


A Successful League of Nations the Basis of European 
Security 


By Hzrsrrat Fris, Px.D. 
University of Cincinnati 


HE question of the extent to which 

the security of Europe is bound 
up beyond all special agreements with 
the permanence and development and 
destiny of the League of Nations is not 
a new subject, but one upon which each 
succeeding experience of the League 
throws new light. My main assertion 
is that beyond all special developments 
such as American membership in the 
Court, such as new and constant addi- 
tions to the number of states who sign 
the optional clause of the Court, there- 
by greatly extending its jurisdiction— 
beyond such special pacts and agree- 
ments as that at Locarno, there lies 
the more general question of the destiny 
and the growth of the League itself,— 
of utmost importance to European 
security. ‘The reasons justifying that 
assertion cannot be submitted to a 
step by step analysis as can some of 
the more limited acts of policy. The 
League is needed, it seems to me, as 
a symbol of human unity, human kin- 
ship, spiritual and social, as a constant 
representation of that queer and in- 
explicable process by which the human 
beings on the globe once scattered in 
handfuls in subterranean caves, multi- 
plied now in these great numbers, 
have finally established what is meant 
to be a permanent political institution 
unifying them all, enabling them to 
carry out common objects easily and 
permanently. It is needed, too (its 
growth is most important, in this 
respect), in its constant present service 
as a sort of millstone to keep grinding 
and grinding fine that great multitude 


of subjects out of which arise the dis- 
putes between nations. I refer to its 
constent work through its many bodies 
all constituted with the special purpose 
in view, towards the suggestion of a 
solution of such problems as the eco- 
nomic barriers between nations, the 
minority disputes between nations, the 
handling of mandated territories, the 
disarmament question, subjects which 
can only be treated by the sort of 
pounding process for which the League 
has developed a special technique, a 
pounding process of continual recon- 
sideration, looking to the end of com- 
mon agreement. The League is the 
institution, the force, which alone can 
gradually Jessen the matters that will 
bring nations into conflict. 


OTHER IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS 


Then the League is needed badly 
beyond all special agreements as a 
school for statesmen and for people, 
and as a new political allegiance. The 
League stands as a permanent assertion 
of the fact that nations must and can 
settle their disputes by common action. 
It develops an atmosphere based on 
that determination; it strengthens 
public opinion to permit no other 
course except the use of that instru- 
ment, or that is its aspiration, and it 
brings statesmen together with a 
freedom to work for a common object 
that before the League’s creation was 
unknown. 

I happened ‘to be present at a 
luncheon last summer at which For- 


_ eign Secretary Chamberlain was asked 
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whether, in his opinion, if the League 
did nothing else except bring him and 
the other responsible heads of the for- 
elgn ministries of other countries to- 
gether as constantly as it was doing, 
its existence would not be more than 
justified, and his answer was unhesi- 
tatingly “yes.” It had thoroughly 
changed the whole content of his mind 
when transacting diplomatic business, 
and had given him a clear sense and 
personal knowledge of the men he was 
dealing with, their motives, and led 
him to have a sense of common fellow- 
ship with them. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


I turn to Professor Shotwell’s sug- 
gestions for the development of an 
American foreign policy. Iadmitthat 
those suggestions for the resurrection 
and further development of the Bryan 
treaties, and the new definition of 
neutrality, would mark positive and 
extremely important steps in the right 
direction for the United States. But, 
again, I have one of these general 
doubts or ideas, perhaps only intruding 
in the brain for the purpose of making 
a difference, that these steps will not 
suffice to take care of the differences 
of opinion and disputes in which the 
United States will find herself; they 
will not suffice as our contribution to 
the maintenance of permanent peace. 
I am constantly being impressed with 
the tremendous vitality and varied 
activity of the American people to-day. 
An instant mental review of American 
activity informs one with a shock that 
—we are flying over the North Pole, we 
are driving the French out of Paris {at 
least out of the Paris cafés), we are 
filling the villas on the Riviera, we are 
giving financial advice to Persia and 
Bolivia, and we are investing in any 
metal that gleams throughout the 
universe. Our activity is far-flung, 

1 See page 51. 
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dominant and constant; and faced 
with the knowledge that we possess so 
much vital force, I doubt whether we 
can circumscribe or govern it well 
within the limited scope of the policy 
that Mr. Shotwell has outlined. I 
have a feeling that this tremendous 
vital force of ours will be used either to 
co-operate or to conquer. I might 
perhaps state it otherwise,—to convert 
ortoconquer. It seems to be so deeply 
in the national strain that whatever 
any other country is doing, we must 
attempt; we must surpass in every 
field of effort. That is the “custom of 
the country,” as Edith Wharton would 
say. Whatever any other country is 
doing we must do, and to a larger ex- 
tent; what other people possess, we 
must possess. We have that thor- 
oughly dominant quality about us, 
which, put behind an international 
organization such as the League of 
Nations, would suffice to make the 
whole organization operate with a 
confidence and force such as it could 
not know without us; and on the 
other hand, if we remain outside 
of such an international organization, 
this vitality and activity will speedily 
bring us into conflict throughout the 
world. 

It is for these reasons that I feel that 
our policy must lie in the direction of 
membership in the League of Nations, 
with whatever reservations do not kill 
the possibility of real co-operation. 
I believe to-day that our isolation is 
no longer an isolation of distance; it is 
not a geographical isolation; it is an 
isolation of power, wherein we, and our 
country, to-day, with our strength, the 
unmeasured possibility of dominance, 
and our total lack of fear, by some in- 
stinct deep in human nature, I pre- 
sume, lets us know that we can stand 
apart, that we need not sit down to 
the council table and give as we take, 
but that we can use these powers to 
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act as our fancy, our humanitarianism, 
our interests or our idealism dictate. 
I fee] that our isolation has that quality 
rather than the quality of spatial re- 
moteness. 


I believe that both for European 


security and for the effective con- 
tribution of the United States to her 
own peace and to European security, 
we have to aid the League to remamn 
permanent, grow strong, and be suc- 
cessful in its aims. 


The Need of an American Policy in the Near East 


By Apamantios Ta. Potyzormrs 
Editor of Atlantis, New York 


TRANGE as it may appear to 
many, yet it becomes daily more 
imperative that America should have 
a well formed and active policy in the 
countries of the Near East. This 
necessity is not based upon pure 
sentimentalism, but on positive and 
concrete facts. Most people on this 
side of the water do not seem to realize 
the full extent of President Wilson’s 
rôle in that part of the world, in the 
two last years of the Great War, and 
shortly thereafter. They seem to have 
forgotten that it was mainly due to the 
persistent demand of our late President 
that Armenia’s short-lived independ- 
ence was recognized. And they seem 
to have forgotten the part played by 
President Wilson in the sending of the 
Greek Army to Asia Minor, on May 
15, 1919. JI am mentioning only these 
two facts, and I omit the active part 
taken by the then President of the 
United States in the discussions of the 
problems affecting the status of Con- 
stantinople, and the Near East in 
‘general. 

It is all very well for us to say that 
by refusing to sign the Treaty of 
Versailles, and by rejecting the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, we have 
freed ourselves of all political obli- 
gations to certain parts of Europe. 
We must, however, take into account 
that the peoples of the Near East took 
America’s participation in the war and 
the affairs of Europe much more 
seriously than it is generally believed 
here, and they still think of this coun- 
try as a world power, whose influence 
cannot but carry weight in all ques- 
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tions of Europe, and especially those 
affecting the Near East. 

To be sure, America’s isolation as far 
as the Near East is concerned is only 
political, because in the field of philan- 
thropy and of humanitarian activity 
America remained there when all the 
others left. Speaking for Greece, and 
I hope for the entire Near East, I can 
assure my readers that what America 
did m those countries in the terrible 
days after the war, and what she is 
doing to-day, in the matter of helping 
Greece in the tremendous task of 
settling nearly two million refugees, 
will never be forgotten by those people, 
who only hope to be able some day in 
the future to show, in some tangible 
way, their eternal gratitude. 

America, then, is not so much 
isolated in the Near East. She is 
bound to those countries with addition- 
al ties, financial and economic, because 
she has loaned money to the Near 
Eastern States of Rumania, Jugoslavia 
and Greece, and helped them in the 
common adventure. She is therefore 
interested in the welfare and the ad- 
vancement of those countries for 
reasons that are at least just as good as 
international politics, or philanthropy. 

In the days before the war, the Near 
Eastern countries had. always enjoyed 
the assistance of the great powers of 
Europe, without whose help their 
political existence would be much more 
difficult than it actually has been. It 
is true that those European powers had 
always some political reason to help 
this or that particular Near Eastern 
country, and any time they did some- 
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thing to help their protégés they did 
not act wholly unselfishly. 

With the Great War, the concert of 
the European powers was broken, 
while their post-war financial condition 
prevented them from helping the Near 
Eastern States to get back on their 
feet. America, therefore, has remained 


the only world power in whose political’ 


disinterestedness the Balkan States 
have an implicit and unshakable faith. 


How Ammrica Can HELP 


America, therefore, should help those 
countries of the Near East. But how? 
What is it that those peoples want? 
What is it that they expect from us? 

The’ war has changed conditions 
throughout the world, and has also 
deeply affected the political and eco- 


nomic life of the Near East. Those . 


countries are working hard to bring 
about an economic revival within their 
borders. Some of them are given up 
entirely to the problem of increased 
agricultural production; others are 
eager to work out their rich mineral re- 
sources; others again are anxious to 
build extensive nets of railroads; others 
are making plans for an intensive 
development of their industrial and 
maritime life. They all are looking to 
America for capital, and they are offer- 
ing the best terms and the best return 
that any investor can look forward to. 
Europe, in its present state, is in no 
position to invest extensively in the 
Near East, where a vast economic 
colony is open to us for the taking. 
Political conditions in the Near East. 
are not exactly as we wished them to be. 
All those countries are under autocratic 
dictatorial régimes, while very little 
of their old constitutional liberties 
remains just now. This condition, 
however, is bound not to last. Con- 
stitutional government must be and 
will be restored in the Balkans, because 
very large popular democratic forces 


are quietly at work for this purpose. 
These are the forces of peace and of 
inter-Balkan understanding. Greece 
immediately after Locarno proposed to 
the other Near Eastern countries a 
Balkan Locarno, which will, I am sure, 
shortly materialize. The spirit of the 
Balkan press has changed and the de- 
sire for a mutual rapprochment and 
better understanding with a possibility 
of a customs union in the near future is 
general throughout the Near East. 

America should help these tenden- 
cies, and should encourage this union of 
the true democratic forces of the 
Balkans. American policy in the Near 
East should help those who stand be- 
tween the two extreme systems of dic- 
tatorship, the red and the white, inas- 
much as the triumph of either one will 
mean a very serious loss of the cause of 
democracy throughout Europe. 

The position of the Near Eastern 
countries, situated between the two 
extreme forms of dictatorship, is very 
delicate, and the only way whereby 
those states will be able to maintain 
their independence is by strengthening 
their constitutional and democratic 
institutions. 

The imperialistic tendencies of at 
least one power in Europe, which is 
trying to profit by the temporary dis- 
organization of the others, so as to en- 
gage in new warlike adventures in the 
Near East, are making the Balkans 
uneasy to-day, while the disruptive and 
revolutionary activities of another 
great east European power are finding 
a fertile ground for the spreading of 
unzest among the large numbers of the 
suffermg refugee populations to be 
found throughout the Balkan coun- 
tries. 

A strong American policy in the Near 
East, based on fair play and the under- 
standing of the real problems of those 
regions, will be a very great help to all 
those forces that stand for law and or- 
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der and democracy. And when, along 
with the re-establishment of normal 
political conditions, a new economic 
revival has found its way among the 
nearly fifty million Near Eastern peo- 
ples, America will realize that she has 


everything to gain, and nothing to lose 
by assisting those countries to become 
centers of a greater peaceful, produc- 
tive and prosperous activity, making 
for a better and higher form of a politi- 
cal and economic life. 


The Foreign Investment Policy of the United States 


By Harry T. Coriines, Px.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE present day investment market 

is internationalized. Money no 
longer recognizes national borders. 
It is only in recent years, however, that 
the American public has come to think 
in terms of international finance. This 
is so because hitherto our boundless 
resources have clamored for all the 
funds that we and others had to invest. 
Within the past dozen years, however, 
we have become the international 
lenders “par excellence.” How will 
this change of status affect our national 
and international policies? Can there 
be world-wide investment without 
political consequences which necessi- 
tate a plan for government action and a 
scheme for placing private funds? 


Can the United States defy the prece- | 


dents of history and be the world’s 
banker without having a definitely 
outlined foreign investment policy? 

Recent statistics on our foreign im- 
vestments are easily accessible. Briefly 
stated, the United States to-day has a 
foreign investment. approximating 
twenty-two billion dollars—twelve bil- 
lion of government loans extended to 
European countries during the war and 
immediately after it, and ten billion of 
private investments. The latter were 
extended partly during the war, but 
consist more largely of foreign securities 
purchased since the Armistice. Twen- 
ty-two billion dollars represents rough- 
ly one-fifteenth of our national wealth. 
Can we continue to hold foreign obliga- 
tions to this extent, and even increase 
the holdings in coming years, without a 
definite policy toward international 
affairs in general and toward the bor- 
rowing nations in particular? 
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Our experience with the investment 
of funds in foreign countries is limited. 
But foreign loans were not unknown 
here before the war. As early as 1899 
American investors purchased Mexican 
bonds extensively. Early in the pres- 
ent century the loaning of funds to 
Canadian industries was as common & 
transaction as lending within our own 
borders. Some $200,000,000 in Jap- 
anese bonds were bought here during 
the Japanese-Russian War in 190405. 
Other loans were made to Germany, 
Cuba, San Domingo, Argentina, Chile, 
Liberia, Austria, Brazil; to the cities of 
Frankfort and Tokyo. In practically 
all these prewar instances the securities 
were public issues, in dollar denomina- 
tions, and were usually parts of a larger 
issue offered simultaneously in other 
parts of the world. Prior to the World 
War foreign capital flowed freely into 
this country with the result that foreign 
holdings ‘of American securities 
amcunted to $6,500,000,000 on which 
the annual interest charge -was over 
300,000,000. These investments, 
principally in railroad equipment, were 
sought by foreigners beeause of the 
unusual opportunities offered. Not 
many years ago British 284 per cent 
bonds sold at 113. With so much 
higher interest rates here and foreign 
capital flowing freely into this country, 
it would have been anomalous for 
Americans to look for opportunities for 
investment abroad. 


INFLUENCE OF THE War 


But in 1914 we plunged “in medias 
res.” It is estimated that the total 
foreign investment of the world was 
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$40,000,000,000 in that year. These 
investments were held chiefly by four 
countries: Great Britain with $20,000,- 
000,000, France with $9,000,000,000, 
Germany with $8,000,000,000, and the 
United States with $2,000,000,000. 
Our two billion dollars were largely in 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico and other 
parts of Latin-America. They were 
directly holdings of foreign properties— 
factories, sugar plantations, railroads, 
mines-—rather than shares in a foreign 
enterprise. But we were a debtor 
nation since against these holdings were 
balanced billions of foreign capital 
loaned to the United States, by Euro- 
pean nations, principally for financing 
our railroads. The war changed us 
from a borrowing to a lending nation. 
Minutely planned and carefully exe- 
cuted campaigns carried on by our 
government induced the American 
people to purchase Liberty bonds. 
The financial talent of our nation spent 
itself upon schemes for converting the 
American citizen into a saver and an 
investor in government bonds. This 
would “win the war” and “save the 
world for democracy.” After the war, 
the need to help Europe in her financial 
distress wasfelt. Government officials 
and even the President of the United 
States took occasion to urge citizens 
“to assist in the necessary financing and 
relief of the Old World.” President 
Coolidge laid emphasis upon the declara- 
tion that “sound business reasons exist 
why we should participate in the 
financing of works of business in Eu- 
rope.” On one occasion he said: 


It is a notorious fact that foreign gold 
has been flowing into our country in great 
abundance. It is altogether probable that 
some of it can be used more to our financial 
advantage in Europe than it can be in the 
United States. Besides this, there is the 
humanitarian requirement which carries 
such a strong appeal and the knowledge 
that out of our abundance it is our duty to 
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help ‘where help will be used for meeting 
just requirements and the promotion of 
a peaceful purpose. 


When the proceeds of billions of our 
Liberty loans went into foreign equip- 
ment it imbued the minds of American 
investors with the spirit of lending 
abroad. Even after the Armistice the 
Liberty loans continued to finance 
ae nations until Congress called a 

alt. 

It may be enlightening to show some 
of the outstanding effects of this 
“training for investment” which our 
nationals received during the war 
period. During the six-year period 
ending January 1, 1926, approximately 
$5,000,000,000 of American capital was 
loaned abroad, a sum two and one-half 
times as great as the total foreign in- 
vestments of the United States at the 
beginning of the war. When the 
United States entered the war it be- 
came the banker of the Allies, advanc- 
ing them $9,710,000,000 of credit. 
After the Armistice private loans were 
sought to aid in the work of recon- 
struction. It has been estimated that 
private advances and credits of $3,500,- 
000,000 were extended by us to Europe 
from January 1, 1919, to September 15, 
1920. Such extension of credit has 
been rigorously curtailed during the 
past five years, not because American 
loan funds were exhausted but because 
both bankers and business men con- 
cluded that the limit of credit extension 
had been reached and that much of the 
borrowed money was expended for 
military ends. Urgent demand for 
capital from other parts of the world 
also played its part. 


U.S. FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


America continues to be a great 
reservoir of available free capital. It 
is investing abroad roughly a billion 
dollars a year, largely in foreign cur- 
rency bonds, in real estate and in 
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industrial enterprise. The exact 
amount of American-issued bonds held 
by Americans is not ascertainable, as 
‚many issues sold in the United States 
have gone partly to foreigners, either at 
the time of issue or later. An estimate 
made by the Department of Commerce 
showed American investments abroad 
amounting to $8,105,000,000 at the 
close of 1923. Almost a billion dollars 
additional was invested by Americans 
abroad the following year. In 1995 
our foreign holdings increased by $1,- 
200,000,000. A compilation made for 
the first quarter of 1926 shows a slight 
decreaseinthisrate. Investors showed 
a, preferencefor government-guaranteed 
securities, since eighty-eight per cent of 
the loans floated in America in 1924 were 
government-guaranteed as against sixty 
per cent the previous year. The gross 
volume of foreign securities offered 
publicly in the United States during the 
fiscal year 1924-25 (ending June 380, 


1925) amounted to $1,382,000,000, of ` 


which $292,000,000 were refunding 
issues and $1,090,000,000 were new 
capital. 

Europe received more than half of 
our total foreign investments of 1924. 
It is difficult to determine the amount 
going annually to Canada as bankers 
who underwrite such issues have cus- 
tomers on both sides of the border and 
business men in either country do not 
hesitate to invest in the other. In 
1924 Canadian Government securities, 
excluding refunding issues, sold in the 
United States to a value of $99,000,000, 
and their corporation securities to about 
. 885,000,000. Cuban sugar plantations 
obtained $17,500,000 and other cor- 
porations operating in Latin-America 
about $21,000,000. These companies 
were all under American control. 
Large investments were made in Bo- 
livia and elsewhere without the sale of 
specific securities. Some $81,000,000 
was advanced to various Latin-Ameri- 


can governments and municipalities. 
Loans to Asia were largely for Japan 
and the Philippines. The former ob- 
tained some $90,000,000 of new capital 
here, and the latter less than $2,000,000. 

The estimated value of American 
investments made abroad during the 
past seven years is given by the Federal 
Reserve system as follows: 


Tora, Formas Secontries FLOATED In THE 
Untrep STATES 


Amount 


$631,'707,000 
621,512,000 
675,317,000 
897,208,000 
398,217,000 
$73,011,000 
1,200,000,000 





The United States is unlikely to con- 
tinue foreign investments at the rate 
of a billion dollars a year. The volume 
of these investments will, of course, 
depend upon the relative yield of 
domestic and foreign securities, and 
upon the interest rates here and abroad. 
Great Britain surrendered to the 
United States by transfer or in other 
ways approximately one-fourth of her 
twenty billion dollars of prewar foreign 
securities. But she has available capi- 
tal for investment abroad and interest 
rates in London may easily attract 
borrowers from New York. Other 
countries can scarcely enter the loan 
market for a long time. Of France’s 
nine billion dollars formerly invested 
in Russia, Turkey, Rumania and 
Mexico, fully one-half must be irre- 
trievably lost. Germany’s eight billion 
dollars of foreign investments have been 
expended in the war or largely trans- 
ferred to her former enemies. These 
and other European nations will be so 
occupied for half a century in repaying 
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debts or reparations that they can 
scarcely be fertile sources of foreign 
loans. 


U.S. FOREIGN Investment POLICY 


But policies are more interesting 
than figures—and more important. 
Has the United States a foreign invest- 
ment policy? If so, what is it, and 
how has it functioned during the ten 
remarkable years since we actively 
entered this market? 

It can safely be said that our govern- 
ment has had no clearly defined foreign 
investment policy. As a borrowing 
rather than a lending nation we had 
no urgent need for it. From the days 
of Washington we have been isola- 
tionists in international politics, so 
why should we be otherwise in interna- 
tional economics? The Spanish War 
broke this spell. Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft gave strong support to foreign 
enterprise—a policy which has been 
designated as “Dollar Diplomacy.” 
President Wilson inclined to a more 
cautious use of governmental power 
abroad. But we have become a power- 
ful unit in the comity of nations. Our 
advice and our participation in inter- 
national finance is expected. When 
consulted we are compelled to formu- 
late some kind of foreign investment 
policy. Because of our power, our 
opinion carries weight. As M. Cail- 
laux remarked recently when his effort 


to give the French debt to the United .- 


States a political turn was defeated: 
“You can’t say to a power like the 
United States that you won’t pay her.” 

The essential elements of the policy 
now evolved by our government and 
acquiesced in by our investors seem to 
be two: (1) supervision by the State 
Department, and (2) in lands where the 
government is weak and unstable, 
the setting up of a system of financial 
advisers. The former has applied in 
all areas; the latter more particularly 


m Latin-America and Germany. The 
supervision of the State Department 
has been essentially negative. It con- 
tains no ulterior motive. Its aim is 
to prevent American money from ex- 
ploitation abroad and from promot- 
ing questionable enterprise. Secretary 
Knox once embodied his policy in the 
words: “The State Department will 
give all proper support to legitimate 
and beneficial enterprises in foreign 
countries.” As nearly as the prevalent 
attitude of the United States could be 
stated, this expressed it. On another 
occasion (January 1912) he said 
“A leading government should deter 
its nationals from making loans not of 
a sufficiently broad purpose to secure 
the approval of said government in 
consultation with the other interested 
powers.” 

Within the past few weeks, at the 
request of the State Department, Mr. 
W. A. Harriman abandoned his project 
to advance $35,000,000 to finance 
German exports to Russia. This loan 
would have made it possible for goods 
bought by the Soviet government 
on long term credits to be guaranteed 
up to sixty per cent by the Reich and 
the German State treasuries. As a 
result of Harriman’s withdrawal Ger- 
mar banks began to ask eleven per 
cent interest for re-discounting Mos- 
cow's acceptances of drafts, and Chan- 
cellor Luther’s entire program for 
building up German export trade was 
jeopardized. The State Department 
has announced that the Administra- 
tion would not look favorably on lend- 
ing money directly to Russia or to. 
other foreign countries for promoting 
their trade with the Soviets. 

But the government seldom steps 
in in a positive way. As Mr. Hughes 
expressed our policy (August 80, 1928) 
it is this: 

It must be remembered that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no power to 
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compel its citizens to lend money or to 
fix the terms of their investment. Nor 
is it in a position to control the action of 
other goveraments who desire to borrow. 
In this situation our Government endeav- 
ors, by friendly advice, to throw its in- 
fluence against unfairness and imposition, 
and it has az times, with the consent of the 
parties—inceed at their instance—agreed 
to a measure of supervision in the main- 
tenance of security for loans which other- 
wise would aave been denied or would have 
been made at oppressive rates. 


This msy be said to be the first ele- 
ment of our foreign investment policy 
on the part of the government—by 
friendly alvice to throw its influence 
against unfairness and imposition. This 
policy hes been warmly welcomed 
abroad. Opposition at home has been 
limited to criticism by those few in- 
vestors wio would fling caution to the 
winds and then expect a benign gov- 
ernment to legitimatize and redeem 
their folly. 

The second element in our policy— 
the adviser system-—-has been less 
favorably received, both at home and 
abroad. Its origin is not shrouded in 
mystery. Recent history has shown 
that private investments, say in rail- 
roads, in foreign countries with weak or 
unstable governments, by nationals of 
strong governments, easily lead to 
spheres of influence with extraterri- 
torial privileges for the strong investing 
country. From spheres of influence, 
by short and easy steps, the powerful 
investing country passes to political 
control of the weak borrowers foreign 
relations. From political control of 
foreign relations to control of domestic 
affairs 13 a natural and logical step. 
Thus is the aggrandizing nation in 
complet2 control of the economic life of 
the borrower. Against such a series of 
“events our government has guarded. 
The first step in this series is brought 
about by a default in the payment of 
interest or principal. The adviser 


system was instituted to prevent de- 
fault and its attendant evils. This 
second element in our policy was im- 
tended to be like the first, “friendly 
advice” against unfairness and im- 
position in the use of our money 
abroed. But “friendly advice” may 
avail little if in the borrowing group 
sinister influences are at work. If 
governments are weak the party in 
power for a season may invest or even 
deliberately squander borrowed funds 
with no regard for civic welfare. Serv- 
ice on a foreign debt may mean little 
to such party in comparison with the 
feathering of its own nest. Here is the 
province for the “adviser system.” 


CRITICISMS 


In criticism of this government policy 
certain of our citizens, instrumental in 
placing funds abroad and in managing 
foreign enterprises established byAmer- 
ican capital, have complained that our 
government does little to protect 
American funds in foreign countries. 
As Mr. M. L. Schiff has put it in an 
excellent monograph on “Foreign Se- 
cur:ties and the American Investor,” 
apparently nothing has been done to 
safeguard the rights of our investing 
public, “not even to the extent of 
seeing that customs duties specifically 
pledged to bond holders have been made 
available to them.” “Such negli- 
gence,’ continues Mr. Schiff, ‘does 
more to militate against foreign in- 
vestments by our public than all talk 
of foreign trade . . . does to encour- 
age them.” But at the other extreme 
is that citizen whose interest in foreign 
lands is, let us say, religious rather than 
financial or industrial. He holds no 
such idea of the passivity of the United 
States in its foreign investment policy. 
To him our State Department is the 
embodiment of grasping greed for the 
benefit of our vested interests abroad. 
The imperialism of the United States 
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he trenchantly berates. We are dollar 
diplomats whose heritage abroad is 
hatred and jealousy. But both these 
critics cannot be right; the ship of state 


cannot be wrecked by both Scylla and 


Charybdis. Dollar diplomacy can 
scarcely be indifferent to the financial 
welfare of its nationals. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


But this is the past and we cannot 
change it. What about the future? 
Have we a definite plan for foreign 
investments? Has the government 
or the private banker a design in lend- 
ing abroad, and if so, how will it affect 
our national life? Our radical change 
of status in the investment world makes 
changes imminent and compels more 
purposeful planning. Twenty-two bil- 
lions loaned abroad and increasing 
each year, will entail changes in our 
policy—economic if not political. What 
of these changes? i i 

Bankers tell us that the American 
public has not yet absorbed the inter- 
national idea. Under the spur of 
patriotism we bought bonds during the 
war but always from an artificial stim- 
ulus. Such stimulus still seems neces- 
sary. We have not made ourselves 
the world’s banker by spontaneous 
commitments. A post-armistice cam- 
paign of education had to be carried 
on; the way has been paved for each 
new offering of importance. Banking 
interests were sounded out in advance 
and public opinion was coaxed by 
inspired dispatches emanating from the 
governments seeking credit. As one 
financial expert put it: 


It will no doubt take years for American 
investors to grow up to their new rôle of 
lenders to the rest of the world. Part of 
the cost of floating every foreign issue, 
therefore, must be charged to a general 
campaign of education. Bankers cannot 
dispose of a particular bond issue without 
first selling to the public the general foreign 


investment idea. The machinery for dis- 
tributing a foreign bond issue here has been 
geared up to a point where it is available 
to foreign borrowers only when they cannot 
get money elsewhere. 


Our future policy then, will include an 
educational feature., We must con- 
tinue to stimulate interest in foreign 


, enterprises, to attract funds out of this 


country. 

On the political side, our foreign 
investment policy is evidently to be 
one with that of the past. It is the 
policy of “watchful watching” and in 
the opinion of the writer deserves 
approval in the future as in the past. 
In a memorandum of March 8, 1922, 
the State Department issued its official 
dictum regarding foreign investments 
by declaring that “in view of the 
possible national interests involved, the 
Department should have the oppor- 
tunity of saying to the underwriters 
concerned, should it appear advisable 
to do so, that there is, or is not, objec- 
tion to any particular issue.” The 
government asks to be informed of 
projected loans, although it will“ not 
pas3 upon the merits of foreign loans 
as business propositions, nor assume 
any responsibility whatever in connec- 
tion with loan transactions.” The 
Department thus continues placing 
a somewhat unofficial approval upon 
new foreign security offerings. Such 
action is taken more from the political 
than the economic point of view. We 
guard but we do not guarantee, epito- 
mizes our government policy. We shall 
continue the policy of “non-interven- 
tion.” In carrying out this policy the 
United States Government will doubt- 
less insist on better provision for the 
settlement of disputes by judicial 
process. That superiority of naval 
power is invariably on the side of right 
would scarcely be contended by the 
most callous of statesmen. Nothing 
but the facts in the case deserve a hear- 
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ing in the dispute between a borrower 
and a lender.. When the dispute is 
between individuals of two strong 
nations the equality of power pro- 
motes justice. When the powerful 
lender, however, deals with a borrower 
whose government is kaleidoscopic and 
pusillanimous the situation is a different 
one. Then indeed have sixteen-inch 
guns turned the scales of justice. 
Egypt, India, China, the Caribbean 
are witnesses. 

But the economics of the situation 
have changed radically since 1914. 
This change will force us to a definite 
private investment policy with features 
quite different from prewar days. 
The modifications in our business 
attitude seem to center about three 
points: 

(1) A new attitude toward foreign 

nations and their development; 

(2) A larger foreign trade; 

(3) A changed tariff policy. 


On THE Wortp’s BOARD or DIRECTORS 


Our new attitude toward the world 
and its problems is already established. 
It took shape with the return of our 
soldiers from France. The isolation 
of Washington’s Farewell Address is 
as dead as the Industrial Revolution. 
Political entanglements or no entangle- 
ments, World Court or no World 
Court, League of Nations or no League, 
we are inextricably bound up with the 
world’s business, and world business 
can never be separated from world 
politics. The largest stockholder never 
has been and never will be able to 
absolve himself from participation in 
the business, and consequently in the 
policy of the corporation. Willy nilly, 
we are on the world’s board of directors 
and we must plan accordingly. The 
government policy of the future may 
well be negative; the business policy 
will and must be positive. We must 
plan both our loans abroad, and our 


policies at home with an eye to  inter- 
national welfare. 

But what will this mean in concrete 
terms? With emperor or president, 
with democracy or oligarchy we are 
bound now to co-operate. Co-oper- 
ation is to be the first step in our new 
policy. To co-operate successfully we 
must know other peoples and they 
must know us. Nor will this necessity 
for mutual acquaintance and co-op- 
eration decrease. Indeed it will in- 
crease, because we now need to find 
new markets abroad to absorb our 
surplus capital—a billion a year at the 
present rate. 


AN UNFAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 


A still more momentous economic 
change is impending because of our 
present foreign loans. Foreign trade 
must occupy a larger place in our 
business life. We can loan a billion a 
year only by exporting that amount of 
goods or services. We can receive 
interest and principal on debts owed to 
us only in the same way. On our 
government loans abroad we shall 
receive roughly $250,000,000 a year 
for the next five years, and thereafter 
annual sums in excess of $875,000,000. 
The amount coming to American 
private investors is even larger. In 
1924 it cotaled $441,000,000; in 1925 it 
was over half a billion. Against this 
must be set interest and amortization 
payments on foreign investments in 
this country. ‘This was approximately 
$325,000,000 in 1925. Our aggregate 
net returns from foreign investments 
nevertheless are now greater than ever 
before in our history. And they will 
increase by leaps and bounds as interest 
and principal of our government debt 
settlements begin to materialize. This 
means increased foreign trade even 
though payments arranged for sixty- 
two years to come are not made ac- 
cording to the debt funding schedules, 
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as some of them doubtless will not be. 
To believe that all the vast sums our 
debtors have agreed to pay us will be 
actually received without a shadow of 
turning Is to show exceeding great 
credulity. That France, for example, 
will increase her payments of interest 
and principal to us from thirty million 
dollars this year to one-hundred and 
twenty-five million in 1940 and con- 
tinue the latter payments undiminished 
until 1987 pacifles the demands of 
present day American creditors and 
soothes the consciences of our World 
War Foreign Debt Commission, but it 
will never fill their pocketbooks in any 
such measure. Common sense and 
commercial dollars will change that 
schedule, if foreign creditors do not 
anticipate them. We may need mar- 
kets more than money. As Secretary 
Mellon has recently put it: “The entire 
foreign debt is not worth as much to 
the American people in dollars and 
cents as a prosperous Europe as a 
customer.” 

But in spite of a failure to receive 
full payment of government debts we 
shall receive millions annually, more 
than a billion a year even now. We 
may, we must reinvest much of such a 
sum. But reinvestment only post- 
pones the day of repayment. Repay- 
ment spells heavier imports. Immi- 
grant remittances of 1925 amounted to 
310,000,000, and expenses of Ameri- 
can tourists to $660 million. ‘These 
mean that invisible items on both the 
export and import sides of our balance 
of trade are each well over a billion a 
year. While these items partly quash 
each other, they mean greater foreign 
trade. Our nine billion dollars of 
visible foreign trade items in 1925 are 
bound to grow larger. Nor are other 
stimuli for greater foreign commerce 
lacking. We must have markets for 
our excess production. We now have 
the greatest incentive for foreign trade 


—the necessity of selling abroad to 
make our total productive power 
profitable. We can now produce fif- 
teen per cent more than our vast home 
market can absorb. . 

Not only must foreign trade occupy 
a larger place in our industrial life; it 
must also soon show an “‘unfavorable 
balance.” It is now, showing such a 
turn. ‘The unfavorable balance for the 
first quarter of 1926 amounted to 
$123,821,000. The remainder of this 
year may correct the scale to that 
overrated and misunderstood, but 
much admired “favorable balance.” 
The handwriting, nevertheless, is on 
the wall. An unfavorable balance 
must come. And with its coming our 
view will change. When it is among us, 
it will lose its hideousness and we shall 
complacently accept the inevitable— 
a position among the creditor nations 
with an unfavorable balance of trade. 


A Repucrep TARIFF 


The next logical question of future 
policy concerns the tariff. Wil our 
tariff wall permit large imports or must 
we lower it? Public opinion in the 
United States to-day is about as favor- 
able to reduction of customs as it is to 
mixed marriages. The flexible provi- 
sion of the tariff has raised duties; not a 
single reduction has been made under 
it except on “bob white” quails. 
Authoritative testimony would seem to 
show that the Tariff Commission is a 
fact-finding body, but that it may find 
only those facts which support the 
status quo or increase its rates. But 
this policy too can change. Only re- 
cently isolation and full repayment of 
government loans to Europe were 
corner stones in our foreign policy. 
Isolation now is gone because it was no 
longer tenable as a policy. Full re- 
payment with interest of government 
debts owed to us by Europe was and is 
impossible, and public opinion has 
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come to admit it. We complacently 
accept eighty per cent of the entire 
debt from Great Britain, fifty per cent 
from France and Belgium and twenty- 
five per cent from Italy. Now we even 
marvel at our previous insistence upon 
full payment. Our attitude toward 
tarif may likewise change. A free- 
trade United States is unthinkable, but 
a gradual and consistently continuous 
reduction from our present pinnacle of 
tariff duties is not merely thinkable, it 
ig possible; it is imperative. Nor will 
it wreck us; it will indeed seem sweetly 
reasonable even to a manufacturing 
Kast, reasonable because it will promote 
our best interests. No foreign nation 
will, or can, force it upon us. Tariff is 
a domestic problem or is thought to be. 
For that very reason it must come 
down; domestic interests will demand 
it. For one hundred and fifty years 
we stood out against the world for 
the “conditional most-favored-nation- 
clause”; in 1925 we voluntarily re- 
versed our attitude for our own best 
interests. 


IN CONCLUSION 


In conclusion this may be said. ‘The 
present foreign investments of the 
United States are a commanding in- 
fluence on changes in our foreign invest- 
ment policy. In the first place their 
magnitude will demand a well-formu- 
lated, clear-cut and consistent policy. 
The political or government phase of 
this policy seems destined to remain as 
it is—non-intervention in private inter- 
ests, together with safeguarding against 
imposition on borrower or lender. 


Debt centers will surely be shifted. 
Of cur total of twenty-two billion dol- 
lars loaned, twelve billion of govern- 
mert debts and two and one-half 
billion dollars of private loans are in 
Europe at the end of 1925, $4,210,- 
000,000 private loans in Latin-America, 
$2,825,000,000 in Canada and New- 
foundland, and $870,000,000 in Asia, 
Australia, Africa and the rest of the 
world. Government loans are closed. 
Those now in Europe will be amortized 
or painlessly cancelled. Europe must 
recover stability. It will supply in- 
creesingly its own capital and repay 
some of our private loans. Latin- 
America, Canada and Asia will become 
increasingly indebted to us. Canadian 
loans are negligible influences on our 
foreign investment policy; in Latin- 
America and Asia, however, our policy 
will receive its testing. Here if any 
place in international finance, “There 
are no ten commandments.” 

Cur money abroad cannot but en- 
hanceour influence, enlarge our markets 
and swell our foreign trade. With 
ubiquitous -foreign markets and the 
interest payments due to creditor na- 
tion status, an unfavorable balance of 
trade and reduction of tariff duties are 
in the offing. They will come, not in 
spite of our opposition but because 
American funds abroad have changed 
anc. will continue to change our think- 
ing. We shall favor these changes be- 
cause American interests demand them. 
American foreign investments are to- 
day the greatest influence on the for- 
elgn investment policy of the United 
States. 


America’s Present Need—A Strong Foreign 
Investment Policy 


By Hon. Hansy R. RATHBONE 
Member of Congress from Illinois 


HE problem of our foreign invest- 

ments is the problem of our foreign 
relations. It is even more. It in- 
volves the question of our mental and 
moral attitude towards the rest of man- 
kind. Beside every problem of in- 
vestment is a problem not only of 
economics and finance, but beneath 
these are the problems of politics and 
international ethics, for at bottom 
every political question is a moral 
question. 

Professor Collings, in his very able 
paper, has clearly depicted the marvel- 
ous change which has so suddenly come 
over the commercial relations of the 
United States towards other nations. 
This was in part due to the develop- 
ment of our industrial system, which 
had outgrown the confines of our own 
country and sought expansion abroad. 

Years before the World War thinking 
men had begun, perhaps dimly at first, 
to see what was coming. In this con- 
nection, one of the most significant 
utterances was that of President Mc- 
Kinley, just before his death, in his 
well-known Buffalo speech, in which he 
clearly recognized the need of a broader 
national conception of our foreign 
commercial relations. 


U. S. LEADERSHIP 


But it was the great World War that 
hastened and at the same time revealed 
the transformation. Suddenly all men 
came to realize our newly-achieved 
commercial, industrial and financial 
leadership of all nations. The world 
awakened to the realization that the 
United States led all other countries 
in the production of the great basic 


products on which civilization must 
ultimately rest—in the production of 
meat and wheat, of lumber and oil, of 


iron and steel, of cotton and corn, - 


of copper and coal. 

Our financial leadership had become 
no less undeniable. At least one-half 
of all the gold and perhaps one-half of 
all the wealth of the world had passed 
into the hands of the people of the 
United States, while at the same time 
upwards of twenty billion American 
dollars had been loaned to foreign 
countries or had found investment 
abroad. 

But with the close of the World War 
the increase of our national wealth and 
our foreign investments did not come 
to an end. Since that time approx- 
imately a billion dollars of American 
money has found investment abroad 
every year and perhaps another billion 
annually has found its way across the 
ocean in the form of immigrant remit- 
tances and tourists’ expenditures. At 
the same time, our foreign trade, ac- 
cording to Secretary Hoover, has in- 
creased thirty-seven per cent since 


1918, while no other country has been 
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able as yet to equal its trade level of 
that year. It must be perfectly ob- 
vious, therefore, to any thoughtful 
mind that the problem of our foreign 
investments, as well as of our interna- 
tional relations, has become one of the 
most pressing and important questions 
that confronts us to-day. 


DrvERGENT SCHOOLS oF THOUGHT 

We need to adopt a policy. The 
course we take should be one of choice 
and not of chance. There should be a 
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conscientious and wise selection of the 
road to be traveled and a steadfast 
purpose to follow it consistently. In 
order that the policy which we choose 
shall be a wise one, we should visualize 
clearly the alternative before us and the 
differences of opinion that now divide 
our people on this and other questions 
of our foreign relations. ‘There are in 
this country two divergent lines of 
thought, a distinct cleavage of public 
opiniononthissubject. Ontheoneside 
we have those who, for lack of a more 
accurate word, might be termed nation- 
alists. ‘Their ideal is that of a self-suffi- 
cient and self-contained nation.’ They 


believe that we should keep aloof from . 


Europe; that we should avoid all con- 
nection with the League of Nations and 
the World Court; and that our wisest 
policy is, in the main, one of isolation. 

They call attention to the vast, un- 
developed resources of this country and 
to the fact that never before in history 
has a nation become a great creditor, 
when its own natural resources were so 
comparatively little developed as those 
of the United States. They prefer our 
spending our money at home to foreign 
investments, which, moreover, they 
regard as fraught with danger. They 
are strongly opposed to everything that 
savors of imperialism or militarism. 
They are ready to grant immediate in- 
dependence to the Philippines and to 
withdraw from Haiti, San Domingo 
and \Niceragua. They frown on ar- 
maments, in general, and may, not 
unfairly, be termed as essentially 
pacifist. 

To these good people, Washington’s 
Farewell Address is not a dead letter, 
but a living truth. Its vital force was 
recently shown in the primary election 
held in my own state of Illinois. The 
Farewell Address was there referred 
to and quoted on innumerable plat- 
forms and the candidate for the United 
States Senate, who was thought to 


stand for a closer relation with Europe 
than his opponent, was overwhelmingly 
defeated. This school of thought is 
particularly strong in the South and 
West and, in many sections, is stressing 
the needs of agriculture and demanding 
farm-relief. 

The other school of thought might 
possibly be called the internationalist, 
although I wish it clearly understood 
that I am using both the terms “na- 
tionalist”’ and “internationalist’’ for 
the sake of convenience and classifica- 
tion, and am not claiming that they are 
accurate terminology. The sc-called 
nationalists insist upon the importance 
of industry and commerce and are . 
particularly strong in the eastern 
states. They believe in joining hands 
with Europe and in the wisdcm and 
benefit of foreign investment. They 
would probably favor the retention of 
the Philippines. While in no sense 
militarists, they believe thoroughly in 
naticnal defense and preparedness for 
war. ‘They are not averse to our coun- 
try becoming a member of the World 
Court. With regard to the Allied war- 
debts, they are in favor of liberal settle- 
ments with our debtor nations, urging, 
among other things, that such settle- 
ments would be of benefit to our com- 
mercial relations and increase our 
foreign trade, and incidentally pave the 
way for further loans and investments 
abroad. 

These opposing views have clearly 
shown themselves in the debates and 
votes in Congress on all questions in- 
volving our foreign relations, for Con- 
gress is a miniature of the nation and 
reflects the predominating opinion of 
the various sections of our country. 

It seems obvious to me that a wise 
policy will take fully into consideration 
these divergent views and will seek, if 
possible, to reconcile and harmonize 
them and thereby arrive at a just and 
wise decision. A policy of blindness 
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and drift would, to my mind, be the 


worst of all. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


I venture therefore to offer the fol- 
. lowing thoughts. The menace of war, 
its horrors and losses, are infinitely 
greater to-day than ever before and it 
is the height of folly to overlook these 
dangers. The ideal of a self-sufficient 
nation has reason back of it, although 
it should not supplant the ideal of a 
freer intercourse and a closer and more 
harmonious relation with other nations. 
No foreign policy, therefore, which 
could in any wise cripple development 
at home, would be justifiable. For 
this reason, the just demands of ag- 
riculture, for instance, should be heeded 
and, so far as possible, this country 
should be kept self-supporting. 

Commerce with countries less highly 
developed than those of Europe, whose 
products are, for the most part, non- 
competitive, should therefore be en- 
couraged. This applies particularly 
to South America, which can supply us 
with many things which we cannot 
produce in our own land. Closez and 
better commercial and other relations 
in the Western Hemisphere, therefore, 
are clearly of the greatest advantage 
and sound investments in such case can 
unquestionably be defended from the 
standpoint of the highest statesman- 
ship. 

In our relations with Europe we 
should seek to have the balance of 
trade between us adjusted and kept 
fairly even. Otherwise, we shall 
sooner or later reach the saturation 
point in our foreign investments. We 
cannot hope permanently to have our 
exports in excess of our imports and 
returns on our investments in other 
countries. 

In the present chaotic condition of 
international law and foreign relat:ons 


conditions, it is undoubtedly true that ` 


there will be an added danger with 
every American dollar which crosses 
the seas for investment abroad of in- 
ternational complications and possibly 
friction, and even war. But the 
remedy for this is not aloofness from 
Europe, nor our refraining from making 
sound investments there, but in an im- 
proved and more enlightened interna- 
tional order. 

In this connection, some of the 
remedies, or rather safeguards, which 
are designed to promote better in- 
ternational relations may be of interest. 
One is a resolution, now pending in the 
House of Representatives, introduced 
by Congressman Tinkham, which re- 
quests the President to call another 
Hague Conference for the purpose of 
codifying international law. While I 
realize fully that law is a progressive 
science and must be built up during a 
long course of years from precedent to 
precedent and by judicial decision, and 
that it will be impossible completely to 
codify international law under present 
conditions, yet I believe that substan- 
tial advance can be made in that direc- 
tion, and that now is the time to begin 
the work. 

In the absence of a complete code of 
international law, I believe also that 
the nations of the world might well 
consider the possibility of an agreement 
on a code of international ethics. If 
this idea should seem visionary and 
impractical, I would call attention to 
the fact that in this country the legal, 
medical and other callings have their 
codes of ethics, which are regarded as 
binding and which supplement existing 
law and undoubtedly tend to raise the 
standards of such professions. There 
is no difference in principle between 
individual or national and international 
morality. The best motto which we 
could adopt would be: “Nothing can 
be right between nations, which is 
wrong between men.” 
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Another resolution, also pending in 
Congress, is that of Senator Shipstead, 
which, among other things, would de- 
clare it as the policy and principle of 
this nation never to attempt to collect 
debts due to its nationals by force of 
arms, or, indeed, force of any kind. 
This might possibly be termed the 
Drago or South American doctrine. 
It should ke given most careful con- 
sideration as a declaration of national 
policy and principle. 

The coming Disarmament Confer- 
ence shoulc: also prove of the greatest 
importance. One of the lessons of the 
past is that great armaments are a 
constant incitement and temptation to 
war. With the reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments, may we not hope 
that the chances of war will be greatly 
lessened, end at the same time the 
danger of international friction dimin- 
ished, which may confront us at any 
time, and which might come with the 
repudiation or at least non-payment by 
some foreign country of its debts or of 
foreign nationals of their obligations to 
us? 

I strongly believe, also, that some 
method for the peaceful settlement by 
arbitration and mediation, and in some 
instances judicial decision, of interna- 
tional controversies is bound to come 
and should be encouraged. 

Above all, a change of heart among 
men and nations is most important and 
a different view should be taken of in- 
ternational commerce and finance. 
Co-operation rather than cut-throat 
competition should be our ideal. 
Much of the old spirit of mercantilism 
which was thought to have been 


destroyed by the iron logic of Adam 
Smith in his famous work, “The Wealth 
of Nations,” still lingers and hampers 
the fullest development of international 
commerce, and interferes with the best 
relation of nations one to the other. 
Foreign trade should not be regarded 
in terms of imperialism or militarism. 
It should not be looked upon as a 
struggle to conquer markets, but as a 
joint undertaking to develop the re- 
sources of the world and to benefit the 
human race by honest trade. The 
conception of mercantilism was that 
only one party to a bargain could profit 
thereby; the modern and true principle 
is that legitimate commerce benefits all 
parties concerned, seller and buyer 
alike. 
“Taw TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLES ” 


May we not indulge the hope that 
our country will take the lead not only 
in promoting beneficial trade between 
our own and other nations, but in 
furthering the spread of higher ideals 
in commerce, international morality 
and justice and in securing to mankind 
the greatest possible blessing that could 
be conferred upon the human race, a 
just and lasting peace? 

The policy of our country gs to its 
foreign investments should rest upon 
principles clearly conceived and de- 
votedly followed. By this course alone 
can prosperity and peace be assured. 
I close with the words of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, with which he concludes his 
great essay on “Self-Reliance” and 
which I might take as the text of this 
address-—-““Nothing can bring you 
peace but the triumph of principles.” 


The Practical Side of America’s New Foreign 
Investment Policy 


By Hon. Franxuin W. Fort 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


HE manner of selling investments 

to the American investor to-day is 
through a great educational campaign. 
I thought myself fairly well educated, 
but when I read the material that is 
submitted to the prospective investor 
on Poland and Finland and Japan and 
the other nations whose bonds are 
being offered to our people, I find that 
my education about these countries is 
very incomplete. We Americans, be- 
cause of the insularity of our life hereto- 
fore, have not had anything like a true 
appreciation of what the other nations 
of the world are, and of the industries 
and resources which they contain. To 
my mind, one of the chief events hap- 
pening in America as a result of our 
changed status is that we are beginning 
to find out in some degree what the 
rest of the world really is and has. 
While that enhances our pride perhaps, 
in being to-day the richest in resources 
and the most powerful, at the same 
time, as a result of this study, the gap 
which we theretofore thought in our 
pride existed between us and the 
rest of the world seems not nearly 
so wide because we have found that 
the rest of the world has more and 
is finer than we previously realized. 
Such education is bound to have its 
influence upon the future policy of 
this nation. 

It is very unfortunate that this edu- 
cation has come so closely after the 
dislocations of war, because having 
come when credit resources were 
strained to the utmost it has been ac- 
companied with loans at practically 


prohibitive rates of interest and of 
amortization,—the effect of which on 
the mind of the investor is to make the 
investment seem of less intrinsic value. 
We all think the security that is offered 
at four per cent interest is a better one 
than the one that is offered at eight 
per cent. We think the other man 
would not offer eight per cent if his 
security were as good. And, unfor- 
tunately, we in America are learning 
to invest abroad on an eight per cent 
basis. The securities we have been 
buying deserve, in most cases, a better 
rate and should secure it because of the 
resources and good faith of the nations 
to which we are making the loans and 
because of the fact that we are dealing 
so largely with nations, not corporate 
or individual borrowers. However, 
in my judgment, the education that we 
are getting will prove of tremendous 
value in stabilizing our foreign rela- 
tions for another reason, namely, it is 
reaching the interior of the country. 
I happen to be a member of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
which has recently been discussing the. 
great agricultural problems of America. 
Witness after witness coming from the 
Middle West and South has pointed 
out to us the necessity of developing 
the foreign markets for our prod- 
ucts by loans and credits. This is 
a completely revolutionary develop- 
ment in American thought. Hereto- 
fore, practically the only loaning 
to Europe or to other foreign na- 
tions has been done by the Atlantic 
seaboard. 
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? 
Errrect OF EDUCATION 


So we are to-day educating our whole 
people. Now what will be the result 
on our foreign policy? We have a 
parallel at home. All of our utility 
corporations in America, for the last 
fifteen years, have gone out on a cam- 
paign for increasing the investment of 
the people in their companies, in order 
to secure the good will, to add the self- 
interest of the consumer to his mere 
necessity which heretofore marked his 
only relation. The effect of this policy 
is certainly notable. The same thing 
is happening tothe people of the United 
States with reference to the rest of the 
world. Our people are putting their 
money abroad, and, as they continue 
to put it abroad in increasing measure, 
so will their interest increase in what 
happens abroad. For example, con- 
sider Great Britain. What must we 
Americans concede to Great Britain as 
a force in foreign affairs? I think we 
must concede that Great Britain in the 
last two generations, at least, has been 
the great stabilizing force in inter- 
national relations. Great Britain’s 
voice has been cast, generally speaking, 
in the interest of the avoidance of war. 
This has been partly because of the 
common sense and high calibre of 
British statesmanship, but I think even 
more so because Great Britain has had 
her money invested in every nation of 
the world and, therefore, one nation 
could not be scratched without hurting 
a British investor. Even the “‘isola- 
tionists, ” to whom Congressman Rath- 
bone has referred,! realize that America 
must endeavor to provide stabilization 
in the world and the avoidance of war. 
In that respect if we continue our new 
investment policy, I believe we will 
stand side by side with Great Britain in 
the maintenance of international peace. 

Great Britain has traditionally 


1See page 80. 


guarded the interests of her investors. 
I do not believe that’ our people are yet 
ready to go to the length that Great 
Britain has gone in this respect, and it 
is partly because we are not yet ready 
to give the governmental assurance of 
protection abroad that our investors 
are unwilling to ‘loan on lower rates of 
interest. We are not yet ready to go 
to the length that England has gone, 
largely because we are readier to 
concede to the rest of the world 
the right of self-determination as to 
their government and laws. Whether, 
as a result of foreign investment, we 
shall get away from this feeling is some- 
thing only the future can determine. 
Personally, I hope not. 


` DiscouRaGEes Wars 


Finally on this point, nothing that 
you can do with your money, whether , 
you are an individual or a nation, can 
prevent emotion or prevent emotion 
causing war. Most people regard 
their money very jealously, but I know 
of but few who when their pride or anger 
is touched will place their wealth ahead 
of the satisfaction of these human 
emotions. ‘Therefore, I do not believe, 
as some do, that the mere development 
of a foreign investment policy—any 
more with us than it did with Great 
Britain in 1914—will prevent us from 
taking that view of international 
affairs which causes us to proceed on 
the side we believe to be right, if the 
issue is put squarely up to us. However, 
it will have a tendency to restrain speed 
of action on minor grievances. It will 
help to build up in the nation a re- 
sisting force against being swept off 
our <eet, too speedily, on some trivial 
matter. Therefore, the growth of for- 
eign investment on the part of our 
people certainly means, in some de- 
gree at least, the limitation of the 
probability of our engaging further 
in war. 


a decent motive. 
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Abroad, we are known, and I think 
with some justice, as fundamentally 
selfish, because of the way we talk 
about ourselves. The idea of dollar 
diplomacy is the idea that Europe has 
of American diplomacy. The idea of 
the Shylock has been aided by the rates 
of interest and the terms of amortiza- 
tion which we have demanded on our 
loans and by our insistence on the 
settlement of the foreign debt to our 
nation. To me that is not a true 
picture of the heart of the American 
people. You will rarely get an Amer- 
ican openly and publicly to do a decent 
thing and admit that he is doing it for 
You have to give 


him some sort of a selfish reason for 
doing the thing that his heart dictates. 
He is rather ashamed of doing a good 
deed and feels like the small boy in 
school on the dunce stool must feel to 
be caught doing a good thing. But the 
heart of America is inherently sound 
and the people of this nation desire 
to do good by all the nations and all 
the peoples of the world. And. so 
personally I am delighted to see us 
getting an excuse for the future through 
our foreign investment policy—an 
excuse to step more readily and more 
easily into world affairs as aninfluence 
toward their stabilization and toward 
the prevention of war. 
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Present Tendencies in the Investment of American 
Capital in Europe 


By Lovis E. Van NORMAN 
Commercial Attache, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


NE of the most impressive and 

significant developments in the 
financial and economic history of the 
modern world is the shift of the United 
States from a debtor to a creditor 
nation. 

This change has in it potentialities 
for profound modifications in the for- 
eign policy of our country—modifica- 
tions much more profound and far- 
reaching than our people, as yet, 
apparently realize. 

Until the outbreak of the Great 
War, the United States was a debtor 
nation. For more than a hundred 
years foreign nations had been invest- 
ing heavily in American enterprises. 

In 1843, in a report by a Committee 
of the House of Representatives, it 
was estimated that our state and mu- 
nicipal governments were then in 
debt to Europe to the amount of at 
least $150,000,000, the bulk of which 
had been incurred between the years 
1821 and 1837. In addition there 
probably was foreign money invested 
in private enterprises in this country. 
Of these investments, however, we 
have no record. In 1880, the total 
of American securities held in Europe 
had increased to $2,000,000,000. By 
1899 it had reached $%3,300,000,000. 
Our period of investment abroad then 
began and, by the spring of 1914, with 
full allowance for our own foreign 
investments, we were a debtor nation 
to the amount of approximately $$,- 
000,000,000. At that time (according 
to rough estimates made by the United 
States Department of Commerce in 
its study of “The Balance of Inter- 
national Payments”) dur investments 


abroad probably totalled somewhat 
over $2,000,000,000. 


War Torns TIDE or INVESTMENTS 


The emergency of the war turned 
the tide. Such surplus as British, 
German, French and Belgian capi- 
talists then had at their command was 
directed to the battle fronts, instead of, 
as theretofore, to the development of 
foreign economic fields. The war also 
stimulated the need of the older conti- 
nent for American goods and credit. 

Between 1915 and 1920, every one 
of the leading European nations be- 
came a debtor to the United States. 
During these years, moreover, it has 
been estimated by conservative author- 
ities, Americans bought back more 
than %2,000,000,000 worth of American 
corporate and other securities which 
had been held in Europe. Since 1920 
another round billion has been re- 
turned to us. Then, because of Eu- 
rope’s war needs, a vast amount of new 
American capital was exported, prin- 
cipally inthe form of war loans. Loans 
by our government to the governments 
of foreign countries during the war, 
and the reconstruction period which 
followed, make up the largest single 
unit in this export of American capital. 
The total of these obligations, many 
of which have now been funded, with 
accrued interest, was well over $10,- 
000,000,000. They consist of (a) war 
crecits to foreign governments, (b) 
obligations assumed by those govern- 
ments for the purchase of materials 
of various kinds from the United States 
after the Armistice and (c) accrued 
interest on the obligations. 
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In the summer of 1914, our foreign 
investments consisted very largely of 
foreign branch plants in Canada, in 
mines, railroad and petroleum proper- 
ties in Mexico, in mines in Chile and 
Peru and in sugar enterprises in Cuba. 
It has been estimated that, of our total 
foreign investments at that time, more 
than a third (say, from $700,000,000 
to $800,000,000) were in Mexico; 
$450,000,000 in Canada and some 
$150,000,000 in Cuba. ‘The remainder 
was largely spread out in the ‘other 
Latin-American countries, in Europe, 
and in the Philippines and other 
regions of the Far East. To-day (ex- 
clusive of the amounts owed our 
government by other governments) 
our total foreign investments are more 
than $10,500,000,000. Capital from 
the outside world invested in American 
enterprises is probably around $3,- 
000,000,000. So that, in this spring 
of the year 1926, we are a creditor 
nation to the sum of at least $7,500,- 
000,000. This enormous sum is not 
only in the bonds of foreign govern- 
ments, states and municipalities, and 
in the securities of a widely diversified 
list of foreign industrial enterprises 
(the government of the foreign corpora- 
tion involved sometimes guaranteeing 
to support the issue) but also in the 
direct investments of American com- 
panies established abroad. 

As indicated, perhaps the most note- 
worthy feature of this list of the tasks 
to which our capital has set itself 
abroad is the change in the proportion 
invested in Europe. Immediately be- 
fore the war, Europe had only some 
$250,000,000 or $300,000,000 of our 
money. ‘To-day she has fully $2,500,- 
000,000. 


Nature of Our INVESTMENTS 


Our investments in Europe consist 
more largely of government securities, 
or government guaranteed obligations, 


than they do elsewhere. According - 
to the study of the Department of 
Commerce already referred to, $1,- 
825,000,000 has been invested in such 
securities by American investors. This 
sum represents about three quarters 
of our total European investments, 
while less than a quarter of our total 
investments in Latin-America consist 
of such items. 

There is another respect in which our 
investments in Europe differ from those 
elsewhere. ‘The investment of Ameri- 
can capital in European corporations 
has been largely in the bonds of these 
corporations and does not affect the 
control of such. For example, about 
$65,000,000 of German industrial se- 
curities were publicly offered in the 
United States during the latter part 
of 1924 and the first quarter of 1925. 
These are controlled entirely by Ger- 
man capital. On the other hand, only 
comparatively few loans have been 
publicly offered for the account of 
private enterprises in other parts of 
the world, which are not controlled 
by Americans. In this connection it 
is, of course, obvious that the develop- 
ment of American branch factories in 
countries of Western Europe is prac- 
tically restricted to a few special types 
of industries in which the American 
people excel, while our expansion in 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Latin- 
America has been practically unlim- 
ited by such considerations. 


SIGNIFICANCE or Dawes PLAN 


While strictly speaking the Dawes 
Plan was not the first expression of the 
American participation in the economic 
salvage of Europe after the war, it 
was a very significant act, which in- 
duced a new flood of loans to Europe. 
In point of time the Austrian recon- 
struction program, introduced under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, 
was the first. This required an inter- 
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national loan to place Austria on 
its feet, amounting to $185,000,000. 
Twenty-five million dollars of this 
loan were taken by American investors. 

In 1924, a reconstruction program 
for Hungary (very similar to the one 
applied in Austria) was imaugurated, 
and, of the international loan required 
for this purpose, $9,000,000 were taken 
in the United States. Sweden re- 
ceived a $30,000,000 loan which as- 
sisted her in the return to the gold 
standard, and the French government 
and French railroads and the National 
Mail Steamship lines (which enjoyed a 
government guarantee) borrowed al- 
most $150,000,000 in our investment 
market. The %100,000,000 (the so- 
called Morgan loan) was borrowed by 
the government largely for exchange 
stabilization purposes, and the rail- 
road loans, even though borrowed for 
other purposes, were of value in this 
connection. 

The German loan provided for in the 
Dawes Plan—the American portion of 
which amounted to $110,000,000— 
served the two-fold purpose of re- 
plenishing the gold reserve of the 
Reichsbank and serving as a medium 
for financing “Reparations in Kind.” 

The flotation in this country of 
foreign loans such as those mentioned 
above has created a demand for Ameri- 
can financial experts to inaugurate and 
administer financial reform. The work 
of the American members of the Com- 
mittee of Experts which drafted the 
Dawes Plan is a noteworthy instance 
of this co-operation. Mr. Seymour 
Parker Gilbert, formerly under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was appointed 
to the very important post of Agent 
General of Reparations, charged with 
_the task of supervising the transfer 
of funds deposited in the Reichsbank 
for reparations accounts. Mr. Jere- 
miah Smith, a prominent Boston 
attorney, was selected as Commissioner 


General of the League of Nations for 
Hungary. to administer the reconstruc- 
tion plan in that country. 

In all the Scandinavian countries 
private American funds have aided in 
financial and industrial recuperation 
of the losses sustained during and im- 
mediately after the war. In Sweden 
and Dermark, American credits have 
been closely identified with projects 
for the stabilization of exchanges. 
Several private industries in these 
countries—and Finland—owe their re- 
covery to American capital. Belgium 
also has received such assistance. 

Largely as a result of our engineering 
ability, moreover, American firms have 
been able to secure important con- 
tracts for the construction of highways, 
railroads, sanitary works, etc, im 
Latin-America, Europe and the Far 
Kast. Many of these projects have 
been financed by means of loans in the 
United States. These include hydro- 
electric plants in northern Italy, rail- 
road and port construction in Yugo- 
slavia, a wireless telegraph station for 
the Polish capital, the installation of a 
modern telephone system in Spain and 
two extensive development projects in 
Greece, the drainage of the Saloniki 
Plain and the building of a water 
system for the city of Athens. 


Facror or AMERICAN TOURISTS 


Among the factors which have been 
quite mportant in bringing our country 
before the eyes of the world in recent 
years, American tourists must be con- 
sidered. In 1924, according to records 
of the Bureau of Immigration, more 
than 300,000 of these tourists went 
abroad, not including those who vis- 
ited Canada. Besides, there are a 
large number of Americans who live 
abroad more or less permanently. 
According to the study of the Balance 
of Irternational Payments issued by 
the Department of Commerce, the 
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amount of money expended by tourists 
and Americans residing abroad is 
estimated to have amounted to about 
600,000,000 during 1924, of which at 
least $250,000,000 went to France. 

According to other figures compiled 
by the Department of Commerce for 
the year 1925, there were, in that year, 
79 government and 72 corporate flota- 
tions of foreign capital in the American 
investment market. Among the major 
flotations (including bankers’ loans 
and short term credits), 22 different 
countries were represented. ‘The total 
volume of new capital loans to foreign 
governments and corporations for the 
year was $1,031,000,000. This total 
does not, however, include our direct 
investments abroad which probably 
‘ amounted to a quarter of a billion 
dollars in 1925. Our private citizen 
investment in Europe since the war 
has increased at the rate of about 
1,000,000,000 a year. 

Taking all these items into considera- 
tion, it may be said that to-day the 
aggregate foreign holdings of American 
investors total over ten and a half 
billions, while our government loans 
abroad bring up our foreign credits to 
a total of around twenty-one billions. 
The combined total of investments now 
- exceeds the entire national wealth of 
the Dominion of Canada, and is more 
than double the wealth of Belgium. 
Put in another way, $10,500,000,000 of 
the wealth of the United States—or 
some $ per cent—is now at work out- 
side of our borders. 

This extraordinary shift in the inter- 
national balance sheet is the outstand- 
ing aspect of recent American history. 
Its implications reach far into our 
future as well as into the future of the 
rest of the world. 


NEED FOR AN INVESTMENT POLICY 


Have we, as a nation, an investment 
policy? We are beginning to have 


one. Has this become part of the 
texture of our larger policy as to for- 
eign affairs in general? Not yet, per- 
haps. Nevertheless, it must become an 
important factor in our general foreign 
policy m the not far distant future. 

Before the Great War, much of the 
success achieved by British and Ger- 
man commerce, particularly the latter, 
in foreign lands was due to the policy 
of what the Germans called investment 
in the “‘permanencies” (public utilities, 
as well as mines, etc.). Both of these 
countries had an enlightened foreign 
loan policy which went far deeper than 
the mere unloading of large amounts 
of goods on credit. It is perhaps a 
truism to say that only good can come 
from an intelligent co-operation in the 
economic rehabilitation of the econom- 
ic life of a country with which we 
expect to do business. 

Since the security and productivity 
of investments are always more or less 
dependent upon the political stability 
of governments and upon their aid to 
private interests which may compete 
with foreign investors, it is inevitable 
that the vast increase of American 
capital abroad has carried with it a 
need for somewhat fuller participation 
in the international, political, and 
economic developments that havetaken 
place in the world since the war and 
that are still going on rapidly. This 
is not a question of choice or decision. 
It is already a “fait accompli.” 

Our public official attitude toward 
loans abroad is set forth in at least 
three announcements, one of which is 
expressed in a Congressional resolution. 
The others may be found in public 
utterances of cabinet members. 

A Senate Concurrent Resolution, 
adopted in February of the present 
year, requests the President to direct 
the Departments of State, Treasury, 
and Commerce, the Federal Reserve 
Board and all other relevant govern- 
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ment agencies to refrain, without 
specific prior authorization from Con- 
gress, from in any way committing 
or engaging the responsibility of the 
government to any arrangement for 
assisting, supervising, or forcing by 
intervention or other means, the carry- 
ing out of financial agreements made 
by private American citizens with 
governments or citizens of other 
countries. 

In several recent public addresses, 
moreover, the Secretaries of State and 
Commerce (speaking on these matters, 
it may be assumed, with the knowledge 
and approval of the President) have 
let it be known that our government 
has advanced toward the formulation 
of a policy with regard to the invest- 
ment of American capital abroad at 
least far enough to insist upon as 
necessary preliminaries to any govern- 
ment approval of such investment, 
assurances that: 


1. The purposes for which the funds 
are used shall be identified with 
economic development-——not 
war. 


2. They shall not be applied to sus- 
tain or develop government 
monopolies (controls) of raw 
materials essential for the nor- 
mal peacetime consumption of 
our own people. 


It need not be feared, by those who 
know tke American character, that 
this tightening up of international 
economic connections will carry with 
it the danger that our foreign policy 
may be too strongly bound up with 
questions of financial expediency, to 
the neglect of those interests which 
affect the welfare of all classes and of 
the world at large. International 
peace and progress—it is safe to say— 
will always be of prime concern to 
Americans. 


Limitations upon the Adoption of any Foreign 
Investment Policy by the United States 


By Hon. Brecknvaipern Lona 
Washington, D. C. 


HE question under discussion con- 

cerns not only the‘advisability of 
some form of policy to direct our foreign 
investments but concerns also the ques- 
tion whether—or not—a policy is 
susceptible of adoption and pursuit. 

The first speaker has quite properly 
differentiated between policy to be 
pursued by the bankers or persons 
lending money abroad, and policy to 
be pursued by the government itself. 
Once a definite policy be accepted by 
the government the private citizen may 
direct the course of his foreign loans in 
conformity therewith and may make 
loans, or not, as he believes the United 
States Government will add to the 
security of his investment. 

But it is advisable to inquire as to the 
probability of there being adopted by 
the government any fixed and definite 
policy so that it may be referred to as 
and relied on as the policy of the govern- 
ment of the United States, 

It is quite true that our government 
has not had a very well defined policy 
in that respect, and probably true that 
our government cannot determine on 
and announce one with any reasonable 
assurance on the part of the banker 
that it will be adhered to. The reasons 
which underlie that statement lie in the 
form of our constitutional government. 


CoNSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTIONS 
Foreign policy is placed, by the 
Constitution, m the hands of the 
President. Over his actions there is 
no control by other branches of the 
government except, first, that treaties 
i 92 


entered into by the Executive must, 
before ratification, be consented to by 
two-thirds of the Senate; second, that 
aggressive action directed by the Presi- 
dent cannot plunge us into formal war 
without action by both houses of the 
Congress and, third, that the agents 
selected by the head of the govern- 
ment, whom he intends to send abroad 
as diplomatic and consular represent- 
atives, must be confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Except for these cardinal restrictions 
on the power of the President he has 
practically a free hand. He can make 
agreements with other governments. 
He can hold all manner of conversations 
with the accredited representatives of 
other governments and can commit 
himself and the executive arm of our 
government to any course of action not 
prohibited by the Constitution—but 
his commitment will not bind his suc- 
cessor in office unless it be given the 
formal sanction of a treaty, duly con- 
sented to by the Senate. Even a treaty 
can be nullified in whole or in part by 
a subsequent act of the Congress. 

But “foreign policies”—so called— 
and as we understand this phrase—are 
not usually expressed by treaties. We 
are wont to speak of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as one of the principal elements of 
our policy. It has not been defined by 
treaty nor by legislation and it is doubt- 
ful if it has been so phrased as to be 
expressive of an understanding which 
would be universally accepted. Its 
name is generally accepted as indicating 
a policy to which we adhere but which 
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depends, for its continuance, not on 
any formal agreement, not on any law, 
but simply on an expression of Presi- 
dent Monroe which was an articulation 
of the sentiment of the country at that 
time and which has since been supported. 

I cite it simply to show the rather 
informal nature of policies. They are 
not exactly ephemeral but they have 
no formal existence. So, when we dis- 
cuss the policy of the United States 
Government in regard to foreign in- 
vestments, we discuss the possibility 
of an informal attitude of mind of the 
person who happens to be at that time 
President of the United States. We 
have not been in the foreign invest- 
ment field Jong enough to have a public 
attitude of mind on the subject. The 
field is not susceptible of fixation by 
legislative act nor by treaty—and a 
succeeding President might have dif- 
ferent ideas about it. 

But even if Presidents succeeding one 
another through several administra- 
tions should have the same point of 
view and should desire to establish a 
policy concerning loans or investments 
in foreign fields made by private citi- 
zens, so that the policy would be of 
such character as to be of benefit to the 
security-holders in this country, it 
would develop that an aggressive 
policy would be at variance with other 
of our policies. 

We have an unwritten code of the 
government for the guidance of the 
executive branch, to eschew any action 
which would be an interference in the 
internal affairs of another country. 
Suppose a doan be made by private 
citizens to the government of any 
particular country, the security for 
which will be custom receipts. Or, if it 
is not custom receipts which is given for 
security, let us assume the government 
of the borrowing country guarantees 
the payment of the loan. Again sup- 
pose the payments are defaulted. A 


private citizen cannot go down and 
collect his money. He goes to our 
government and presents his request 
for assistance. Our government 1s 
sympathetic—but what can it do? It 
can request payment. It can with- 
draw diplomatic recognition. It can 
send a fleet of war ships. But it 
cannot land troops or take aggressive 
steps which would amount to war 
unless the Congress declares war and 
furnishes the money to carry it on— 
and it is doubtful, indeed, that the 
present cr any recent Congress would 
declare war on such a statement of 
facts, and improbable that any Con- 
gress in the near future would do so. 
Without such a declaration, the ex- 
ecutive branch is without authority. 
And, without that authority, there is 
no power to carry through an aggres- 
sive policy. In consequence, the Ameri- 
can citizens who underwrite foreign 
loans exercise considerable care in 
choosing the governments to which 
advances are made, for they well 
understand the limitations on the 
power of the President. 

So that a non-aggressive policy on 
the part of our government as regards 
foreign investments—and as regards 
the support which the government 
can give to American investments 
abroad—is part and parcel of our 
general policy of “non-interference” 
in the internal affairs of another state. 
And, if that applies to loans to foreign 
governments it apples with even 
greater force to private investments 
in other lands. 


In PRIVATE INVESTMENT FIELDS 


In the latter field—of private in- 
vestments-—there are even greater 
obstacles. Weinsistuponoursovereign 
right to make laws as we see fit for 
the internal management of this 
country. We hope they are always 
just. But, since we insist upon our 
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own rights in that respect, we recognize 
a similar right in other governments 
and realize that the property of Ameri- 
can citizens in foreign lands is subject 
to the laws of the land in which it lies. 
We hope these laws are just and can 
use our diplomatic good offices to 
bring injustice to the attention of a 
government which seems bent on an- 
other course—and, fortunately, the 
points of view of the different countries 
as regards justice usually coincide. 
But where they differ, we are con- 
fronted with our “non-interference” 
policy—uniless, of course, the violation 
is of such drastic character as to reflect 
upon the honor and safety of the 
United States—in which case the 
Congress would probably agree with 
the President that aggressive action 
would be justifiable. 

But, taken as a whole, it cannot be 
said we have had, have, or will have, 
in the near future an aggressive policy 
as regards foreign investments. 

On the other hand, we have an 
incipient policy of “advice” in the 
matter of foreign loans—whether des- 
tined to public or private borrowers. 
As far as I am informed on the subject, 
this was started under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Wilson and found its first 
expression in the arrangement for 
the Chinese Consortium. Under the 
terms of this Consortium the bankers 
composing the present American group 
agreed to submit to the Department 
of State the terms and conditions of 
prospective loans so that the gov- 
ernment might be in a position to 
suggest to the bankers, before the 
loan was made, that the terms of the 
agreement affecting security, default 


and payment, ought to be in har- 
mony with the general policy of the 
government. 

This procedure has been followed 
on several occasions since and might 
ripen into a policy if it is consistently 
adhered to, but it can never be more 
than a restrictive policy. By that I 
mean one which will serve as a brake 
on the “impetuosity” of prospective 
lenders of money abroad who implace 
conditions upon the borrowing nation 
which, in case of default, might be 
difficult, if not impossible, for our 
government, having in mind its non- 
interference policy, to support. Knowl- 
edge, on the part of the banker that 
the government cannot support a 
proposed condition, might later save 
the government trouble, the banker 
prestige and parts of the investing 
public from loss. 

These are policies of a non-aggressive 
sort which this government has under- 
taken and it can undertake similar ones. 
But it seems to me that the general 
policies of the government are such as 
to prevent any really aggressive sup- 
port to foreign investments (except of 
course diplomatic support in well 
defined cases); that constitutional limi- 
tations are such that no fixed aggres- 
sive policy can be developed unless 
the publie point of view changes; and 
that the public point of view will 
not change so as to permit of expression 
as a national policy until there has 
been an increase in the number of 
holders and a geographical representa- 
tion of holders of foreign investments 
far in excess of the present quotas— 
so far in excess as to place that policy 
many years in the future, if ever. 


Foreign Investment Policies and their Relation to 
International Peace 


By Grorce W. Epwarps, FPa.D. 


N formulating the foreign invest- 
ment policy of the United States 
for the future, it is well to review the 
course followed by creditor nations in 
the past. Although foreign invest- 
ments were undertaken by the Greeks, 
and the Romans, the cities of northern 
Italy, and later the towns of The 
Netherlands, nevertheless the export 
of capital developed on a large scale 
only after the Industrial Revolution, 
and so may be regarded as essentially a 
modern movement. For the purpose of 
this paper consideration will be given 
to the century immediately preceding 
the Great War. Within this period the 
international movement of capital 
increased steadily until the second 
decade of the 20th century, when the 
overseas investments of England, 
France and Germany expanded to 
many billions. 

In the development of these holdings 
the Continental creditor countries, 
consciously or unconsciously, followed 
certain practices which in the end 
proved inimical to international peace. 
These practices, for they can hardly be 
called policies, will now be reviewed. 


Practices of CREDITOR COUNTRIES 


A considerable portion of the inter- 
national loans granted in the prewar 
period were applied to unproductive 
purposes. Millions upon millions of 
dollars were loaned for the preparation 
or for the conduct of war, and to this 
end the munition makers of Europe 
were kept occupied in supplying arma- 
ment to rival nations in the Balkans, 
the Far East, and South America. 
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Foreign loans were often dictated by 
political exigencies. In most of the 
Continental lending countries inter- 
national finance was forced to serve as 
the handmaiden of diplomacy. This 
end was accomplished through govern- 
mental control of the stock market. 
Thus the Berlin Stock Exchange Com- 
mission (Zulassungstelle) was frequent- 
ly required by the German government 
to grant or withhold credit to foreign 
borrowers according to whether or not 
they complied with the wishes of 
Wilhelmstrasse.! As early as 1880 the 
French Minister of Finance exercised 
the right to extend or rescind listing 
privileges on the Paris Bourse.? Ac- 
cordingly, the Bourse was compelled 
on the one hand to admit Russian 
bonds while at the same time to reject 
the stock of the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration.’ Due to governmental insist- 
ence, libsral financial aid was given to 
Russia to assure her friendship.‘ 

Prewar loans were granted without 
full consideration of the interests of 
either the domestic investors, as ulti- 
mate lenders or the foreign borrowers. 
Since politica] rather than business 
factors dominated the extension of 
credit, zhe interests of investors were 
given secondary consideration. Also, 
the Continental money markets were 
essentially monopolistic in nature, for 
the large banks in each financial center 
were usually bound by a mutual under- 

1 Grunsel——Economtic Protectionism, p 281 

2 Vidal-——Htstory of the Parts Bourse, p. 261. 


3 Annals of the Academy of Political and Soctal 
Scrence, November, 1916, pp. 88-40. 


í Tard:eu-—France and the Alltances, p. 88. 
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standing whereby each was assigned 
special territory which no other finan- 
cial institution was expected to invade. 


As a result, borrowers had to pay ` 


dearly for their money, in some cases as 
high as eighteen per cent. Besides, 
the political needs of the day often 
forced the banks to demand onerous 
conditions which at times seriously 
impaired the sovereignty of the debtor 
states. 

Nationalist control was usually ap- 
plied in the event of bankruptcy. Since 
loans were generally made for un- 
productive ends, for political reasons, 
and without consideration for the 
interests of the borrowers, they fre- 
quently defaulted on their obligations 
to foreign lenders. These in tum 
often resorted to forceful measures and 
tried to collect their debts “at the 
point of the bayonet.” In many cases 
the creditor nation acted alone in 
seeking to obtain payment. Such 
national control was followed by 
unsatisfactory results. This policy 
aroused the jealousy of other nations 
which suspected, and often justly so, 
that single action was being taken to 
derive some political advantage for the 
government itself rather than to secure 
reimbursement for the bondholders. 
Again, the cost of such action was often 
high. This expense was being incurred 
by the nation not only in the interests 
of its own citizens who held the de- 
faulted securities, but for all bond- 
holders regardless of their nationality, 
while the taxpayers of one country 
were compelled to pay the bill. 

These practices thus briefly outlined 
were necessarily followed by conflicts 
between the debtor states and the im- 
perialist creditor nations, and in the 
end among the latter themselves. In 
view of these results there has devel- 
oped a considerable literature which 
accepts the rather fatalistic economic 
philosophy that foreign investment is 


essentially imperialistic in the sinister 
sense of the terms, and must inevitably 
be followed by international default.’ 
Even so conservative a writer as H. C. 
Adams states that “the granting of 
foreign credit is the first step toward ` 
the establishment of an aggressive 
foreign policy and, under certain con- 
ditions, leads inevitably to conquest and 
occupation.”’® International finance 
need not necessarily assume an 
imperialistic nature if it avoids the 
practices described above, and instead 
follows constructive policies which will 
in the end render it a force for world 
peace rather than for war. 


Forurs Poticrss 


What, then, should be the policies of 
international finance in the future? 

(1) Loans should be granted for 
productive purposes. The test of a 
productive purpose is simple. It is any 
object which leads to the creation 
rather than the destruction of wealth. 
Concretely, it means giving the bor- 
rower funds for the purchase of power 
plants rather than dreadnoughts, for 
the buying of modern high power en- 
gines instead of the latest type of 
seventy-five centimeter guns. 

(2) As a corollary, loans should be 
extended for economic reasons. While 
it is impossible to divorce the govern- 
ment from business, particularly in 
international transactions which bring 
the citizens of one country m contact 
with those of another, nevertheless the 
government can adopt a passive rather 
than an active rôle. 

(3) Loans should be extended with 
due regard to the interests of the in- 
vestors and of the borrowers. 

(4) Cases of bankruptcy should be 
settled by international control. 


5 Hobson, J. A —Imperialtem A Study; Lenin, 
Nikolai—Impertalism the Final Stage of Capital- 
ism 


6See Publio Debts, p. 25. 
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U.S. Poricres 


Is the United States, as the world’s 
leading creditor, pursuing these policies? 

A growing proportion of our loans are 
being granted for productive purposes. 
The volume of government guaranteed 
loans declined from eighty-eight per 
cent in 1924 to sixty-three per cent in 
1925. In terms of dollars our corpo- 
rate loans increased from $103,000,000 
to 8384,000,000.’ 

Loans are granted with a minimum of 
governmental interference. Under the 
ruling of 192%, American bankers are 
requested to submit the details of con- 
templated foreign bond issues to the 
State Department, which then replies 
whether or not the particular loan is 
contrary to public policy. This ruling 
has been applied mainly in connection 
with the efforts of the United States 
Government in bringing to a settlement 
the claim which it holds against foreign 
nations. 

"Balance of International Payments wn 1926, 


U.S Department of Commerce, Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 99, p. 16. 


The terms of the loans floated in the 
New York market have been equitable 
for the interests of the investors and for 
the borrowers. A comparison of the 
terms cf bonds floated in the prewar 
money market with those issued in 
New York show that the latter are 
technically better as to security, matu- 
rity and redemption and so are more 
satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
investor. At the same time foreign 
borrowers have not been subjected to 
conditions which affect their national 
dignity or impair their sovereignty. 
In general, the New York market is not 
monopolistic as were the prewar mar- 
kets, but on the contrary is highly 
competitive and so borrowers are 
assured of fair treatment. 

The United States has participated 
actively in the settlement of cases of 
insolvency by international control, as 
seen in the case of Austria-Hungary and 
Germany. Even in the prewar period 
it was the most vigorous opponent of 
national intervention by creditors act- 
ing against South American debtors. 
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Some Facts Underlying the Relationship Between 
the United States and Russia 


By Hon. ALBpRT C. Rircare 
Governor of Maryland 


wish to outline briefly the facts, as 

I understand them, leading up to 

the one great question between the 

United States and Russia. That ques- 

tion is, should our government extend 

diplomatic recognition to the Soviet 
government of Russia or not? 

Upon the deposition of Nicholas H 
the United States was one of the first 
countries to recognize the new provi- 
sional government under Kerensky. 
The Kerensky government was short 
lived, and then came the dictatorship 
by the Bolsheviks under Lenin and 
Trotzky. We still continued relations 
of a sort with Russia, but withdrew 
our consular and diplomatic represent- 
atives in the spring of 1918 after the 
treaty of Brest Litovsk, and since then 
we have had no diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet government. 


ExistinG RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


There have, however, been many 
important points and instances of con- 
tact between the two countries. 

In 1918 American troops took part 
in an attempt, sponsored by France 
and Great Britain, to overthrow the 
Bolshevik government. 

In 1919 we furnished aid to Admiral 
Kolchak in his Siberian campaign 


against the Bolsheviks. When Omsk, 


the capital of Siberia, was taken, 
American Red Cross supplies valued at 
$10,000,000 fell into Bolshevik hands. 
President Wilson sent a special rep- 
resentative, Mr. William C. Bullitt, to 
Russia to study the Soviet government, 
and following Mr. Bullitt’s report 
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there was a movement, which did not 
materialize, to have Russia take part in 
a conference at the Isle of Princes near 
Constantinople with the purpose of 
settling her relations with the Allies 
and with the Ottoman Empire and its 
dependencies. 

During the great famine of 1921-22 
the American Relief Administration 
sent millions of dollars’ worth of grain 
and food supplies to Russia, which 
were distributed, under the direction 
of General Haskell, in accordance with 
an agreement between the A. R. A. and 
the Soviet government. By the terms 
of this agreement all American citizens 
imprisoned in Russia were released. 
This American relief ceased in the 
summer of 1923. 

From time to time since then Ameri- 
cans have gone to Russia to observe 
conditions or to obtain concessions 
from the Soviet government. 

Previous to the Revolution, our 
import and export business with Russia 
was but a small fraction of our foreign 
trade. Certain American houses had 
extensive interests there, such as the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, the 
International Harvester Company, the 
Standard Oil Company and several 
banks and insurance companies. Nearly 
all of these were taken over by the 
Soviet government. In most cases 
restitution and compensation claims 
have not been adjusted. 

It is understood that during the year 
ending last October, the United States 
furnished thirty per cent of all Soviet 
imports, and that the trade between 
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the two countries in 1924-25 was almost 
$108,000,000 as against $48,000,000 in 
the prewar year of 1918. 

For the past two and a half years 
there has been a Soviet commercial 
delegation in this country buying goods 
here, principally agricultural imple- 
ments. 

A postal agreement with Russia has 
been established, and some American 
concessions have been granted, notably 
the concession to the Harriman inter- 
ests for mining manganese ore. 


Can U.S. AFFORD to [anorEe Russia? 


Our State Department, neverthe- 
less, has steadfastly refused to accord 
diplomatic recognition to the Soviet 
government. Our position has been 
that no matter how extensive and 
satisfactory business relations between 
the people of the two countries may be, 
still diplomatic recognition cannot 
come until the Soviet government 
acknowledges Russia’s pre-Revolution 


debts, agrees to adjust the claims of' 


American citizens whose property has 
been confiscated and in general demon- 
strates a willingness to conform to our 
ideas of her obligations as a nation. 

The United States is the only one of 
the great powers which has not recog- 
nized the Soviet government. England, 
France, Italy, Germany and Japan all 
have done so. Whether we should do 
so depends in large measure upon the 


attitude we take upon several impor-- 


tant considerations. 

How relevant is the fact that we may 
not need Russia economically? 

Should we establish diplomatic rela- 
tions in order to assure protection to 


American citizens who do business with 
Russia on so large a scale? 

How important is it that Russia 
seems to be modifying extensively her 
socialistic program, and apparently 
recognizes that Socialism can only come 
as a gradual growth? How important 
is it that Bolshevism seems to have 
failed in Russia, and apparently need 
no longer be feared as a world force or 
an American danger? 

The Soviet government, while a 
dictatorship of the minority, appears 
to be the only form of government that 
can hold Russia together. At any 
rate, it is doing so. It is a going con- 
cern, maintains order and is obeyed. 
Its opponents may be many, but they 
seem hopelessly divided and incapa- 
ble of any sort of united action. 
Far removed from American ideals of 
democracy as the Soviet government 
may be, it still seems to suit Russia. 

To what extent would the recogni- 
tion of a government whose principles 
are the opposite of our own give coun- 
tenance to theories and practices of 
government which might be injurious 
here? To what extent would that 
give the Soviets a “clean bill of health,” 
so to speak, before the world? 

How long are we justified, under all 
the circumstances, in declining to 
recognize the government which the 
people of another country have estab- 
lished for themselves, and which main- 
tains ordered authority there? 

These are some of the questions 
which go straight to the heart of the re- 
lations between Russia and the United 
States, and which directly concern, too, 
the eccnomic stability of the world. 


U. S. Recognition of Soviet Russia Essential to World 
Peace and Stabilization 


By Coronm. Raymonp ROBINS 
Chicago, TL. 


T is now nearly eight years since I 
left Russia, having served there in 
the American Red Cross, military and 
diplomatic missions of the United 
States. Several months of the Pro- 
visional Government and some eight 
months of the Soviet power had passed 
under my observation. Being suffi- 
ciently close to the outdoor realities 
to know, when the Bolshevik revolution 
culminated on the seventh of Novem- 
ber, 191'7, that this was the end of the 
Kerensky régime, I began immediately 
to deal with the Soviets then under the 
leadership of Lenin, Trotsky and their 
associates. For eight months I tested 
the will and the power of these leaders 
and the dominion of Soviet control. 
Returning to the United States in 
June, 1918, and reporting to our gov- 
ernment at Washington, I advised 
against military intervention and urged 
American co-operation with the Rus- 
sian people struggling to find their way 
to a long delayed freedom. I gave 
evidences to prove that Lenin and 
Trotsky were sincere and trusted lead- 
ers of the conscious Russian masses— 
however wrong might be their political 
and economic theories; that the Bol- 
sheviks were fundamentally opposed 
to the German military autocracy; and 
that the Soviets would probably hold 
power for the period of the war and 
possibly much longer. J recommended 
the sending to Russia of a competent 
diplomatic and business mission to 
negotiate a modus vivendi for dip- 
lomatic and economic relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 
For these views there was generous 


denunciation here and in other lands. 
These critics, claiming a superior 
knowledge of the Russian situation, 
declared that Lenin and Trotsky were 
thieves, murderers and German agents; 
that the Bolshevik revolution was a 
German-directed conspiracy against 
the Allies; and that the Soviet power 
must fall within a few weeks. 

Now after nearly eight years Lenin’s 
tomb is the scene of the daily pil- 
grimage of simple Russian folk, who 
regard him as their great liberator, 
Trotsky shares in the highest offices 
of the Russian government, and the 
Soviet power is known by all informed, 
intelligent and disinterested persons 
to be the most stable social control 
in Europe. To-day Russia'‘is governed 
by the oldest continuous party cabinet 
in the Old World. 

Alone and outlawed, after the most 
appalling sacrifices in the Great War, 
followed by the even greater sacrifices 
due to civil conflict, famine, pestilence 
and the production destroying theories 
of Communism, Russia has now sta- 
bilized the most fundamental economic 
revolution of history, and is under a 
system of limited capitalism and state 
socialism approaching prewar produc- 
tion in many of the essentials of civi- 
lized life. Her working people enjoy 
the best labor standards in Europe, 
she has adopted the most comprehen- 
sive program for general popular educa- 
tion ever accepted by a responsible 
government, and the most humane pro- 
visions for the welfare of women and 
children yet legalized in the Old World. 

Despite the heavy handicap of non- 
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recognition—without embassy nor con- 
sulates—-American business men are 
successfully operating important con- 
cessions and Russian trade in cotton 
alone has brought some one hundred 
million dollars into the United States 
during the last two years. America 
is the only first-class power that has 
not recognized the Soviet government. 
Is our government less stable and are 
` our people less immune from the virus 
of Communism than the governments 
and peoples of the Old World? Every 
student knows that the exact opposite 
is true. Communism has made and 
will make less headway in these United 
States than in any other land. Why 
should American business and trade 
be longer handicapped by a futile 
non-intercourse policy with the greatest 
potential market for our manufactures 
and certain raw materials remaining 


on this earth? 


War NoN-RECOGNITION SHOULD 
CEASE 


If we were as realistic as the British 
or the French I would recommend 
immediate recognition of the Soviet 
government of Russia by the govern- 
ment of the United States. In doing 
this, we would not approve of that 
government, nor of its methods, moral, 
economic or political. This fact is so 
well settled by the principles and prec- 
edents of international law that I 
decline to stress it. But the long 
sustained propaganda against and mis- 
representation of Soviet Russia has 
doubtless made this forthright action 
politicallyimpossibleforus. ‘Therefore, 
as a practical method I recommend 
that we send a competent diplo- 
matic and business mission to Russia, 
authorized to confer with the proper 
representatives of the Soviet govern- 
ment regarding the debts due the 
United States, the settlement of claims 
due our citizens for the confiscation of 


their property in Russia, and general 
provisions for intercourse, trade and 
commerce between America and Rus- 
sia. Such an effort for re-establish- 
ment of normal relations between 
Russia and the United States 1s de- 
manded by the following considera- 
tions: 

First. Non-recognition is a sort of 
continuing casus belli between the two 
countries. It seems to justify prop- 
aganda for and against such recogni- 


tion in both lands. It feeds the passion 
of international hatred, and promotes 
bitterness and misunderstanding. 


Such a policy is in direct conflict 
with cur international action for more 
than a hundred years. Our historic 
policy has always been to recognize 
the de facto government and having 
made provisions for intercourse and 
trade, to refuse any alliance that would 
bind our future relationships. Under 
this policy Washington recognized the 
revolutionary government of France 
in its worst form. Under this policy 
we kept out of the affairs of Europe, 
and became the strongest government 
and the most prosperous people in the 
world. Under this policy of normal 
relations and friendly intercourse and 
trade with all nations—but alliances 
with none—we won the esteem of the 
peoples of all lands, and opened all the 
markets of the world for the commerce 
of the United States. 

Second. Recognition of Russia has 
been opposed by those persons who 
fear that such recognition would result 
in an increase of communist propaganda 
in this country. Is it not more rea- 
sonable to believe that recognition 
woulc have just the opposite effect? 
With a Russian ambassador at Wash- 
ington and an American ambassador 
in Moscow we could protect much 
more 2ffectively against any communist 
propaganda from Russian sources. 
As it is now, communist propaganda in 
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America is of no moment in Moscow, 
and then its suppression would be a 
matter of economic concern to the 
Soviet government. I am not greatly 
excited about this propaganda. This 
is not because of the efficiency of the 
“bomb squads,” but rather because 
of my conviction that communist 
institutions are alien to the genius of 
our political ‘and economic nature, 
while democratic institutions are in 
harmony with that nature. None the 
less I would like to quiet the terrible 
unrest of some of our witch-hunters, 
who are otherwise sane and useful 
citizens. Class hatred and material- 
istic Communism are diseases engen- 
dered by the class-poisoned conditions 
of the Old World. They wither and 
die in the atmosphere of free, religious, 
political and economic institutions. 
To be fearful of the stability of Ameri- 
can social control because of the patter 
of the communist soap-boxer is treason 
to the strength of our government, and 
unworthy of any mind capable of 
understanding the foundations of our 
social order. 

Third. There can be no real dis- 
armament nor assurance of inter- 
national peace so long as our policy of 
isolating Russia is continued. The 
economic burden of vast armaments 
and the threat of war are the heaviest 
and most durable curses of the modern 
world. Every effort toward disarma- 
ment and a guarantee of lasting peace 
is doomed to failure so long as Russia 
has one of the largest standing armies 
in Europe and remains isolated from 
the fellowship of nations. 

Fourth. The economic stabilization 
of Europe cannot be effectively main- 
tained until the natural resources of 
Russia and the consumption power of 
the Russian people for imports from 
other lands, once again plays its normal 
part in the currents of world economic 
life. Soviet Russia embraces nearly 


one-seventh of the earth’s surface and 
contains some one hundred and forty 
millions of people. Within her bound- 
aries are more untilled fertile acres, 
more untouched forests of valuable 
timber and more unmined mineral 
resources than is possessed by any 
other nation. 

Fifth, The Russian market is po- 
tentially the greatest undeveloped 
economic resource now left in this 
world. Already our foreign trade has 
begun to slow down. The need of 
foreign markets for our surplus prod- 
ucts grows in urgency and importance 
from month to month. Russia con- 
tains vast stores of gold, manganese, 
oils and timber and she has a practical 
monopoly of flax, furs and platinum. 
She needs our tractors, machinery, 
motors, metals, chemicals, typewriters 
and cotton. American capital and 
technical ability are indispensable for 
the adequate development in any near 
future of Russian resources and trade. 
The opportunities of this market 
should be open to American labor and 
capital on the best terms. Such con- 
cessions as have been secured by bona 
fide American business men have been 
profitable and the relations with the 
Soviet authorities have been satis- 
factory—despite the burdensome con- 
ditions of non-recognition. Why 
should American business continue to 
suffer this handicap in securing our 
share of Russian trade? 

Sixth. ‘There is no principle that 
justifies our recognition of the present 
Italian government that would not 
justify our recognition of the present 
Russian government. Mussolini is as 
contemptuous of constitutional forms 
and democratic methods as was Lenin. 
His black shirts are in principle the 
same ruthless domination by force of 
the helpless masses of the people as 
was ever charged against Lenin’s Red 
guard. His dictatorship in Italy is 
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the same thing in method as the dicta- 
torship of Lenin in Russia. The 
argument used by the eminent inter- 
national banker Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont, in justification of Mussolini’s 
régime; in which he said, “As to the 
matter of liberalism, the question 
seems to me,—to be liberal enough to 
let Italy have the sort of government 
she seems to want,” I believe to be the 


true American doctrine and we invoke | 


it on behalf of the Russian people and 
the Soviet government. 

Seventh. The Russian people have 
a special and notable genius and are 
capable of a high place in the intellec- 
tual and moral leadership of mankind. 
Their character and geographical posi- 
tion gives them a dominant place in 
the Far East. Co-operation between 
Russia and America is the key to the 
solution of every international problem 
in the Orient. To force Russia into 
an Oriental triumvirate inimical to 
the Occidental nations is colossal 
diplomatic folly. To be indifferent 
to the injury to world civilization that 
can result from the continued effort 
by America to isolate Russia, is to 
confess ignorance of these potencies 
as well as moral bankruptcy in inter- 
national affairs. 


MAKING AMENDS 


-Let us speak frankly. There are 
individuals and groups in this country 


and other lands that oppose the recog- . 


nition of Russia by the United States 
because of selfish interests, and there 
are individuals and groups that favor 
such recognition for the same ulterior 
reasons. Neither group is entitled 
to our consideration in the settlement 
of this momentous question. 

Except in the splendid service of the 
American Relief Administration, under 
the wise and courageous leadership of 
Colonel Haskell, our past policy in 


relation to the Soviet government of 


Russia has been a tragedy of errors. 
We have aided in stamping Bolshe- 
vism in instead of stamping it out. 
In obedience to an official diplomatic 
view, largely the product of the tea 
table chatter of émigrés and the prop- 
aganda of groups having 9a, selfish 
interest in the hoped for return of the 
old order in Russia, we shared in a 
costly and futile military intervention 
that sent American boys to die uselessly 
in Siberia and north Russia. We 
participated in a savage embargo 
that brought privation and death to 
Innocent women and children. We 
have been brutal and ruthless in dealing 
with helpless immigrants, while under 
the sweep of panic fears and prejudices 
aroused to fever heat by propaganda 
lies. To bolster this mistaken policy 
we ptblished under the seal of the 
United States the feeble forgeries 
knowr. as the Sisson documents, that 
had keen rejected as stupidly false 
by the Allied Secret Service in 
Russie. 

After eight years of this furtive and 
futile policy, during which the Soviet 
government has been doomed to die 
daily, that government is more stable 
and powerful now than at any other 
hour of its existence. Is it not time 
to substitute sanity and common sense 
for hvsteria and lying propaganda in 
dealing with the Russian question? 
Let our government send to Russia a 
competent diplomatic and business 
mission and Jet them sit down at a 
table with the representatives of the 
Russian government. Then if that 
government declines a reasonable set- 
tlement of the debt due our govern- 
ment, to compensate those of our 
citizens whose property was confiscated 
and to give reasonable guarantees 
against official support of communist 
propaganda in this country—let this 
commission return and report the facts 
to the government and people of the 
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Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy Does Not Justify 
U. S. Recognition Yet 


By Epmunp A. Warsa, S.J. 
Regent, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 


ORRECT classification of the 
Russian problem and eventual 
solution of it become impossible unless 
investigators discipline themselves to 
hew to the very heart of the problem 
and refuse to be distracted by acci- 
dental or adventitious circumstances 
that may obscure the essential issue. 
I believe it was a very wise suggestion 
that my distinguished friend Professor 
Davis! laid down,—-that we confine 
ourselves to the facts only; and Colonel 
Robins has suggested,* with justifica- 
tion, that we should be realists. May 
I accept both invitations and ask you 
to consider certain facts derived ex- 
clusively from the admissions, the con- 
fessions and documents of the Soviet 
government itself. 

In the first place, Professor Davis has 
anticipated me in regard to some quo- 
tations which he knows I usually make. 
He has cited for you the first paragraph 
of the Soviet Constitution.! He knows 
that I never travel without a copy of 
that document. You will remember he 
quoted for us the opening paragraph, 
“since the foundation of the Soviet 
Republic, the world has been dimded into 
two camps, that of Capitalism and that of 
Socialism.” In other words, the So- 
viets draw a line horizontally through 
humanity so that all men fall on one 
side or the other, and the purpose of the 
Soviet government is to extend, so far 
as possible, the domination of one 
class to the exclusion, nay, even the 
extermination of the other. The Con- 
stitution then goes on to say: 


i See p. 117. 
2 Ses p. 100. 


Finally, the very structure of the Sovict 
power, which is international in its class 
character, calls the toilmg masses of the 
Soviet Republics towards a unity of one 
socialist family. 


The section ends with these words: 


.. . that it (the Soviet State) shall stand 
as the firm bulwark against world Capital- 
ism and form a decisive step towards the 
union of the toilers of all countries into one 
World Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Professor Davis does not find this 
program practical or over-important, 
because he deems it an abstract, a 
general statement,—rhetoric such as 
some presidents of the United States 
indulged m at various times. But I 
should like to ask Professor Davis did 
ever an ambassador of the United 
States, or an official designated by the 
United States Government to interpret 
its foreign policy, assure the world of 
the seriousness, not the rhetoric, of 
such intentions? 


Sovinar FOREIGN POLICY 


The Soviet Constitution, on the 
contrary, contains a formal state- 
ment of the avowed leaders of the 
Soviet government (not members of 
the Communist party) proclaiming 
officially that the Soviet system be- 
gun in Russia is to spread to the entire 
world. They direct all their efforts, 
their entire external policy, to that 
purpose. 

Nothing is clearer than this world- 
wide program. 
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Tchitcherine, People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, official exponent of 
the foreign policy of the Union, frankly 
avowed on November 6, 1919, that: 


The November Revolution, the first act 
of the world social revolution, at once 
placed the Russian Soviet Government 
at the front of the revolutionary movement 
of the world as the herald and inspiration 
of the proletarian revolution. 


That the rôle of the government in 
fomenting revolution abroad, even in 
friendly countries, had undergone no 
change was further shown by ‘Trotsky 
nearly five years later, in a notable 
address delivered on May 5, 1924. On 
that occasion the People’s Commissar 
for War enthused the students of the 
Moscow Military Academy by his 
presentation of the theory and practice 
of civil war in foreign countries. In 
developing the means for fomenting 
discord in other lands, the “alter ego” 
of Nikolai Lenine emphasized the 
important rôle to be assigned to Bol- 
shevik representatives outside Russia, 
as well as to all agents enjoying diplo- 
matic immunity. They were to pre- 
pare the ground for armed revolt by in- 
tensifying class consciousness among 
the disaffected natives of the countries 
to which they were accredited. 

“Our ambassadors,” said Trotsky, 
“consuls, military attachés and so on 
must supply machinery for new mate- 
rial.” ~ 

In the field of applied diplomacy, 
Krassin, Bolshevik Ambassador to 
France, one of the most capable of all 
Soviet leaders, leaves no doubt as to the 
cardinal principle of Soviet foreign 
policy. During the Twelfth Congress 
of the Communist party in April, 1928, 
he explained that: 


The basic tasks of the foreign policy of 
the Soviet power are, first to make it easy 
for the world revolution in securing the 
maximum conditions guaranteeing peace 
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(for us) 2.6. recognition de jure and eco- 
nomic aid, loans, credits, etc. The world 
revolution follows a laborious path: we have 
no miraculous means of making things easy 
for it. The most efficacious way to smooth 
the path of the world revolution and aid it 
is to strengthen the Soviet State... . 


I submit, therefore, that it is not 
merely academic rhetoric; it is an 
avowed purpose, although, as Colonel 
Robins has truly said, it is futile, and 
will have no effect upon this country. 
What you cannot overlook, however, is 
this: it is an international impertinence 
coming from a sovereign government, 
an impertinence which I believe our 
State Department is fully justified in 
refusing to accept! 

I could go on quoting evidence of the 
organized attempts of Soviet diplo- 
mats, of their consuls and their com- 
mercial attachés to introduce revolu- 
tionary propaganda into the respective 
countries to which they are accredited. 
These citations are quoted here as 
specimens only. A full catalogue of 
the authentic pronouncements of com- 
petent Soviet officials, setting forth 
their plans for the overturning of the 
established governments and the exist- 
ing social order in the United States 
particularly, would require an entire 
volume. Readers desiring further con- 
firmatory documents will find an ex- 
traordinary documentation carefully 
collated and analyzed in the five hun- 
dred and thirty page report prepared for 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the United States Senate.? 

A partial list of the nations which, 
after recognizing Soviet Russia and 
concluding treaties of friendship, have 
been obliged to expel Soviet diplomatic 


3 Recognition of Soviel Russta-~—Hearings be- 
fore a Subcommittee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate—Siurty-eighth Congress, 
First Session, Pursuant to Senate Resolution 
No. 60. (Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington.) 
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agents for their attempts to foment 
civil war in the countries to which they 
were accredited, will be found in the 
admirable Report of Senator King of 
Utah, delivered to the United States 
Senate, after the Senator’s extensive 
investigations in Russia during the 
summer of 1923.4 

Colonel Robins has invited us to be 
realistic, to be as realistic as the other 
countries who have recognized Soviet 
Russia. May I accept that invita- 
tion? 


Paris, April 28.—Foreign Minister Briand 
summoned the Soviet Ambassador, M. 
Krassin, to the Quai d’Orsay today for his 
first formal interview since taking office, 
and took the opportunity to say some very 
definite things about Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in France. . Mr. Millerand’s 
statement (last week) was that by recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government, the recent 
government of France had “installed in the 
centre of Paris an Ambassador who is 
nothing else than the chief propaganda 
service directing against us Communist 
propaganda.” > 

London, April 26.—Direct action by the 
British Government against Communist 
activities in this country will be taken al- 
most immediately, states the Morning 
Post. . . . New powers have to be obtained 
for the Government to deal effectively with 
the situation. The method has not been 
disclosed, but one step is to amend the law, 
another to cut off the financial supplies 
which have nourished Communist activi- 
ties in this country for so long and without 
which the movement would automatically 
die. As long as the immunity conferred on 
the Soviet representative here by the 
Socialist Government continues,—an im- 


‘munity which extends to the Soviet post 


bag,—this is impossible.® 

4 Congressional Record—-Appendix—May 24, 
1924; Vol. 65, No. 139, p. 9701. It has also 
been published in compact pamphlet form by 
the Government Printing Office. 

5 Cable to New York Times, April 29, 1925. 

®Cable to New York Times, April 27, 1925. 
The protest of Great Britain on June 11, 1926, 
against the unfriendly act of the Soviet author- 


Tokio, March 7.—The Peace Preserva- 
tion Act, also known as the Anti-Bolshevist 
law, providing for imprisonment for nearly 
every form of Communist activity, was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
tonight, while a heavy police guard sur- 
rounded the building. The law is designed 
to chezk Communist propaganda and is 
said by Government officials to be a direct 
result of the Japanese-Russian agreement.’ 

The first result of the Japanese-Soviet 
treaty is Bolshevist agitation in Japan 
which has compelled the Parliament to 
enact an anti-bolshevist law. The Eussian 
bear’s conception of a treaty of elliance 
seems 10 mean that he is authorized to de- 
vour his ally.® = ct 

Rome, April 30.—Police declared today 
that they have discovered evidence of an 
Italian revolutionary organization affiliated 
with Communist groups in Russia, which 
has been planning a May Day workers’ 
strike and demonstration against the Gov- 
ernment throughout Italy. The police 
expressed the opinion as a result of their 
discoveries that very active organizations 
of Soviet propagandists are established in 
Italy.® 

Berlin, February 10.—With a cordon of 
police surrounding the outside of the court 
building, special details of police guarding 
all parts of the interior and severest possible 
measures enforced at every entrance, the 
trial of fifteen men and one woman impli- 
cated in the “German Cheka” case began 
before the German Federal Supreme Court 
at Leiosic. . . . The defendants at Leipsic 
are accused of having plotted, at the behest 
of Moscow, to initiate a revolt against the 
German Republic by a reign of terror com- 
prising murder of prominent Germans, 
instigeting of a German workers’ uprising, 
smuggling of arms into Germany and distri- 
bution of cholera and typhus germs for 
spreading epidemics throughout the coun- 
try. 


ities in sending $2,000,000 to aid the general 
strike is another relevant incident. The note 
states that this contribution was intended to aid 
revolution in England. . 

7 Cable to New York Times, March 8, 1925. 

* Washington Post, March 8, 1925. 

° Associated Press despatch, Washington Star, 
Apr. 80, 1925. 
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The first witness examined was the chief 
defendant, Neumann. He coolly admitted 
working -with Russians to start a Commu- 
nist revolution in Germany and described 
minute preparations for military meas- 
ures,?° 


There are two ways of learning 
political prudence: one is by foresight, 
which I believe our government is 
following, and the other is by hind 
sight. I believe that the experience of 
other governments outside of our own 
has been that of learning political pru- 
dence by hind sight. 


U. S. Potacy Towarp Russia 


I am obliged to disagree thoroughly, 
and respectfully, with Colonel Robins 
on several other points. I believe it 
open to historical denial that the 
United States ever engaged in a mili- 
tary intervention with hostile intent 
against the Soviet government. I 
challenge that insinuation. The rea- 
sons for the presence of the American 
contingent in Siberia, I maintain, are 
not the same as the reasons for the 
presence of the French, or the British, 
or the Japanese troops on the same 
ground. They did engage in inter- 
vention, but.the United States troops 
were not there for that purpose. ‘They 
came after certain events took place, 
with which Colonel Robins is familiar, 
and I do not think it fair to imply that 
we participated in an intervention to 
overthrow the Soviet government. 
On the contrary, the United States 
Government was the first government 
to recognize the revolution in Russia! 

There have been three revolutions 
in Russia since 1917. The first took 
place when the Tzar was forced to 
abdicate in favor of the Constitutional 


10 By wireless to New York Times, Feb. 11, 
1925. Later despatches announce that the 
Supreme Court has found the charges substan- 
tiated and several of the conspirators have been 
sentenced to heavy penalties. 


Democracy represented by Lvov and 
Miliukov. It was the triumph of 
democracy over autocracy. President 
Wilson welcomed this, the first Russian 
Revolution, when on the floor of Con- 
gress he said, “Here is a fit partner for 
a league of honor” (April 2, 1917). 
And on March 22, before the recogni- 
tion was granted by England, France, 
Italy, or any other power, Ambassador 
Francis presented the formal recogni- 
tion of the United States. 


The second Revolution took place in | 


July of the same year when Kerensky 
succeeded to power. It was the 
triumph of Socialism over Constitu- 
tional Democracy. This upheaval was 
also recognized by the United States 
and an ambassador was received at 
Washington. 

The Third Russian Revolution took 
place on November 7, 1917, when the 
Bolsheviks overthrew the Kerensky 
régime and instituted a Soviet régime. 
Tt was the triumph of Communism over 
Socialism. It is this third revolu- 
tionary government which we refuse 
to recognize, an attitude that is not a 
non-recognition of the Russian revolu- 
tion, but is a refusal to recognize their 


. denial of international ‘law, their con- 


fiscation of property as applied to 
American citizens, their repudiation of 
legitimate debts contracted since the 
fall of the monarchy, and the whole 
international program of the Soviet 
government. 

That is the heart of the Russian 
problem! There are other statements 
also in Colonel Robins’ address which I 
question on a historical basis. I deny 
that the workingman in Russia enjoys 
a better standard than the working 
man in other parts of Europe. He 
enjoys nearly the lowest, as may be 
proved by statistics at the disposal of 
those who may be inclined to investi- 
gate. The American Federation of 
Labor is my authority, as well as my 


Poss 
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own observations in Russia. I also 
deny that the most comprehensive 
gener. | educational program ever 
adop :d by a responsible government 


hast en adopted by the Soviet govern- ` 


ment 

M authority for this denial is 
Lenine himself in his famous comment 
on the educational debacle, when he 
urged the Party to stop “blubbering” 
about proletarian culture and do some- 
thing constructive.4 

About the same time Lunacharsky, 
Commissar of Education, published an 
appalling report in [zvestia, the Bulletin 
of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet government on December 
26, 1922, and on January 10, 1928. 
Later on, April 4, 1924, the Soviet 
Commissar of Education protested 
against the catastrophic decline of pub- 
lie education, In the same official 
journal, [zvestia, No. 282, October 10, 
1924, he declared: 


This school year begins with roughly 
40,000 primary schools giving instruction 
to less than 3,000,000 children. Before the 
Revolution there were in Russia more than 
120,000 schools with 8,000,000 pupils. 


Thirdly, I deny that the “social 
welfare” program has done anything 
but debauch the womanhood and child- 
hood of Russia. My authority for this 
is the astonishing revelation made by 
the mothers of Russia in the official 
journal Javestza, the articles by Mrs. 5. 
smidovitch, a Communist, printed on 
March 24, 1625, and on following days. 
The charge is sustained by Madame 
Krupskaia, the widow of Lenine, in 


1 Lenine, in Pravda, January 4, 1923. 


Pravda, No. 51, 1928, and by the statis- 
tics on Juvenile criminality published in 
Ievestia on March 24, 1928, on April 9, 
1923, and January 9, 1925. 

I further maintain that our present 
policy is not in controvention oi our 
established tradition in dealing with 
revolutionary governments. Interna- 
tional law teaches that, when a gov- 
ernment is the de facto ruler of a 
given territory, and when, seconcly, it 
is prepared to meet its international 
obligations, recognition may be ac- 
corded. Colonel Robins has cited only 
the first requirement. I cite the second 
and thus complete the requirements of 
international law, t.e. that it be pre- 
pared to acknowledge its international 
obligations and respect the binding 
force of international law. 

There is no question of our withhold- 
ing recognition from the Russian 
“people.” States do not recognize 
peoples; they recognize governments. 
Our recognition of the Russian people 
during their mortal agony of 19¢1-@2- 
23, when nature sickened and every 
gale brought death, is written deep, in- 
effaceably deep, in their hearts, and 
must ever remain one of the brightest 
pages in the history of our international 
relations. And I make bold to hope 
that the same generous, helpful serv- 
ice may again be offered for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Russia, but it 
must pe a service based on mutual trust 
and co-operation under law, for where 
laws end, chaos and tyranny begin. 

“No principle is more clearly stated in our 
diplomatic history. Cf John Bassett Moore, 
“Digest of International Law,’ VoL I, pp. 
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Discussion 


By Coronet Rarmonp ROBINS 
Chicago, Ill. 


OW long, O Lord, how long! One 

of the Fathers who laid the foun- 
dation of this Republic said that when- 
ever opinions were free and discussion 
was fair, the truth should finally and 
powerfully prevail. I am one who be- 
lieves that is the result in American 
society of fair discussion and free opin- 
ion. Iam a little sorry that the learned 
Father! should have made an inter- 
` pretation that is not correct; I never 
once said in my paper that the American 
government entered into a military 
intervention to overthrow the Soviet 
government. In the paper I said, “we 
shared in a military intervention,” and 
we did, and none knows it better than 
the Reverend Father. When I said 
that the labor standards in Russia were 
better than any others in Europe, I 
said standards. That statement was 
made and you will find it in the re- 
port of the British Trade Delegation,’ 
on which there were persons entirely 
opposed to Communism and the Soviet 
government. Any of you who wish to 
make a study of the facts will find a 
more careful analysis of the labor 
standards of the Soviet government 
in the British Trade Delegation Re- 
port * than you can find anywhere else. 
The British told the truth, and when 
they got done telling the truth they 
removed the Communists from the 
Trade Council of Great Britain. They 
tell the truth about the situation and 
then deal intelligently with individual 
Communists. We seem to be afraid to 
do that. You can find what I said in 
relation to constitutional law in Wool- 


1 See article by Father Walsh, p. 105. 
2 Addenda, see p 112. 
3 Tbid., p. 112. 
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sey’s constitutional law, and James 
Buchanan * has made exactly the same 
statement that [ have made. You can 
find that what I have said about recog- 
nition, as stated by Senator Borah,’ is 
the actual law of the past. We now 
may be proposing to change it. I hope 
we won't propose to change it except 
under intelligent deliberate discussion. 

But when all is said and done, we 
are eight years after the Great War. 
How much longer are propaganda lies 
and hatred to betray the unity and 
economic welfare of mankind? Are 
we not just about ready to get rid of 
all of it? How much longer do we 
want to have Russia an isolated and 
outlawed nation in the international 
family? Whether or not we are realists, 
the real fact is that after the govern- 
ments had called on the ambassadors, 
there was nothing more said about 
propaganda, and no single government 
that has recognized Russia has with- 
drawn that recognition; and just what 
I said would happen did happen. In 
other words, with an embassy in Mos- 
cow, we are in a position to deal effec- 
tively with communist propaganda in 
all Russian sources, and that is the 
thing we ought to carry in our minds. 
It does not make less competent and 
effective the standards of American 
power. It makes them more so. 

So long as you have Soviet Russia 
an outlawed nation, just so long have 
you got turmoil and confusion and 
division in the councils of the nations 
of the world, and peace becomes im- 
possible and disarmament becomes 


i Ibid., p. 118. 


5 Ibid., p. 115. 
8 Ibid., p. 115. 
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impossible, and we face the old eco- 
nomic burden and the threat of war 
over the life of the world. When I 
left Russia, I said to the fathers of the 
government, who were the masters of 
Russia, that I regarded their program 
as economically impossible and morally 
wrong, but that I regarded them as the 
legitimate masters of the Russian situa- 
tion by reason of their sacrifices in their 
struggle against the threefold tyranny 
of the past—the economic lords and 
dukes, the political Romanoffs and the 
Greek Catholic Church, which was 
merely the handmaiden of the tyranny 
of the old order in the Russian land. 

And because of the conditions that 
prevailed in the past, Russia, suffering 
under that tyranny for centuries, rises 
and takes the bit in her teeth and over- 
throws the government and then goes 
blind in the unaccustomed light and 
stumbles into this and other excesses. 
The ignorance and stupidity and lies of 
propaganda throughout the world may 
overthrow the Russian Revolution. 
Every man there that has given his 
life for the liberation of his people may 
be overwhelmed—and still Russia will 
be free. There are many young men 
and women in the little villages who 
have power through the local Soviet, 
a democratic organization, in spite of 
anything that may be said regarding 
it, and have held that power in defiance 
of the old tyranny and superstition. I 
know Russia will be free and I know 
it now as you would know it if you 
will study the peasantry of that land, 
and the facts that Mr. Hindus tried to 
bring ta our understanding.! 

All I ask is that we dare be big 
enough to aid the Russian people in 
their struggle toward freedom and that 
we should be trustful and not panic- 
stricken. about this or that absurd bit 
of propaganda. I hope that we will be 
through with the hatred of the World 

T See p. 188. 
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War, and when this feeling becomes a 
part of the people of the world, we will 
not be so afraid, but will be able to 
follow the foundation and precedents 
of our Fathers and deal with foreign 
governments on the basis established 
by Jefferson and maintained until just 
a few years ago. Study deeply if you 
care avout this question and you will 
come to an understanding of it which 
is typified by those who said they were 
opposed a little while ago to recogni- 
tion but now believe that is the only 
answer. Eight years, and still the 
Soviet is trying to overthrow America! 
Some of the old foolish propaganda. 
If we are going to stop the thing, let’s 
begin now with a policy of intelligence, 
a policy of understanding, a policy of a 
desire to get the facts, not from the 
propagandist, but from the Soviet 
government itself in relation tc these 
things that some still think should 
prevent recognition. 


ADDENDA 


Mraroranpum on Russia 


(1) Extracts from Official Report of the 
British Trades Union Delegation 
to Russia in November and De- 
cember, 1924, regarding Educa- 
tion, Welfare Work, Protective 
Legislation for Women in Industry, 
and Labor Conditions. 

(2) Figures on American-Russian Trade. 

(3) Economic Recovery of Russia. 

Extract from a Report of the Russian 
State Planning Commission. 
(4) The Meaning of Recognition. 
(a) Statements by Henry Clay, 
James Buchanan, andJohn Hay. 
(b) Extracts from Speech by Senator 
Borah in the United States 
Senate on November £1, 1923. 

(5) Staterrent of Christian Rakovsky re- 
regarding Propaganda. 

(6) Last Official American Declaration 
regarding Russian Recognition. 

Statement by Secretary Hughes re- 
plying to Tchitcheriu’s Proposal in 
December, 1928. 
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Last Official Russian Statement on 
Relations with the United States. 
Statement by Maxim Litvinoff, 
Assistant Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, on April 25, 1926. 


(1) EXTRACTS FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT 
OF THE British TrapEs Union DEL- 
EGATION TO Russia IN NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER, 1924 

Education 

“From the above necessarily inadeguate 

review of the Soviet educational system it 
will be realised that every opportunity and 
encouragement is given to the worker, no 
matter what may be his or her calling, to 
obtain the best instruction in any branch 
of art, industry, science, or literature for 
which he may feel he has an aptitude. 
The results which were seen by the Delega- 
tion in all the districts visited were cer- 
tainly astounding, especially when it is 
considered that the whole system has not 
yet been in operation for three years. 
Many of these workers had no intention of 
leaving the factory in which they had 
worked all their lives or altering their lives 
in any way. The training they had re- 
ceived in the optional schools or other in- 
stitutions had, however, given them an 
entirely new outlook on life and made their 
leisure hours a pleasure. Others were by 
these means enabled to quit an irksome and 
routine job for a profession to which their 
talents and bent fitted them. <A peasant or 
a worker can by his own energies rise in his 
or any other profession with the aid given 
to him by the system. The pathetic fea- 
ture in our own civilisation of wasted and 
dormant talent, the slave of circumstance, 
owing to the absence of all possibility of 
outlet or instruction through lack of 
means, seems likely to become very rare 
among the workers of Russia.” 


Health Resorts and Rest Houses 

“The former health resorts in the Cau- 
casus, on the Black Sea littoral, and the 
Crimea have now been organised as free 
sanatoria for the workers; last year these 
dealt with over 700,000 patients. 

“An entirely new feature in Russia are 
the numerous large country houses which 
have been converted into rest houses for 


the workers. These establishments are 
neither hospitals nor sanatoria, although 
they are under the supervision of a medical 
staff. A worker who is suffering from 
fatigue, or is run down in general health, 
by application to his Trade Union is sent 
to one of these establishments free of 
charge. The rest houses have a consider- 
able acreage of ground attached to them 
where games are organised. The prevail- 
ing feature of these establishments, which 


„are supported by the Trade Unions, is the 


organised social life and the general com- 
fort and case of the surroundings.” 


Welfare Work 

“The law establishes that amy woman 
about to become a mother shall be free 
from all work for a certain period before and 
after the birth of her child. This varies 
from eight to six weeks before and after 
the birth, according to the nature of the 
woman’s work. During this period she 
receives full wages and a special allowance 
regarding food for nine months after the 
birth, if she is herself feeding the child. 
On her return to work she is allowed half- 
an-hour in every three and a-half hours to 
attend to and feed the child. 

“No working mother is allowed by law 
to leave any child under the age of seven 
years at home or with neighbours while she 
is at work. ‘The children have to be left 
at the recognised creche of the factory or 
institution for which she works. On 
arrival there the child is washed and 
clothed in creche overalls. The younger 
children are amused with organised games 
on the Montessori system, and rest on beds 
for a specified time each morning and 
afternoon. ‘The elder children are pre- 
pared for the kindergarten. It is the duty 
of the Child Welfare Committee to see that 
these regulations are being carried out.” 
Social Activities 

“To the 5,500,000 members of the 
Russian Trade Unions and their families, 
the Soviet system has brought a new life 
and a new liberty. Thus a Soviet worker 
is not only free to follow any trade he may 
select, but he is better able than anywhere 
else to train himself for rising in his own 
job from one category to another, right up 
to the class of highly-paid specialists. 
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Should he have been pitchforked by cir- 
cumstances into a trade for which he has no 
taste, he has no difficulty in getting train- 
ing for another. In either case as member 
of a ruling class he can get training in the 
technicalities of Government and become a 
public man, sukject to being returned to 
his trade if found not good enough. 

“The Delegation interviewed many 
workers who, by taking advantage of these 
opportunities had risen in the space of 
three years from a low category of worker 
to one far higher. For example, a factory 
sweeper who had become a scene painter, 
and a foundry labourer who was planning 
model dwellings and garden cities and had 
won the first prize in open competition. 
Again, in Leningrad and many provincial 
capitals visited there were local workers’ 
theatres, of which both management and 
actors were factory hands on special leave 
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from their trades. The best of them would 
become permanently professional actors. 
The same process is at work in other pro- 
fessions; while the precaution above-men- 
tioned of detailing workers to supervise 
industrial, commercial, and financial enter- 
prises gives almost endless. opportunities 
for workers to enter public employment or 
make themselves experts.” 


General Conclusion 

“The Delegation were much impressed 
by the position and activities of Trade 
Unions under the Soviet system. Being 
largely freed from their maim function else- 
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where of protecting the workers against 
exploitation by the wealthy, and of pre- 
venting the public service of the workers 
from being prejudiced for private profit, the 
Trade Unions have been able to engage in 
educating the workers as citizens and rulers.” 


(2) AMERICAN-RUSSIAN TRADE 
Exports Imports 
to J., S. from U S. 

$7,290,000 %40,730,000 

1928-24 (fiscal year). 4,377,500 49,955,000 

1924-25 (fiscal year) 10,902,000 96,949,800 

Soviet-American trade is carried on 
mainly by six trading organizations with 
offices in New York. Their reports for the 

Soviet fiscal year 1924-25 show a turnover 

of $108,767,657, as compared with $55,166,- 

816 in 1923-94. Their reports for 1924-25 

do not include American imports of man- 

ganese from the Soviet Union, valued at 
about $4,000,000. 


1919 satsa 


oe we ae 


Exports to Imports from 

Sonet Union Soviet Union 

« 40,859,318 $6,670,713 
44,401,112 

198,130 5,541,225 

830,711 23,004 

3,722,553 

798,751 722,140 

.  $87,088,0¢2 $16,079,635 


The trade for 1924-25 was divided as 
shown in the above table. 

The Increase in various articles of export 
from the United States to the Soviet Union 
is shown in the table shown below. 

Other articles of export in 1924-25 in- 
cluded dry goods, hardware, needles, as 
well as flour valued at 821,500,000, 
shipped to the Soviet Union as a result of 
the poor harvest of 1924. 

Furs valued at $13,975,500 led the list of 
imports to the United Statesfrom the Soviet 
Union during 1924-25. This figure breaks 
all records for direct imports of Russian 


1923-24 1924-25 

$39,482, 130 $44,284,833 
1,300,000 7,100,000 
1,150,000 8,800,000 
125,000 1,083,090 
176,000 1,240,000 
146,000 675,250 
287,700 437,100 
123,000 422,780 
234,500 520,590 
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furs, and compares with $8,940,500 for the 
previous year. Other imports included 
sheep casings worth $1,000,000, flax and 
tow worth $855,000, caviar worth $250,000, 
bristles worth $120,000, licorice root worth 
$110,000. Imports of manganese ore were 
about $4,000,000. 

Reniark.—In connection with the figures 
shown below it is necessary to note that 
in preparation of these figures, prices for 
19138 were used as a basis. Therefore, the 
comparison in percentages between the 
production of 1918 and 1925-26 is correct. 
The total value of production in 1925—26 
considerably exceeds the figures given in 
the tables below. For instance, the total 
value of agricultural production in 1918 
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nition. The policy of the government recog- 
nized or the means of its establishment have 
nothing to do with such recognition; the 
internal customs or the laws of the country, 
so long as they do not threaten foreign in- 
terests, have no bearing upon it. This has 
been repeatedly defined by American 
statesmen, and is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples both of international law and of 
American statesmanship. 


A. 

Henry Criay.—Report of the Committee 
of Foreign Relations on the recog- 
nition of Texas, June 18, 1836: 

“In cases where an old and established 
nation has thought proper to change the 
form of its government, the United 
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(3) AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—FIGURES FOR 1924-25 AND 
1925-26 as COMPARED WITH THOSE oF 1918 


Extract from a report of the State Planning Commission, published in Economie Life, 
August 20, 1925. (Economic Iife is an official economic daily newspaper published in 


Moscow.) 


` A, AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 
All figures in gold rubles (par value 51.46 cents) value at pre-war prices 


Estimated 
1918 1924-95 Per cent figures for Per cent 
of 1928 1925-26 of 1918 
1. Agricultural products. . 11,782 mill. 8,106 mill. 69 10,286 mill. 87 
2. Timber, fisheries, hunting . 1,044 mill 1,044 mill. 100 1,200 mill. 115 
8. Total agricultural products 12,826 mill. 9,160 mill. 71 11,436 mill. 89 
B. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
1. Large industry 5,621 mill 3,950 mill. 70 5,280 mill. 94 
2. Small industry 1,890 mill. 1,050 mill. 76 1,370 mill. 99 
3. Total industry . 7,011 mill. 5,000 mull. 71 6,650 mill. 95 
C. TOTAL PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES 
19,887 mill 14,150 mull TI 18,086 mill Sl 


was 12,826 million rubles. Agricultural 
production during 1925-26 taken at prewar 
prices is 11,436 million rubles, but at pres- 
ent day prices it will amount to 17,897 
million rubles. 


(4) REGARDING DE Facto RECOGNITION OF 
Russia 

Published by the Foreign Policy Asso- 

ciation, June, 1922. 
WHAT DE FACTO RECOGNITION MEANS 

De facto recognition means what it says: 
recognition of tbe existence of the fact of 
peaceful political control over territory by 
a government. Approval is neither ex- 
pressed nor implied in granting such recog- 


States, conforming to the rule which has 
ever governed their conduct, of strictly 
abstaining from all interference with 
domestic concerns of other states, have 
not stopped to enquire whether the new 
government has been rightfully adopted 
or not. It bas been sufficient for them 
that it is, in fact, the government of the 
country, in practical operation.” 


James Bucuanan.—On the recognition of 
the revolutionary Government in 
France, March 81, 1848 (to the 
American Ambassador): 

“In its intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, the United States has, from its 
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origin, always recognized de facto gov- 
ernments. We recognize the right of all 
nations to create and reform their po- 
litical institutions according to their own 
will and pleasure. We do not go behind 
the existing government to involve our- 
selves in the cuestion of legitimacy. It 
is sufficient for us to know that a govern- 
ment exists capable of maintaining itself; 
and then its recognition on our part in- 
evitably follows.” 


Jonn Hay.—To the Secretary of the Navy 
regarding the revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic, 
October 2, 1899: 

“Until the United States chargé d'af- 
faires shall under suitable instructions 
notify the existing government of that 
country that he enters into diplomatic 
relations with it, its existence is merely a 
matter of common notoriety, while its 
unopposed exercise of power warrants 
the transaction of necessary affairs by 
local agents of the United States with 
the de facto euthorities.”’ 


B 


Congressional Record, United States Sen- 
ate, February 21, 1923: 

There seems to be a popular belief—TI do 
not assume, of course, that it obtains in 
the State Department—that in recognizing 
a government we, in a measure, approve of 
the form of government which the people 
of that government may have at the time 
of the recognition. I have received an 
abundance of letters from people of more or 
less intelligence which say the recognition 
of Russia would set the stamp of approval 
by the United States upon that particular 
form of government which the Russian 
people are said at this time to have. Such 
recognition ig not an approval or a disap- 
proval of the form of government; it is a 
recognition of che fact that they have a 
government. 

It is not an approval of their form of 
government, any more than our recognition 
of Turkey to-cay is an approval of the 
Turkish form of government or of her acts 
under it. We, finding a people with a gov- 
ernment which they have established, recog- 
nize as a fact taat a government has been 
established and invite them to become mem- 
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bers of tae family of nations by the act of 
recognition. 

Woolsey, in his International Law, says: 

“The question of a State’s right to exist 
is an internal one, to be decided by those 
within tis borders who belong to its or- 
ganization. To bring the question before 
external powers not only destroys sover- 
eignty but must either produce perpetual 
war or bring on the despotism of some one 
strong nation or strong confederacy of na- 
tions, requiring all others to conform their 
constitutions to the will of these tyrants. 

If a nation, or set of nations, should act 
on the plan of withholding their sanction 
from new nations with certain constitutions, 
such a plan would justify others who thought 
differently in refusing to regard the former 
any longer as legitimate States.” 


(5) EXTRACT FROM A STATEMENT BY CHRIS- 
TAN Rakovsky, RUSSIAN ÅMBAS- 
SADOR TO FRANCE AND ONE OF THE 
IMPORTANT SOVIET LEADERS 


New York Times, February 22, 1926 (re- 
print from London Morning Post): 


In order to prevent economic co-opera- 
tion between Russia and England and other 
countries, the argument about propaganda 
is continually brought forward. It is use- 
less for me to repeat here, in this place, the 
explicit statements made over and over 
again by my Government, which regards it 
as the duty of loyalty in its relations with 
foreign powers never to interfere in their 
home affairs. 

So far as concerns the activity of the 
Third International, it depends not on the 
Soviet Government but on the general 
economic conditions of the world. If there 
is an economic and political stabilization of 
the capitalist world, the Third International 
is necessarily bound to take into account 
this stabilization. 

There is another fact to which I wish to 
draw attention. That is the feeling of the 
great masses of the Russian people toward 
the capitalist world. It 13 beyond question 
that the Russian masses, as has happened 
in all other countries at the momert of a 
great revolution, were inspired by a spirit 
of revolutionary proselytism. 

It was due—and this must never be for- 
gotten-—to the fear that the capitalist States 
were aiming at the destruction of the Soviet 
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Union. This fear was justified by the eco- 
nomic blockade of Soviet Russia and by 
armed intervention, as well as by the war 
waged against us by Poland at the instiga- 
tion of other powers. 

It was quite natural that in the face of 
these dangers the Russian people said to 
itself: 

“So long as there is no revolutionary 
change in the other countries, our national 
existence will be in danger.” 

It is only by a change of attitude on the 
part of the powers toward Russia that this 
state of feeling can be modified or trans- 
formed. It is this very fear which deter- 
mined the attitude of the Soviets toward 
the League of Nations. 


(6) Smcretany Huauss’ Norme Rep.ymne 
TO TcHircHERIn’s ProrosaL, De- 
CEMBER, 1923 


“There would seem to be at this time no 
reason for negotiations. The American 
government, as the President said in his 
message to the Congress, is not proposing 
to barter away its principles. 

“If the Soviet authorities are ready to 
restore the confiscated property of American 
citizens or make effective compensation, 
they can do so. If the Soviet authorities 
are ready to repeal their decree repudiating 
Russia’s obligations to this country and ap- 
propriately recognize them, they can do so. 
It requires no conference or negotiations 
to accomplish these results, which can and 
should be achieved at Moscow as evidence 
of good faith. 

“The American government has not in- 
curred liabilities to Russia or repudiated 
obligations. Most serious is the continued 
propaganda to overthrow the institutions 
of this country. This government can 
enter into no negotiations until these efforts 
directed from Moscow are abandoned.” 


STATEMENT BY Maxmm Lairvinorr, Rus- 
stan ASSISTANT ComanssaR or For- 
mIGN AFFAIRS 
The Baltimore Sun, April 26, 1926 

Moscow, April 26 (A.P.).—Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Assistant Commissar of Foreign 
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Affairs, addressing the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee, last night followed 
up the announcement of the signing of the 


-Russo-German amity treaty at Berlin by 


sounding a distinctly optimistic note re- 
garding “‘the new trend ‘in the Russo- 
American situation pointing to the estab- 
lishment in the near future of amicable 
relations between the two countries.” 

After summing up Russia’s relations with 
the various countries, particularly Germany, 
M. Litvinoff said: 

“ Above all, there towers America’s colos- ` 
sal might. Reports from that country 
point to a new trend in responsible business 
circles respecting Soviet Russia. True, the 
United States Government has not yet 
moved from the deadline, but the existing 
differences are not great. 


WILLING TO DISCUSS DEBTS 


“They tell us that our recognition of 
Kerensky’s debts is a condition essential to 
American recognition. This will not be 
difficult. The Soviet Government has re- 
peatedly stated its readiness to discuss this 
point. 

“If the members of the American Govern- 
ment demand advance commitments, such 
demands obviously are unusual and abnor- 
mal, but if negotiations are once com- 
menced on the principle of our recognition 
of the American debts, provided the United 
States agrees to consider the principle of 
our counter-claims, we would be quite opti- 
mistic as to the results.” 


PUTS TREATY AGAINST LOCARNO 


Proclaiming Russia’s peaceful policy, as 
evidenced by the Rapallo treaty and the 
treaty with Turkey, M. Litvinoff declared 
the new Russo-German pact merely supple- 
mented the Rapallo treaty, guaranteeing 
each party tothe agreement against involve- 
ment in any war of aggression by a single 
power-or a group of powers. 

“We will put this treaty against the Lo- 
earno combination,” said M. Litvinoff. 
“Only by means of such treaties can the 
dangers of war be gradually lessened.” 


Should America Quarantine the Russian 


Soviet Government? 


By Jeromn Davis 
Yale University 


ENATOR PITTMAN has sug- 
gested that the Bolsheviks may 
have been responsible for the General 
Strike in Great Britain. If this is 
true it seems rather strange that the 
Conservative Premier, Baldwin, who 
presumably knows more about the 
strike than any one here, should never 
have made such a charge. The fact is 
that for eight and one-half years the 
Bolshevik government has been oper- 
ated on, dissected, and laid in its coffin 
amidst loud applause and rejoicing by 
distinguished orators in all parts of the 
world; yet to-day it is stronger, more 
stable, than ever before in its history 
and its leaders have been longer in 
power than any other ruling cabinet in 
the world. It is high time that we 
appraise this government as scientif- 
ically and impartially as possible, 
without indulging in violent epithets or 
questionable and controversial dogmas. 
Surely the world is not so abysmally 
ignorant that after eight and one-half 
years of the rule of the Soviet we can- 
not discover a common core of truth 
about Russia. 

One reason for past difficulty is that 
there has been such a welter of con- 
flicting stories of all varieties and de- 
scriptions that when the average citizen 
does hear the truth he cannot recognize 
it. Itreminds me of the incident which 
happened to the famous writer, Conrad. 
Visiting a new city, he was asked by 
a reporter: “What is your favorite 
book?” The author replied: “That 
depends on the day.” ‘This limpid 

1The Annals, July, 1924. 


answer was too profoundly true for the 
reporter to grasp. The next mornmg’s 
paper contained a front-page story 
about Conrad, who when asked as to 
his favorite book had replied: “That 
little masterpiece of fiction, that won- 
derful old classic, entitled, “That 
Depends upon the Day.” Similarly, 
the “truth” about the Soviet has 
depended on the day, the newspaper, 
and the individual. 

It would be easy to prove that, re- 
gardless of her morality, judging her 
solely by the historic test of American 
international policy, Russia should now 
be recognized; but this I have already 
shown in a previous article.! At this 
time let us consider her claims on the 
basis of a performance record. 

I believe it is now possible to make 
a reasonably scientific appraisal which 
will meet with the approval of the 
overwhelming proportion of the un- 
biased and the informed. Any search- 
ing scientific analysis must sort out 
agreements among all the competent 
witnesses, excluding others. As Dr. 
Giddings has reminded us in his Scien- 
tific Study of Society, this involves 
eliminating the following: 

(1) Hearsay or secondary testimony. 
As regards Russia, this elim- 
inates all who have not been 
in Russia since the Bolsheviks 
took the power eight years ago. 

(2) Vested interests, whether capita- 
listic or communistic, since they 
have a motive to falsify. 

(8) Those who are controlled by a com- 
plex, stereotype, or mastering 
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idea. ‘This eliminates certain 
parlor socialists and doctrin- 
aire conservatives, both pro- 
and anti-Bolshevik. 


To these three categories should be 
added all those who do not really want 
to find the truth and those who are 
intellectually incompetent—popularly 
classed as “‘ignoramuses.” After such 
a process and a careful examination of 
the remaining testimony from articles, 
books and pamphlets, we find certain 
agreements. 

By what standards shall we then 
Judge the Soviet government? Shall 
it be by their means of acquiring the 
power, by their bitter hostility to 
religion, or by the Communist Interna- 
tional? Much the more accurate cri- 
teria are the indices of the direction of 
progress since their acquisition of 
power. If we took a child from the 
slums and placed him in the best of 
surroundings, we should judge him not 
by his faults but by his relative prog- 
ress. It is the same with a nation: 
born and reared under the bonds of 
a Tsar’s autocracy, how far has it pro- 
gressed since the chains were broken 
asunder? In other words, there is a 
sort of relativity theory which applies 
in the realm of human history. Apply 
this to the Soviet government, and 
friend or foe must acknowledge the 
gigantic forward strides which it has 
taken. 


INTERNAL CONDITIONS 


Consider the stability of the govern- 
ment. In 1918, 1919, and even in 1921, 
it was supposed to have a precarious 
foundation. To-day the whole world 
recognizes it to be as secure as any 
government in Europe. Everywhere 
law and order reign, and however much 
dispute there may be as to the number 
of its supporters, it is generally recog- 
nized that the Russian people do not 
believe there is any other present alter- 
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native to the Soviet power and that 
they favor it in preference to the Tsar’s 
autocracy. The report of the 1925 
British Women Trade Unionists even 
goes so far as to say: 


As to the question of whether the Soviet 
government is accepted by the people who 
live under it, we have no hesitation in giving 
a very emphatic “yes.” The vast majority 
of the town workers and the more educated 
peasantry in every part of the Soviet Union 
we visited, are enthusiastically in its favor. 
. . . State power, they feel, is actually 
under their own control, through their 
direct representatives on the soviets, 
through their trade unions, their workshop 
committees, and so on. 


While this conclusion may be extreme, 
it seems to be largely shared by most 
of the foreign delegations which have 
visited Russia in the past two years. 

It is frequently charged that the 
Bolsheviks advocate peace and then 
maintain a colossal army. This accu- 
sation 1s unfounded. In proportion to 
population, her army has only one 
soldier for every 200 inhabitants, 
whereas Poland has one for every 100, 
Roumania one for every 82, France one 
for every 60, and Finland—including 
her civic guards—one to every 28. 
When we recall that Russia must be 
prepared to face attack from all these 
countries, not to mention Japan, and 
that two nations alone—Poland and 
France—with a population half as 
great as Russia, together maintain a 
larger standing army, it can be readily 
seen how difficult it is for the Soviet 
to reduce her army further unless 
other nations do likewise. 

As for industrial production, in 1924- 
25 it had reached seventy-two per cent 
of its prewar average and was steadily 
increasing. At the same time, the 
welfare legislation on behalf of women 
and children and factory workers gen- 
erally probably is on a par with that of — 
any country in Europe. 
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On my last visit to Russia, in 1921, 
the peasants were suffering from wide- 
spread starvation—the result of world 
war, revolution and famine. To-day 
they are relatively prosperous, with the 
land formerly owned and controlled by 
the nobility in their possession and 
witu è government bending every effort 
to improve still further their position. 
Last year a decree was enacted per- 
mitting farmers to use hired labor and 
extend the work day beyond eight 
hours; even rural workers were pro- 
tected by a minimum wage law and 
sickness insurance. The agricultural 
tax was reduced during the year from 
four hundred million roubles to two 
hundred and forty million. The sown 
area is already about eighty per cent of 
what it was before the war and is 
steadily rising. 

Last year there were five hundred 
and ninety-five newspapers in Russia, 
and more books and pamphlets being 
published than ever before. It is true 
that freedom of press as we know it in 
this country is absent, but the censor- 
ship is less rigid than under the Tsar. 
In the matter of education, there is a 
larger percentage of the people able to 
read than at any time in the history of 
the country; the program for popular 
education is comprehensive and aims 
to abolish illiteracy completely in the 
near future. 

Religion has to meet with govern- 
ment opposition, but nevertheless there 
is freedom of worship, even the obstacle 
to the religious teaching of children 
having been almost entirely removed 
last year. Representatives of various 
Protestant denominations claim that 
they have infinitely more freedom now 
than they had under the Tsar. 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


It has been charged that the in- 
ternational instrumentalities of the 
Bolsheviks are extremely dangerous. 


Let us examine this claim. There are: 

(1) The Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics ~The opening paragraph of 
their constitution reads: 


Since the formation of the Soviet Repub- 

lcs, the world has become divided into two 
camps, that of capitalism and that of social- 
ism... the very structure of the Soviet 
power, which is international in its class 
character, calls the toiling masses of the 
Soviet Republics towards a unity of one 
socialist family. 
It should surprise no one that the 
Soviet desires other nations to join it. 
Certain of our Western nations have at 
times been known to have similar im- 
perialistic desires and have occasionally 
forced such unions at the point of the 
sword. Even the United States retains, 
possession of the Philippines in spite of 
repeated votes in the Philippine leg- 
islature favorable to independence. 
Moreover, it is not so long ago that a 
United States President was doing all 
in his power to make America enter the 
League of Nations. TheSoviet Union at 
least is entirely voluntary and in addi- 
tion permits any nation to secede from 
it at any time. 

(2) The Communist International.— 
This organization would welcome with- 
in each state “an armed struggle for 
the overthrow of the international 
Bourgeciste and the establishment of an 
international Soviet republic as a 
transition to the complete abolition 
of the capitalist state.” This agency, 
used by politicians to terrorize the 
gullible, appears very much more for- 
midable than it actually is. For ex- 
ample, one outstanding leader of the 
Japanese trade unions privately stated 
that although they send representa- 
tives te the Red International they do 
not believe in Communism, and they 
also send delegates to the non-Com- 
munist international trade-union con- 
ferences. Their total membership is 
included as within the Moscow fold, but 
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actually very few of their members be- 
lieve in Communism. The fact is that 
as far as the world-branches of Com- 
munism are concerned they are largely 
a paper organization. They have mem- 
bers in every country, it is true, but 
little real strength. Their actual threat 
to the rest of the world hes chiefly in 
the extent to which, either within a 
nation or in its treatment by powerful 
outsiders, there exists such gross in- 
justice and stupidity as to drive mem- 
bers into the Communist ranks on any 
terms. The extent to which Commu- 
nism thrives in India, Germany, or 
elsewhere, is to some degree a barome- 
ter of maladjustment, and hence 1s of 
utility value. 


SIFTING THE CHAFF FROM THE WHEAT 


We should, of course, recognize that 
there are real differences in economic 
theory between the Russian rulers and 
the rest of the world. The Soviet gov- 
ernment desires to build a nation in 
which all factories, mines, railways and 
other means of production and dis- 
tribution are owned by the people. 
Nevertheless a great deal of their differ- 
ences is a mere matter of words and 
revolutionary formulae. The interna- 
tional practices of Bolshevism are not 
as bad as some of their phrases. We 
should get down below mere verbiage to 
the genuine likenesses and differences. 
When we do this we find that Russia no 
less than other nations desires the eco- 
nomic and intellectual well-being of her 
people. Americans should be no more 
alarmed over red language in the Com- 
munist International than by the bom- 
bastic language at a national political 
convention in our own land. A con- 
siderable amount of politics is to be 
found in both. We should distinguish 
also between the violently radical Bol- 
sheviks and the rest of the party. The 
number enrolled in the various third 
internationals are like those in a third 
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political party; many of them are 
merely liberals. The large majority 
do not even understand the real eco- 
nomic theory of Communism. Further- 
more, propaganda can have success 
only when it can play on actual injus- 
tice. Even a report of the Communist 
International for 1925 says that in 
lands where there are liberty and jus- 
tice, their work is useless. In the 
early days of the Russian Revolution, 
the Bolsheviks may have been prima- 
rily interested in a world revolution; 
they now know that if Bolshevism is to 
endure, it must first make a successful 
demonstration in its own territory. 
This is now the official position of the 
Russian Communist party. Further- 
more, the Communist International is 
being hampered and restricted by the 
Russian government and Zinovieff, its 
head, 1s in disgrace. 

Finally, the changed status of the 
Russian government is observable in 
the fact that practically every impor- 
tant government in the world has ac- 
corded recognition except the United 
States, which cannot permanently 
maintain its exclusiveness. 

During 1924-25 eight foreign delega- 
tions of importance visited the Soviet 
Union: three from Great Britain (two 
trade-union groups, one of men and 
another of the women in Parliament); 
one from Sweden (trade-unionists) ; one 
Danish (trade-union); one German 
(trade-union); one Belgian (trade- 
union); one French (teachers). The 
reports of all of these delegations, which 
reached the writer, were favorable 
to the present Russian government. 
The British Trade Union Delegation in 
its general conclusions, for mstance, 
says: 

The Soviet system of representation and 
its scheme of constitutional and civil rights, 
so far from being undemocratic in the wid- 
est sense of the word, gives in many re- 
spects to the individual a more real and 
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reasonable opportunity of participation in 
public affairs than does parliamentary and 
party government. ... Under that con- 
stitution there are certainly as great—and 
possibly greater—possibilities than else- 
where in respect of popular government, 
political peace, and social progress. 


While granting that this may be exag- 
gerated, we must recognize that the 
British Delegation was not made up of 
Communists; indeed, it had in its mem- 
bership a distinguished member of the 
British navy, a relative of Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, whose name is known through- 
out America. ‘The more we doubt the 
accuracy of such reports, the more 
eager we should be to have an official 
American mission sent to Russia. 
Even Senator William H. King, long 
a bitter opponent of Soviet Russia, 
after a trip there in the summer of 
1923, so far modified his hostility as to 
say: “I will support a policy which 
contemplates a trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Russia.” 
In America, the complete transforma- 
tion in attitude of numerous periodicals, 
papers and individuals is nowhere more 
strikingly illustrated than by the pub- 
lished correspondence between Ivy L. 
Lee, the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, and Senator Root. 

Early in the history of the Revolu- 
tion, descriptions of the Soviet rule, 
even information given out by govern- 
ment agencies and historical textbooks, 
more nearly resembled fairy tales than 
accurate fact. We have only to recall 
the retailing of the famous “Sisson 
documents,” now totally discredited, 
or the searching analysis of the news 
reports on Russia in the New York 
Timesfrom March, 1917 to March, 1920 
by Walter Lippman, editor-in-chief of 
the New York World, to realize the 
falsity of information being fed to the 
public. At present the New York 
Times prints material directly from the 
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Russian government, and its periodical, 
the Curreni History Magazine, recently 
published an article by Trotsky. 

The fact is that, however much room 
for argument there may have been in 
the past, the situation has entirely 
changed and Russia is as fairly entitled 
to recognition to-day as is any one of 
half a dozen nations which we now 
recognize—some would have us believe 
much more so than Italy and Turkey. 
As to those who are loath to agree with 
this conclusion, because of unfavorable 
factors such as her hostility to religion 
and private property, I would remind 
them that when my father went to 
Japan in 1870 the government was not 
only hostile to religion, but it was death 
to be a Christian. No foreigner was 
permitted to‘own any property and 
there was no semblance of freedom of 
press or of democracy. Yet this did 
not hinder the United States from 
recognizing the Japanese government. 
I realize that it will be said that the 
Japanese did not attempt to over- 
throw the American government by 
propaganda. Perhaps that is true, but 
it should be said here that I do not 
believe—nor do most of those who use 
the argument—that there is the slight- 
est danger of Soviet Russia doing 30. 
Indeed, so inconclusive is the evidence 
that Irving T. Bush, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of, New York, 
in opposing recognition, has publicly 
stated his willingness to leave out of 
account this entire argument of propa- 
ganda.? ‘There might be said to be a 
kind of propaganda flowing from Russia 
to America, but it finds a place in our 
newspapers as a result of the action of 
American capitalists. It is that: im- 
ports to Russia over European frontiers 
alone for the year ending September 
1925 exceeded 260 millions; imports 
from the United States exceeded 96 
millions; many American banks and 
business firms gave substantial credit 
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in the transactions; Russia purchased 
10,500 tractors from the Ford Motor 
Company; the Harriman interests are 
working with the Russian government 
to develop the manganese mines and 
have paid one million dollars in cash for 
theprivilege; the representatives of some 
of the highest circles of American 
finance and industry met with Russian 
officials in New York. The fact is that 
millions of dollars’ worth of interna- 
tional trade are flowing back and 
forth between Russia and the rest of 
the world now. This is the kind of 
propaganda that is really effective. 
Naturally it seems a bit curious that 
the American government says: “We 
can’t have any dealings with you as a 
government, because you are so bad; 
but if you will send an agent privately, 
we will take all your money while the 
supply lasts.” 


BOLSHEVIK ACHIEVEMENTS 


We have considered some of the 
discouraging features of Bolshevism; 
we have yet to summarize her most 
positive and constructive achievements. 
The Bolsheviks have completely pre- 
vented the return of the Tsar’s autoc- 
racy, one of the most dangerous foes 
to democracy which the world faced 
in 1914. The land has also irrevocably 
been distributed to the peasants. The 
Bolsheviks have largely prevented the 
dismemberment of Russia and have 
recreated a great federated nation. 
Such a patriotic Russian as the late 
General Brusiloff, formerly commander- 
in-chief of the Russian armies, in 
talking to me in Moscow in 1921, 
reiterated time and time again that 
while he was opposed to the Bol- 
sheviks, he knew that they had pre- 
vented foreign countries from seizing 
her resources, and that as between 
Russian Bolshevism and foreign ex- 
ploitation he would choose the Soviet 
government every time. Russian prop- 
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aganda undoubtedly helped to bring 
on the German revolution. J myself 
made a study of some of their propa- 
ganda work at first hand when, at the 
request of the American government, 
I sent into the German lines from Rus- 
sia a million copies of President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points of Peace, a work 
which necessitated receiving official 
permission from the Bolshevik war 
minister. General Ludendorff of the 
German staff says that Bolshevik 
propaganda was the chief factor in 
bringing on the collapse of Germany. 
General Hoffman says: “It was Bol- 
shevik propaganda that routed Ger- 
many from the East and then broke her 
morale and gave us this defeat and this 
revolution you now see ruining us.” 
In the publication of secret treaties the 
Soviet government did the world an 
inestimable service, and may have 
helped to sound the death knell of that 
ancient device. 

Above all else, the Bolshevik revo- 
lution has brought freedom to the 
peasant. Itis popular to speak of the 
suppression of liberty in Ruasia. While 
this may be true to some extent in the 
cities, the peasants—-who comprise over 
ninety per cent of the population—are 
untrammelled and free for the first 
time in history. ‘The Bolsheviks have 
unwittingly accomplished their eman- 
cipation. Any one who is familiar with 
the realities of life in Russia to-day 
knows this to be true. 

Hence, judging Soviet Russia on the 
basis of the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of agreed fact about her progress 
and achievements in the eight years of 
her existence, she stands clearly en- 
titled to recognition. We cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely a policy of “stumble 
and drift,” a policy of quarantining the 
Soviet government. No single com- 
petent authority believes that the 
Soviet government stands any im- 
mediate chance of being overthrown. 


SHOULD AMERICA QUARANTINE THE Russian SOVIET GOVERNMENT? 


What do those who oppose recognition 
desire? When will they be willing to 
recognize Russia? Perhaps they wish 
to wait until the government has 
changed—but we have indubitably 
shown that it already has. The Bol- 
sheviks have long offered to pay their 
just debts, compensate our citizens who 
were damaged, and abandon all prop- 
aganda. What more do we want, and 
what more have we a right to expect? 
Again and again they have proposed to 
adjust all differences, and only eight- 
een days ago in Moscow, in a report 
on Russian-American relations to 
the Central Executive Committee, 
Litvinoff once more reiterated this 
willingness. 


Waar PRICE INTERVENTION? 


For over eight years now certain 
Americans have been arguing against 
the recognition of Russia. In the early 
days, most of them pleaded for inter- 
vention and they had their wish 
against all that the rest of us could do. 
What did they accomplish? Inter- 
vention resulted in the destruction of 
property on a wholesale scale, in giving 
millions of dollars’ worth of material 
to the Germans, in legalizing millions 
of dollars’ worth of claims against the 
United States, in stimulating a Red and 
a White terror, end in the loss of Ameri- 
can and Allied lives. Even the most 
ardent interventionist has had to ad- 
mit thet nothing was accomplished. 
Following the intervention, these same 
individuals argued in favor of non- 
recognition, the policy of quarantine of 
the Russian government. Nowforeight 
long years they have had their way, 
and what has it amounted to? What 
single concrete benefit has it brought 
to them, to the United States, or to the 
world? It is true that it aided the 
starvation in 1921 and so gave us that 
opportunity to be generous. Is it not 
time to give recognition a chance, a 
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policy of international friendship and 
good will? 

We have heard a great deal about 
the dangers of recognition, all of which 
has been disproved by the experience 
of every other civilized government in 
the world. All have recognized the 
Russian government, and in not a 
single instance has recognition been 
withdrawn-—thus proving beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the relation- 
ship has been advantageous. Suppose 
that for a few minutes we consider the 
dangers of continuing the policy of non- 
recognition. This should be indicted 
on at least four major counts. 


Danerrs or Non-REcOGNITION 


First, it has resulted in mutual ig- 
norance on the part of both the United 
States and Russia. It should be re- 
membered that prior to the war Great 
Britain had an ambassadorial and con- 
sular staff in Petrograd and consular 
representatives in forty-four other 
cities. Whether their present force is 
as large as this I do not know; but the 
United States has not a single repre- 
sentative, and the result is abysmal 
ignorance on our part. As far, as the 
United States is concerned, I have 
only to quote from an article written 
‘by one “‘of the highest authorities in 
our Government” and published in 
Current History for February, 1926, 
which states that our officials cannot be 
sure about conditions in Russia nor can 
they advise cultivation of the Russian 
market. “There are several reasons 
for this, the chief one being that in the 
absence of diplomatic relations with 
Russia the United States finds it im- 
practicable to send its representatives 
into the country.” In the same period- 
ical Judge Gary adds his testimony: 
“Like many other Americans, I am 
ignorant in regard to many of the con- 
ditions which exist in Russia at the 
present time.” It is obvious that this 
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ignorance about Russia in America, 
and about America in Russia, will con- 
tinue as long as non-recognition per- 
sists. Every scientist realizes that 
ignorance 1s one of the most dangerous 
forces in the world to-day. No mat- 
ter how good or how bad the Soviet 
government is, we should know all 
about it. To secure such knowledge 
we need free interpenetration and as- 
sociation, and that in its turn can be 
secured only by recognition. 

There is a second danger of non- 
recognition and that is znfolerance. 
It breeds professional agitators, who 
threaten those who differ with them on 
the question of recognition. Anyone 
who dares to advocate relationship 
with the Russian government, no 
matter how slight, 1s at once accused 
of being a Communist; and if his argu- 
ments are sound and he comes from an 
institution of learning, the attempt is 
made secretly to bring pressure to 
jeopardize his position. I have space 
here to cite only one illustration of this. 
Not very long ago President Hopkins 
of Dartmouth College, in an address at 
Chicago, stated that he believed that 
“truth has nothing to fear from error, 
if truth be untrammeled at all times 
and if error be denied the sanctity con- 
ferred upon it by persecution or con- 
cealment.” He declared that, if Lenin 
or Trotsky were available, he would 
“be glad to have the students hear 
them and to have them form their 
judgment as to the dangers or merits 
of Bolshevism on the basis of direct 
evidence, rather than through the incon- 
sistent and contradictory pronounce- 
ments of anti-Bolshevist propaganda.” 
The director of the American Defence 
Society retorted to the effect that 
“such remarks could well have been 
inspired in Moscow and are in strict 
accord with the well-matured plans of 
those who would overthrow the gov- 
ernment by violence.” Because the 
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president of Dartmouth sincerely 
sought to search for truth, the Ameri- 
can Defence Society then sent out let- 
ters asking their recipients to bring 
pressure to bear on the Board of Trus- 
tees to oust Mr. Hopkins from the 
presidency. When an organization of 
such standing, claiming to be patriotic, 
and in defence of America, takes such 
an attitude toward a president of one 
of our best Eastern colleges, a loyal and 
patriotic American, we can realize the 
almost unbelievable intolerance which 
results from this policy of non-recog- 
nition. If such a policy is persisted in 
much longer, the result may be as 
Senator Borah predicted when charged 
with radicalism: “It may come to this, 
that a radical must be defined as one 
who still believes in the Constitution 
of the United States.” Everyone 
knows that the historic constitutional 
policy of the United States, from the 
French Revolution onward, re-enforces 
the argument for recognition. 

In the third place, the policy of 
quarantining the Russian government 
causes Americans to seem self-righteous 
and hypocritical. We feel that we are 
Christian; we are proud “of the mag- 
nificent outburst of American generos- 
ity” in feeding the starving Russians, 
and we claim that it is impossible to 
recognize a government “counseling 
class-hatred, bitter fratricidal strife 
and bloody revolution.” But since 
every other leading government has 
recognized Russia, in effect this pro- 
claims to the world that we alone are 
righteous and Christian and all the 
rest of the nations are pagan and wrong. 
Is it not rather inconsistent of us to 
recognize the Bolsheviks economically 
and declare them “outside the pale” 
politically? President MacCracken of 
Vassar describes the result: “A situa- 
tion is prolonged which is neither peace 
nor war, but which perpetually breeds 
resentment and ill-feeling, and which is 
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a, constant source of propaganda on one 
side or the other.” 

In the fourth place, the policy of 
non-recognition plays its part in stimu- 
lating extremists in Russia and America. 
E is quite possible that the best friends 
of the American Communist Foster 
and the extremists among the Russian 
Communists, who are also in a minority 
over there, are the very conservatives 
who here so vigorously oppose recog- 
nition. For in Russian Communism, 
as in American politics, there are several 
brands: the conservatives and the radi- 
cals; those who believe in international 
friendship and those who believe in 
international war. After recognition 
we could control and block Communist 
propaganda much more effectively than 
before, as is shown in the experience 
of every other country which has 
recognized Russia. The policy of non- 
recognition is a policy whose inevitable 
result is to stimulate the violent and 
radical factions in both America and 
Russia and increase propaganda. 


Way Nor Be CONSERVATIVE ? 


In conclusion, may I say that I be- 
lieve in America and her institutions; 
I believe in our cherished ideals of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. In 
Europe to-day they are trying to forget 
the hatreds of war; they are trying to 
overcome the spirit of fear, of misunder- 
standing, and of hate. Is it not time for 
America to lead the way in a policy 
which spells co-operation and friend- 


ship with every nation in the world, 
even our enemies? 

Those who have advocated inter- 
vention, war and quarantine have had 
their way now for eight and one-half 
long years. Month after month they 
have predicted the overthrow of the 
Bolshevik government; and now, 
despairing of that result, they still con- 
tinue to advocate the policy of isola- 
tion, suspicion and hatred under the 
guise of non-recognition. Has not the 
time arrived to try the only policy 
which still remains to be tried? Amer- 
ica needs to give the world an example, 
not of fear, but of trust; not of isolation, 
but of mutuality. We need to demon- 
strate our faith in freedom fcr each 
country to experiment in its own way. 
We need to prove that contrasting 
ideas can exist side by side. Above all, 
we need a greater loyalty to the ideal of 
tolerance. We have tried war, we have 
tried quarantine—why not be conserva- 
tive, and try association and friendship? 

If there are those, as there may be, 
who doubt these conclusions, can we 
not at least agree on the policy of ex- 
perimental fact-finding? Let us urge 
the government to send an official 
mission to Russia to ascertain the 
facts. Then if Russia refuses to settle 
her differences, there can be no dispute 
about the matter; on the other hand, 
if she comes to an agreement with us, 
we can once more resume our tradi- 
tional policy of friendship towards both 
the Russian government and people. 


The Situation in Russia 


By Hon. Jamms P. Gooprice 
Former Governor of Indiana 


E are making progress in the 
discussion of the Russian ques- 
tion. When I returned from my first 
trip to Russia in 192], and said before 
the Foreign Policy Association of New 
York that “the leaders of the Soviet 
government, while wrong in their 
theories, are honest men; that the 
government will stand and any change 
must come by evolution and not revo- 
lution,” I was branded as a “Red” by 
the Secretary of the American Defense 
Society. The truth of both of these 
statements is generally conceded by the 
unbiased judgment of the world to-day. 
Senator Pittman said, “The real 
government in Russia is the Com- 
munist party; there is no other party 
in Russia.”! This statement while 
technically true is yet far from the 
truth. 

There is but one organized party in 
Russia, the Communist party, but 
within its ranks are two actual parties 
with a clearer line of separation than 
that which divides the two great parties 
in America—the conservatives, now in 
the majority and in control, led by 
Rikov, Kalinin, Stalin and others; and 
the radicals led by Zinoviev, Sakol- 
nikov, Bukarin, Kaminev and their 
associates. 

The members of the Communist 
party cast less than twenty per cent of 
the total vote at the last election. 

While the higher positions are still 
largely filled by Communists there has 
been a steady increase in the propor- 
tion of non-Communists elected at the 
past three elections. 
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The present government of Russia 
as the Senator states may be a dictator- 
ship, but the present rulers of Russia 
realize they can only govern so long 
as they can command the support of 
the peasants and workers. Every step 
they take is with the full knowledge 
of that fact before them and the Soviet 
government is far more considerate of 
and responsive to public opinion than 
the Czarist autocracy ever was. 

Mr. Hindus said, “Communism 
means one thing in Moscow and 
Leningrad but a far different thing to 
the peasants.”? The truth is the 
peasants never did accept Communism. 
They never were and never will be 
Communists. 

The law nationalizing the land has 
never been seriously regarded by the 
peasant. He has the land; he believes 
it is his; and the downfall of the Soviet 
government would follow any attempt 
to interfere with him. 

The law against teaching religion 
in the home and private and parochial 
schools was never obeyed, and no 
pretense made by the peasants to 
obey it. 


DEMANDS OF THE PEASANTS 


Last year in deference to the de- 
mand of the peasants, the law was 
amended so as to permit the teaching 
of religion “wherever necessary for 
confirmation in any religious organiza- 
tion.” It was the peasant who forced 
the adoption of the new economic 
policy in 1920; compelled the modifica- 
tion of the land laws, so that land may 
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now be rented and labor employed to 
cultivate land; brought about the re- 
duction of peasant taxes and, gathering 
strength from each advantage gained, 
is adding the weight of his great in- 
fluence to the support of the conser- 
vatives. Eighty-four per cent of the 
Red army are peasant boys, and as the 
peasant becomes more and more “ar- 
ticulate” it is certain that his voice 
will be heard in Moscow. 

The Senator charges them with 
carrying on propaganda. Certainly 
they did. After the October revolution 
in 1917, they hoped for the world 
revolution, expected all the capitalist 
governments of Europe to fall and be 
succeeded by Soviet governments, just 
as the French revolutionists hoped 
that all the crowned heads of Europe 
soon would follow that of Louis XVI. 
They know better now; they realize 
the world is not ready to accept Com- 
munism as exemplified in Russia. 
They have given up all hope of the 
downfall of the capitalist governments 
of Europe, and have reached the 
conclusion that they must adjust 
themselves for the present, at least, to 
live in a world made up of capitalist 
states. 

I am not inclined to credit the Third 
Internationale or the Russian govern- 
ment with all the Communist propa- 
ganda in America. As I remember ‘it, 
we had this sort of thing long before 
Lenin organized the Third Internation- 
ale. We wil have it long after the 
Third Internationale has ceased to 
exist. | 

It will make no progress in America 
so long as the soil of our political life 
is rich with the leaven of social and 
industrial justice. 

So long as wealth is widely diffused, 
so long as the worker of to-day may be 
the captain of industry of tomorrow; 
so long as our social life is stratified 
perpendicularly and not horizontally, 
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I do not fear any kind of Communist 
propaganda. 

As President Masaryk so well said: 

Bolshevism doesn’t spread by infection, 
it isn’t that kind of a disease. If the soil 
isn’t ready, it won’t grow; if it is ready, it 
will sprang up like a fungus and grow in 
spite of all laws against it. 


Mr. Wright insists that the workers 
of Russia are worse off than they 
Czar. Under the 
Czar they were not permitted to or- 
ganize, their wages were wholly in- 
adequate and their living and working 
conditicns were indescribably bad. In 
a petiticn in 1905 for the redress of their 
wrongs, they asked among other things 
for a ten-hour day, a living wage and 
improved housing conditions so that 
a married worker might have one room 
for himself and family. 

The request was denied. If Mr. 
Wright could see, as I did, the model 
workers’ homes being built in Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Novgorod, Karkoff, and 
talk with Russian workers he would not 
make that statement. The Russian 
worker knows he is better off than he 
ever was before, and he would laugh 
at any one who tried to tell him the 
contrary. 

I find myself in agreement with 
nearly all of the statements made by 
Colonel Robins. Colonel Robins said, 
“In many of the essentials of civilized 
life, production is approaching prewar 
standards.”* This is true as to oils, 
textiles and food products, but is not 
true as to the great basic industries—., 
coal, iron and steel—where production 
is only a small fraction of prewar. 
There can be no great progress in these 
industries without credits to purchase 
improved machinery. 

Neither do I quite agree as to the 
idea of sending a commission, but I 
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dissent only because I do not believe 
it would result in any agreement. 


OBSTACLES TO RECOGNITION 


Three things stand in the way of 
recognition as outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s message of 1923: (1) Payment 
of Kerensky debts, (2) payment for 
or restoration of American property 
nationalized, and (8) stopping of 
propaganda, ` 

Russia has time and again said, 
“While we refuse to admit the obliga- 
tion, we will yet arrange to pay the 
Kerensky debts on the basis of ‘reci- 
procity.” We will pay for or re- 
store property of American Nationals 
and make mutual covenants as to 
propaganda.” 

In short, the Russians want to sit 
- down and talk it over and bargain the 
payment of our valid and ‘liquidated 
debt as against their disputed and un- 
liquidated claims for damages incurred 
by the American invasion in north 
Russia and Vladivostok and what they 
claim to be the unlawful payment of 
over 880,000,000 to Bakhmeteff about 
the time of the fall of the Kerensky 
government. 

It is equally clear that, if they do 
recognize the Kerensky debts and 
restore or pay for the property of 
American Nationals, they will want 
some assurance as to loans, without 
which progress in Russia will be a long 
and painful process. 

The question of propaganda is more 
dificult of solution from the Russian 
viewpoint. 

The Third Internationale has its 
domicile in Russia. At its head is 
the voluble and volatile Zinoviev, 
erstwhile member of the powerful 
politboro and president of the Moscow 
Soviet, from both of which he was re- 
moved and shorn of all his political 
power at the December meeting of the 
Communist party. 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


To deny it asylum would be giving 
serious offense to the young Com- 
munists of Russia, many of whom still 
indulge in the foolish dream of a world 
revolution. 

So long as they give it asylum they 
are in the position of desiring friendly 
relations with other governments of 
the world, while sheltering and support- 
ing an organization committed to their 
violent destruction, a situation that 
will haveto becorrected beforeany genu- 
ine international relationship can exist. 

None of these questions can be 
settled by a commission; all of them 
can be settled by Russia and require 
no action on our part. 

Once they admit without qualifica- 
tion the Kerensky debts and agree to 
set in motion some satisfactory plan 
to restore or compensate for property 
of American Nationals, the solution of 
the other question will not be found 
difficult. 

Mere recognition will not help 
Russia. Our government will not loan 
her or any other nation a dollar. We 
refuse to permit American bankers to 
make loans to France, with whom we 
sustain full diplomatic relations, until 
she has settled to our satisfaction a 
debt the validity of which she has not 
denied. It is clear then that we will 
not loan or permit a loan by American 
bankers to Russia until she has not 
only accepted responsibility for the 
Kerensky debt and arranged for its 
liquidation, but arranged for the resto- 
ration of or compensation for confis- 
cated property of American Nationals. 
These questions settled, then America 
would be prepared to examine any 
claim Russia has against us and I hope 
in a spirit of friendly co-operation. 

Russia after recognition would soon 
realize that mere recognition is but 
the first step and by no means ‘the 
most important one in the restoration 
of the economic life of the country. 


Trp SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


The peasant will not continue to 
produce and sell his surplus food 
products unless he can get in exchange 
goods at a fair price. Russia can 
neither import the goods to supply 
the peasants’ demands, nor purchase 
the machinery to manufacture them 
at home without foreign credits, and 
foreign credits cannot be obtained, in 
America at least, until after recognition 
and the settlement of the other related 
questions. 

I am not questioning the soundness 
of the position taken in the Hughes 
note that Russia can settle all the 
difficulties in the way of recognition 
by withdrawing its repudiation of its 
debts, restoring or paying for property 
confiscated and stopping propaganda. 
In the end, however, it will be found 
necessary to sit down and discuss 
these and all other matters in dispute 
between the two governments. 


Co-OPERATION OF Russia NECESSARY 


We ought to have the courage and 
the wisdom to get out of the legalis- 
tic impassé in which we are now 
involved by recognizing the rather disa- 
greeable fact that the present govern- 
ment is in fact the government of Rus- 
sia, and then sit down with Russia and 
adjust the matters in dispute in the same 
generous fashion we have manifested 
in settling with other governments. 

There can be no disarmament in 
Europe without Russia; yet the pre- 
liminary conference is soon to meet 
at Geneva to engage in a fruitless 
discussion of that question without the 
presence of a European nation of 
180,000,000 with the second largest 
army in Europe. 

The Asiatic question cannot finally 
be settled without the help of Russia, 
with more than one thousand miles 
of frontier touching China, and in 
close contact as she is with every sore 
spot in that great continent. 
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The events now occurring in Poland 
show how important is the co-operation 
of Russia in the adjustment of the 
affai-s of Europe. Russia trusts Amer- 
ica as she does no other country. 
There are no possible conflicts between 
us. Once in the family of nations, I 
am convinced she would want to co- 
operate with America in the solution 
of all international questions. 

We have loaned money, and ad- 
vanced credits to almost every nation in 
Europe. We, above all others, desire 
and will profit most by their political 
stability and industrial development. 
Neither of these desires can fully be 
realized until Russia with its vast 
resources is restored to its place in the 
family of nations. Yet we are not do- 
ing 2 single thing to accomplish the 
settlament of the Russian question. 

The men who are the nominal 
rulers of the country are mostly Com- 
munists. The men who are actually 
carrying on the business of the country 
are largely the engineers and experts 
trained under the old régime or since 
developed. 

The government has recently sepa- 
rated itself from the Third Interna- 
tionale. It has lost faith in a world 
revolution. It is slowly but surely 
separating itself from the Communist 
party organization. It is learning 
that in the solution of its economic 
problems it must follow the example 
of the capitalist world. 

Soon, I am convinced, it will surren- 
der its control over the great vasic im- 
dustries and domestic and foreign 
trade. 

Communism has been defeated in 
Russia. It has failed when put to the 
pragmatic test. 

Russia suffered incredible losses in 
the World War. ‘The Soviet govern- 
ment deserted by the Allies; her ports 
closed by a cruel and inhuman block- 
ade; invaded on the north and east 
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by the Allies; attacked on all sides by 
the Whites; led by the ablest generals 
of the Czarist army; assisted by Allied 
officers; equipped and amply financed 
by French and English ‘gold; supported 
by the peasants she defeated them all, 
and in spite of war, revolution, famine 
and pestilence is as firmly established 


to-day as any government in Europe. ` 


She is now fighting a far more dan- 
gerous foe, is fighting a losing game and 
facing inevitable defeat. 

Victorious against enemies from 
without, she is yielding to the enemies 
within her own household. She has 
found that life is stronger than theory 
and before the inexorable facts of life all 
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her Communist theories must give way. 

With the inauguration of the new 
economic policy in 1920 she set in 
motion forces beyond her control; 
forces that are slowly but surely com- 
pellng changes in the government, 
forces that will continue until there 
shall evolve in Russia a government not 
Communist as the founders dreamed, 
but one more in harmony with the 
governments of the outside world and 
through which a great nation of people, 
kind-hearted, honest and industrious, 
inhabiting a vast Empire with the 
greatest untouched natural resources 
in the world, can realize their aspira- 
tions and fulfill their destiny. 
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The United States and Russia—Obstacles to 
Recognition of Present Soviet Régime 


By Hon. Key Prrrman 
U S. Senator from Nevada 


HE question, shall the United 
States extend diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the Soviet government of 
Russia, is one of great import. Why 
should we refuse to recognize her? 
Our relations with Russia are friendly. 
We are imbued with the highest ad- 
miration for the mental and physical 
virility of her people. Our sympathies 
are deeply touched by the fortitude and 
patience with which they meet suffer- 
ing and death attending their govern- 
mental evolution. We believe that 
they will work out their destiny through 
those means and instrumentalities that 
are adapted to the peculiar character- 
ics of the race. That they will be- 
come a powerful factor in the world we 
have no doubt. i 
The resources of Russia are vast and 
enticing. Russia even now is carrying 
on a larger trade with America than 
with any other country, and that trade 
may be increased if we extend diplo- 
matic recognition to the Soviet govern- 


. ment. It is even suggested that a 


threat against peace hangs over our 
heads unless we extend such recog- 
nition. 

All of these things may be true, but 


. they do not, in my mind, constitute the 


determining factor. The great ques- 
tion involved is one not of expediency 
but of principle. What is the attitude 
and conduct of the Soviet government 
towards our people and our govern- 
ment? ‘That is the decisive question. 
So that my views on this subject may 
be better understood, let me give my 
idea of the form of government in 
Russia. 
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Roussta’s Iron HAND 


The real government of Russia is the 
Communist party. There is no other 
voting party. Out of the one hundred 
and eighty millions of Russian people 
the Communist party consists of only 
a few hundred thousand of selected 
supporters of the rulers. Some of the 
principles of the Communist party are 
well known. They denounce every 
form of existing government save their 
own as a capitalistic government and 
unwortay to exist. They unhesitat- 
ingly proclaim that, through the Third 
Internationale, and other agents, they 
seek to destroy all otherforms of govern- 
ment and substitute in their stead their 
own system. A few rulers dommate 
the Communist party. These rulers 


‘organized and dominate the Soviet 


government. ‘These rulers organized 
and dominate the so-called Third 
Internationale, which is the instrument 
of the Communist party to spread 
propaganda throughout the world. 
The Soviet government supports the 
Third Internationale. The present 
Soviet government is the antithesis 
of our government. They believe 
in contro! by minorities. We believe in 
control by majorities. They believe in 
control through force of arms. We be- 


- heve in government through respect for 


law. We hold to the doctrine that it 
were better that many who are guilty 
should escape than that one innocent 
person should suffer punishment. 

The Soviet government has de- 
stroyed thousands of innocent persons 
in their determination that not one 
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whom they deemed guilty might es- 
cape. The Communist party, in its 
fanaticism, has made slaves of its 
people, brought on famine, deluged 
their great country with atheism, blood 
and death that the millions of people of 
Russia and the hundreds of millions 
throughout the world might be made to 
bow to their will. 


Soviet Pouicy 


And yet, I must confess that, asmuch 
as I abhor such a government, my firm 
belief in the wisdom of recognizing 
de facto governments would impel me to 
advocate the recognition of the Soviet 
government were it not for the conduct 
of such government towards our gov- 
ernment and our people. 

I have ouitlmed my understanding of 
the Communist system of government 
in Russie and the character of rulers 
that dominate that government. Now 
let us see what has been their conduct 
towards our people and our government, 
and] towards all of the people of the 
world and of all the other govern- 
ments deemed worthy of attack. 

The Soviet government has con- 
fiscated the property of our citizens 
without compensation, and at a time 
when we were at peace with the Russian 
government: They have ridiculed the 
moral principle of international law, 
upon which the just claims of our 
citizens are based. They have at- 
tempted to organize violent revolutions 
in our country to the end that our 
government might be destroyed and in 
its place substituted their abhorrent 
Communist system. They infiltrated 
through Italy during the war. Even 
then they started their propaganda. 
In the throes of reconstruction after the 
war they aroused Italy to an anarchis- 
tic state. They were about to succeed. 
But one thing prevented the establish- 
ment of the power of the Communist 
party in Italy and that was the counter- 


revolution started by Mussolini, which 
ended in another but different kind of 
dictatorship. France, Germany and 
England have been fighting constantly 
the propaganda and machinations of 
the Communist party of Russia. 

But we do not have to go back even 


so far for a view of their actions. All - 


of us have been watehing with deep 
concern the momentous struggle still 
going on in England. So far it has 
been a peaceful, economic revolution. 
However, it seemed to have no other 
end than a governmental revolution. 
Is there any doubt that the Communist 
party of Russia has already attempted 
to turn that peaceful economic revolu- 
tion into a violent political revolution? 
Is there any doubt that the leaders of 
labor unions in England have been 
fighting to maintain control of their 
followers as against leaders of the 
Communist party? Is there any doubt 
that the Communist party would al- 
ready have accomplished such purpose 
had it not been for the homogeneity of 
the English people, the sturdy, stub- 
born character of their manhood, and 
the love of old England, its traditions 
and institutions by the humblest sub- 
ject equal to that of the highest? Is 
there not a lingering fear that, if the 
great contest, attended with poverty, 
starvation and suffering, continues, this 
persistent force may yet undermine 
the strength and manhood of England? 


A QUESTION or PRINCIPLE 


We have no fear of Communist 
propaganda in this country, although 
we resent it. We are satisfied that our 
government is built upon a foundation 
that cannot be shaken by the de- 
structive and fallacious principles of 
Communism. We have an abiding 
confidence in the intelligence, the inde- 
pendence, the manhood and the pa- 
triotism of our people, and when those 
qualities exist in a condition of highest 
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prosperity we need have no fear of 
destructive forces. 

But it is not a question of fear; it is a 
question >f principle. Shall we hold 
out the hand of fellowship and invite 
into our house the man that we know 
has the intention of entering there for 
the purpese of destroying our home? 
I would rot extend the hand of fellow- 
ship to stech a man, nor would J invite 
him into my home as a trusted friend, 
and I will not do those things as a repre- 
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sentative of my government that I 
would nat do in my own personal affairs. 

On the other hand, I would notjoin 
with those who might seek to interfere 
with or destroy the Soviet government. 
In fact, I will be one of the first to ad- 
vocate the recognition of the Soviet 
government when it shall accord honor- 
able treatment to our citizens, cease to 
interfere with other peoples and other 
governments and, in good faith, de- 
stroy the Third Internationale. 


Why the Soviet Government Cannot Be Recognized 


By Cuxster M. Wriceur 


English Language Secretary, Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
and Editor, International Labor News Service 


T is the point of view of American 
labor, and the point of view which 
seems to me the only one worth while, 
that in dealing with the Soviet régime 
in Russia the policy of America must be 
based entirely upon principle and not at 
all upon trade or economic considera- 
tions. 

The recognition or non-recognition 
of the Soviets by America has been, is 
and should be forever dependent upon 
something far more in keeping with 
American traditions and principles than 
either the volume of business to be had 
or the economic conditions of the Rus- 
sian people themselves. 

It would be my pleasure to devote 
myself entirely to that aspect of the 
situation. But so much has been said 
about the importance of other consid- 
erations that I shall take a portion of 
my time for discussion of those rela- 
tively non-essentials. 

We have been told: 

(1) that we ought to find some road 
to agreement with the Soviets 
so that trade may be slimu- 
lated; 

(2) that Russian labor enjoys the 
best standards in Europe and 
that Russia has the most com- 
prehensive plan for general pop- 
ular education; 

(3) that we ought to send a business 
and diplomatic mission to 
Russia; 

(4) that Russian natural resources 
should be brought into the 
service of Europe and the 
Russian market should be 


thrown open to American labor 
and capital; 

(5) that Russia would, if so ap- 
proached, make a reasonable 
settlement of her debt to 
America, compensate for prop- 
erty pillaged and guarantee 
against propaganda inAmerica. 

These are the things we are told 

every day in the year. Manifestly 
those who bear these messages are not 
enemies of the Soviet régime. But let 
us examine, all too briefly, the pro- 
posals as made. 


TRADE AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


It is a curious fact that trade with 
Russia is better than ever and that the 
United States has more than the lion’s 
share of Soviet business. Russia’s 
average imports from the United 
States, England and Germany com- 
bined, during the years 1909-13, 
amounted to about sixty-four per cent 
of her total imports and-of the sixty- 
four per cent the United States supplied 
about eleven per cent. Russian im- 
ports from the same countries in 1924- 
25 amounted to about fifty-seven per 
cent of her total imports and of the 
fifty-seven per cent the United States 
supplied about forty-seven per cent, a 
little less than one-half of all the 
Russian imports from the three coun- 
tries. 

If trade is to be the reward, then busi- 
ness has its reward already and the 
honor of the country need not be offered 
as its equivalent. In 1923 President 
Coolidge said in a message to Congress: 

I do not propose to barter away for the 
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privilege of trade any of the cherished 
rights of humanity. I do not propose to 
make merchandise of any American prin- 
ciples. These rights and principles must 
go wherever the sanctions of our govern- 
ment go. 


We have, it seems to me, the right at 
least to hope that those who have a 
regard for ethics in international affairs 
will support that pronouncement of an 
administration that has not gained 
fame because of ethical pronouncements 
but rather as the exponent of business. 

With the picture of Russian labor 
conditions let us deal briefly. We 
grieve that the workers of Russia are 
not as prosperous as is by some reported. 
The splendid program of education, let 
us concede, exists. But the existence 
of a program has never educated any 
child or put finer thoughts into the 
mind of any adult. Programs are 
easily made and a hundred of them 
could be made here to-day. Sad to re- 
late, there is in Russia only a program 
for education. 

It was Rykov, addressing the Petro- 
grad Soviet but a few weeks ago, who 
said that forty per cent of the children 
are without school facilities. It was 
he also who said that labor productivity 
has declined during the last eight 
months, that the Soviet authorities are 
unable to decrease dwelling congestion, 
that wages could not be increased, that 
there are 800,000 waifs and that thirty 
per cent of the peasantry is without 
horses. 

The New York Times of May 13, 
1926, quotes Djerkinsky, president of 
the Supreme Economic Council, as 
saying that the average wage for 
building trades’ laborers is from twelve 
to twenty-five chervonetz rubles per 
month, which is from six to twelve 
and one-half dollars. And they work 
a ten-hour day. The International 
Labor Office at Geneva reports the 
metal workers’ wage as 652.64 cher- 
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vonetz rubles per month—$26.82. And 
for practical purposes these wage 
figures must again be cut in half be- 
cause of the fact that the buying 
power of the ruble is but half its prewar 
buying power. The railway workers 
fare as badly. Their monthly wage 
is now fifty-eight rubles, and the Com- 
missar for Communications, Rudzutak, 
reports that “good work could hardly 
be expected so long as station staffs 
were housed in tents and trucks, 
workers’ settlements consist of dug- 
outs... .” 

If these, the standards in what are 
usually accepted as the best paid in- 
dustries, are the best in Europe, then 
Europe has sunk to a level lower than 
even the best informed of us is aware | 
of. The fact is that the Russian 
worker is to-day enslaved politically, 
mentally and economically—the most 
abject victim of brutality, autocracy 
and terrible ambition in the civilized 
world. 


Have Om anb WATER Ever Mrxep? 


When we come to consider the gains 
to be secured from “sitting down 
around a table” with Soviet repre- 
sentatives, where do we find ourselves? 
Those who propose this course say we 
should get some sort of settlement of 
the debt, some sort of return of prop- 
erty or compensation therefor, and a 
promise to stop propaganda. 

The Soviets can meet all of these 
conditions without sitting anywhere 
except at their own desks. ‘These 
would no doubt be considered some of 
President Coolidge’s “works meet for 
repentance,” and no conference is 
required for their doing. If a ma- 
rauder is abroad no wise man thinks 
of going into conference with him to 
bring about an agreement under which 
he will stop his criminal career. The 
marauder is considered to have no 
right save the right to a fairtrial. The 
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thing for the Soviet régime to do is not 
to talk about stopping, not to talk 
about repairing, but to do those things. 

But the moment the Soviet régime 
ceases propaganda for the world revolu- 
tion, it abandons its avowed principal 
mission in existence and loses its one 
dominating characteristic. It cannot 
stop. 

“Whatever benefits Communism is 
moral; whatever injures Communism 
is immoral,” said Lenin, and America 
must reckon with that fundamental 
Soviet doctrine. Morality does not 
exist in the Soviets. A word given to 
the bourgeoisie is a word to be broken 
at Soviet convenience. 

Stalin, the most powerful man in 
Russia to-day, said just last December: 
“The theory and practice of the Com- 
munist Internationale is the organiza- 
tion of the mass revolutionary move- 
ment against capitalism. ‘This is true. 
This is the task of Communists.” 

He said further at the same time: 
“The theory and practice of the Com- 
intern (Communist Internationale) 
consists in the organization of the 
revolutionary mass movement against 
capitalism.” 

In which countries now having rela- 
tions with the Soviets have the condi- 
tions suggested here been granted or 
fulfilled? Every nation that has recog- 
nized the Soviets has had nothing but 
grief for itsreward. Stanley Urquhart, 
reporting recently to the directors of 
the Russien-Asiatic corporation, said 
that in eight years the Soviets had not 
returned to anyone one farthing of 
compensation for property confiscated. 
And in no nation has there been a 
cessation of propaganda. 

I have just come from Mexico where 
I talked with the man who had been 
labor attaché representing the Mexican 
foreign office in Russia. He resigned 
to come home and go to work in a 
factory rather than continue where, as 
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he said, “no lover of liberty could be 
happy,” because of constant espionage 
and constant rifling of his papers. And 
in Mexico the chief business of the 
Russian Soviet ambassador is to propa- 
gandize and suborn the trade union 
movement, at which task he has hap- 
pily been a complete and miserable 
failure. But such is the task of 
Soviet diplomats wherever they go. 
They are agents of the program of 
world revolution. 

What recognition means was ad- 
mirably set forth by Mr. Elihu Root 
in a letter to Mr. Ivy Lee, adviser on 
public relations to the Standard Oil 
Company. Mr. Root said: 


For the United States to recognize 
Russia would be to publicly acknowledge 
that the avowed purpose of the present 
Russian government to overthrow by 
force our system of government is consist- 
ent with international friendship. Of 
course, that would be a he, and ıt is always 
unwise for a nation to govern its action by 
anything but the truth, as it understands 
the truth. 


American labor, which I think can- 
not be said to be acting selfishly, has 
repeatedly declared its opposition to 
recognition, and this in the face of 
repeated lures of more work for those in 
need of work. But it kept the faith. 
Samuel Gompers, in a most impressive 
moment when we were talking of these 
things alone, said that it was his hope 
that America would be the final de- 
fender of democracy, the last remaining 
line of defense for freedom, if it should 
so come to pass that Europe fell en- 
tirely under the sway of autocracy. It 
was a splendid hope and a splendid 
tribute to what he believed America to 


. be. 


The Soviet régime is autocratic to the 
last degree. It is composed of various 
branches, each having its purpose— 
the so-called Government of Russia, 
the Russian Communist party, and the 
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Communist Internationale. Al of 
these link together under a common 
head, but of the three the Internationale 
is the most important. It 1s clear that 
the dictators of Red Russia care not for 
the welfare of Russians, except as it is 
in some degree necessary to the business 
of keeping the Red Internationale in 
working order. That isthe spear point, 
the engine for world conquest. 

Regardless of whether we believe the 
propaganda of Bolshevism is dangerous 
and effective, they believe it, and they 
continue it, not in friendship, but in 
avowed hostility. Let me ask how we 
can go in friendship to a régime that 1s 
avowedly hostile to us without by so 
doing laying ourselves the more con- 
veniently open to the attack? Real 
peace cannot be made when one party 
to the alleged peace is hostile and in- 
tends to remain hostile. 

The Soviet régime rests, not upon 
any consent of the people, but upon 
force alone. So it came, so it remains, 


strange as it may seem. It is the most 
unscrupulous force the world has ever 
known, the most menacing. 


For THE SAKE oF PRINCIPLES 


America has pursued a proper course. 
We need not follow the example of 
other nations which have uniformly 
acted for reasons that do not exist in 
America. If others make common 
cause with revolution, with treachery, 
with brutality, with arrogance and 
autocracy, if others open their doors to 
thesethings, must we do likewise against 
our better judgment and in betrayal of 
our faith in freedom and democracy? 

Let us thank what gods there be that 
America has had the courage, the faith, 
the vision, to be right and let us pray 
that she may with equally splendid 
courage go on in faithfulness to the 
most cherished principles of organized 
human society. America can afford to 
be right, no matter how many others 
may be forced to be wrong. 


The Russian Peasant and the Soviet Government 


By Mavrice G. Hinnus 
New York City a 


Ca 


“THE gentlemen who are opposed to 

the recognition of the, Soviet 
régime have indicated clearly enough 
the grounds of their opposition. I 
believe I do not mistake their views 
when I say that they would withhold 
recognition of the present Russian gov- 
ernment until it has changed its in- 
ternal policies and abandoned its ex- 
ternal designs., As for the internal 
policies of the Russan government we 
must acknowledge that that is a matter 
of concern to the Russian people them- 
selves. I think it is almost an insult 
to the democratic spirit of the people 
of this country to attempt to make them 
feel that America should abstain from 
diplomatic relations with Russia be- 
cause of theinternal policies of the Soviet 
government. If we so vigorously ob- 
ject to the Soviet government meddling 
in the internal affairs of other nations, 
including our own, what right have we 
to meddle in its internal affairs? As 
for the external designs of the Soviets 
and the Communist party, let us be 
quite candid. Senator Pittman says, 
“Let the Bolshevists destroy the Third 
International and give up their revolu- 
tionary propaganda in foreign lands.” ! 
Destroying the Third International, 
scrapping the propagandist machine of 
the Communist party in Russia, will 
not kill the Communist revolutionary 
ideas that the Bolsheviki have loosened 
upon the world. The only way to rid 
the world of these is to meet the chal- 
lenge that they have hurled at the en- 
tire civilized world. 


1 Ses p. 181. 


Errect oF REVOLUTION ON 


PEASANT 


However, I do not wish to devote my 
time to the discussion of the question 
of récognition. There is another mat- 
ter to which I wish to invite your at- 
tention: the effect of the Revolution 
on the Russian peasantry, the one 
hundred million people, of whom so 
little is, being said these days. These 
people are the real flesh and biood of 
Russia. There are really two Rus- 
sias, the Russia of the city, and the 
Russia of the village, and the one does 
not resemble the other. One really 
cannot know Russia without knowing 
the peasant. Take for example the 
matter of freedom of speech. There is 
none in the city. When you are in 
Moscow and Leningrad, you feel that 
the people who wish to think for them- 
selves may keep on thinking, but dare 
not voice their thoughts publicly. 
But the moment you leave Leningrad 
and Moscow and get into the villages, 
you are in an entirely new world. The 
men in the villages may or may not 
know that there is a law against free- 
dom of speech. It doesn’t make any 
difference to them anyway. They 
speak freely, vehemently, law or no 
law. 

The Russian Revolution has done 
this for the peasant. It has made him 
audaciously articulate. I remember 
the village into which I went socn after 
I left Moscow. I attended a session 
of the Soviet Court there. An old 
woman was brought in on the charge 
of stealing a chicken from a neighbor. 
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In the old days people who appeared in 
a Russian court were always asked 
what their religion was. Nowadays, 
no such question is asked. Instead, 
the judge asks these people whether or 
not they are members of the Com- 
munist party. When the judge put 
this question to the old woman, she 
straightened up, stiffened and replied: 
“And why in the devil do you suppose 
Pd want to be a member of the Com- 
munist party?” Having just come 
from Moscow her words were almost a 
shock to me. I was not prepared to 
hear anybody, least of all a peasant, 
speak so venomously of the party in 
power. 

On another occasion I was visiting 
the chairman of a village Soviet in his 
home. He was a young fellow like 
most of the officials in the Russian 
villages. With much enthusiasm he 
began to narrate to me the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet in his community, 
of the schoolhouse it had built, the 
various study classes it had been con- 
ducting, classes in sanitation, in agri- 
culture, in atheism and other kindred 
subjects. While he was talking his 
father, an elderly muzhik, who lay 
stretched out at full length on the top 
of the brick oven, was quietly listening. 
Of a sudden he turned to me and 
shouted at the top of his voice: “My 
American friend, don’t pay any atten- 
tion to what that bum is telling you. 
He is my son, but he is a bum, because 
he is a Bolshevik, and every Bolshevik 
is a bum.” I wondered then what 
would have happened to a man in 
Moscow if he had been heard speaking 
so disrespectfully of the Bolsheviki. 

Indeed, the Russian peasant con- 
stitutes a world all his own. As a 
matter of fact if the peasant had been a 
politically-minded human being, there 
never would have been a Bolshevist 
Revolution in Russia. If he were to 
become politically-minded over night 
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I do not know what would happen, but 
I think that the Bolshevik régime 
would come to an immediate end. 
Not until the Russian peasant has be- 
come politically-minded.is there any 
likelihood of there being any organic 
changes in the political ideas and prac- 
tices of the Russian government. 


Tus RUSSIAN PEASANT 


Look at this peasant. Study his 
home life. What a wretched existence 
his is! When I returned to the village 
in which I was born, and whieca I left 
as a boy some twenty years ago, I 
found it as dismal and desolate a place 
as it was in the old days—people living 
as in former times in little log-hovels 
and sharing their lone living room with 
pigs and chickens; people still ignorant 
of underwear and handkerchiefs and 
of rudimentary laws of hygiene. One 
of the speakers who preceded me de- 
plored the low standard of living of 
the Russian working man under the 
Bolshevik régime. But he forgot to 
add, or perhaps he did not know, that 
the standard of living of the Russian 
working man and peasant always was 
low, the lowest possibly of any class of 
people in Europe. It gets us nowhere 
to compare the condition of life of the 
Russian masses with that of the Amer- 
ican masses. America and Russia al- 
ways were two worlds apart. Land- 
lords in Russia under the old régime 
did not enjoy the same modern con- 
veniences in their homes that the 
American carpenter or bricklayer or 
plumber is enjoying in his home. The 
standard of living of the Russian 
peasant may not have improved at all 
since the coming of the Revolution. 
But it could not have sunk lower than 
it was because it could not possibly 
have sunk any lower at all. 

It will take a long time before the 
peasant will outgrow his age-old 
heritages. Take, for example, his 
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attitude towards government. It is 
wholly negative. He mistrusts gov- 
ernment—all government. I can best 
explain his attitude by telling you of an 
old man, the village miller, in my own 
old home, and please remember, he 
represents the average peasant. Again 
and again this miller would say to me, 
“Why do we need a national govern- 
ment? What good to us is Moscow? 
Why don’t the central authorities leave 
our village alone? We can rule our- 
selves; we are no cripples; we know 
what we want. If we had no one from 
the outside to interfere with us, we 
could not only rule ourselves but we 
would live in peace and happiness, 
without armies, without taxes, without 
wars.” 

In reality the Russian peasant is an 
anarchist, and is it any wonder that he 
is? Consider the centuries of ex- 
perience that he has had with the old 
régime, which kept him in poverty, 
ignorance and sloth. Government has 
always meant to him only one thing— 
oppression. 

To me, the hopeful thing about the 
Russian peasant at the present time is 
the fact that the Revolution is slowly 
but mercilessly jolting him out of his 
old inertia. It is compelling him to 
think. He is talking now as he never 
has talked in all his existence. He is 
asking questions which he never asked 
in the old days. He is interested in 
ideas of which he never thought before. 
He is learning a host of new things. 

Father Walsh in speaking of educa- 
tion in Russia deplored the fact that 
there are less schools now than there 
were in the old days. I have no 
statistics at hand, and I am not in the 
position to dispute the statement. 
Perhaps it is correct as far as primary 
schools are concerned. But there is a 
type of education that the peasant is 
getting, which in my opinion, is des- 

2 Ses p. 109. 
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tined to have far-reaching conse- 
quences. Let me explain. I was in a 
peasant Soviet one day, when a man 
came in to see the chairman, and while 
talking to the latter he, peasant- 
fashion, spat on the floor. The chair- 
man immediately jumped on a chair, 
and delivered a lecture lasting for a 
half hour on the subject of “why people 
should not spit on the floor.” Take 
another case: I was in a village once 
which was just getting over an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever. You must 
remember that there always were few 
physicians in the Russian villages. 
There is one physician to every seven 
hundred persons in the United States, 
and only one to every twenty-five 
thousand peasants in Russia. ‘There 
was no physician in the village of which 
Jam speaking. . I visited a home where 
the mother was ill with typhoid, and 
you should have seen how her husband 
and the children were taking care of 
her. They had the windows in the 
house shut tight, though it was sum- 
mer; they had the sick woman wrapped 
in a huge sheepskin coat. They fed 
her out of the same spoon and plate 
which they were using. They had no 
beds in that house, but only a wide 
sleeping platform for the use of the en- 
tire family, and they all slept on this 
platform with the sick woman beside 
them. 

And yet, in that same village, I at- 
tended a meeting at which a lecturer 
from the nearest city was instructing 
the peasant in the fundamentals of 
modern hygiene. There are literally 
thousands of such lecturers, men and 
women, mostly young people, traveling 
from village to village and endeavoring 
to enlighten the peasant, not only on 
matters of hygiene but on modern 
methods of agriculture, modern ways 
of building homes, modern ways of 
bringing up children, and on other 
subjects of immediate concern to him. 


Tue RUSSIAN PEASANT AND THE Soviet GOVERNMENT 


In CONCLUSION 


Let me in conclusion emphasize the 
fact that real Russia is made up of 
these millions and millions of peasants. 
To understand Russia, we must think 
in terms of past experiences, of present 
experiences and of the tremendous 
latent possibilities of these people. I 
think that if more of us would study 
the peasant, we would be less passion- 
ate in our attitude toward the Revolu- 
tionary movement. I do not believe 
that the Russian peasant will ever ac- 
cept a communist régime. He is too 
rugged an individualist, to be content 
in a communist society. His salvation 
lies in co-operative enterprise. He is 
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too poor, and because of the shortage 
of land in Russia, he will always remain 
too poor successfully to fight his 
economic battles alone. He must co- 
operate with his neighbours, if he is 
ever to rise from his present economic 
plight. ‘Sooner or later, when he has 
become politically conscious, his co- 
operative societies will play a decisive 
political part in Russia. I believe that 
Russia is drifting into a compromise 
between the collectivism of the city 
workers and the individualism of the 
peasant, and that eventually Russia 
will be a Republic, with the co-opera- 
tive societies guiding not only the 
economic, but also the political des- 
tinies of the country. 


Pa 


Disarmament and the Present Outlook for Peace 


By, Hon. Irvine L. LENRoor 
U S Senator from Wisconsin 


N any discussion of disarmament and 
the present outlook for peace, our 
outlook must be almost wholly upon 
Europe, for the Orient, important 
though it be, is an.almost negligible 
factor compared with Europe. As to 
Europe there are two, or perhaps three 
focal points, the most important of 
which is Geneva because of the Pre- 
liminary Conference upon this subject 
that takes place there this month. Of 
that Conference and the scope of its 
work, I shall speak later. 

While discussion of general prin- 
ciples does not in itself help us greatly 
in coming to a conclusion, they must 
be borne in mind if we would have a 
correct understanding of the problems 
involved, and I would like to make a 
few general observations for that pur- 
pose. 

In the first place, no mere formulas 
agreed to by the nations of thé world, 
and no machinery set up for the preser- 
- vation of peace can in themselves pre- 
vent war. All the nations of the world 
may meet in an international conference 
and declare war a crime, but that may 
mean little more than that the nation 
that keeps its pledges longest shall 
suffer at the hands of a nation that 
breaks them first. The League of 
Nations may have the highest ideals, 
and noblest purposes expressed in its 
charter or Covenant, but if it is utilized 
to further selfish ambitions and per- 
petuate existing injustices, it may be a 
menace rather than a safeguard to 
world peace. The World Court may 
continue for all time, as it exists to-day, 
a forum for the administration of inter- 
national justice, impartially and with- 
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out regard to nationality of litigants, 
but unless the peoples of the different 
nations of the world insist that it be 
utilized for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes which are justiceable 
in their nature, it can do little to ad- 
vance the cause of peace. 


CAUSES OF WAR 


Volumes have been written upon the 
causes of war. I cannot within the 
brief limits of this paper discuss them 
at length, but we must at least glance 
at them if we would consider the out- 
look for peace. 

To-day the greatest menace to peace 
is, I believe, fear. It was at least one 
of the causes of the World War, if not 
the principal cause. Since the Armis- 
tice, fear has been the great obstacle to 
world peace. Without fear disarma- 
ment and peace could be easily realized. 
No nation fears any military aggression 
upon the part of the United States. 
When no nation shall fear aggression 
by any other nation, then indeed shall 
we approach the fulfillment of the 
Prophecy of Isaiah, when he said, 


And He shall judge among the Nations and 
shall rebuke many peoples and they shall 
beat their swords into plough shares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks, nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. 

Another cause of war is the spirit of 
conquest, of thirst for power. An 
illustration of this is the belief upon the 
part of many people that the present 
government of Italy has ambitions to 
extend her territory, to restore the 
Roman Empire to all of the glory and 
power it had many centuries ago. 
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Fortunately, civilization has so far 
progressed, and moral standards have 
been so elevated, that there is little 
danger of this being a serious menace 
in the future. Modern warfare is far 
more destructive and expensive than 
ever before. Democracy is much more 
powerful than ever before. One great 
lesson taught by the World War will 
not soon be forgotten, and that is that 
from a material standpoint, no one wins 
in a great war. ‘The United States is 
commonly said by Europe to be the 
the only nation that profited by the 
war, but we would have been much 
better off to-day had it never occurred. 
Our twenty billion dollars of internal 
indebtedness, and our war taxes, our 
loss of lives, our crippled soldiers, our 
heavy pension and compensation rolls, 
all proclaim loudly that the war was 
not profitable to us. 

In Europe, Germany was beaten, 
her colonies were taken away, her naval 
fleet was sunk, her people impoverished 
to the point of starvation, and yet I shall 
not be surprised if ten years from now 
Germany is the most prosperous nation 
in Europe. 

Another cause of war is misunder- 
standing between nations, growing out 
of honest disputes but eventually 
leading to distrust, suspicion and 
finally hatred, which so often precede 
war. It is this cause particularly that 
we may confidently expect the World 
Court to deal with effectually, once the 
popular sentiment of the different 
nations is strong enough to compel 
those in authority in all proper cases 
to resort to it. 


Srmps Towarp WORLD PEACE 


I have now touched upon some of the 
most prominent causes of war, and 
would like now to examine briefly what 
the signs of promise are. Had it not 
been for the regrettable occurrences 
at Geneva in March, we would have 
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the right to feel that great progress was 
being made toward permanent world 
peace, but notwithstanding the demon- 
stration there made, I believe we may 
feel encouraged. 

The Treaty of Versailles was not a 
treaty of peace, it was a document, 
signatures to which by the defeated 
nations were secured by coercion. It 
contained many provisions which 
shocked the American sense of justice. 
It contained stipulations,which, however 
necessary they may have been in the 
circumstances, could not have done 
otherwise than keep alive for some 
years sentiments of hate between the 
two sides concerned. 

The Covenant of the League of 
Nations, made a part of that Treaty, 
while idealistic in its professed aims 
and purposes, had an underlying motive 
of maintaining the status quo as it 
existed at the time of its signing, and 
political control for selfish purposes 
was easily made possible by its pro- 
visions. Nevertheless, it was a step in 
the direction of peace, and if the time 
shall come when all the nations of 
Europe shall become members, we may 
expect much from it. It is my own 
opinion that it would accomplish more 
if confined wholly to the nations of 
Europe, and made a European League 
of Nations, all other countries with- 
drawing from it, with a new inter- 
national agreement in which all the 
nations of the world shall join, provid- 
ing that in any matter threatening war, 
the nations concerned shall meet and 
confer about it. Such isthe agreement 
contained in the Four-Power Treaty 
relating to the Pacific Ocean. 

We can point to one definite accom- 
plishment of the League in the preven- 
tion of war, and that is the contro- 
versy between Greece and Bulgaria, 
where war would almost certainly have 
come involving most of the Balkan 
States buz for the action of the League. 
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The establishment of the World 
Court was also a great step forward, 
and if its present high standards can be 
maintained we can look to it with great 
confidence as an agency for preserva- 
tion of peace. 

But it was the Locarno Pacts that 
gave the friends of peace their greatest 
encouragement. It was not so much 
the terms of the Pacts, important as 
they were, as the spirit behind their 
negotiation that seemed to indicate a 
new policy in Europe, a policy substi- 
tuting sentiments of friendship and 
confidence in place of distrust and fear. 
I had regarded the Locarno Confer- 
ence as the greatest achievement for 
peace in the last one hundred years, and 
I am not yet ready to change my 
opinion, though our judgment must 
remain suspended until the meeting of 
the League of Nations next September. 
I hope the spirit of Locarno will pervade 
that meeting, and if it does, the way 
will be cleared for better understand- 
ings, for good will among the nations 
involved in the Locarno Pacts, and 
the further limitation of armaments. 
Unless Germany is admitted to the 
League, and the Locarno Pacts put 
permanently in force, we can expect 
little progress toward disarmament. 
But if these two things shall occur, 
and if some satisfactory arrangement 
ean be made with Russia upon that 
subject, then perhaps the year 1926 
will become notable indeed as witness- 
ing a great step forward in the pre- 
vention of war. 


TASK OF PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE 


The Preliminary Conference upon 
Disarmament called by the League of 
Nations will meet this month. I am 
glad that the United States will be 
officially represented at that conference, 
and I trust that it may find it possible 
to frame a practical program upon 
which a general conference may act, 
assuming that Germany is admitted 
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into the League of Nations and the 
Locarno Pacts are put into operation 
next September. 

The Preliminary Conference has a 
very difficult task before it, for even 
though there be a unanimous desire for 
further limitations of armamenis, it is 
not easy to agree upon a method that 
will be fair to every nation. A glance 
at the questions submitted to this Pre- 
liminary Conference reveals the com- 
plexity of the problem. Among them 
are: What is to be understood by the 
expression “Armaments”? Are the 
geographical and economic situations 
of a country factors as well as purely 
military resources? Shall limitation 
be based upon ultimate war strength or 
upon peace strength? How shall the 
armaments of one country be measured 
against the armaments of another? 
On what principle will it be possible 
to draw up a scale of armaments for the 
different countries? Can civil and 
military aircraft be distinguished in 
considering the question? Is regional 
disarmament practicable as distin- 
guished from general disarmament, 
without concluding military alliances? 

I cannot take the time to discuss 
these matters. They are very largely 
technical, calling for opinions of mili- 
tary and economic experts, but I am 
satisfied that, if there be a genuine 
desire to limit armaments, a practical 
plan can be found. 

The United States unfortunately is 
not in a position to exercise great 
influence upon the question of land 
disarmament, other than the giving of 
disinterested advice. Our military 
forces are now at the minimum 
necessary for purely domestic purposes. 
We cannot reduce further. But in the 
matter of further limitation of naval 
armament, we are in a very different 
position, and we are more directy con- 
cerned. It seemed to the Council of 
the League that military and naval dis- 


armament must be considered together, 
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and it is true that each is dependent 
upon the other. I am frank to say, 
however, that I do not believe that a 
general conference can work out an 
agreement upon naval disarmament. 
It can agree upon a general plan that 
would result in equality between land 
and naval disarmament, but the details 
of naval disarmament must be worked 
out by the nations possessing naval 
power. 


Toe Oxsstacue oF Russia 


To me there is one obstacle to any 
general agreement for the further 
limitation of armaments and that 1s 
Russia. For any plan to be successful, 
the nations must have faith and confi- 
dence in the pledges of every other 
nation having military power. It 
seems to me that Russia must radi- 
cally change its course of action before 
that faith and confidence will exist as 
to her. To some it may seem the same 
situation exists at least to a degree 
with reference to Italy, but to me there 
is a very great distinction. 

The ruling powers of Russia are fired 
with a zeal to overthrow all existing 
capitalistic governments as a sacred 
duty, and so long as that spirit exists, 
I do not see how confidence can be 
placed in their promises, but I believe 
that the people of Italy will see to it 
that any pledges made by her shall be 
faithfully kept. i 


How vae U. S. Can BELE 


Most of the problems of war and 
peace arise in Europe and they must be 
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settled by the peoples most directly 
concerned, for while it is true that the 
United States is profoundly affected by 
war in any part of the world, it is also 
true that we cannot settle questions 
giving rise to such wars. We can, 
however, and we should give our moral 
endorsement to every agency that sceks 
to advance the cause of peace upon 
principles of justice. We should have 
none but the most cordial wiskes for the 
success of the League of Nations in all 
worthy endeavors. We are willing to 
become a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice upon the 
acceptance of the Reservations adopted 
by the United States Senate. We will 
participate in the proposed disarma- 
ment conference, and we will do our 
full share in further reducing our naval 
armament in like proportion that other 
naval powers will reduce theirs. All 
these things we will gladly do, but the 
greatest contribution that America can 
make to the peace of the world is to 
continue to demonstrate that a nation 
may become great, rich and powerful, 
at the same time scrupulously observ- 
ing the rights of other nations, and 
conducting all of its foreign relations 
upon the principle that right makes 
might. 

The outlook for peace is not dark. 
I believe the morning is near, and may 
this year bring a little nearer the day 


When the common sense of most 
Shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall shimber, 
Wrapped in Universal law. 


Disarmament Through International Organization 


By James Brown Scorr 
Director, Division of International Law, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


HE distinguished Senator from 

Wisconsin,! who has just addressed 
you, laid particular stress upon the 
European situation; and while he did 
not confine his remarks to this conti- 
nent, it is evident that he looked upon 
Europe as the great center of danger in 
the past, and from which danger might 
result in the future, unless there should 
be a change, not merely in practice, but 
a change in spirit in that part of the 


` world. 


T have thought that perhaps I might 
be able to say something to you of more 
than passing interest if, instead of in- 
dulging in theory, I should address 
myself to the realm of facts; and instead 
of taking flights to distant countries, 
whereof I know little, should plant my 
feet firmly upon this American soil, and 
consider with you whether or not there 
is something here in America which 
might be of advantage to nations and 
peoples elsewhere. 

Why is it, I would ask, that the situ- 
ation in 1914 was so different on both 
sides of the Atlantic? It may be said 
that America is made up of different 
classes of people. This is outwardly 
true, but not inwardly so. The people 
in America who control are largely 
those of European origin, many, indeed, 
of European birth; and if Europeans in 
America can live without a resort to 
arms for the settlement of differences 
arising between the states of which 
they are citizens, why may not the 
peoples of the old homes do likewise? 
It may be that the Europeans are scat- 
tered throughout our country, and not 
segregated in different states, but in 

1 See p. 142. 


that case, we know from the experience 
of Europe, that it is possible for repre- 
sentatives of warring races to dwell 
together in peaceand harmony. ‘There 
is Switzerland. A little over two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of that Con- 
federation are representatives of the 
Germanic peoples, a little less than one- 
third of French, and the remainder 
mostly of Italian origin. Yet for cen- 
turies, the inhabitants of Switzerland— 
of different lands, races and traditions 
—have lived together in peace and har- 
mony; and but recently, during the 
four years and a half of a distressing 
war, in which most of the leading 
peoples of Europe were belligerents, 
the Germans in the north and east, the 
French in the west, and the Italians in 
the south of Switzerland remained neu- 
tral, as a single people. Therefore, it 
is not impossible for those nations 
which have of late been warring to live 
peaceably if they will. 

The difference between the Europe 
and America of 1914 was one of organi- 
zation, or, rather, lack of organiza- 
tion. There was war in Europe, be- 
cause Europe was not organized for 
peace, whereas, in our country, the 
peace which we possess is the result of 
conscious organization directed to that 
end. 

It may be said that we have no 
neighbors. However, we did have 
neighbors “when we were thirteen 
separate states, and it was difficult 
for them to settle their differences 
amicably. It was very difficult for 
them to meet in conference and agree 
upon a form of organization—a union 
of the states under a written constitu- 
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tion. Even after this agreement had 
been reached, a draft having been 
prepared in conference, in the city of 
Philadelphia in 1787, 1t was most 
difficult, indeed, to secure the ratifica- 
tion of that instrument bv the dif- 
ferent states. One, North Carolina, 
held out a year; another, Rhode Island, 
two years, until one and the other were 
willing to give their adherence to a 
government of laws of their own mak- 
ing, and not of men, even of their own 
choosing. 

We got rid of our original neighbors 
by organization; and still we do not 
live in isolation from the world at 
large. I may perhaps say that we 
have no neighbors on the south who 
are likely to give us trouble in the 
physical and material sense of the word, 
expressed in armies and navies, and 
aircraft. But what of the north? 
If you would ask what nation in Europe 
has been the most powerful in the final 
settlement of European disputes in 
the last two centuries, the answer 
would be, the neighbor to the north 
of us, which extends three thousand 
miles from ocean to ocean. I refer 
to the British Empire. 

The statesmen of the rising Republic, 
in the early days of the last century, 
recognized the strength and power of 
the kingdom on the north, and the 
danger to the two branches of the 
English-speaking world if disputes 
between them were not settled peace- 
ably,.and border incidents avoided. 
The statesmen of Great Britain, which 
had just emerged victorious from the 
wars of the French Revolution and of 
the Empire, were apparently of the 
game opinion. ‘Therefore, in 1817, by 
the famous Rush-Bagot Agreement 
which is still in force, the two countries 
agreed upon the disarmament of the 
Great Lakes; and from that day to 
this, there has been no cause of irri- 
tation between the countries because 
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of armament. Peace has been main- 
tained on either side of the invisible 
boundary because’ disarmament has 
seemed to be in the interest of both, 
and has therefore been preserved by 
both. 

T am inclined to think that, when we 
talk of disarmament, or of limitation 
of armament, we are apt to consider 
the problem as single, separate and 
distinct from other problems. If it 
were separate and distinct, and easy of 
settlement, we would not be discussing 
the problem, or considering the pos- 
sibility of an agreement upon the ad- 
justment of our quarrels in such a way 
as not to jeopardize humanity and our 
common civilization. The trouble is 
that there are other factors to be con- 
sidered. People who go to war do not 
willingly sacrifice themselves. They do 
not relish the thought of death in the 
dark, at the hands of an invisible en- 
emy, or of slaughter by the thousands 
in open conflict. They go to war im- 
pelled by the belief that it has become 
necessary; that it is the only way to 
preserve their national existence. They 
look upon war as a means of securing 
not merely their traditional rights, 
but the priceless things of life, such as 
their independence, their sovereignty, 
and control of their relations without 
domination from an outside power. 


Tar AMERICAN EXPERIMENT 


We have found, in this western 
world of ours, that the problem of 
disarmament, or of limitation of arma- 
ment, is not single, separate and dis- 
tinct from other problems. We have 
had the problem of security—which 
is at the base of it all—and we have 
had the problem of protection of our 
interest, which is involved. 

When the delegates of twelve of the 
original states ‘met in Philadelphia, 
acting under instructions from their 
respective governments, they wisely 
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agreed upon certain things thought by 
them to be fundamental, and known 
by us to be so. One of these things 
upon which they agreed was security. 
Each state was to be possessed of its 
territory, and by an article of the Con- 
stitution it was provided that every 
state of the American Union should be 
secure, and that no state, without its 
consent, should be dismembered and a 
part thereof admitted to the Union. 
This was, I take it, in substance, the 
first part of Article X of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, providing 
for its members, not merely territorial 
integrity, but political independence. 
The Constitution of the American 
Union provided for territorial integrity, 
but, that not being enough in the 
opinion of. the delegates of the states 
met in conference in Philadelphia, it 
was further agreed that the govern- 
ment of the Union should guarantee to 
each of the states a republican—that 
is, a representative—form of govern- 
ment, and protection against Invasion 
or domestic disorder. Having thus 
agreed upon these two fundamentals— 
securing the state from assault from 
without, and protecting it from internal 
disorder—the delegates then proceeded 
to the next great question confronting 
them; the settlement of disputes which 
might arise between and among them, 
not by a resort to arms, but by that 
due process of law which wherever 
tried has preserved peace between 
individuals, and which, in the long 
run, is bound to preserve peace 


among those groups of individuals | 


which we call the states of inter- 
national law. 

In such an organization, there was 
no place for an army or navy of the 
states, which might have a militia to 
protect the government and people 
against civil commotions, and against 
unprovoked and immediate danger 
from without; nor was there place in 
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such an organization for treaties of the 
states with foreign countries, although 
the individual states might, with the 
consent of the Congress had either in 
advance, or after the event, enter into 
compacts, one with another, for matters 
of local interest. The delegates, how- 
ever, recognized that if armies and 
navies were not to be maintained, nor 
treaties concluded for the settlement 
of disputes arising between the states, 
there should be some means of adjust- 
ing their quarrels which would other- 
wise continue and embitter their re- 
lations, and perhaps dissolve the 
Union. The statesmen of that day 
found themselves confronted with the 
difficulty of our day, and they were 
equal to the occasion. They agreed 
that the judicial power of the United 
States should extend to all controver- 
sles between two or more states, and 
that the court of the states—which we 
call the Supreme Court of the United 
States—should be able to take juris- 
diction of any and all disputes to be 
submitted to it by any one of the 
states of the Union, there to be settled 
by the principles of law found appli- 
cable to the situation. A very learned 
member of the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Justice Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, said, 
in behalf of his brethren, in the case of 
Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, 12 
Peters, 657 (1888), that all disputes 
between the states are political when 
they are to be decided by the states 
themselves; but that controversies 
originally political become judicial 
questions when, by agreement of the 
states in controversy, they are referred 
to the decision of a court of justice. 


Tum Proposat or Mr. Roor 


We have in the world of our day a 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice, established at The Hague, 
competent and able to decide any and 
every dispute which may be presented 
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to it. And if we bear in mind the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Baldwin, speak- 
ing in behalf of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that the agreement 
of nations to submit a dispute between 
them to this court makes of the political 
a judicial question, there is no limit to 
the controversies arising between the 
nations which may be submitted and 
decided by that tribunal, and, there- 
fore, no limit to the beneficence of the 
present Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 

I should like, in this connection, to 
call your attention to a matter of 
peculiar relevancy to the question at 
hand. In 1920 there gathered at The 
Hague ten jurists selected by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, five 
representing the large States, and five 
the small, to draft a plan of a court of 
the nations. Representative after rep- 
resentative had proposed a method of 
constituting it without, however, secur- 
ing an agreement of his colleagues. 
The American representative, Mr. 
Elihu Root—a name ever to be spoken 
with respect and admiration by those 
in favor of peaceful settlement— 
proposed a solution which he said had 
worked satisfactorily in the United 
States, and which he believed might be 
considered by the representatives of 
the nations. It was nothing more nor 
less than the separate and concurrent 
election of the judges of the proposed 
court by the Assembly of the League, 
in which the small nations have the 
majority, and by the Council, in which 
the larger powers exercise a controlling 
influence. In this way, each body 
would be a check upon the abuse of 
power by the other, with the result 
that the judges elected would neces- 
sarily be acceptable to the interests of 
the small and great nations alike. 

In proposing this simple method to 
his colleagues, Mr. Root stated, in 
effect, that he was taking a leaf from 
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the book of American experience, 
On the desk before each member of 
the Committee lay a copy of Madison’s 
Debates in the Federal Convention of 
1787 which Framed the Constitution of 
the United States of America, and Mr. 
Root explained how the conflicts 
between the large and small states of 
that day were settled, not by denying 
that there were large and small states, 
and that their interests might differ; 
but by having two bodies—one, the 
lower house, representing the in- 
terests of the larger states, because of 
their larger population, and the other, 
the Senate, representing the smaller 
states, because they were more nu- 
merous then, as they are now, in the 
American Union. In this way, he 
continued, the separate and concurrent 
action of each body would be necessary 
for the enactment of legislation, and 
each would be a check upon the abuse 
of power by the other. 

Thus, Mr. Root proposed a method 
acceptable to the Committee and also 
to the nations at large, of selecting the 
judges—a, solution which was thought, 
before the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee of Jurists, to have been 
impossible. 


THE SOLUTION OF EUROPE’S TROUBLES 


I submit that the way to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the 
great troubles, trials and disputes in 
Europe is, if I may be bold enough ` 
to say so (although it is doubtless im- 
modest on the part of an American) 
to take a second leaf from the American 
book of experience, which, in this case, 
is nothing more nor less than the or- 
ganization of Europe—and I speak 
solely of Continental Europe—upon 
the basis of a formal recognition of the 
territorial integrity, and of the political 
independence of each of the European 
states, by the European states them- 
selves—a protection of Europe, by 
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Europe, for Europe, and through 
European agencies, after the model 
of these thirteen states of ours now 
numbering forty-eight, in which, be- 
cause of the guaranty of their territorial 
integrity, and of the protection of 
their governments from dangers within 
and without, all controversies arising 
between and among them can be and 
are settled by due process of law, in the 
Supreme Court of the States, according 
to principles of justice obtaining be- 
tween and among the individuals com- 
posing each of the states of the Union. 
It is a solution which has been tried, 
has given peace, justice and prosperity 
for more than a hundred and thirty- 
six years, and-the day of the American 
Union and of the American experiment 
is not yet run. 

Therefore, instead of counting up 
the number of ships which the seaboard 
states of Europe may possess, or the 
units of arms which they may prop- 
erly keep, or the aircraft which they 
may make and use, I would venture 
to call attention to the fact that the 
American experiment of judicial settle- 
ment which the worldi s now trying 
can, I believe, only be successful in 
the long run if it be accompanied by a 
guaranty of the territorial integrity of 
the states of Europe, the protection of 
the states of Europe by common 
opinion and public sentiment, and, if 
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need be, by the combined force of 
Europe itself. ‘The limitation of arma- 
ment, and much more so, disarmament, 
is, in my opinion, a consequence of, 
not a condition precedent to, organiza- 
tion. And as an American, I cannot 
free myself from the belief, perhaps 
from the obsession, that if the nations 
of Europe would only be advised by 
some person in the military world of 
Mr. Root’s eminence and experience in 
statesmanship, to take a further leaf 
from the American book of experience, 
in the security and protection of states 
through organization, controversies be- 
tween the United States of Europe could 
be, and, indeed, would be settled by an 
appeal to law as administered in a 
court of their creation, just as con- 
troversies between and among the 
United States of America are settled 
by a court of their own creation, with- 
out an appeal to arms. 

It is a commonplace that the will ° 
to peace is the way to peace; it may 
perhaps some day be equally a common- 
place that the will to disarmament is 
the way to disarmament. But the 
way to peace is, in the opinion of many, 
not by the reduction, or even the elimi- 
nation of armament, but in disarming 
the spirit itself, which would resort 
to arms, and in the rule of law ready 
for each and every controversy which 
may arise. 


Is Wilson’s Dream Coming True? 


By Norman Hapaoop 
Washington, D. C. 


T is now something over seven years 
since a certain man, care-worn, was 
walking the floor in a room in Paris. 
It was late at night, approaching the 
hour of two o’clock in the morning. 
That man was the President of the 
United States. He had made up his 
mind that certain steps were to be 
taken by the conference which in his 
opinion were contradictory to the 
spirit which he had expressed under the 
fundamental conditions laid down by 
him. What he had to decide that 
night was whether he would call the 
George Washington and go home, deter- 
mined to have the peace settlement 
with all the “t’s” crossed and all the 
“is” dotted exactly as he thought 
they ought to be, or whether he would 
yield something, not merely in form 
but in substance; and, as he expressed 
it afterwards to a friend, he could not 
pay the price. He said: 


I knew that if I went home on that 
ground, more than one government in 
Europe would totter, but I had to consider 
the consequences of despair, of disorgani- 
zation. I knew what the war had done to 
Europe, the dangers it had left behind. I 
knew that the plunge of several govern- 
ments into ruin would open new dangers and 
I would not ask them to pay that price be- 
cause my opinion differed from theirs. 


That man, in whose mind first took 
effective form the idea of a lasting 
parliament of the nations, had several 
outstanding principles. One of them 
was that when you had a condition so 
rooted in history, so recently sprung 
out of the most intense passions, it 
would be folly to expect an immediate 
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cure. All you had a right to hope for 
was that the machinery you started 
would continue to work, and the very 
soul of Wilson’s structure was the 
substitution of regular conversation on 
everything of international importance 
for the old principles of secrecy, of 
isolation, of papers pushed into cubby 
holes. 

One of the master thoughts in 
Woodrow Wilson’s mind at that time 
was that you must concede something 
to fear. You had to take up the 
question of security as it appeared to 
those minds working over there. We 
have it with us still. There are many 
unfortunate things in the Covenant. 
There are many incidents in the 
European situation of to-day that 
represent the ideas of one nation or 
another regarding the dangers spring- 
ing from neighboring nations. Time, 
however, is the great physician and on 
the whole that sense of danger is 
becoming less year by year. 


Tre Pero. or Fascism 


Ahead—even far ahead—of Wilson’s 
idea about confidence in security, was 
his feeling that peace and democracy 
were the same thing. There have been 
five thousand jokes made over the 
saying that we must make the world 
safe for democracy; but it was a very 
great saying nevertheless. Senator 
Lenroot has remarked that Russia is 
a great problem in land armament. 
So sheis. She will be less of a problem, 
however, when, in the natural and easy 
evolution from ‘habits that have pre- 
vailed there for centuries, she becomes 
more democratic. But I am not so 
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sure that I agree with the Senator about 
the degree of danger to be expected 
from that non-democratic country on 
the east, as compared with the danger 
that faces us from Italy. 

Fascism does not exist in Italy alone. 
` Even the word has traveled into other 
cofintries. But the word is not the 
main part of the story The thing is 
the main part of the story. There is in 
Germany, particularly in south Ger- 
many, an element that accepts frankly 
Italian leadership and uses the word. 
Hungary is under a rule that you could 
just as well call Fascism. Much of 
Southeastern Europe has the same 
spirit. We think often of democracy 


as if it were something that is going. 


to come to this world easily. It is 
fairly well entrenched along the north- 
ern border of Europe. But cast your 
eye along the Mediterranean. Havea 
look at Portugal, Spain, Greece. Move 
a little way from the Mediterranean to 
the next tier of states. You will finda 
belief that the best way for a nation to 
get ahead is for some group to seize and 
use power. There will be found the 
same excuses that are used in Italy; 
that such is the only way to have unity 
and avoid disorder. For my part, I 
look upon international Fascism as more 
of a menace to the safety of Europe 
than is international Bolshevism. 


OUTLOOK ror DEMOCRACY 


Let us take that vision of Mr. Wilson 
about the relation of democracy and 
peace from its affirmative side. It was 
a bad situation when Ramsay MacDon- 
ald came into power in England. Al 
over the Continent the prevailing 
psychology of the time was dangerous. 
Everything the French did seemed to 
be actuated by nothing but dread. 
MacDonald came into power. His 
was the most democratic government 
that England had ever had. It wasa 
government that embodied democracy 
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as it appealed to Wilson. It was a 
government that embodied faith in 
ideas, faith in beliefs. What hap- ` 
pened? England immediately became 
a breeding point for the conception 
that security did not lie in rough action, 
that security lay in understanding. 
France was watching when MacDonald 
came into power. And the head of the 
French government was Poincaré—a 
man of the old school—a man thinking 
of material sanctions, as they call them 
over there, material safeguards. A 
little while after MacDonald’s govern- 
ment had been in action, Poincaré fell 
and the liberals came in. They were 
believers in freedom and they are still 
In power. 

Germany at that time was wavering. 
She had had a revolution in 1918, one of 
the noblest overturns of history, but 
that revolution had not given her what 
she was promised and she was dis- 
illusioned. She was dangerous. But 
she saw England and France turning 
toward democracy and democracy 
became safer in Germany. I think it 
became safe forever. 


There is in Geneva a tablet which is 
placed on the'wall that goes around the 
great building mm which every year are 
held the meetings of the League of 
Nations. On that tablet is a short and 
simple: tribute to Woodrow Wilson. 
The work that goes on there is not all 
dramatic. We hear about something 
like the stopping of war between Bul- 
garia and Greece. That is very splen- 
did; but hardly a month goes by in 
which something is not done for_the 
slow building of habit, so slow perhaps 
that it seems like the coral building 
that finally gets to the surface, but as 
sure. 

When I was in’ Geneva last Septem- 
ber, one little incident was called to my 
attention. There is a river which runs 
between Belgium and Holland—an 
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important river from the point of view 
of those two little countries. Pressing 
political questions had clustered about 
it and rankled. Those questions had 
not been settled because the Foreign 
Minister of Belgium could not properly 
go to the Capital of Holland and 
put the case; nor could the Foreign 
Minister of Holland go to Brussels and 
put his. Both, however, had to attend 
the Assembly. It was their duty, and 
being there, all they had to do was to 
take an afternoon off to have tea 
together, and the questions were ironed 
out. 

That is the big thing that Wilson 
started. It is the big thing that is 
going on now. The fact of greatest 
significance is not an argument about 
this or that particular technical point. 
It is the fact that the world has largely 
given up the habit of secrecy and 
opposition, and every year, and every 
month,and almost every day it is doing 
something that means the formation of 
a new psychology. 


AMERICA’S SHARE 


About the United States and our 
relation to all this. The Senator will 
not take offense if I call him a patriot. 
I myself am not a patriot. I am as 
much interested, for example, in the 
country of Shakespeare and Newton, 
as I am in the country of Lincoln and 
of Henry Ford. The Senator said that 
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no country has anything to fear from 
us. Not being a Mexican, I cannot 
speak with the full conviction that I 


might. Not being a Filipino, I will. 


not go into the question of whether our 
promises to that country are affected by 
the possibility of raising rubber. I do 
not much care from the point of view of 
Europe whether we ever go into the 
League. I do not much care from the 
point of view of Europe whether we go 
into the Court. My hope that we shall 
go in is based on our own development. 


_I cannot take satisfaction in the smug- 


ness I find in my country; inthe amount 
of thinking which means, when put 
down in the simplest of words, that 
those people are not good enough for 
us; that their effort is not good enough 
for us. Sometimes I like to have 
somebody say that perhaps we our- 
selves, with all our vast power and 
money, are not quite good enough, or 
safe enough, to participate in their 
efforts. I hope to live to the time 
when this country, seeing the struggle 
of the democratic countries of Europe, 
and of every single democratic and 
progressive political party of Europe, 
will not expect their machinery to be 
perfoct; will not seem to hope that this 
machinery may fail, but will pray that 
it may werk better every year. I hope 
to see the day when this country for its 
own sake will ask to bear its share of 
world responsibility. 


Organization for Mutual Security the Condition 
Precedent to Disarmament 
By Cuarues G. Fenwick, Pa.D. 
Bryn Mawr College 


HERE is an old adage, that it is 
easy to be wise after the event. 
I have always regarded the adage as a 
very encouraging one, because if enough 
events have gone on before, there will 
be a good deal of wisdom lying around 


at hand for anybody to pick up who, 


has a reasonable degree of intelligence. 


ATTEMPTS AT DISARMAMENT 


We have sought disarmament in the 
past. We have had a variety of con- 
ferences to promote disarmament. In 
1899 no less a personage than the Czar 
of Russia called a great disarmament 
conference at The Hague, and the 
United States sent delegates to it. 
That conference found very shortly 
that it did not really want to promote 
the original cause of the conference, 
and it pretty soon settled down to pre- 
paring a new code—a better code, if 
vou please, of the laws of war. Seeing 
that they could not promote peace 
directly, the delegates thought they 
would do something for the cause of 
peace by making war more humane, 
and, therefore, although they did make 
a gesture in the direction of peace by 
providing for a list of judges which 
they called a “‘permanent court,” they 
spent the rest of their time drawing up 
codes of the laws of war. 

Again, in 1907, a second Hague Peace 
Conference met, and almost the entire 
preoccupation of that conference was 
to recodify the laws of war that had 
been codified in 1899 and to add new 
codes to them. I speak with some 
hesitation in this case, because Dr. 
James Brown Scott was the technical 
delegate of the United States at that 
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conference; but, happy to say, he de- 
voted his entire energies to promoting 
the establishment of a court which, if 
adopted, would have been very like 
our present Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. ‘The rest of the dele- 
gates spent their time codifying the 


laws of war. They drew up such pre- - 


posterous agreements as that you must 
not use asphyxiating gases, because it 
was more humane to blow a man up 
with a shell than to asphyxiate him 
quietly and leave him there for decent 
burial. They allowed you to use 
bombs provided they were big enough, 
but prohibited explosive bullets as 
being too mean, not to say too painful, 
a method of destruction. You were 
not allowed to use a “dum-dum”’ bul- 
let, you must use a bullet which would 
stop the man for the time being, so 
that he could go to the hospital and 
come back later! J have never been 
able to understand the psychology of 
what is called “humane warfare.” So 
long as the institution of war stands, 
we shall find means of evading the 
codes, and find means they did in 1914 
when the test came. 

Again, in 1921, the United States 
Government, not understanding the 
significance of the principles involved 


in the Covenant of the League of Na- - 


tions, undertook to call a disarmament 
conference for a small group of naval 
powers. The dreadnought was past 
use, so it was suggested we might scrap 
a few of them. Did they scrap the 
submarine? They were not ready to 
go that far. Did they stop the use of 
poisonous gases? Yes, by resolution; 
but we have kept on experimenting 
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with poisonous gases ever since, and 
now we have gases ready to be pro- 
duced at the moment of need. Did 
they stop the use of airships? That 
again would be going too far. The 
Conference of 1921 had not learned 
that armaments are a consequence, 
not a cause. 


WHEREIN Lies SECURITY? 


Now, what is the root problem of 
disarmament? We know it is not only 
human nature. We have been told by 
certain statesmen it is all a quéstion of 
human nature, and if human nature 
were changed all would be well. But 
something more practical is at hand 
than to wait until a distant day for the 
change of human nature. What is at 
hand? The possibility, the present 
practicability of international organ- 
ization for mutual security. The root 
problem of disarmament is the fact 
that the nations have up to this time 
all been armed individually for their 
own self-defense. Each nation has 
had the keeping of its own rights. 
Each nation has been its own sheriff, 
its own court. That is the interna- 
tional law of the past and in part of the 
present; and so long as that system 
of individual self-defense, so long as 
what they call in law the right of self- 
help, exists for each nation, so long will 
war exist. The inevitable result of 
any system, where each nation is the 
keeper of its own rights, the protector 
of its own independence, is that if 
that nation is not strong enough to 
stand alone, it turns to its neighbors 
and forms alliances; and so you get a 
dual alliance against a dual alliance, a 
triple alliance against a triple entente, 
such as was the situation in Europe in 
1914. The highwater mark of the 19th 
century statesmanship was that the 
best way of maintaining peace was to 
have a nicely adjusted political equilib- 
rium which would always see that one 
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side balanced the other, and there 
never would be a conflict. I cannot 
understand why Disraeli or Gladstone 
did not see the folly of that idea. But 
we can be wise after the event. We 
have learned something. “Individual 
self-defense, alliances and counter- 
alliances are the wrong way to get 
security. 

In like manner it is perfectly futile 
to outlaw aggressive war. ‘There are 
still some people who believe that the 
best way to stop war is for all to take a 
New Year’s resolution—no more offen- 
sive wars. Nobody suggests that you 
should not defend your country, but 
no more offensive wars. ‘There never 
was a more impractical plan. Why? 
Because if you search the records of 
modern history you will find there 
have never been offensive wers from 
the point of view of the country fight- 
ing them. I suppose, as we see it, the 
greatest offensive war of modern times 
was fought by the French armies under 
Napoleon in the snow before the walls 
of burning Moscow. ‘That, it would 
seem, was surely an offensive war. 
From the French point of view it was 
a defensive war. Napoleon was de- 
fending himself from an attack from 
the Russians the following spring when 
he might not have been able to resist 
so effectively, and therefore he had to 
attack first. When the United States 
in 1846 drove the Mexicans away from 
the disputed border, was that an offen- 
sive war? To us it was defensive. 
War, President Polk said, was begun 
by the act of Mexico. We had occu- 
pied the disputed territory and when 
Mexico entered we resisted her inva- 
sion and we were defending our rights. 

If-you are going to outlaw any war 
at all, you have got to outlaw the de- 
fensive war with the offensive war, 
else you get nowhere. Now what is 
the logical method? Organization. 
We must substitute for the individual 
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arming of each nation for itself, we 
must substitute for the right of na- 
tional self-help, the collective responsi- 
bility of all nations for the protection 
of each. Until that idea of the collec- 
tive responsibility of all nations for 
the protection of each is accepted, we 
shall make no progress whatever to- 
ward disarmament. We may draw up 
new ratios. We may throw over a few 
useless ships, but we shall not make 
any serious progress. 


Proaress Toward DISARMAMENT 


What steps have been taken in that 
direction? The parallel of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the 
United States is familar to you. 
Article IV, Section IV, says that the 
United States guarantee to each state 
protection against attack. Article I, 
Section X, provides that no state shall 
keep an army or a navy. In other 
words, we say to each state the whole 
Union will protect you from attack, 
and then we say to each state, “Disarm.” 

What progress has been made among 
the nations in that line? Some prog- 
ress has been made. In 1919 the right 
idea got started. It got started, how- 
ever, under very adverse circumstances. 
From one point of view it was no time 
to start the League of Nations with 
that idea in view, because the nations 
were still under the influence of the 
war and they could not act with refer- 
ence to principle only. The rule was 
laid down in Article X of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the same 
principle that is incorporated in Article 
IV, Section IV, of the Constitution of 
the United States, that the whole 
group of nations must come together 
and agree that if any one attacks an- 
other they would all come to the rescue. 
That is the only possible basis on 
which you can get disarmament. In 
other words, until you organize collec- 
tively so that as a group of nations all 


will protect any one against attack, it is 
impossible to say to the individual, 
“Disarm.” l 
‘Now I am perfectly ready to con- 
cede that the idea got started under 
difficulties, and that Articles X and 
XI of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations which embody it came into 
being under circumstances which cer- 
tainly impeded their adoption and 
their operation. Nevertheless, al- 
though they came into bemg under 
adverse circumstances, there the two 
ideas still stand, and I insist that it is 
along the lines of Articles X and XI of 
the League Covenant that progress 
must be made towards disarmament. 
It would be a very unwise supporter, I 
think, of the League of Nations who 
should insist that Articles X and XI 
remain unaltered. Amend them if you 
will. But destroy them not, because 
if you do, you destroy the one principle 
upon which the hope of peace rests. 
We have been told by some advo- 
cates of the League of Nations that 
the important thing is its adminis- 
trative work, the fact that it has 
become a great social agency, Ja 
great agency for the development of 
economic co-operation. Certainly it 
has; but I insist that the more impor- 
tant thing is the idea in the League 
Covenant of the collective responsi- 
bility of all for the protection of each, 
and the agreement embodied in Article 
XI of the Covenant that no war may 
henceforth be begun by any nation 
against another without such war being 
the concern of the whole body, and 
that the whole body will come together 
to see what can be done about it. 
Amend Articles X and XI if you will; 
amend them, develop them. I am 
ready to say the Locarno agreements 
are admirable developments. I am 
ready to look forward to the day when 
a whole series of Locarno pacts may 
replace the obligations of the League 
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Covenant. but I insist that the whole 
principle upon which such a develop- 
ment must proceed is that of Articles 
X and XI of the League Covenant, 
and until we start from that founda- 
- tion we skall make no progress. 

My friends, we are told that the 
United States will co-operate with the 
humanitarian activities of the rest of 
the world, but not with their political 
activities. And yet in the face of that 
statement we are sending delegates to 
a disarmament conference. Is there 
anything more political in all the world 
than a disarmament conference? We 
are to take no part in the politics of 
Europe! Yet to-day we send delegates 
over there and are perforce drawn into 
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the seething cauldron of European 
politics. Disarmament cannot take 
place by each nation individually, and 
therefore the only solid basis upon 
which armament can proceed is the 
basis that all nations must be collec- 
tively responsible for the maintenance 
of peace. IJ do not say in what way it 
is to be done or what is the perfect 
way. It will not be difficult to find 
the proper ways and means when once 
statesmen have come to see, s Many 
now see in Europe, that it is idle to 
devise ratios of armament and to dis- 
card outworn weapons; but that se- 
curity must precede disarmament, 
and that security can only be attained 
by organization. 


Universal Peace—A World Chuliesce 


. By Coronet Raymonp ROBINS 
Chicago, M. 


ISARMAMENT, and the Pres- 

ent Outlook for Peace.” Surely 
there is no theme more worthy of 
thoughtful consideration and searching 
discussion by informed and interested 
men and women than this. The whole 
world suffers from ‘the economic bur- 
dens of vast armaments and all life 
everywhere meets the menace of war. 
Thoughtful men and women the world 
over are not going to be satisfied with 
anything less than something that 
seems to be a substantial guarantee 
against a similar catastrophe such as 
that which met the world in August, 
1914, and for four years made the ways 
of ordinary life and communication 
shambles for the slaughter of the youth 
of the world. There are those who have 
thought that the way out was the 
League of Nations. There are those 
who have thought that the World 
Court offered a solution. There are 
those who have believed that a new 
organization of the world on the basis 
of law, rather than of force, was essen- 
tial. There are those who have be- 
lieved that the war system as an insti- 
tution must be outlawed, that war 
must be made a crime under the law 
of nations, that international law must 
be codified on the basis of peace, rather 
than of war, and that an International 
Tribunal with affirmative jurisdiction 
under this definite and limited code 


that does not interfere with the do- ` 


mestic concerns of nations, was the way 
out. There are those who think that 
we may be able to remove the causes 
of war and are enthusiastic in that task. 

But whatever may be the particular 
way, all right-minded men and women 
the world over demand peace for the 


world, some sort of assurance that our 
children shall not be engaged m the 
wholesale slaughter of other youth, 
some assurance that this is not after 
all a devils world, that we are not 
caught in the meshes of a devil’s web 


so that ever so often we have got to ` 


go out and slaughter the finest youth, 
destroy all the gains made during 
the. years of peace, organize mass 
hatred and propaganda that betray 
the conscience and the purpose of 
men. That after all, this is God’s 
world and after all you and I are a 
part of that continual revelation of the 
Divine will by which through every 
generation it is given to you and to me 
as part of this incarnation of His will 
to do our right part in the world, to 
liberate mankind from what may seem 
to be the most burdensome and dan- 
gerous menace of the generation in 
which we live. Not otherwise can we 
have growing faith m the good of the 
world; not otherwise can we believe 
that the emancipations from the slave 
system, and from other systema and 
institutions that have become injurious 
in the development of civilization, are 
to be the general standard through all 
ages and all climes; the movement of 
the mind of man against that particular 
institution or condition that presents 
the special menace of the generation 
in which we live. 

I would like us to have the attitude 
of hopefulness, to dare the adventure of 
faith, to really believe that mankind is 


not helpless, that no matter how an- ° 


cient and powerful, no matter how 
deeply set in the past, no matter how 
overwhelming such institutions or 
systems seem to be the world order 
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at this hour, that they are not stronger 
than other institutions of unprogressive 
civilization which have been swept 
aside by the growing intelligence of 
mankind. Surely we are not helpless; 
surely in an age such as this, with the 
powers of modern science, and the 
wide-reaching resources by which the 
right idea may find lodgment and 
hearing the world over, mankind 
shall finally emancipate itself from 
every evil institution and the world 
move forawrd toward a better and 
surer civilization in a sounder and 
safer human life than has yet come 
upon the earth. It is, [ think, in that 
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faith that all of us favoring whatever 
may be the particular view as the an- 
swer and the way out, should be in 
harmony, together in the common 
resolution to liberate mankind from the 
thraldom of the sword. Right-thinking 
men and women in all lands should 
resolve that the sacrifices of the Great 
War shall not have been in vain, that 
we shall finally succeed in the task 
of understanding why is war and what 
are the methods by which mankind 
can safeguard the life of the world 
from such a catastrophe as over- 
whelmed us for the four terrible years 
that began in August, 1914. 


Locarno: A European View! 


By H. Witson Hargis 
London, England 


HE treaties negotiated at Locarno 

in October, 1925, must be judged 
in the light not merely of their actual 
content but*of the negotiations that 
led up to them. Those negotiations 
extended over a period of eight months, 
and the essential feature of them is 
that they were initiated not by Great 
Britain and not by France, but by 
Germany. It was the German govern- 
ment which proposed in February, 
1925, that one of the most disquieting 
of the standing controversies in Euro- 
pean politics should be settled, by the 
elimination of all future disputes 
regarding the common frontier be- 
tween Germany and Belgium and 
Germany and France. 

Germany, in other words, not merely 
offered to accept without further cavil 
the western frontier assigned her by 
the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
permanent demilitarization of a cer- 
tain frontier zone as prescribed by 
the same treaty, but actually proposed 
that the frontier in question should be 
guaranteed by a pledge given to 
France by Great Britain, and perhaps 
by other powers, of military assistance 
against Germany in case the frontier 
should be violated by the latter state. 
It 1s true, of course, that the guarantee 
as originally proposed and as ulti- 
mately framed was to protect Germany 
equally against France, but the fact 
that Germany should have suggested 
an agreement which bound her abso- 
lutely to acceptance of the Versailles 
frontier for all time was in itself 
a notable contribution to European 
stability. So equally was the initia- 

1 Article received too late to appear in proper 
place. Ses Table of Contents. 


tion at Locarno of discussions in which 
for the first time since 1914 German 
negotiators appeared on absolutely 
equal terms with British and French, 
with Italians and Belgians, and in 
which nothing was forced, or could be 
forced on Germany which she was not 
ready freely to accept. 

A further contribution to the stabil- 
ity of Europe consists in the agree- 
ment, embodied in the main Locarno 
treaty, that Germany, on the one 
side, and France, on the other, would 
settle peaceably all disputes that might 
arise between them and that, in the 
event of either of them violating that 
pledge and attacking the other, Great 
Britain and Italy would take the field 
forthwith against the offender. 


CRITICISMS AND OBJECTIONS 


Adverse comment has been made on 
the fact that this agreement was con- 
cluded outside the League of Nations. 
That was inevitable, since the nation 
which took the initiative, Germany, 
was not herself a member of the 
League. But there can be no question 
of the prestige of the League having 
suffered, Never did an international 
agreement concluded outside Geneva 
base itself so completely on the prin- 
ciples and the actual mechanism of the 
League. Before the Locarno negotia- 
tions opened in October, 1925, they 
had been blessed in advance by a 
unanimous resolution of the League 
Assembly in the previous month. The 
Locarno treaties made the League 
Council the final arbiter on questions 
arising out of alleged violations of the 
treaties themselves or of certain clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
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League Council was to have the power, 
by a two-thirds majority, to declare 
the whole agreement at an end on the 
ground that the League of Nations 
(when Germany had become a mem- 
ber of it) conferred sufficient security 
on the parties concerned, without any 
extraneous accords. And, finally, the 
application of the whole of the Locarno 
agreements was made absolutely de- 
pendent on the entry of Germany into 
the League. Nowhere was the success- 
ful issue of the Locarno negotiations 
more warmly welcomed than at Ge- 
neva, or with better reason. 

It has further been objected that 
there is a clause in the Locarno ac- 
cords laying it down that the arbitra- 
tion machinery shall not apply “to 
disputes arising out of events prior to 
the present convention and belonging 
to the past.” Criticism of that clause 
appears to arise from a misunderstand- 
ing of its purport. It is common 
enough in a legal instrument to in- 
clude a provision laying it down that 
that instrument shall not be retrospec- 
tive, that it shall look solely to the 
future and apply to disputes that have 
still to arise. And all the Locarno 
arbitration agreement means in that 
respect is simply this: that in the year 
1926, for example, it will not be pos- 
sible to go back to events like the 
French occupation of the Ruhr in 1928, 
which is now happily over and done 
with, and rake that up and apply to it 
the provisions of the new agreement. 
Future disputes arising out of the 
Treaty of Versailles will be covered by 
the new arbitration agreements, but 
not old and closed controversies. 


IMPETUS GIVEN to DISARMAMENT 


There is, in conclusion, one feature 
of the Locarno accords which has so 
far received too little attention. The 
Final Act of the discussions,—a docu- 
ment the importance of which is 
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emphasized by the fact that while all 
the other main instruments were merely 
initialled at Locarno and signed later 
in London, this particular undertaking 
was signed on the spot before the 
various plenipotentiaries dispersed,— 
sets it on record above the signatures of 
the Prime Ministers or Foreign Minis- 
ters of all the countries concerned that 
in their view an actual reduction of 
armaments is now definitely practi- 
cable. The document indeed goes fur- 
ther than that, for to an expression of 
opinion that Locarno has created 
sufficient security in Europe to make 
disarmament possible is added a defi- 
nite undertaking thet the powers con- 
cerned (and they include all the chief 
states of Europe with the exception of 
Russia) will go resolutely forward with 
the practical task of disarmament on 
the basis already laid by the League 
of Nations. 

Locarno is only one step in the road 
towards reconstruction and peace. 
A longer stride might perhaps have 
been taken. Much in any case will 
depend on how the Locarno agree- 
ments are executed. But so far as 
Europe is concerned the agreements 
unquestionably leave the atmosphere 
a little clearer and the horizon a little 
brighter. 


A EUROPEAN Fepsration a la 
AMERICA 


In closing I cannot refrain from 
availing myself of the opportunity of 
saying a few words about the extraor- 
dinarily able and interesting address of 
Dr. James Brown Scott.! Nothing 
I can say will indicate any kind of 
disagreement with it, but rather to 
suggest one or two thoughts which 
emerge from what he said. :As I 
understood him, the two main points 
he wanted to leave with the audience 
were, first of all, the idea that Europe 


1 See p. 146. 
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should achieve its own security on 
the basis of Article X of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. I entirely 
agree with Dr. Scott in that suggestion. 
I only want to mention one small 
difficulty which obviously was present 
enough to his mind, but perhaps not 
equally present to the minds of all of 
us. A Europe that is to achieve its 
own security, particularly in the matter 
of disarmament, must be a Europe 
which includes Soviet Russia, and that 
country, let us never forget, has its 
farthest shores washed by the waters of 
the Pacific. That makes it a little 
difficult to segregate Europe entirely 
and deal with it as a separate whole. 
The other difficulty arises from the 
indelicacy of the British Empire in 
spreading itself over some five con- 
tinents. For those two reasons, I 
think we must adopt the suggestion of 
a segregated Europe as based on the 
League of Nations with some slight 
reservations. 


Tae DEFICULTIES 


But after all, that was merely Dr. 
Scott’s secondary point. The main 
point was that Europe should take 
a leaf from the book of America and 
develop ultimately the kind of federa- 
tion first achieved by the Thirteen 
Colonies. There, again, of course, 
I entirely agree with Dr. Scott. But 
the success of such a plan depends on 
its not being driven too fast nor pressed 
too hard. Nobody could have any 
misgiving on that point so long as the 
analogy was handled by Dr. Scott or 
someone like him, but there might be 
some danger if the discussion were in 
other hands. 

In regard to the Thirteen Colonies, 
there were of course various points of 
difference between them; there may 
have been Quakers in Pennsylvania, 
Catholics in Maryland, and Church- 
men in Virginia, but the Thirteen 
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Colonies had a common origin and 
a common tongue—English and Amer- 
icans will not be disposed to under-rate 
that as a bond between peoples—they 
were based very largely on the same 
constitutional forms' of government, 
and they were linked by opposition to 
a common foe, and I shall not be doing 
violence to the records of history if 
I suggest that, on the whole, the things 
that united them were greater than the 
things which separated them. Now let 
us turn for a moment to the countries 
of Europe. Centuries before Chris- 
topher Columbus committed the classic 
indiscretion in the field of discovery, the 
countries of Europe, not merely the 
great countries like Great Britain, 
France and Spain, but what we re- 
gard as lesser countries to-day, like 
Bohemia and Poland and Serbia, were 
inscribing their records in the annals of 
history, were fostering their individual 
pride and cherishing their individual 
ambitions. Take that single scrap 
of territory on the map of Europe 
which we speak of as the Low Coun- 
tries, The Netherlands. Think of the 
wars that have been fought out in that 
cockpit of Europe. Think of the 
clash of nations and empires on that 
patch of land, of Spain and Austria and 
Britain and the rest, and realize what 
conditions in Europe really are. The 
bond that for a time joined most of 
the continent in the Holy Roman 
Empire has disintegrated and, of 
course, after 1914 some of the walls 
of separation have been built up higher 
still. 

But, after all, a federation of the 
future must be built on the facts not 
as they ought to be nor as we would 
desire them to be, but on the facts as 
they are. And as I compare the federal 
union of the Thirteen Colonies on the 
American Continent with a possible 
federal union of the nations of Europe, 
while I agree with Dr. Scott as to the 
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ultimate aim, I am deeply conscious of 
the length and difficulty of the road 
that has to be trod before that purpose 
ean be achieved. Meanwhile, it is 
surely something that the nations of 
Europe should be meeting year by 
year at Geneva, where, if they cannot 
achieve the task of federation, they 
can at least achieve the task of co- 
operation. But if it is a question of 
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substituting federation for disarma- 
ment, then we may hesitate indeed. 
We must move slowly at whet speed 
we may towards federation, but do not 
let disarmament wait altogether on the 
achievement of that distant goal. 
Long before that let us hope something 
may be achieved in the field of disarma- 
ment. For the work has already been ` 
begun. - 


Book Department 


SANDBURG, CARL. Abraham Lincoln— 
The Prairie Years. Vol. I, XVI, pp. 480; 
Vol. II, pp. 482. Price, $10.00. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company,1926. 


Walt Whitman said of Lincoln, “None of 
the artists or pictures has caught the deep 
. though subtle expression of this man’s face. 
There is something else there. One of the 
great portrait painters of two or three cen- 
turies ago is needed.” Carl Sandburg has 
felt and presented, in some indefinable way, 
through a genius of his own, the “something 
else there.” He has filled in the great liv- 
ing background of Lincoln’s age, and of his 
life, revealing Lincoln himself in his ele- 
mental appeal, and unremitting growth. 
The biography contains masses of fascinat- 
ing new materials, including a store of 
Lincoln’s best jokes, a wonderful group of 
photographs, and anecdotes and reminis- 
cences from new sources. 

The Prairie Years is more than an ordi- 
nary biography; it is a captured atmosphere, 
a portrait done with the exquisite, patient 
care, the intent reverence, the élusive 
tenderness of a Rembrandt. It is a fusion 
which is a living thing, and it should hold in 
our gallery of books some such station as 
Lincoln himself holds among the race’s im- 
mortals. 

K. S. HAYDEN. 


Wess, BmartRice. My Apprenticeship. 
Pp. 486. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Company, 1926. 


This book is most felicitously named. It 
describes that long period of gradual, de- 
voted working toward a distant goal, and 
the acquiring of the indispensable technique 
which every apprenticeship necessarily is. 
Mrs. Webb’s goal, however, had the fasci- 
nation of not being an established and 
accepted one. She and her associates, pio- 
neers in the field of social investigation, 
were among the first thinkers to believe 
that the social sciences must be approached 
even as the physical sciences are—infinite 
data must be gathered and studied before 
the laws governing institutions can be as- 


certained, if they can be ascertained and 
intelligently followed. The book describes 
Mrs. Webb’s own experiences as a social 
investigator, and the methods she and her 
group evolved. It is doubly interesting 
because of the direct charm of the style, and 
the quiet revelation of the inner moods and 
mental and spiritual growth of a young 
English woman during a particularly forma- 
tive period of Britain’s history. 


Bownss, CraupeG. Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton. The Struggle for Democracy in 
America. Pp. xvii, 581. Price, $5.00. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1926. 


Mr. Bowers has produced a good mate to 
his earlier work, The Party Battles of the 
Jackson Period, in richness of political, 
personal and social sidelights. Both books 
are absorbingly interesting from cover to 
cover, revealing a close acquaintance with 
the historical sources and the capacity for a 
vivid and lively style. The two books 
present two champions of democracy and 
portray with dramatic effect the back- 
ground before which they enacted their 
rôles on the American political stage. If 
the first book qualifies the hundred per cent 
view of the perfection of Webster or Clay, 
the one under review puts a bit of discount 
on Hamilton and, with reference to his last 
years, even on Washington. 

In Jefferson and Hamilton the author 
shows himself in close sympathy with 
Professor Charles A. Beard’s economic 
interpretation of Jeffersonian democracy, 
contrasting Jefferson and Hamilton as 
spokesmen of two sets of economic interests. 
On the personal side, the higher praise is 
reserved for Jefferson, who was “a humani- 
tarian ahead of his times,” a political 
psychologist without a rival in the leader- 
ship of his party, and the “‘idol of his fol- 
lowers, ‘the people’s friend.’” But traces 
of littleness are found in the able Hamil- 
ton, who moved so easily in the “veri- 
table Vanity Fair” of Federalist society at 
Philadelphia. 
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The book ends with an account of the 
triumphal inauguration of Jefferson as 
President and with the final observation 
that “‘the spirits of Jefferson and Hamilton 
still stalk the ways of men—still fighting.” 

H. C. Nrxon. 


Estasroox, A. H. and McDovate, Ivan E. 
Mengrel Virginians. The Win Tribe. 
Pp. 205, Ils, 2. Price, $3.00. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1926. 


A contribution from the Department of 
Genetics of the Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington. With such an imprint the book 
commands attention, aside from its star- 
tling title which might be taken as a.chal- 
lenge to the people of the state at large. 
But upon examination the book turns out to 
be so unstimulating that one does not feel 
like criticizing it or even making fun of it 
though the latter is about all that it de- 
serves. It represents the combined results 
of the efforts of two students, “one a special- 
ist in eugenic research, the other in social 
research,” who acknowledge the co-opera- 
tion cf Dr. C. B. Davenport of the Eugenics 
Record Office. The group reported upon is 
a community of some 500 mixed Indian- 
negro-white mountaineers in the Blue Ridge 
section of western Virginia. Records of 
their history, fecundity, consanguinity, 
legitimacy, sex mores, alcoholism, diseases, 
school standing, church and mission his- 
tory, and their marriage entries are given. 
There are twenty-seven short genealogies, 
and a summary (p. 199) concludes the 
investigation. 

So much for its professions. The mate- 
rial offered in support of the conclusions is 
most peculiar. Absolutely unscientific in 
method; an exposé of small community 
moral depravity recorded from the lips of 
neighbors. The most trifling morsels of 
gossip, with arbitrary interpretations, with 
no possibility of verification since many of 
the characters are dead, form the basis of 
judgment. In the personnel estimates, as 
in every place name and proper name, the 
authors evince a mania for concealment of 
identity, very prejudicial to the mind of any 
reader. ‘““With afew obvious exceptions all 
names of persons and places in this book 
are fictitious” (p. 18, f.n.). In this case it 
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amounts to mendacity! We see with sur- 
prise the well-known Pamunkey Indians, a 
tribal group living on a state reservation in 
King Wiliam County, noted as ‘“Wero- 
mos,” living in “Rob” and “Plumb” coun- 
ties; the equally well-known Chickahomin- 
ies of Charles City County as ‘““Renabees” 
in “Clearview County,” and we discover 
that more mixed Indian groups inhabit Ab, 
Ag, Am, Ad counties. The “Croatans”’ of 
Robeson County, North Carolina. ap- 
proximately 1000 in number, are introduced 
as the “Rivers” of “Robin County,” and 
Roanoke Island is disguised as “Cremo Is- 
land.” The brain is put in a whirl trying to 
decipher the cabalism of toponymy alone, 
not to mention some 500 personal names,— 
all fictitious. A few more observations for 
one who may still imagine the report to 
contain some usable data! There are no 
anthropometric facts, although we strike 
reference constantly to “Indian character- 
istics” of this or that individual, “a typical 
Indian,” etc, no psychometric data, a fault 
even worse in a study intended for service in 
evaluating the mentality of a community, 
no photographs—all being omissions of a 
most serious nature. 

We hear of many of the group who have 
emigrated to other parts of the country. 
As sharers of the same racial mixture and 
products of the same home environment, it 
seems as necessary to investigate their 
mores as it is of those who have remained in 
the hills. The condition is so similar to 
what has been found (for instance by H. B. 
Jones) in a recent study of a New England 
community that emigration mey be the 
process responsible for the selection of the 
more capable individuals. 

From my own experiences among small 
rather esoteric communities in the southern 
mountains, white as well as mixed Indian, I 
should feel that the conditions exnibited by 
the Wins are a normal response to the cul- 
ture urges of the region. To my mind 
there is nothing tangible in the influence of 
racial factors in these particular cases. A 
scientific approach is required for a positive 
decision. ‘There is something so vague, 
trivial and confusing, yet human, about the 
exposure of the petty turpitude of these 
ignorant mountaineers that the one thought 
uppermost in the mind of the reader is, 
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what would the authors do with similar 
conditions which we know to exist in many 
staid New England rural communities? 
One feels that there is little meaning to 
“trace” in rural American social behavior. 

Again the book portrays a certain “moral 
infamy” of Indian blood—e conclusion that 
might carry weight somewhere if it were not 
a fortunate fact that considerable ethno- 
logical knowledge of American Indians 
exists among school-children and scout or- 
ganizations, as well as among the reading 
populace, to act as a safeguard against such 
careless use of the term “Indian” as it is 
applied to the customs and habits of a group 
of mountaineers who have completely accul- 
turated European ways. 

As to “mongrel Virginians” of this mix- 
ture, the proud descendants of Pocahontas 
now living in the state and numbering 
thousands, according to their published 
geneology, need have no fear of their men- 
tality-grades, nor need they tremble for the 
fate of their offspring, even if they are to be 
listed among the “mongrel Virginians’ on 
account of their Indian mixture, “which 
lowers the level of whites!” 

Finally, if the book were well written, 
well edited—but enough has been said! I 
repeat the third sentence of this review. A 
really absurd and useless book! 


Iconocuast. J. Ramsay MacDonald 
(1928-1925). Pp. 191. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer, 1925. 

This is a persuasive book presented from 
the viewpoint of labor, one that should 
not be overlooked by any person drawn to 
MacDonald, and puzzled by him. It is an 
analysis of the political situation confront- 
ing him when he became premier, his out- 
standing accomplishments during his few 
months in office, of the undercurrents and 
other events leading to the downfall of his 
ministry, and of the dominant traits of his 
magnetic and baffling personality—an ex- 
planation of the man by one who has had 
long experience with him and has a warm 
comprehension of those elements of his 
nature that make him the great and inter- 
esting man that he is. 

It is a singularly well-written book, 
candid and sympathetic, and cannot but be 
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of real value to anyone interested in the 
British Jabor movement and its leader. 


Iconocast. J. Ramsay MacDonald— 
The Man of Tomorrow. Pp. xii, 290. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer, 1924. 


This is a brief record of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s early life, and a more thorough 
study of his connection with the British 
Labor party, and of his own stand before, 
during, and after the war. It reveals the 
background against which MacDonald 
emerged as Prime Minister in 1924. 

K. S. HAYDEN. 


Woopuran, H. G. W., Norron, H..K., 
and ARNOLD, JULEAN. Occidental Inter- 
pretctions of the Far Eastern Problem. 
Pp. 258. Price, $2.00. University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. 


Sorrsamma, Count Micumasa and Kvo, 
Dr. P.W. Oriental Interpretations of the 


Far Eastern Problem. Pp. 220. Price, 
$2.00. University of Chicago Press, 
1925. 


These books contain the Norman Wait 
Harris Lectures of 1925 at the University of 
Chicago, delivered by prominent men who 
knew what they were talking about, a 
necessary condition precedent lacking in 
most books on the Far East. Their presen- 
tation of facts, governed of course by their 
viewpoints, may be taken as authority. 

In zhe Occidental Interpretations, Mr. 
Woodhead gives a good review of recent 
Chinese polities, especially the tortuous 
series of events of the day. Yuan Shi-kai’s 
career is noted rather sympathetically, and 
Sun Yat-sen is presented in his true light, a 
sort of De Valera of China as I have always 
termed him; a visionary, but certainly not 
the ccnstructive statesman which China 
needed after the fall of the Manchus. 
Quite a contrast to Dr. Dewey’s estimation 
of the value of the students and their work 
is the author’s disparaging review of their 
influence in China. In fact, to him, they 
are miniature Sun Yat-sens. The British 
policy is warmly defended, and the old 
Chinese ever-active diplomacy of creating 
dissension among the Powers, aided by 
Bolshevik propaganda, are his main ex- 
planations for the present state of affairs. 


` 
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In regard to extraterritoriality he believes 
that China is not yet in condition to receive 
the cancellation of special rights held by 
foreigners., In “China's Economie Re- 
sources,” by Julean Arnold, the' author 
touches upon the vast undeveloped wealth 
of China, and the great industrial opportu- 
nities available to enterprising Americans. 
Mr. Norton in his lecture on the “Russians 
in the Far East” points out that Russia is as 
ambitious as ever, has recovered much lost 
ground, 1s thick in present intrigues at 
Peking, and in the future will probably 
again try conclusions with Japan 

In the Oriental Interpretations Count 
Soyeshima discusses the position of Japan 
to-day and the policy towards China, 
Korea and Siberia. The writer is inclined 
to be conservative, and as a Japanese peer 
and diplomat makes a dignified defense of 
his country’s policies, “regretting” actions 
like the Twenty-One Demands, Shantung 
and others. He also gives his opinion of 
Count Okuma. He is not so sure that 
democracy is a blessing to the Japanese, and 
is probably less sure to-day after his sojourn 
in America. He advocates a close under- 
standing with the United States as the best 
policy for Japan. Count Soyeshima speaks 
with the ease of authority, and is able to 
refer to his own long and brilliant career to 
substantiate his arguments. 

Dr. P. W. Kuo, President of Southeastern 
University at Nanking, presents the Chinese 
view. He quite naturally resents the 
American exclusion act, nor does he take 
kindly to extraterritoriality, or the banking 
consortium, or the British policy m China 
and ‘Tibet, or the Shanghai International 
Settlement, or many other things. He ably 
pleads his case, and suggests that if reason 
and moderation were used more by the 
Powers a better understanding would result 
allaround. Dr. Kuo is of the opinion that 
the progress of China is bound up mainly 
with the United States, and that the in- 
fluence and co-operation of America in the 
future will settle many of China’s present 
difficulties, and suggests that the American 
people and government become better 
acquainted with China and her prob- 
lems for the mutual benefits which would 
ensue. . l 

Dr. Pact H. CLemants. 
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Hmrrick, CaresmMan A. White Servitude 
in Pennsylvania: Indentured and Re- 
demption Labor in Colony and Com- 
monwealth. Pp. vi, 830. Price, $4.50. 
Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey, 1926. 


This is the most comprehensive and 
thorough study that has yet been made 
upon the subject of indentured and redemp- 
tion labor in our cclonial and early state 
history. In fact it is more than a mono- 
graph upon the subject implied by the title; 
incidentally it is also an account of the 
founding, settlement, development and 
control of a colony. Its relations to the 
mother country, the labor problem, the 
struggle between slavery and free labor, 
the propaganda to attract settlers, the land 
question, the race question, the religious 
problem—indeed every phase of social, 
economic and political life through which 
the middle colonies passed is here reflected 
and carefully analyzed by Dr. Herrick in 
this important study. But of course the 
main theme, white servitude, an institution 
which nearly supplanted slavery, is in itself 
far more important than the organized 
literature on the subject now found in our 
liberaries would indicate. This phase of 
our early history has been much neglected 
and the book will therefore be welcomed by 
all students who seek to explain present 


‘problems in the light of the past. The 


work is largely written from original sources 
found in American and English archives 
and has the special merit of having grown 
under the author’s sincere interest in the 
subject rather than as the result of a task 
imposed from without. The reviewer hap- 
pens to know that this painstaking study 
was in process of growth and development 
for more than a quarter of a century, and it 
is not too much to say that it is the last 
word upon this subject. 
Kart F. GEISER. 


Merriam, Cuarues Epwarp. Four 
American Party Leaders. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1&6. 


In his American Party System Professor 
Merriam suggested a catalogue of charac- 
teristics essential to leadership. In this 
volume these criteria are applied to Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Wilson and Bryan. The result 
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does not pretend to be a definitive work. 
It rather points the path to further re- 
search. 


The study does not present the proposed 


endeavors in an attractive light. The. 


diffieulty lies in securing a standard of com- 
parison Professor Merriam suggests “we 
. . » look for self-assertiveness, strength of 
conviction, tact, geniality, patience, de- 
cisiveness, judiciousness, sense of humor, 
reputation for goodness of heart, and all 
other pertinent elements in his (a leader’s) 
constitution.” But what do these terms 
mean? Doresn’t their significance vary for 
every individual to whom they are applied? 
Can life as exhibited by these leaders be 
rammed into formal categories? Can such 
a tenuous thing as personality be micro- 
scoped? This effort is not convincing, 
though later and more labored studies may 
be productive. 
Harry A. BARTH. 


Baker, Newron D. Progress and the 
Constitution: Pp. 94. - Price, $1.25. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Harrman, Epwarp A. The Constitution 
at the Crossroads: a study of the legal 
aspects of the League of Nations, the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice and the Permanent organization of 
labor. Pp. xv, 274. Price, $8.00. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


Governments are run on the basis of facts 
and not on the basis of constitutions. The 
actual government has to meet present 
emergencies and not paper schedules. The 
purpose of Mr. Baker’s work is to determine 
to what extent the paper document has 
been twisted to meet institutional, indus- 
trial and international problems as they 
have arisen. 

In each of these fields the Constitution 
has broken down. We have preserved a 
cumbersome Electoral College, through 
“senatorial courtesy” the home fences of all 
senators are reciprocally protected, the 
President decides when he is incapable of 
handling the duties of his office, deadlocks 
between our Chief Executive and Congress 
are frequent, and an administrative branch 
of the government has grown up since the 
Constitution was written. In the indus- 
trial field we have made progress in spite of 
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the Constitution. Chief Justice Marshall 
gave a liberal interpretation to the com- 
merce power and “these broad sentences 
have been, in the hands of the Supreme 
Court, like magic keys with which previ- 
ously undisclosed doors have been opened 
as we have needed more spacious constitu- 
tional accommodation for this growing 
family” (p. 42). Constitutional guaranties 
have been encroached upon by the states 
under their police power. In the field of 
international relations it has been impos- 
sible to evade the constitutional provisions. 
Here Mr. Baker believes that “the so-called 
mistake of the Constitution consists, not in 
an association of the President and the 
Senate, but in the requirement of a two- 
thirds concurrence” (p. 69). The Consti- 
tution does not define the limits of the 
treaty-making power and the judiciary has 
had to determine these limits. 

The Constitution must yield to changing 
needs in the future as it has in the past, 
whether it be by amendment or by evasion 
and Mr. Baker admonishes his readers to 
“cultivate toward the Constitution that 
attitude of ‘animated moderation’ which 
Bagehot regards as the best promise of real 
and verifiable progress” (p. 94). 

The Constitution at the Crossroads is a 
technical comparison of the Constitution 
of the United States with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. Since the forma- 
tion of the League of Nations the United 
States stands at the crossroads of national- 
ism and internationalism. Mr. Harriman 
believes that the Covenant sets up a super- 
government (p. 28), and that the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice is the 
judicial department of the League of Na- 
tions (p. 102), and hence it is veritably im- 
possible to adhere to the World Court 
without having some “legal relations” with 
the League. We know the legal topogra- 
phy of the old road of nationalism—abso- 
lute independence, whereas we do not know 
all of the legal consequences of membership 
in a new international state. By a com- 
parison of the Constitution of the United 
States with the Constitution of the World 
State the author sets forth some of “the 
legal topography of the new road opened by 
the Treaty of Versailles.” 

No advice is offered as to whether the 
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consequences of internationalism would be 
desirable or undesirable. Such desirability 
can be determined only after the lapse of 
time, after problems have been encountered 
along the highway of internationalism, and 
prophets would probably miss their guess 
equally as much as the Fathers of our Con- 
stitution failed in their forecasts of the 
future. 
Joun G. Hervey. 


Bumu, Raysxondb Lre. International 
Relations. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co. Pp. 708. 1925. 


Fhe volume is divided into three parts: 
problems of nationalism and international- 
ism, problems of imperialism, and the 
settlement of mternational disputes. In 
the chapters arranged under that general 
grouping the author discusses the funda- 
mental causes of international discord and 
existing or proposed methods of dealing 
with them in an effort to procure peace. 

The great amount of information pre- 
sented is one of the outstanding assets of the 
book, especially in view of the tendency of 
many writers on international questions 
to admit only a minimum of fact. This 
characteristic of the volume is even more 
noteworthy when one considers the wide 
range of subjects that is treated. 

‘The most satisfactory chapters are those 
dealing with the undercurrents of inter- 
national relations. The description of 
existing international machinery appears to 
have been somewhat curtailed, but in a 
comprehensive work of this sort questions 
of emphasis as to subject-matter are bound 
to receive different solutions from different 


persons. 
Norman L. Hut. 


Haines, Cuarutes Grove, and MOSER, 
Bertas. Principles and Problems of 
Government. Revised edition. Pp. xvii, 
668. Price, $3.25. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1926. 

When this volume first appeared, in 1921, 
its value was seen to reside in the emphasis 
placed by the authors upon the principles 
which underlie governmental structure and 
the problems which face modern political 
institutions. This attitude has been main- 
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tained in the revision now made. Few 
changes have been made in those chapters 
treating of the political processes that move 
but slowly; while the factual material has 
throughout the book been brought down to 
date to account for many of the startling 
changes of the past few years. In addition, 
new chapters upon international organiza- 
tion and administration, and upon the 
making and revision of constitutions (in- 
cluding the constitutions framed in post- 
war Europe) are included. As an intro- 
duction to modern political science and the 
problems with which it deals, the book is 
rendered more useful than it was before by 
a proportionately greater use and analysis 
of European practices and problems. 


ALLAN FE. SAUNDERS. 


Wiis, H. Parxer, Pu.D., and STEINER, 
Wuuam H., Pa.D. Federat Reserve 
Banking Practice. Pp. 835. Price, 
$10.00. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

Most literature dealing with the Federal 
Reserve System has been confined to func- 
tion or structure and where operation has 
been dealt with, the motive generally has 
been that of illustration. In this volume 
the authors go exhaustively into the details 
of practical operation. 

Beginning with a description of Federal 
Reserve organization and functions they 
take up the various problems enzountered 
by the Federal Reserve Board and Banks in 
operation, To each phase of Reserve 
banking, the authors bring a thorough 
analysis of such parts of the law and Federal 
Reserve Board rulings as apply te it. This 
is combined with a detailed description of 
procedure and their own interpretation or 
criticism of the banking theory involved. 

Not only the Federal Reserve System 
proper, but all the related phases of Ameri- 
can banking are dealt with in detail. The 
Federal Farm Loan System and the whole 
field of agricultural credits, foreign trade 
financing, government fiscal operations, 
branch banking, and problems of commer- 
cial credit are included as essential factors 
in a complete understanding of Federal 
Reserve practice. The whole work is 
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illustrated with numerous charts, tables, 
technical forms, schedules, ete. 

The authors’ practical experience with 
the Federal Reserve Board has enabled 
them to collect facts and information, 
otherwise unavailable, relative to the in- 
ternal operation of the system and reasons 
for the adoption of particular practices. 
They seem equally ready to criticize where 
they think mistakes have been made, or to 
defend the Board and the system against 
attacks which they consider unsound or 
superficial. 

The treatment is historical, following the 
development of each phase of Federal re- 
serve banking practice from the beginning, 
and bringing out clearly the obstacles en- 
countered and the banlang policy involved 
in each change in the Act or Reserve Board 
regulations. The authors’ desire is very 
evidently to show the growth of the whole 
system as an institution, and the evolution- 
ary development of present methods of 
operation. 

The book as a whole is a monumental 
work, but should prove of greater value as a 
reference book for bankers, business men, or 
students specializing in reserve banking, 
than as a textbook for the non-technical 
reader. In the wealth of detail and de- 
scription of methods of operation it is easy 
to lose one’s sense of perspective. At times 
it is hard to single out the present rulings 
and practices from those which they have 
superceded, for all have been described in 
equal detail. It is difficult to make such a 
comprehensive treatment of any compli- 
cated subject seem well organized, and the 
authors have not succeeded overly well in 
this respect. 

Frepmeick M. Wor.iaxy. 


Faust, Martin L. The Custody of State 
Funds. Pp. 176. New York: National 
Institute of Public Administration. 

Mr. Faust has produced a useful mono- 
graph. Since the “independent treasury 
system” is nearly a thing of the past, the 
treatise is practically confined to the de- 
velopment and analysis of state depository 
systems. ‘The first five chapters constitute 
the general analysis, which is followed by 
outlines of the fiscal administrative expe- 
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riences, some of them quite unsavory, of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. Digest of 
state laws and statistics appear in three 
appendices. 


Meran, Epwarp SHERWOOD, and SCHOLZ, 
Kart W. H. Rudiments of Business 
Finance. Pp. xvi, 307. Price, $2.00. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1926. 


The authors have here produced a simpli- 
fied version of Professor Mead’s larger book, 
Corporation Finance. Their stated object 
has been to present the subject of business 
finance in simpler terms, for high school 
students or college freshmen. It may be 
granted that such a book would meet a 
need. 

To “write down” an advanced text to the 
level of younger readers is not easy; and the 
authors, while successful in the major part, 
are not uniformly so. Telescoping material 
together in the interest of brevity occasion- 
ally leads to sacrifice of unity and clearness 
of presentation. 

The authors at times go out of their way 
to make statements not readily substanti- 
ated. Thus, page 28, we are told that 
building and loan associations “are co- 
operative societies.” As a general state- 
ment this will certainly be denied by many; 
and it is not necessary to an adequate treat- 
ment of the subject of business finance. 

While differences of opinion may reason- 
ably be entertained as to the scope of the 
subject, the reviewer cannot help venturing 
his opinion that in this respect the treatise 
could be improved. For example, there is 
lacking a clear cut analysis of the ratio of 
bonds to stocks in the capitalization, al- 
though each kind of securities-are ably dis- 
cussed. On the other hand, space is en- 
croached upon by a quite extensive 
treatment of commercial bank credit 
operations. . 

Chapter XIII consists of a presentation 
of the failure of the laissez faire attitude 
toward business and a plea for moderate 
government regulation. It is chiefly con- 
cerned with regulation of prices, rates and 
business practices; and appears to have only 
relatively remote connection with business 
finance. No appreciable loss would have 
been sustained had this chapter been 
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omitted, especially since, through excessive 
crowding and lack of proper correlation to 
the main theme, the material has been 
made almost useless for the type of students 
had in mind. 

The authors testify to the great faith 
that is in them concerning the beneficent 
effects of employe ownership of stock and 
still more of a wide distribution of corpo- 
rate securities, by way of industrial peace 
and general prosperity. Doubtless others 
would like to be able to share such faith in 
equal measure. Yet it is pomted out that 
a wide distribution of ownership and a 
narrowly concentrated control are not in- 
compatible, and that after all the character 
of the control 1s of paramount importance. 

Despite the foregoing, and other observa- 
tions, this little book will doubtless be 
valuable to many of the rapidly growing 
number of students in the field of business 
finance, a field which is yet too recently 
named to be clearly defined or exhaustively 
cultivated. 

Jens P. JENSEN. 


EIGELBERNER, J. G. Investigation of Busi- 
ness Problems. Pp. 317. Price, $3.00. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 


The author has analyzed the steps in 
making investigations from the standpoint 
of theory, first, and then applies the theory 
to practice through solutions of specific, 
simple business problems. It is not a book 
on business problems, but a development of 
the art of investigation with the training re- 
quired on the part of the investigator to 
execute the principles. The book is de- 
signed to acquaint the practical business 
man with the application of the principles 
of logic, psychology and philosophy in the 
solution of his problems as contrasted with 
mere intuitive methods. The subject is 
presented from three angles: the mental 
equipment required of the investigator; the 
actual mechanisms of investigation; and the 
presentation of the results of the investiga- 
tion. 

Under the first division, the professional 
and personal qualifications and mental 
atmosphere required of the successful in- 
vestigator are enumerated, with suggestions 
for development and control of their in- 
fluence. The functions of proper thinking 
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and observation spell success for the in- 
vestigator, so considerable space with valu- 
able rules for cultivating these traits are 
included. Means of developing ideas 
through suggestion and inference are ad- 
vanced. The mechanics of investigation 
consist of the work in the hbrary through 
bibliographical research, the personal inter- 
view and interview through correspondence 
and questionnaires. It has many excellent 
pointers on sources and reliability of in- 
formation to be obtained and how to obtain 
it. The author then illustrates methods of 
defining and classifying data together with 
procedure for testing facts. These chap- 
ters give a series of questions with illustra- 
tions of their use as tests in classifying in- 
formation. ‘The inductive and deductive 
forms of reasoning in connection with in- 
vestigation are discussed in relation to 
developing and establishing proper con- 
clusions. The last chapter illustrates by 
practical examples the proper manuer to 
write reports. 
N. M. Perris. 


Stam, Lupwre. Evolution and Optimism’ 
ix plus 241 pages. Price, 88.00. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer, 1926. 

This book is a plea for optimism against 
the pessimistic spirit strengthened by the 
World War. In fourteen short chapters 
Dr. Stein treats all kinds of optimism: so- 
cial, idealistic, realistic, pragmetic, evolu- 
tionary, energistic, vitalistic, individualis- 
tic. Then he writes separate chapters on 
romanticism and optimism, the optimism of 
the white race, of which he is very proud, 
the sociological optimism, feminism and 
optimism and finally, religious optimism. 
His method is both historical and philo- 
sophical. I will illustrate each with one 
quotation. For the first let me give the 


following passage: 


The Renaissance and the Reformation made 
inroads upon this stronghold on behalf of the 
rights of women, children and slaves. In the 
Florence of the 14th century woman played a 
prominent rôle in art, philosophy and science. 
Dante’s Beatrice represents the decisive step to- 
ward the glorification of the new ideal of woman 
Petrarch proclaims the new cult of woman. 
Woman occupies the center of interest in Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron. The greatest writer of the 


period, Leon Battista Alberti, who has been 
celebrated as the very type of universal genius, 
places the cultured woman in the foreground of 
literary interest. Lucrezia’ Borgia stamped her 
personality upon the age of Renaissance Fascism, 
no less than did her brother Caesar Borgia im 

his (p. 222) . 

For the second the following: 


For a lower price than the last World War the 
League of Nations could not be educated for 
humanity... . This is the secret to be had. 
The unsociable homo sapiens must be the sub- 
terranean plane of history; this is the obvious and 
final aim of God in history. ... 


For those who are interested in these 
types of demonstration and argument, the 
book of Dr. Stein can be useful and at- 
tractive. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
wrote a short introduction to the book in 
which he praises the qualities of Dr. Stein. 

Oscar JAFZI. 


QunEN, Stuart A., and Mann, DELBERT 
M. Social Pathology. Crowell’s Social 
Science Series. Pp. xx + 690. Price, 
$8.75. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1925. 


Not only because of Professor Queen’s 
training and standing as a sociologist, but 
also because of his past experience as secre- 
tary of the California State Board of 
Charities and Correction, and as director of 
the Simmons College School of Social Work, 
a significant contribution by him and his 
colleague, Professor Mann, to the literature 
of the sociological approach to the study of 
social problems was naturally awaited. 
The volume has not disappointed these ex- 
pectations. While it is frankly an intro- 
ductory textbook for undergraduate college 
students, it is the first volume to attempt 
the sociological examination of a wide 
range of social problems. ‘The two other 
systematic works in this general field, Social 
Problems and Social Policy, by James Ford, 
and Readings in Social Problems, by A. B. 
Wolfe, give an historical and ethical treat- 
ment. 

The volume by Queen and Mann is or- 
ganized on the plan of grouping twenty-six 
of the concrete problems familiar to social 
work, as widowhood, homeless men, poverty, 
industrial accidents, tuberculosis, and men- 
tal deficiency, under three main headings: 
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(1) family disorganization and personal 
demoralization; (2) economic aspects of 
social disorganization and personal de- 
moralization; (8) health aspects of social 
disorganization and personal demoraliza- 
tion. The outstanding innovation in text- 
book method of this volume, and, in the 
opinion of the writer, the most valuable 
feature, is the introduction of each problem 
by a well-selected case. By this device the 
problem is presented to the student in its 
human setting, and the student is lured into 
the consideration of the more general in- 
formation not only about the causes of the 
problems, but of current and approved 
methods of treatment and prevention. 

The authors state that they have been 
obliged to omit consideration of other 
major aspects of social pathology, namely, 
educational and political disorganization, 
misuse of leisure time, neighborhood and 
community disorganization, migration, race 
friction, and international conflict. This 
serviceable manual should have wide use as 
a text, and should stimulate sociological re- 
search in this practically unworked field. 

E. W. Burasss. 


Dow, GROVE SAMUEL. Social Problems of 
Today. In collaboration with Epear B. 
Wzst®y. Pp. xvi + 887. Price, $2.00. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1925. 


This volume is a revision and condensa- 
tion, for adaptation to high school use, of 
the author’s earlier volurtié; Society and Its 
Problems, The most evident change is the 
introduction of a series of illustrations to 
accompany the text. ‘Teachers interested 
in textbooks on the social studies will find in 
this book another added to the growing 
number of volumes prepared especially in 
view of the needs of high school students. 

E. W. Burauss. 


Kirkpatrick, Cuiurrorp, Pu.D. Intelli- 
gence and Immigration, Mental Measure- 
ment Monographs, No. 2. Pp. 128, 32 
Tables. Price, $4.00. Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Company. 1926. 
This book is intended primarily to pre- 

sent the results of original studies of immi- 

grant children in Massachusetts, but a 
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comprehensive review of other studies 
relating to immigrant groups is also given 
for comparison. The study shows that the 
Americans and Finns are of approximately 
equal standing at the head of the list. The 
Italians are far below; and the French- 
Canadians stand between the Italians and 
the Finns. These results are in general 
agreement with other studies, especially 
with regard to the inferior status of the 
Italians. 

Practical applications for selective im- 
migration of studies of this character are 
dependent upon two suppositions: first, 
that mental ability is inherited; and, sec- 
ond, that mental tests actually indicate 
native ability. With the first proposition 
the reviewer is not disposed to disagree. 
The second is more doubtful, because 
analysis shows that achievement tests are 
influenced by linguistic and perhaps other 
social factors. The author’s conservative 
conclusion is that the tests do show differ- 
ences of ability, though not quite to the ex- 
tent indicated by the figures. 
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The conclusions of this investigation as 
applied to our immigration policy are that 
past immigration has lowered the level of 
American intelligence, and that this tend- 
ency has been exaggerated by the more 
rapid multiplication of the immigrants of 
inferior intelligence. The new law is an 
improvement in that it attempts a rough 
selection by groups; but the selection it 
makes is very inaccurate. The author be- 
lieves that scientific selection should be 
individual and positive and this would no 
doubt be ideal; but the difficulties of its 
achievement would be almost insuperable, 
considering the probability of error in the 
tests of individuals and the fact that eugenic 
selection after all requires some knowledge 
of ancestry as well as of individuals them- 
selves. 

Freprrick A. BusHEr. 


Witz, Wintiam ALLEN. Some Cycles of 
Cathay. Pp. vii, 96. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1925. 
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The conclusions of this investigation as 
applied to our immigration policy are that 
past immigration has lowered the level of 
American intelligence, and that this tend- 
ency has been exaggerated by the more 
rapid multiplication of the immigrants of 
inferior intelligence. The new law is an 
improvement in that it attempts a rough 
selection by groups; but the selection it 
makes is very inaccurate. ‘The author be- 
leves that scientific selection should be 
individual and positive and this would no 
doubt be ideal; but the difficulties of its 
achievement would be almost insuperable, 
considering the probability of error in the 
tests of individuals and the fact that eugenic 
selection after all requires some knowledge 
of ancestry as well as of individuals them- 
selves. 
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FOREWORD 


Durme the past ten years, more has 
been written about foreign trade, per- 
haps, than any other single subject. 
In the United States the discus- 
sion has centered about the over- 
night change from a debtor to a cred- 
itor nation, the startling changes to be 
expected in the relative volume of ex- 
ports and imports, and the various 
effects of debt repayment by foreign 
countries. ‘Time after time we have 
been told that international debts can 
be paid only in goods and services, and 
that our new creditor status will likely 
result in a flood of merchandise imports 
in excess of exports. The unusual em- 
phasis placed on such points has had 
the very desirable result of impressing 
them indelibly on the public mind, but 
the very vehemence of the discussion 
has tended, through its overemphasis, 
to create the impression in some quar- 
ters that export trade is no longer im- 
portant nor desirable. Such, of course, 
is not the case, either from the stand- 
point of the individual exporter, or the 
nation as a whole. To the exporter the 
foreign trade market is apt to appear 
merely as an additional market to in- 
crease sales, and thereby permit large- 
scale production, or as an outlet in 
times of emergency for surplus stock 
which cannot be disposed of at home. 
Although domestic consumers may 
benefit appreciably by this practice 
because it permits the same producers 
to sell at lower prices in the United 
states, the real gain comes to the 
nation as a whole, for to the nation as 
a whole exports provide a means of 
securing the largest amount of satis- 
factions with the least expenditure of 
effort—a result which is accomplished 
by exchanging domestic goods pro- 
duced with great efficiency for those 
produced at great advantage in foreign 
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countries. Exports are, in reality, the 
price paid for imports, therefore the 
nation should be as vitally interested 
in its exports as the individual is in his 
expenditures. 

During the war, many revolutionary 
changes occurred in foreign trade. 
While some of these rested on fun- 
damental factors such as technical 
changes in manufacturing methods, 
greater industrialization of certain sec- 
tions, or opening up of new sources of 
raw materials, others were directly 
traceable to disturbances created by 
the war and were destined to disappear 
with the return of peace. Enough 
time has now elapsed to permit an 
analysis of these changes and a sift- 
ing of the temporary from the per- 
manent. Accordingly the attempt is 
made in this volume to show the pres- 
ent status of our export trade and to 
discuss the influence of various gov- 
ernment policies on such trade. We 
have preferred to show the present 
status by a consideration of individual 
commodities, and have selected for 
special treatment not only those that 
have been most important in point of 
value, but also those that seem to 
present some special problem, such as 
foreign competition, or those that have 
shown very rapid growth m recent 
years. 

If we are to have a definite national 
policy toward export trade rt can be 
formulated only after answering the 
following questions: What are our lead- 
ing exports? Why do we excel in the 
production of such goods? What pro- 
portion of our production is sold 
abroad? Is the demand merely tem- 
porary, or is it apt to be permanent? 
What obstacles are encountered in 
selling these goods abroad, and what 
is the source of greatest competition? 
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It has not been possible in all cases to 
secure answers to these questions, but 
in so far as it has been done, the task 
of formulating a national policy is made 
easier. 

Indiscussing the relationship between 
government action and markets, the 
attempt has been made to keep three 
questions foremost: What is now being 
done by government along particular 
lines, such as the tariff, information 
service, etc? What is the effect of such 
action on export trade? How should 
the present policy be changed? Al- 
though there is much-room for dis- 
agreement on the second and third 
points, it is believed that the presen- 


tation of the facts with respect to the 
first query will be of considerable aid 
in answering the others. 
Acknowledgments for assistance in 

the preparation of the volume are due 
particularly to Dr. Clyde L. King, 
editor of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Politicaland Social Science; 
Dr. Julius Klein, Dr. E. Dana Durand 
and Dr. Thomas R. Taylor, of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Dr. Harry T. Collings and Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and also to those who have con- 
tributed the various articles. 

C. P. Warn. 

W. C. PLUMMER. 


The Economic Significance of Foreign Markets and 
Their Relation to Public Policy 


By Raymonp T. Bye, Px.D. 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


N considering any economic phe- 
nomenon, or any question of 
public policy, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the interests of par- 
ticular individuals or groups, and those 
of the nation as a whole. It might be 
thought that what is good for any one 
class in the community must also be 
good for the community at large, since 
each one of us is a part of the whole; 
but such is not necessarily the case. It 
may be good for the holders of railway 
stocks that railroad rates should be 
very high, but this would hardly be ben- 
eficial to the rest of the community; 
and a destructive earthquake gives 
lucrative business to contractors and 
builders, but it is a great disaster to 
other citizens. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to view the interests of society at 
large in the broadest possible way, if 
we are to come to correct conclusions 
about any economic matter. 

It is particularly difficult to maintain 
this disinterested and broad viewpoint 
in considering questions of interna- 
tional commerce, because the phe- 
nomena of foreign trade extend over so 
wide a region, and are so intricate, that 
they can easily be misunderstood and 
confused. Hence popular notions on 
the subject are filled with misconcep- 
tion and error, and national policies are 
frequently ill-advised. It is generally 
admitted, for instance, that the pro- 
tective tariff duties which have long 
prevailed in the United States have 
been levied-not so much upon consid- 
erations of national welfare as upon 
the pressure exerted on congressional 
committees by influential business 


a 


interests. We must avoid a confusion 
of private with public gain if we are to 
appreciate justly the significance of 
foreign markets to the people of the 
United States. It is apparent that if 
an American producer can find new 
opportunities to dispose of his wares 
abroad, in addition to the sales he can 
normally expect to domestic consumers, 
his prosperity will be increased by such 
expansion. But the gain to a nation 
from its foreign commerce is neither so 
direct nor so obvious as this, and can 
be understood only after careful analy- 
sis. 

Unfortunately, popular thinking, as 
well as that of many of our leading 
statesmen, is still clouded with the 
Mercantilist doctrine that the gains 
from international trade consist mainly 
of monetary profits. According to 
this way of thinking, the advantage 
derived by a country from its commerce 
with other countries is to be measured 
by the excess of its exports over its im- 
ports, the difference being the nation’s 
profit. Such an excess is therefore 
regarded as a “favorable” balance of 
trade, as distinguished from an excess 
of imports, which is thought to be 
“unfavorable.” It would follow 
from this reasoning that the main 
function of export markets, from a na- 
tional point of view, is to establish such 
a “favorable” balance, in order that 
the nation’s profit might be as great as 
possible. It would be wise policy, 
therefore, to expand foreign markets 
in every direction, and governments 
would be warranted in taking energetic 
measures to encourage such expansion 
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of exports, while discouraging the im- 
portation of goods from abroad. Such, 
to a considerable degree, has been the 
traditional policy of the American 
government, and it appears to be the 
policy of the present administration. 

Every economist understands that 
such is not the real nature of the gains 
from international trade, and that the 
establishment of an excess of exports 
over imports is not normally the reason 
why foreign markets are desirable. 
The main advantage of international 
trade to a country consists in the fact 
that by trading its products for those 
of other countries, it can get more of the 
latter than it would be able to produce 
for itself. Thus the really useful con- 
tribution of foreign markets to our 
welfare consists in the fact that they 
give to us a means of buying foreign 
merchandise of which we are in need. 
The advantage of our exports is to be 
measured, therefore, not by their ex- 
cess over imports, but by the amount 
and character of the imports which 
they bring to our shores. Further an- 
alysis of the nature and mechanism of 
international trade will help to make 
this clear. 

Modern industry is characterized by 
the principle of division of labor, a 
principle which is world-wide in its 
scope. Some persons are qualified 
to do one thing, some another. It has 
been found that if each one specializes 
on his particular product, then ex- 
changes it for the products of his fel- 
lows, the wealth of allis promoted. So 
. the bricklayer lays bricks day in and 
day out, and sells his bricks for mon- 
ey; then with the money he purchases 
clothing, food and other commodities 
which other specialists, meanwhile, 
havebeenmakingforhim. It is aproc- 
ess of exchange. In this way he gets 
more and better clothes, meat, vege- 
tables and so on than he could possibly 
have produced for himself; and no one 


would seriously propose the abolition 
of this system of specialization and ex- 
change for the more primitive industry 
where each household was independ- 
ently producing everything which it 
needed to consume. Likewise it is 
found that some nations are better 
fitted, because of their climate, re- 
sources, or the character of their 
people, to produce certain articles than 
others. The coal and iron depasits of 
the United States, coupled with the 
inventive genius of our people, make 
us superior in the production of certain 
manufactured goods, such as agricul- 
tural machinery. On the other hand, 
the people of China are in a better po- 
sition to produce silks than we. It is 
to the advantage of both countries that 
we should exchange our machinery for 
Chinese silks. Thus a trade in these 
commodities has sprung up between 
the two nations. The significance to 
the United States of her market for 
agricultural machinery in China, there- 
fore, consists not so much in the sale of 
the machinery as in the fact that it pro- 
vides a means of purchasing the silk. 
This illustration is typical of interna- 
tional trade the world over. Each 
country concentrates on its special- 
ties, which it exports in return for the 
specialties of the others. The exports 
of each are the means of purchasing its 
imports. Each sells in order that it 
may buy. 

The mechanism by which this ex- 
change is effected can be described by 
pursuing the agricultural implements 
and silk illustration a little further. 
Suppose that the American manufac- 
turer has sold agricultural machinery 
to a Chinese importer of such goods to 
the value of $25,000. Howisthe Amer- 
ican to receive payment of this sum? 
The usual way is for him to draw up 
a bill of exchange, which is simply an 
order upon the Chinese debtor to pay 
the amount due, on thirty days’ notice, 
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or at whatever time has been mutually 
agreed between them. The American 
can sell this draft to a banker or broker 
whose business it is to deal in foreign ex- 
change. The latter pays him for it at 
once, and the American has his money. 
He may not get quite as much as the 
full face value of his draft, for bills upon 
China may be selling at a slight dis- 
count, or the dealer may charge a small 
commission for his service in disposing 
of it; but the exporter is willing to ac- 
cept a little less than $25,000 to avoid 
the trouble and expense of having to 
collect the money in China and trans- 
fer it to the United States. Why does 
the banker or broker buy the draft? 
Not for the purpose of collecting the 
money in China and bringing it to the 
United States, but in the expectation 
- of selling it to some one who has pay- 
ments to make to that country. There 
may be, for instance, an American im- 
porter of silks, which, to make the illus- 
tration as simple as possible, may also 
be assumed to have a value of $25,000. 
This importer is seeking some means of 
remitting that sum to his Chinese cred- 
itor. The foreign-exchange dealer has 
a draft for that amount, payable in 
China. He sells it to the importer, at 
a very small profit, who sends it to the 
Chinese silk exporter from whom he 
purchased his goods. The latter, act- 
ing probably through his bank, can now 
present it to the Chinese importer of 
machinery upon whom it was origi- 
nally drawn, and receive his money. 
Now both the American importer and 
the Chinese importer have paid their 
debts, and the exporters in both coun- 
tries have received what was due them: 
yet no money was actually shipped be- 
tween the two countries. Through 
the mechanism of the foreign-exchange 
markets, the goods we imported from 
China were offset against those which 
we exported, and the debts were there- 
by cancelled. Thus our exports of 


machinery furnished the exchange with 
which we paid for our silks. We pur- 
chased our imports with our exports. 
This is typical of the trade between 
nations in all commodities the world 
over. ‘The transactions are not always 


-quite so simple as the one which has 


been described, but the principle is the 
same. Sometimes the bankers who 
purchase the foreign drafts send them 
at once to their correspondent banks 
abroad, which collect the sums due 
fromthe drawees. ‘The original bank 
then has deposits to its credit in a for- 
eign bank, upon which it can draw its 
own bills as needed and sell them to 
importers who wish to remit sums to 
their foreign creditors. Sometimes the 
offsetting process is triangular, involv- 
ing three or even four countries. The 
United States, for instance, pays for 
coffee which she imports from Brazil by 
means of manufactured products which 
she sells to England, England, in turn, 
using the credits she obtains from the 
sale of goods to Brazil to offset her debt 
to the United States. However, no 
matter what form the mechanism of 
international trade may take, nor how 
complex the transactions may be, the 
process proves, upon analysis, to be an 
exchange of goods for goods, in which 
the actual movement of money plays a 
very small part. Bills of exchange 
constitute a sort of mternational cur- 
rency, and the foreign-exchange mar- 
kets a kind of clearing house, by means 
of which money payments are avoided, 
and goods are offset against goods. 
This principle applies not only to the 
material commodities which enter into 
international trade, but also to serv- 
ices. For instance, each year a large 
number of American tourists go jour- 
neying abroad, and in their travels 
they purchase hotel accommodations, 
buy railway tickets, hire guides, and so 
on. How do they pay for them? 
Usually, before leaving the United 
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States, they make arrangements with 
some bank or express company for let- 
ters of credit or travelers’ checks, 
which they can cash upon presentation 
at certain banks or other financial 
offices in Europe. These letters of 
credit or travelers’ checks are simply 
foreign drafts, similar to the bills of 
exchange already considered. The 
American banks which sell them have 
established credits in foreign banks 
through the previous purchase of ordi- 
nary commercial bills of exchange on 
the foreign countries, and it is against 
these credits that they draw in furnish- 
ing funds to the tourists. Since the 
credits were created in the first 
place by the sale of American goods 
‘by some exporter to a foreign buyer, 
it appears that the travelers are 
really paying for their pleasure trip 
abroad by American exports fur- 
nished to Europe. Europe’s services 
to our travelers are being offset by our 
sales of merchandise to Europe. Like- 
wise, when Americans buy marine in- 
surance from an English company, 
such as Lloyd’s, they pay for it in bills 
of exchange created by our sales abroad; 
and if we carry merchandise for for- 
eigners in American merchant vessels, 
they pay the American line in exchange 
created by the sale of some goodg to 
this country. 

It is the same with international 
debts. Suppose that American cap- 
italists are investing their funds in a 
Bolivian oil development project, a 
kind of transaction which is often re- 
ferred to as the “exportation of cap- 
ital.” How is this “capital” “export- 
ed?” What happens here is that the 
American buys the securities of the 
foreign oil company from an American 
underwriting syndicate. This syndi- 
cate of bankers then has funds to remit 
to Bolivia, which it will do by purchas- 
ing foreign exchange, either on Bolivia 
or on some country, such as England, 


to whom Bolivia owes money, and to 
whom, therefore, Bolivia would be 
glad to remit the bills. This means 
that the American loan of funds (in- 
vestment) to Bolivia took the form of 
goods exported to her or to some other 
country, again showing that inter- 
national trade is fundamentally an 
exchange of goods. In this case, how- 
ever, the connection between invest- 
ment abroad and the exportation of 


" merchandise might be even more close 


than has already been indicated. The 
Bolivian oil company, probably, would 
need certain machinery and supplies, 
such as derricks, drills, pipe, steel 
tanks, tank cars, steel rails, etc., which 
could be most readily secured in this 
country. Then the American under- 
writing syndicate, upon the sale of the 
Bolivian securities to investors, instead . 
of remitting exchange to Bolivia, would 
simply establish credits here upon 
which the Bolivian company could 
draw. The company would thereupon 
use these funds for the purchase of the 
needed supplies from American manu- 
facturers. Our investment in the Bo- 
livian oil project would then literally 
take the form of a direct exportation of 
material capital to that country. 
Suppose that, after the passage of 
some years, the Bolivian development 
having proceeded to the point where it 
is making profits, dividends must be 
remitted to the American investors. 
This time bills of exchange would move 
in the opposite direction, the Bolivian 
company finding it necessary to pur- 
chase American exchange in the foreign 
exchange market. These bills of ex- 
change would probably have been 
created by Bolivian oil shipped to for- 
eign purchasers, thereby giving the 
Bolivian sellers the right to draw on 
foreign debtors. Thus the Bolivian 
payments to the United States would 
take the form of oil exported to us, or 
to some other part of the world. Many 
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other examples of international trans- 
actions could be cited, but enough have 
been described to make clear the mech- 
anism of exchange between nations. It 
should now beclear that thismechanism 
is essentially the same no matter what 
the particular international transac- 
tion involved may be, and it involves 
always the principle that payments be- 
tween nations take the form of goods— 
i.e. of commodities and services— 
through the offsetting of bills of ex- 
change. 

If a country’s imports and exports 
of merchandise and of services were 
always exactly equal, they could en- 
tirely be offset one against the other in 
this way, and the mechanism of ex- 
change would suffice to make all the 
payments required, without the use of 
any money at all. Buta situation may 
arise—indeed, it is continually arising— 
in which there is a balance on one side 
or the other. At one time there may 
be a surplus of exports, at another an 
excess of imports. In this case the off- 
setting mechanism cannot clear the 
market, and money payments may 
then be resorted to. Suppose, for Im- 
stance, that the United States exports 
of commodities and services combined 
exceed her purchases, and exceed any 
sums payable abroad on account of new 
investments, interest on loans, or other 
items. In such a case, American ex- 
porters will have more bills of exchange 
for sale than buyers of them require. 
Such an oversupply of foreign exchange 
will cause its price to fall. A £1000 
draft on England, for example, which 
ordinarily would be worth about $4866, 
would then drop in value to say $4850, 
and foreign exchange is then at a dis- 
count. Now if this condition contin- 
ues for any appreciable length of time, 
holders of exchange will be unable to 
dispose of their drafts through the 
usual channels without making the 
price so low as to incur considerable 


loss. Rather than do this, they will 
send their drafts abroad for collection, 
cash them in foreign gold, bring the 
gold to the United States, and have it 
coined into dollars. Thus gold will 
flow into this country to settle the bal- 
ance. As this gold finds its way into 
our banks, according to the prevailing 
economic theory, it will cause more cur- 
rency to circulate, and this increase In 
currency will cause our prices to rise; 
for when people have more money to 
spend, and no more commodities to 
spend it on than before, each commodi- 
ty will exchange for more dollars than 
previously. But this is a condition 
which would not be likely to prevail 
for very long. As our price level got 
higher, our products would become 
more and more expensive for foreign 
buyers, and they would not find it advan- 
tageous to purchase as much of them as 
before. Our exports, accordingly, would 
tend to decline. On the other hand, as 
our prices rose, foreign prices would be 
relatively cheaper for us, and we would 
buy more goods abroad. Our imports, 
therefore, would tend to increase. This 
decline of exports and increase of im- 
ports would go on until the equilibrium 
between them was restored. The two 
sides of our international account 
would then balance, imports would 
just pay for exports again, and the 
movement of gold into this country 
would cease. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that we had an excess of imports, 
instead of exports. In that case the 
demand for foreign bills of exchange 
with which to make payments abroad 
would exceed the supply of them, and 
their price would rise until it became 
cheaper to make remittances in gold. 
Gold would flow out of the country, 
and prices would fall until foreigners 
found our market a cheap one in which 
to buy, while foreign markets would 
become relatively dearer for us. Ex- 
ports would then increase, and imports 
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would fall off until equilibrium was 
restored. Again gold would cease to 
flow, and imports would pay for ex- 
ports as before. 

It appears, then, that there are cer- 
tain forces of international trade at 
work, whose normal operation is to 
bring about an equilibrium of the im- 
ports and exports (of commodities and 
services) of each country. This serves 
to reinforce the statement already made, 
that the principle function of foreign 
markets is not to make profits for Amer- 
ican business men, nor to bring money 
into this country, but to bring in goods 
which we can procure to greater advan- 
tage abroad than at home. It reveals 
clearly, also, the fallacy of the Mercan- 
tilist doctrine, for it demonstrates the 
undesirability and even the impossi- 
bility of maintaining continuously a 
balance of trade that will bring money 
into a country. If we sell annually to 
other nations more than we buy from 
them, money will flow in for a time, it 


is true; but of what use is this money? 


Money is not good to eat, we do not 
wear it, nor make any direct use of it. 
It is valuable to us only when we ex- 
change it for other things. If we accu- 
mulate a large quantity of money in our 
country, it merely raises our prices, 
without increasing our wealth, and the 
only useful thing we could do with such 
a surplus of it would be to buy things 
with it abroad. If we import com- 
modities, however, instead of money, 
we increase our wealth with each new 
good that comes to our shores, and that 
is to our manifest advantage. 

This summary of the principles of 
international trade reveals that exports 
are of no more importance to a nation 
than imports. Both are equally signif- 
cant, for neither one is possible, in the 
long run, without the other. If it is 
wise policy to encourage exports, 
therefore, it is equally wise policy to en- 
courage imports, for an increase in 


either one should lead to an increase in 
the other. But it is ordinarily unwise 
and disadvantageous to seek to promote 
the one while seeking to restrict the 
other. To a certain extent the inter- 
national trade of the world can be de- 
pended upon to seek its most economi- 
cal channels, to the mutual advantage 
of all nations concerned, without any 
particular encouragement or interven- 
tion by governments. If the United 
States can produce steel rails more 
efficiently than other countries, that 
fact will become apparent through the 
greater cheapness of our product, and 
foreign railway executives, seeking to 
equip their lines at the least possible 
expense, will naturally come here to 
buy. ‘These purchases will create, in 
this country, a supply of exchange on 
the foreign country which will encour- 
age imports into the United States 
from it. If there is some product 
which it can produce more cheaply 
than we, the imports will naturally 
take that form. So, in our trade with 
all nations, each, seeking its own eco- 
nomic advantage, is led to produce that 
in which its productive resources are 
most efficient, and to buy from the 
other those things in which they are 
more efficient than it. Each gains by 
that specialization. 

It does not follow, however, that 
governments may not wisely take 
measures to promote such exchange. 
The restrictions placed on the free move- 
ment of international trade by some 
governments, through protective tar- 
iffs, bounties, embargoes and other 
measures, interfere with the mterests 
of other nations. It may therefore be 
advisable for other governments to seek 
peaceable means whereby such restric- 
tions may be mitigated or entirely 
removed. Moreover, there may be ob- 
stacles of another sort to the free move- 
ment of goods which governments may 
help to clear away. The ignorance of 
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Americans about opportunities in for- 
eign markets, and of foreigners about 
opportunities in our markets, may pre- 
vent the most economical flow of trade. 
Hence the use of the consular service, 
and the efforts of departments of com- 
merce or other agencies to disseminate 
trade information, may be of great 
value. But in taking such steps, 
governments should bear in mind that 
international trade is reciprocal, and 
that a nation cannot sell if it will not 
buy. ‘There is danger that every effort 
will be made to encourage exports, 
while imports are not encouraged, or 
are even restricted. 

Such is exactly the policy of the 
American Government at the present 
time. Our Department of Commerce, 
along with some excellent activities, is 
giving every assistance to American 
exporters in extending their markets 
abroad. One of the chief duties of our 
consuls in foreign lands is to supply in- 
formation regarding opportunities for 
the sale of American products in the 
countries where they are stationed. 
From time to time Congress establishes 
such organizations as the Grain Export 
Corporation, whose purpose is to facil- 
itate the disposal of surplus American 
products in other parts of the world; 
and other projects of similar sort are 
agitated from time to time, as in the 
McNary-Haugen bill recently before 
Congress. At the same time, we are 
now maintaining the highest protec- 
tive tariffs in our history. The avowed 
object of such tariffs is to hinder the 
importation of foreign-made products 
into the United States. Our Depart- 
ment of Commerce and our consular 
service are not making efforts to show 
American business men how they may 
buy to advantage abroad, and, were 
they to do so, the probabilities are that 
the officials responsible for such activ- 
‘ities would speedily lose their jobs. In 
other words, our government, and the 


public generally, are still largely im- 
bued with the erroneous principles of 
Mercantilism. This policy is very 
closely akin to the effort to lift one’s 
self by his bootstraps. It is impossi- 
ble of successful accomplishment. If 
we endeavor to promote exports ac- 
tively while at the same time restrict- 
ing imports, the ultimate result can 
only be to check the exports, because 
of the lack of means to buy our goods 
on the part of the foreigner. He can- 
not purchase from us unless he pays in 
merchandise or in gold. If we do not, 
by our purchase of his wares, furnish 
him ‘with a supply of exchange on the 
United States with which he can pay 
for our goods, he must make the pay- 
ment in gold. If he pays in gold (of 
which we already have far too much in 
this country) our bank reserves are in- 
flated, credit expands, prices rise, and 
our goods become increasingly expen- 
sive for the foreign buyer. Thus our 
export markets tend to be restricted by 
our high price level. 

So far the discussion has dealt with 
normal conditions, and has set forth 
the principles of international trade 
which apply generally to the commer- 
cial relations among nations. But 
conditions are frequently abnormal, 
and particularly so since the great dis- 
turbances of the world’s economic life 
occasioned by the recent Great War. 
Circumstances may and do arise, for 
instance, where it is particularly urgent 
for a country to develop its exports. 
The development of foreign sales mar- 
kets then becomes of paramount impor- 
tance. Such a situation confronts a 
number of the countries of Europe to- 
day. Germany is in the position of 
having to make heavy reparation pay- 
ments to the Allied nations, especially 
Great Britain and France. Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and some other 
countries are similarly in a position 
where they must make substantial pay- 
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ments of interest and principal on their 
debts to the United States, which arose 
through the huge loans we made to 
them during the war. These payments 
must be made in the same way as pay- 
ments arising through the usual course 
of trade, as previously described in this 
essay. The sums are too large to be 
made in gold; they must be made in 
goods, or in services. To pay France, 
Germany must be able to buy French 
exchange. A supply of such exchange 
can come only from German merchants 
who have sold goods to France (or to 
some other country which in turn has 
sold goods to France), and who are 
therefore in a position to draw upon 
their French debtors. Thus the repa- 
ration payments will take the form of 
commodities and services exported 
from Germany. Similarly, the Albed 
countries can pay interest to the United 
States only by securing a supply of bills 
of exchange on the United States, 
which bills arise through the exporta- 
tion of goods to us or to some other 
countries, such as those in South 
America, which in turn ship goods to 
us. Consequently, the ability of the 
European countries to pay their debts 
and restore their credit in the financial 
markets of the world depends on their 
finding markets abroad for their ex- 
ports. On the other hand, the impor- 
tation of goods by such countries is an 
obstacle to the payment by them of 
what they owe. Such imports create 
an additional demand for the much- 
wanted foreign exchange, and embar- 
rass the governments in their efforts 
to find means of paying their debts 
abroad. It is only by maintaining a 
large surplus of exports over imports 
that the payments can be made. It 
is sound policy for such governments, 
therefore, to encourage the develap- 
ment of foreign markets by all suitable 
means, in order that exports may in- 
crease, and to restrict imports as much 


as possible by the imposition of protec- 
tive tariffs and similar measures. 

But these considerations do not ap- 
ply to the United States at the present 
time. We are not in the position of 
having to make large payments abroad, 
but of having to receive them. ‘These 
receipts must take the form of commod- 
ities purchased by us from abroad, or 
of services sold to us by foreigners. If 
we are sincere in our avowed intention 
to collect the interest and principal on 
our loans to Europe, therefore, we 
should encourage imports and discour- 
age the expansion of our foreign sales 
markets as much as possible, instead of 
pursuing the exactly opposite policy, 
as we are doing at present. If we are 
not willing to accept the imports, we 
should not attempt to collect the debts. 

There are other circumstances in 
which export markets become of par- 
ticular significance in a nation’s inter- 
national trade. One such case is 
where a country is in the early stages 
of foreign investment. When a coun- 
try 1s accumulating a considerable sur- 
plus of capital, and the rate of interest 
within its borders is on that account 
relatively low, it is likely to seek oppor- 
tunities for investment in other parts 
of the world, where industrial develop- 
ment has not proceeded so far, where 
capital is scarce, and where the oppor- 
tunities for a larger interest yield are 
therefore more promising. It has al- 
ready been shown that such foreign in- 
vestment necessitates payments to for- 
eign countries, which payments create a 
demand for foreign exchange, and stimu- 
late the exportation of merchandise. 
Such an “immature” creditor nation, as 
it is called, consequently will normally 
have an excess of exports over imports, 
or a so-called “favorable” balance of 
trade. The export surplus, in this case, 
represents the net amount of its foreign 
investments. In such a case, foreign 
markets for the products of the country 
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concerned assist the process of invest- 
ment materially, by- supplying the 
exchange with which the payments 
abroad can be made. During this 
“immature” lending period, therefore, 
export markets are of more significance 
than purchase markets. After the 
process of investment has gone on for 
a considerable period, however, such 
a nation passes into the position of a 
“mature” creditor. By this time its 
foreign investments have begun to 
yield substantial returns, and the an- 
nual receipts of interest and dividends, 
coupled with amortization of the orig- 
inal capital, cause the incoming pay- 
ments to exceed the annual new invest- 
ments. These incoming payments, the 
reader will now understand, take the 
form of goods. Hence there is a tend- 
ency toward an “unfavorable” bal- 
ance, in which the imports exceed the 
exports. The situation is not, in fact, 
disadvantagous, but quite the reverse; 
for the country is now receiving an 
annual increase in wealth, in the form 
of goods, which increase is the fruits 
of its past investment. In such a case, 
of course, export markets are of less 
concern, so far as its foreign loans are 
concerned, than imports; for the receipt 
by the investors of the returns on their 
investments is dependent on the will- 
ingness of domestic buyers to make 
purchases abroad. 

Prior to the World War, the United 
States was a debtor nation. That is, 
our industries had been financed in con- 
siderable part by foreign capitalists, 
who had invested their funds in the 
stocks and bonds of our great indus- 
trial corporations. These corpora- 
tions had annually to remit great sums 
in dividends and interest and amorti- 
zation payments to their foreign cred- 
itors. Consequently there was a great. 
demand for foreign exchange, which had 
to be supplied by our exporters. Dur- 
ing this period, therefore, it was normal 


for us to have a “favorable” trade bal- 
ance, and the maintenance of foreign 
markets for our exparts was essential 
to the continuance of this balance. 
During and immediately after the 
World War all this was changed. 
Through the enormous loans which we 
made to the Allied governments during 
the war, and through the heavy invest- 
ments of private capitalists in foreign 
enterprises, we became a creditor na- 
tion. We have been passing through 
the “immature” lending period with 
unexampled rapidity, and are rapidly 
reaching a “mature” position, if we 
have not in fact already attained it. 
During the “immature” period, our 
large export balance continued, and 
was even greater than before; but 
within the past few months the imports 
have begun to exceed the exports. This 
is an indication that we are now begin- 
ning to realize on our investments, and 
that, therefore, the maintenance of ex- 
port markets has not the importance 
for us, as a nation, that it formerly may 
have had. 

But now it may be well to consider, 
for a moment, the interests of partic- 
ular individuals, and see how they are 
related to the interests of the whole 
community. In this process of tran- 
sition to an ‘‘unfavorable”’ trade bal- 
ance, certain American producers are 
likely to be affected adversely in one of 
two ways. If we import increasing 
quantities of goods now already being 
manufactured or grown in this country, 
the domestic producers of such com- 
modities will feel the effects of this com- 
petition, and may sutfer considerable 
loss. If our exports decline, American 
manufacturers of commodities for ex- 
port will find the demand for their prod- 
ucts decreasing and will struggle to 
maintain their foreign markets. Both 
of these groups may be expected to 
bring pressure to bear upon our gov- 
ernment to increase our foreign markets 
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and to shut out the imports. Such 
pressure has, in fact, already been ex- 
erted, and is undoubtedly a factor in, 
if not the main reason for, the present 
foreign trade policy of the United 
States. It is desirable, from the 
standpoint of national welfare, that 
we should reap the advantages of in- 
creasing wealth made possible by our 
creditor position; but that we should 
do so with as little disturbance to indi- 
vidual businesses as possible. It is 
conceivable that the disturbances 
might be so serious as to outweigh the 
benefits. It is perhaps possible, and 
if possible it is certainly desirable, that 
the excess of imports necessary to the 
receipt of the payments due us might 
be achieved without decreasing our 
exports, if the imports can be increased 
sufficiently. If so, then we should 
seek to maintain what foreign markets 
we now have, but without making any 
great efforts at immediate expansion. 
It is also conceivable that the imports 
might take the form of goods from 
tropical or oriental climes of a sort not 
produced in the United States. This 


would free our producers from the com- | 


petition of foreign wares, and would 
lessen the internal disturbance. Wheth- 
er or not the full advantages of our 
creditor position can be reaped by 
such methods is a matter upon which 
competent authorities may differ; 
but to the extent that it is possible it 
should be attempted. At any rate, 
the present trade position of the United 
States does not warrant the prevailing 
policy of attempting to expand our 
foreign markets while preventing im- 
ports as energetically as we can. 
There is yet another situation which 
may arise in which the maintenance of 
foreign markets becomes: of consider- 
able importance. If a nation has de- 
veloped an advantagous international 
trade, following the principle of geo- 
graphical division of labor, and has come 


to depend on certain foreign markets 
as the outlet for its specialties, « tem- 


‘porary disaster in such foreign markets 


may seriously affect the exporting na- 
tion. Something of this sort has hap- 
pened to certain of the farm products 
of the United States, and is partly— 
but by no means wholly—responsible 
for the present difficulties of American 
agriculture. The American farmer has 
always depended upon Europe to pur- 
chase his surplus of wheat and other 
crops. In response to the war demand 
be expanded this exportable surplus 
considerably. After the war the se- 
vere economic depression in Europe, 
which reduced the buying power of the 
foreign consumers, adversely affected 
this market, to the injury of the Amer- 
icanfarmer. Insofar as there is reason- 
able prospect of ultimately regaining 
a considerable part of this market, it 
would be expedient to make special 
efforts to maintain it, and to find means 
of making possible the continued ex- 
portation of American farm products. 
But msofar as there is a condition of 
overproduction in certain of our crops, 
based on normal world demand, it 
would not be sound economy to en- 
courage it by frantic efforts to create 
a market or find one where none exists. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, 
however, to outline a foreign trade pol- 
icy for the United States, but merely 
to set forth the general principles of 
international exchange, on a clear 
understanding of which any sound 
policy of trade must necessarily be 
based. Where certain practical prob- 
lems confronting this or other coun- 
tries have been touched upon, rt was 
intended merely to illustrate or bring - 
out the significance of those principles. 
It is hoped that the principles have been 
stated with sufficient clearness to es- 
tablish certain conclusions regarding 
the significance of foreign markets. It 
would appear that all international 
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commerce is based on the principle of 
geographical division of labor, whereby 
each country specializes on the prod- 
ucts in which it is most efficient and 
exchanges them for the specialties of 
other nations. In this way the 
greatest economy of the world’s re- 
sources is attained, and each country 
is enabled to make the most of the 
industries for which it is peculiarly 
adapted. Foreign markets, then, make 
it possible for a nation to concentrate 
its efforts on its particular specialties, 
and give it the means of purchasing the 
products of peoples in other parts of the 
world. The advantage of selling goods 
abroad is only realized when goods to 
an equal value are likewise purchased 
abroad. ‘The foreign sales markets of 
a nation should be extended wherever 
they make it possible for that nation 
to increase the degree of specialization 
in its industries; but such extension of 
exports should be accompanied by 
similar expansion of imports. Foreign 
purchase markets are therefore equally 
to be encouraged with export markets. 
When a nation has heavy payments to 
make on account of debts or repa- 
rations, however, its export markets 
must necessarily be expanded more 
than its imports, and the development 
of foreign markets then becomes par- 


ticularly desirable. The same is true 
of an “immature” lending nation, 
which annually is investing large sums 
abroad. On the other hand, nations 
which are endeavoring to collect the 
payment of large debts and repara- 
tions abroad—and this will include 
“mature” creditor nations—must ex- 
pect a surplus of imports, and should 
accord every facility to encourage the 
importation of goods from their debtors 
or elsewhere. The United States is in 
the latter position, or is rapidly ap- 
proaching it. The present American 
policy of seeking to expand its foreign 
markets, while at the same time main- 
taining heavy protective tariffs on im- 
ports, is therefore ill-advised. 

In so short a paper as this, it has not 
been possible to go into all the details 
and to discuss all the possible situa- 
tions which might arise. No doubt 
there are particular circumstances 
which would require some modification 
of these conclusions, and it may be ex- 
pected that it may sometimes be desir- 
able to encourage a particular export 
at a time when increased imports are in 
general desirable, and vice versa; but 
the general principles of international 
trade which have been set forth are true 
and they can be applied to any particu- 
lar situation or problem that may arise. 


Tendencies in the Foreign Trade of the United States 
By E. Dana Duranp 
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HE history of the foreign trade of 
the United States, like that of any 
other country, reflects in a marked 
degree its general industrial history. 
The economic life of this country dur- 
ing the last quarter century presents a 
record of steady progress only tempora- 
rily affected by the shock of the World 
' War. Naturally, therefore, its foreign 
trade has shown a healthy and norma! 
growth. Present conditions are all 
favorable to further increase in eco- 
nomic efficiency and in the general well- 
being of the people. So far as this 
augury proves well founded, our foreign 
trade is bound also to prosper. 
Foreign trade is relatively less im- 
portant in the national economy of 
this country than of many others. Its 
character and tendencies are rather a 
resultant than a cause of domestic 
economic conditions and changes. It 
is, therefore, less correct to say that 
our favorable foreign trade prospects 
promise well for domestic business than 
to say that our favorable prospects for 
progress at home hold promise of grow- 
ing foreign trade. 


Expansion oF Our TRADE 


The true picture of the changes in 
our foreign trade is often missed by 
confining attention to the mere figures 
of value of exports and imports. ‘These 
must first of all be corrected for the 
sharp price fluctuations that have taken 
place in recent decades. Moreover, 
the growth of the foreign trade must be 
compared with that of population, and 
with that of domestic production. Our 
exports,at the present time are roughly 
seven times as great in money value as 
half a century ago. But this fact ap- 
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pears in a different light when it is 
noted that prices at present average 
half as high again as fifty years ago, 
that our population has nearly trebled, 
and that domestic production has in- 
creased several fold. 

Since 1918 a fairly accurate calcula- 
tion has been made of the average 
changes in both export and import 
prices, and from these quantity indexes 
are derived. Prior to that time, it is 
possible to use the indexes of domestic 
prices as a rough corrective for export 
values, but this would not be a safe 
procedure in the case of imports. Re- 
ducing the export figures thus adjusted 
to a per capita basis, it appears that 
from about 1875 to about 1890, trade 
increased but little faster than popula- 
tion. Fora number of years thereafter 
there appeared a very marked increase 
in per capita exports. The rate of pop- 
ulation growth had fallen off consider- 
ably. The opening up of our vast 
central prairies made possible a greatly 
increased export of grains and meat. 
Exports of the great staple of the 
South were also rising rapidly. This 
movement in agricultural exports is 
obscured in the statistics of values by 
the marked decline in prices of farm 
products. Meantime manufacturing 
industries were growing and were in- 
creasingly finding foreign markets. 

For ten or fifteen years about the 
beginning of the present century the 
export situation changed. The gross 
value of our exports increased materi- 
ally, but the figures adjusted for price 
changes show, if anything, less increase 
than that in population. ‘There was 
an absolute falling off in exportation of 
foodstuffs, and the exports of cotton 
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did not keep pace with population. 
The low prices of farm products in the 
nineties had discouraged agricultural 
expansion. The increase in the num- 
ber of inhabitants was demanding a 
larger and larger proportion of the 
product of our farms. Our exports of 
manufactures were increasing rapidly, 
but not until about 1910 did they suffice 
to bring about any advance in total ex- 
ports per capita. For two or three 
years immediately preceding the out- 
break of the World War, per capita 
exports, in quantity terms, were materi- 
ally greater than at the beginning of the 
century. 

The war period was, of course, wholly 
abnormal. By changing the direction 
of our production, stinting our own 
consumption in certain lines, and post- 
poning construction and equipment, 
we were able greatly to expand our 
shipments to needy Europe, both of 
foodstuffs and of manufactured goods. 
Even after eliminating the effect of 
soaring prices our exports per capita 
reached quite unprecedented figures. 
There was a sharp setback when the 
post-war boom collapsed, but rapid 
gain in exports has appeared year by 
year since 1921. Even in proportion 
to population, our export trade has 
now reached a point but little lower 
than during the war period. Ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars of constant 
buying power, exports per capita 
during the period 1921-25 were ap- 
proximately twice as great as from 
1876 to 1880. They were about ten 
per cent greater than from 1911 to 19165. 

Itis unnecessary to discussthechanges 
in value of American imports during 
the last half century. Naturally, they 
show roughly the same movement as 
exports. A conspicuous exception ap- 
peared during the war period; imports, 
after allowing for price changes, showed 
little increase. Sincé the war they 
have regained their relative position. 


RELATION oF FOREIGN TRADE TO 
Domestic PRODUCTION 


The bearing of this past history upon 
the future prospects of our trade may 
be judged only by comparing the growth 
of foreign commerce with that of do- 
mestic production, and considering the 
changes in the composition of that com- 
merce. 

The most basic fact of all is that ex- 
pansion in foreign trade has not been 
faster than in domestic production. 
Contrary to the rather common opin- 
ion, exports do not constitute a larger 
proportion of our total output, nor 
imports a larger proportion of our total 
consumption, than a quarter or even a 
half century ago. Our ever greater 
per capita production has meant greater 
buying power per person. Part of that 
greater buying power we have used to 
purchase more goods abroad, espe- 
cjally exotic luxuries and semi-luxuries. 
To pay for these we have had to in- 
crease our exports per capita. In all 
this process, however, this country has 
not become more dependent on the 
outside world either for its consumption 
or its markets. 

Statistical data are not available to 
show precisely what proportion of our 
domestic product was exported say 
half a century ago. It is certain, how- 
ever, that during tnat period when 
agricultural exports were at their peak, 
we were sending abroad a bigger share 
of our total output than at the present 
time. 

More satisfactory data are available 
for the last quarter century. For com- 
parison with export trade, it is most 
convenient to take into account the 
output of agriculture and mining and 
manufacturing industries only. These 
industries produce very nearly all the 
commodities which are physically ca- 
pable of exportation. The products of 
the construction industries cannot, of 
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course, be moved. There is, moreover, 
an Immense value of services of trans- 
portation and distribution and personal 
services of many kinds which do not 
incorporate themselves in movable 
commodities. Were comparison made 
between the value of foreign trade and 
the total income of the American peo- 
ple, the ratio would be very modest, at 
present hardly five per cent. 

At the beginning of the century the 
exports of the United States were 
equal to about fourteen per cent of the 
value of her agricultural, mineral and 
manufactured products.! Subsequent 
census years down to the war period 
showed a lower ratio; in 1914 rt was 
nine and one half per cent. The great 
war effort of the nation is seen in the 
fact that this ratio for the year 1919 
reached about sixteen per cent, the 
highest point probably ever attained 
in our national history. Although 
during the past few years, exports have 
much exceeded their prewar volume, 
the ratio to domestic production has 
been somewhat lower than before the 
war, Standing not above nine per cent 
(precise data for 1925 notyetavailable). 

This striking fact with regard to our 
foreign trade is far from being a matter 
of regret. It does not minimize the 
growth of exports; it rather emphasizes 
the expansion of production and the 
fact that the United States has not 
become less self-sufficing as she has 
filled up with inhabitants. With the 
rich resources at its disposal and with 
ever more efficient methods, American 
industry has been able to keep pace 
with the expansion of population. 
Much more than that, it has been able 
to furnish the wherewithal of an ever ris- 
ing standard of living. Fundamentally 
the volume of exports is determined by 


1 This value, it should be noted, is taken at 
the point of original production, whereas the 
value of exports includes cost of transportation 
to the seaboard or the national boundary. 


the volume of imports of goods and of 
payments to foreigners for services. 
Our exports have not had to grow faster 
than production because we have not 
needed, relatively to our total consump- 
tion, more imports. 

In particular, the fact that export 
trade at present does not represent a 
larger share of our production than 
just before the war is quite what would 
be expected. The war cut down the 
production and consequently the buy- 
ing power of many countries. It slowed 
up our own progress but did not stop it, 
and since 1921 our national output has 
risen faster than ever. Under these 
conditions, the domestic market has 
naturally been better than the foreign 
market; our buying power for our prod- 
ucts has exceeded that of other peoples 
for those products. 

The prewar history of therelationship 
between foreign trade and domestic 
production in the United States differed 
from that in the leading industrial 
countries of Europe. Until the great 
conflict put a rout to their progress, 
these countries, too, had considerably 
expanded their domestic production, 
although not so fast as the United 
States. Their foreign trade, however, 
had increased faster than the output of 
their industries. ‘They gained in pros- 
perity, to be sure, but they would have 
gained more had their growing produc- 
tion been able to find its market, and 
their growing consumption to find its 
supply, more largely within their own 
boundaries. Their progress in foreign 
trade was thus a less healthy progress 
than that of the United States. It 
meantever increasing dependence onthe 
outside world. 


MOVEMENT oF AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 


The changes in the commodity char- 
acter of American exports and imports 
reflect, of course, the gradual shift of 
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the United States from a country pri- 
marily agricultural to one with a highly 
advanced manufacturing industry. We 
now export relatively less and import 
relatively more agricultural products 
than formerly. Conversely we sell 
abroad far more manufactured products 
and buy abroad relatively less. These 
changes, however, have not served to 
make our country less self-sufficing in 
basic products of the soil. We still 
have large quantities of the more nec- 
essary foods and vast quantities of cot- 
ton, the most important of all textile 
raw materials, to sell to the outside 
world. Such agricultural products as 
we seek abroad, important as they are, 
for the most part minister to the less 
essential wants. Weare not feeling the 
pinch of land scarcity. We are not 
being forced to import agricultural 
products which formerly appeared 
among the list of our exports. 

In the early days of our history, to- 
bacco and cotton wereour majorexports. 
With the opening of the Middle West, 
foodstuffs rose into prominence. Half 
a century ago agricultural products 
still constituted four-fifths of our total 
exports, and even as late as the middle 
nineties nearly three-fourths. There- 
after, until 1917, the decline in propor- 
tion was almost unbroken. Indeed, 
during much of this time, exports of 
foodstuffs fell off absolutely, although 
those of cotton and tobacco continued 
to grow. Just before the war, the 
products of the farm constituted some- 
what less than half of the total exports. 
The stimulus of war prices and the 
patriotic effort of the American farmer 
to do his bit for the Allied cause brought 


an immense expansion of foodstuff ex- - 


ports. The foreign demand for Amer- 
ican cotton, however, was diminished 
rather than enhanced by the war. 

The increased acreage of wheat which 
continued for some time after the war, 
and the high prices of cotton in certain 


years have tended to keep up the pro- 
portion of agricultural products in our 
export trade. Exports of agricultural 
products during the past five years 
have averaged about ten per cent 
greater in quantity than in 1918. Dur- 
ing these five years, the products of the 
farm have constituted nearly as higha 
proportion of the total value of exports 
as just before the war. For the fiscal 
year, 1925-1926, this proportion 
per cent has been considerably lower. 
This fact, however, is far from indicat- 
ing any diminution in the capacity of 
the country to produce a surplus of 
farm products. It has been due to the 
accident of a poor wheat crop. The 
problem of the farmer in the last few 
years, as is so well known, has been to 
find markets for a surplus. The sur- 
plus has been greater than before the 
war, and that in the face of reduced 
buying power in Europe and of sharper 
competition from other agricultural 
countries. 


GROWTH IN Exports OF 
MANUFACTURES 


Meantime, especially since about 
1890, our exports of finished manufac- 
tures have grown enormously. This 
group constituted less than one-sixth 
of total exports fifty years ago. Dur- 
ing the past five years, it has aver- 
aged nearly three-eighths of the total, 
and in 1925 the proportion was thirty- 
eight per cent. Allowing for higher 
prices, we are exporting at least ten 
times as much manufactured goods as 
during the seventies, at least four times 
as much per capita. Exports of semi- 
manufactures, of which the most im- * 
portant are certain of the petroleum 
products, copper and other minerals, 
have grown at substantially the same 
pace. 

It is the fashion of our European 
competitors and of some among our- 
selves to attribute to the World War a 
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major rôle inthe expansion of America’s 
export trade in manufactured goods. 
This is an error. It is no doubt true 
that our share of the international trade 
in manufactured goods is greater to-day 
than would have been the casehad there 
been no war. The war did demoral- 
ize the industries and, commerce of 
competing countries, but it likewise 
diminished the total buying power of 
the outside world for manufactured 
goods and, if anything, checked the 
absolute increase in our exportation of 
them. The export of finished manu- 
factures from the United States in the 
year ending June 30, 1914 was 128 per 
cent greater in value than in the year 
ending June 80, 1901. The exports of 
this class in the calendar year 1925 
were 154 per cent greater in value than 
in 1913-14. These rates of increase 
are much less favorable to the later 
period if account is taken of price 
changes. It is probable that prices of 
manufactured goods in our export 
trade did not advance more than 
fifteen per cent during the first of 
these periods, and that they advanced 
twenty-five or thirty per cent during 
the second. 

The fact that the United States ex- 
ports so much more manufactured 
goods at present than before the war is 
due not to the misfortune of competing 
countries, but to the steady and rapid 
expansion of our domestic industries. 
The World War cut down the buying 
power of the great majority of coun- 
tries. Unable to sell as much as usual 
of their raw materials and foodstuffs 
to Europe, Latin-America and the Far 
_ East had less wherewith to buy manu- 
factured goods. But Europe during 
the war and for some time thereafter 
was in no position to furnish anything 
like its share of this restricted world 
demand. The industry of the United 
States had been deranged by the war, 
but to no such extent as that of Europe. 


Immediately after the war, it swung 
upwards with extraordinary vigor. 
Had there been no war both Europe 
and the United States could have con- 
tinued that steady increase in export 
of manufactured goods which both had 
been experiencing for a long time be- 
fore. As it was, owing to the terrific 
slash into her productive strength, 
Europe lost so much in trade that she 
is having great difficulty to regain it. 

Equally mistaken is the common 
opinion that the United States has 
become in large measure dependent on 
foreign outlets for over-expanded fac- 
tories. As a matter of fact, exports 
represent but a small fraction of the 
total output of American manufactur- 
ing industry and that fraction is smaller 
—not larger—than before the war. 

Exports of manufactured goods (in- 
cluding semi-manufactures but ex- 
cluding manufactured foods) in 1925 
amounted toa little over $2,500,000, 000. 
This is a big sum but the total value of 
our factory output is many times big- 
ger. Excluding the extensive duplica- 
tions, the net value of manufactured 
products apart from foodstuffs is in the 
neighborhood of $35,000,000,000 (this 
figure is estimated from the 1923 census, 
and the subsequent indexes of produc- 
tion of major commodities, the data of 
the 1925 censusnot being yet available). 
Exports represent thus only seven or 
eight per cent of the total output of 
our factories. Obviously American in- 
dustry would by no means go on the 
rocks if its foreign outlets were shut off 
altogether. 

For comparison with other years, 
it is More convenient to use as a basis 
the gross figures of value of domestic 
manufactures without attempting to 
eliminate duplication. The relative 
amount of duplication, as nearly as can 
be judged, has remained substantially 
the same for the last quarter century. 
The ratio of exports of manufactures to 
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the gross value of factory products was 
roughly fouranda half per cent in 1925. 
The proportion was, if anything, a 
little higher in 1899. It was decidedly 
higher—about 5.7 per cent—in 1914. 
It is clear, therefore, that the relative 
importance of foreign as against do- 
mestic markets has not increased as a 
result of the war. Of course forty or 
fifty years ago, when American industry 
was much less developed, exports did 
constitute a smaller share of the output 
than at present. Moreover, the manu- 
factured articles which were shipped 
abroad in these years were of a much 
simpler character than those now 
dominant. Next to mineral oils, the 
largest manufactured item in our ex- 
ports at present is automobiles—a 
product of the highest degree of elabo- 
ration. 

Of course, there are a good many 
specific manufactured articles of which, 
in contrast with manufactures consid- 
ered as a group, we export a large and 
increasing proportion of the total out- 
put. Examples are sewing machines, 
typewriters, adding machines, cash 
registers, motor cycles and bicycles. 
The explanation is simple. The Amer- 
ican product is superior in quality. 
On account of peculiarly efficient meth- 
ods of production it is often so much 
lower in cost as hardly to encounter 
competition from foreign countries. 
Even in the highly industrialized coun- 
tries of Europe the great bulk of the 
consumption of a number of articles of 
this type is supplied from the United 
States. Where the article is one of 
wide use, one which even peoples of 
relatively low standard of living can 
hardly do without, the demand from 
the outside world may approach or 
even exceed the demand in this country 
itself. Hundreds of other products of 
American factories would be no less 
acceptable to foreign consumers if they 
could afford them. So long, however, 


as standards of living remain far higher 
in America than in almost any other 
country, there are bound to be many 
manufactured articles of which our 
domestic consumption is far greater 
than our export, often greater even 
than the entire consumption of the 
rest of the world. 


FUTURE OF AMERICAN TRADE 


In Agricultural Products.—To in- 
dulge in prophecy with respect to the 
future of American trade is some- 
what rash. All sorts of things may 
occur to upset forecasts. It is, how- 
ever, fairly safe to point out what is 
likely to happen in case present factors 
of causation persist. These factors 
group themselves under three heads: 
those affecting domestic production, 
those affecting foreign demand, and 
those affecting the competition of 
other countries. 

If present factors and tendencies 
continue, it seems likely that the 
United States will gradually diminish 
her export of foodstuffs, but will main- 
tain or increase that of cotton and 
tobacco. ‘The peculiar adaptability of 
our southern soil and climate for 
these two products would justify ex- 
porting them largely, even should pop- 
ulation so press on land resources as to 
necessitate import of basic foods. 
World demand for cotton and tobacco 
is likely to continue the growth shown 
in the past. At least for some time to 
come, other countries will scarcely be- 
come more serious competitors in these 
two products than at present. 

The principal factor militating 
against our exports of foodstuffs is the 
growing production of these in more 
thinly settled countries. Were it pro- 
fitable to do so, our American farmers 
could probably—for a considerable time 
to come, if not indefinitely—increase 
their output of grains and meats fast 
enough not only to take caré of the 
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population growth, but also to maintain 
or even expand the volume of exports. 
As yet there is in America scarcely such 
a thing as pressure on the productive 
capacity of land. Yields per acre are 
rising with improved methods. With 
the advance of technique considerable 
areas of land not now in use can be 
made to produce at costs little higher 
than prevail at present. ‘The decline 
in our farm population which has ac- 
tually taken place in the last decade or 
two shows how big a leeway there is for 
greater output. The world demand for 
foodstuffs, however, grows but slowly. 
Since certain other countries are throw- 
ing steadily more into the market, 
there will probably be little incentive 
for the American farmer to do more 
than keep abreast of our own popula- 
tion. On the other hand the increase 
in the number of mouths to feed here 
should serve more than to offset any 
actual loss of sales in foreign countries. 

Our agricultural imports will long 
continue to be chiefly of exotic products 
such as rubber and coffee; of products, 
such as hides and skins and wool, 
which can be produced much more 
cheaply in thinly settled pastoral coun- 
tries; and of products which require a 
great deal of hand labor, such as silk 
and sugar. 

In Manufactured Goods.—With re- 
spect to the future of American export 
trade in manufactured goods, sharply 
conflicting opinions are expressed. 
English, Belgians, Germans and other 
Europeans often proclaim their fear 
that the lead gained by our country in 
this trade cannot be overcome. They 
point with discouragement to the rising 
efficiency of American industry and the 
many shortcomings in their own pro- 
ductive methods. On the other hand 
at the close of the war fear of European 
, competition was widespread in this 
country. The opinion was commonly 
voiced that peacein Europe would mean 


rapid recovery of its export of manu- 
factures and a severe setback in our 
trade. This view still finds occasional 
expression, although the marked gain 
in our foreign sales of manufactured 
goods since 1921 has largely allayed 
anxiety. , 

That the efficiency of American in- 
dustry will continue to advance seems 
all but certain. The marked gain of 
recent years has been due to funda- 
mental and continuing causes. Form- 
erly the constant discovery and opening 
up of new resources played an impor- 
tantréle in lowering costs of production. 
Now the major factors are the increas- 
ing use of capital and the rising intel- 
ligence of the people. As a country 
already rich we can afford to add con- 
stantly to our capital equipment. Our 
economic life has been reaping the bene- 
fit of enormous and rapidly increasing 
effort in education and research. Our 
wealth should enable us further to ex- 
pand the scope and advance the stand- 
ards of education. Education and re- 
search mean more efficient and more 
contented work people, more scientific 
methods of production and of business 
management. ‘There is good reason 
to believe, therefore, that cost of pro- 
duction of our manufactured commodi- 
ties—at least of most of them—will 
continue to fall, thus strengthening our 
competitive position in world markets. 

How now with regard to world de- 
mand for manufactured goods? The 
history of trade in the past century 
shows that under normal conditions 
this demand rises steadily. In times 
of peace practically every country has 
tended to advance its standard of living. 
This is made possible, of course, only by 
increasing its production. The same 
causes which have made for ever greater 
economic efficiency in the United States 
are present in greater or less measure 
all over the world. Discovery, inven- 
tion, application of capital, and educa- 
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tion work their beneficent results every- 
where. The more advanced countries 
help the less advanced—-not so much 
with altruistic intent, as because it pays 
to doso. They send thither their cap- 
ital, their business managers, their 
engineers, their teachers, their technical 
publications. 

Enhanced productivecapacity among 
the countries of the world reflects itself 
above all in greater consumption of 
manufactured goods. ‘The demand for 
the bare necessities of life is limited. 
People want only about so much of the 
basic foods. Very littleclothingsuflices 
- for modesty and warmth. But there 
is no limit to the desire for greater 
variety and quantity of the more 
highly elaborated goods. When a new 
or backward country finds itself able 
to increase its output of foodstuffs or 
raw materials, almost the first thing it 
does is to import more manufactured 
goods. 

Concern is often expressed lest the 
development of manufactures in the 
newer and more backward countries 
themselves should cut down thedemand 
for the products of the leading indus- 
trial countries. Past experience should 
banish this fear. For decades such 
countries have in fact been developing 
their manufacturing industries. Yet, 
save for the demoralization resulting 
from the war, they have imported con- 
stantly more manufactured products. 
The United States itself, for all her 
immense progress in manufacturing, 
has steadily increased her imports from 
Europe. Manufactured goods consti- 
tute a smaller proportion of our total 
imports than a quarter or a half century 
ago, but in absolute volume we take far 
more. If one should add together the 
exports of manufactured goods from the 
United States and from Europe, he 
would find that down to the outbreak 
of the World War the aggregate was ris- 
ing very rapidly. 


This tendency toward increased 
world trade in manufactures as a group 
does not, of course, appear in every 
kind of manufactured goods. New 
factories in countries which formerly 
imported some given article may cut 
down their imports of that article. But 
the buying power thus released 1s nor- 
mally transferred to the importation of 
other manufactured products. 

Obviously one of the immediate 
effects of expansion of manufacturing 
industry in such countries 1s increased 
demand for the machinery with which 
to equip new plants. Our country is 
sending great and increasing quanti- 
ties of industrial machinery to Latin- 
America and the Far East for just 
this purpose. Moreover, with the de- 
velopment of manufacturing indus- 
try goes usually that of mining indus- 
tries and transportation facilities. The 
older industrial countries find therefore 
increasing demand for mining machin- 
ery, railroad construction material, 
locomotives, cars and other equipment. 
Still more important, however, than the 
direct demandfor manufactured goods 
to create new productive facilities, is 
the general advance in standards of 
living that goes with developing indus- 
try. The country becomes richer and 
its consumers can afford greater variety 
of goods. Experience of the advantage 
and convenience of each new article 
stimulates the people to seek other new 
articles. 

As to the competition of Europe, the 
basic question is perhaps not so much 
whether we can compete with Europe 
as whether Europe can compete with 
us. The greatest good to the greatest 
number among the producers and ex- 
porters of the United States demands 
that Europe’s production shall be re- 
stored as soon as possible and shall go 
on increasing as it did before the war. 
A country does not gain by the loss of 
competing countries. If Europe is to 
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be a good market for our cotton, our 
pork and our other farm products, she 
must have a big export trade. Nay, 
more, the volume of our exports in 
many lines of manufactured goods— 
especially machinery and vehicles—de- 
pends greatly on Europe’s own pur- 
chases. She cannot buy goods from us 
without selling goods somewhere out- 
side her borders. 

Recovery and progress of Europe will 
mean sharper competition with certain 
of our products in non-European coun- 
tries. It may actually cut down our 
export of certain goods. But it will 
increase the demand for other of our 
goods, not merely agricultural products 
but also factory products, and not mere- 
ly in Europe itself but also in other 
continents. Enchanced buying power 
of European countries will mean added 
prosperity for Latin-America, the Far 
East and Africa, which sell them food- 
stuffs and raw materials. This will 
give those regions in turn added ability 
to buy manufactures both from Euro- 
pean countries and from the United 
States. 

Competition for the sale of manu- 
factured goods in world markets is no 
new thing. Least of all is it peculiar to 
the post-war period. For decades be- 
fore the war Germany was rising as a 
competitor against England and the 
United States against both. But all 
three were increasing their export of 
manufactures steadily and rapidly. 
Each manufacturing country of the 
world was indeed itself an ever 
better market for the products of the 
other. What the manufacturers of the 
United States have to fear is not 


greater but less competitive ability on ` 


the part of Europe. 

To enter into any detailed discussion 
of the prospects of production and trade 
of European countries would take us far 
afield. Most of them have not yet by 
any means recovered from the terrific 


shock of the war. In the aggregate 
they are producing less than before the 
tragedy at Sarajevo set Europe afire. 
They are likewise exporting less. Brit- 


‘ain’s exports quantitatively are about 


three quarters of their prewar volume. 
Europe as a whole is doing a little more. 
Theencouraging thing is that conditions 
are much better than they were during 
or for some time after the close of the 
war. The foreign trade of European 
countries was roughly fifty per cent 
greater in 1925 than in 1921. This 
fact alone proves a marked increase in 
production though not necessarily an 
equivalent increase. 

Many factors still conspire to hold 
down the productive capacity of Eu- 
rope. ‘The destruction of capital, the 
dislocation of industry, and the loss of 
manpower by the war, the heavy burden 
of taxation, labor difficulties and polit- 
ical unrest all hamper progress. But 
if peace can be maintained these fetters 
will gradually be shaken off. The 
efficiency of European industry is being 
promoted by very considerable invest- 
ment of American capital. European - 
manufacturers are deliberately taking 
lessons from American methods of pro- 
duction. They are trying to catch up 
with the progress which the United 
States made while they were forced to 
stand still. 

It is quite possible, to be sure, that 
for all the advance which Europe may 
hope to make in productive efficiency, 
the United States will move forward 
faster still. What Europe needs, how- 
ever, is to make progress and not neces- 
sarily to beat America in the race. If 
the world gains in its ability to pay for 
imports of manufactured goods, both 
America and Europe may expand their 
exports. 

One aspect of the problem of competi- 
tion with Europe in export trade is 
often misunderstood. We hear much 
about the advantage of European coun- 
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tries by reason of their low rate of 
wages. Unquestionably in the case of 
certain commodities the low wage coun- 
try can undersell the high wage. In 
many more commodities, however, the 
opposite is the case. The cart is too 
often put before the horse in this mat- 
ter. Instead of high wages causing 
high costs of production, low costs of 
production cause high wages. At 
least this is the case where low costs 
are due to such factors as rich resources, 
lavish application of capital, advanced 
technique and high skill on the part of 
the workers, and mass production for 
a vast domestic market. A country 
that produces much per capita can at 
the same time maintain high wages 
and sell cheaply abroad. If Europe 
can raise her wages, the same means 
which make that possible will enable 
her to buy more and to sell more in 
foreign countries. 

All this will sound to a good many 
exporters both academic and idealistic. 
But is that not because details obscure 
the big picture? The producer or ex- 
porter of some specific product who 
actually suffers from increased foreign 
competition may very naturally fail to 
see any gain to America from progress 
abroad. But all facts must be consid- 
ered together, all our industries and all 
our interests taken into view. When 
this is done both the long history of the 
past and recent experience seem to 
point in the same direction. They 
seem to prove beyond dispute that 
what helps other countries helps our 
country; that progress in Europe will 
strengthen our foreign trade. 


Future BALANCE or TRADE 


We hear much discussion with regard 
to the future balance of trade of the 
United States. Contrary to common 
opinion this is a relatively unimportant 
question. The time has long since 
passed when statesmen find the goal of 


national effort in the inflow cf gold to 
pay for a “favorable” balance of trade 
—an excess of commodity exports. 
Our own experience shows all too plain- 
ly that a country may easily acquire 
too much of that delusive metal. Asa 
matter of fact under normal conditions 
the ebb and flow of gold among nations 
is comparatively small in volume. 
This means that there is really a pretty 
close balance between the exports of 
any country and its imports, when 
these terms are used in their broader 
connotation to cover services as well as 
commodities. 

The United States has long been and 
will long continue to be in the position 
of having to make large payments 
abroad on two accounts which play no 
such important réle in the debits of 
most countries. Ske must pay for 
services to our multitudes of tourists 
and for remittances of our foreign-born 
population to friends and relatives. 
Were there no other “Invisible” trans- 
actions but these our merchandise 
‘exports would have to exceed our mer- 
chandise imports by well up toward a 
billion dollars yearly. With the shift 
of the United States from a debtor toa 
creditor nation, however, these items 
are now in considerable part offset by 
payments of foreigners for the use of 
our capital in the form of interest, divi- 
dends and other profits. The contin- 
ued large excess of exports m recent 
years has substantially represented the 
constant stream of new capital sent a- 
broad for investment. This in turn will 
reflect itself in greater inflow of interest 
and dividends. The balance of mer- 
chandise trade in our “favor” will con- 
sequently tend to decline unless there is 
& progressive increase, ever more rapid, 
in our annual placements of capital 
abroad. Some time. no doubt, there 
must be a limit to such a progression; 
the return on capital already invested 
must exceed the new investments. 


The Effects of the World War on Trade 


By Smon LITMAN 
Professor of Economics, University of Ilinois 


NTERNATIONAL trade is mfu- 
enced by so many varied factors 
that it is extremely difficult to measure 
the effect of any single cause upon the 
growth or decline of this trade or upon 
the character, the sources of supply 
and the direction of goods moved from 
country to country and from continent 
to continent. It is true that no other 
event has gripped the world with such 
intensity and violence and has involved 
so many nations at one time as did the 
Great War, but because of this very fact 
one is likely to commit the error of 
attributing to it some of the after-war 
changes in world commerce with which 
the conflict may have had very little to 
do. The task becomes increasingly 
difficult when one attempts to evaluate 
not the immediate effects of the war, 
but its more enduring influences. With 
the passing of years other factors have 
asserted themselves with an ever in- 
creasing force. Some of these were 
operative before the outbreak of hostil- 
ities in 1914, others appeared after 
1918; to what extent the latter were 
caused, if at all, by the war, is at times 
not easy to determine. 


Tas Mat Facrs 


However, while an exact analysis of 
the war’s effects on present-day trade is 
impossible, there are certain outstand- 
ing facts and tendencies connected 
with this trade which one may safely 
consider as the war’s aftermath. The 
most important of these are: 


(1) The impoverishment and the in- 
dustrial and financial disorganization of 
Europe from which that continent has been 
recovering but slowly. 


(2) The breaking up of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy into its component 
parts and the secession from Russia of 
many of her border nationalities, creating 
a new political map in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

(3) The expansion of France and the con- 
traction of Germany, the latter having lost 
all her colonies and about thirteen per cent 
of her European area which ccntained an 
important part of her industrial resources. 

(4) The establishment of a number of 
“mandates,” protectorates and dependen- 
cies in the Asiatic territory formerly con- 
trolled by the Turkish Government. 

(5) The collapse of Russia and of other 
Eastern’ European countries as grain pro- 
ducers and as consumers of foreign manu- 
factures, and the increased production of 
cereals, particularly of wheat, in the United 
States, Canada, Argentina anc Australia. 

(6) The stimulation of the spirit of na- 
tionalism and of imperialism with a conse- 
quent attempt on the part of the larger 
European nations to extend their control 
over the sources of supply of raw materials 
and generators of power, and on the part of 
smaller countries, some of them newly 
created and without governmental ex- 
perience, to foster dcmestic production of 
manufactured goods. 

(7) The increased industrialization of 
many non-European countries which before 
the war were in a more or less extractive 
stage of development, exchanging their raw 
materials for finished wares from Europe 
and the United States. 

(8) The establishment of direct relations 
between different trading areas, thus 
decreasing the importance of Northwestern 
Europe as a distributing center. 

(9) The growth of national indebtedness, 
both internal and external, of the Entente 
Allies and the Central Powers, which rose 
from $27,883,000,000 before the war (1914) 
to 8224,174,000,000 following the conclusion 
of hostilities (1918-19). 
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(10) A great advance in world prices due 
to destruction of capital, to underproduc- 
tion in Europe and particularly to money 
inflation as a result of overissue of paper 
currency and the expansion of bank credits. 

(11) The imposition of a very heavy 
indemnity upon defeated Germany, the 
meeting of which involves a complete 
readjustment of her foreign trade and the 
creation of a large excess of exports over 
imports. 

(12) The rapid transition of the United 
States from a debtor to a creditor nation 
and the assumption by the United States of 
the réle of leadership as a supplier of capital 
to foreign countries. 

(18) The interruption of the normal 
growth of international trade, the volume 
of goods moved having declined at the time 
of the conclusion of the Armistice to about 
one-half of the prewar level; this level was 
not attained again until 1925. ~ 


The far reaching effects of Europe’s 
debacle may be realized if one reflects 
on the dominant part which that con- 
tinent has been playing in world mer- 
chandising activities. In 1918 Europe 
produced 58 per cent of the world’s pig 
iron and 56.7 per cent of its steel; it had 
about 70 per cent of the cotton spindles 
and over 75 per cent of the woolen 
spindles of the world. It was the 
world’s workshop, the source of supply 
for many fabricated wares. 


EUROPE AFTER TEN War 


The return to peace found Europe 
exhausted. The war annihilated or 
incapacitated millions of her skilled and 
unskilled laborers; it destroyed vast 
stores of her accumulated capital; it 
undermined the morale of her people 
and unfitted them for sustained work 
on fields and in factories; it left Europe 
with a need for consumption far in 
excess of her power or inclination for 
production. 

European nations emerged from the 
struggle full of hatred and distrust 
towards each other, bent not on the 


restoration of normal commercial rela- 
tions, but on the attainment of selfish 
nationalistic aims. While certain 
after-war restrictions on importations 
and exportations may have been neces- 
sitated by depreciated currencies, by 
unbalanced budgets and by needs of 
revenue, many of these restrictions 
may be traced to commercial rivalries 
and to attempts to attain economic self- 
sufficiency, whether such self-sufh- 
ciency was desirable, profitable or 
possible. Since 1918 various countries 
have enacted new tariffs or modified 
the existing ones so as to maintain the 
greatest possible number of war-korn 
industries and to stimulate the estab- 
lishment of new ones. Due in part to 
these misdirected efforts, efforts made 
at times under most difficult conditions 
because the Treaty of Versailles, in 
searching to establish boundaries along 
ethnical lines, separated sources of 
supply from centers of consumption, 
as for example coal mines and iron ore 
ranges from blast furnaces, wheat fields 
from mills, the level of the industrial 
activity of Europe as late as 1923-24 
did not reach higher than 60 to 70 per 
cent of what it was before the war, 
while the agricultural activity outside 
of Russia was 80 to 90 per cent of the 
prewar level. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WorLD TRADE 


Because of extreme industrialization 
and of a comparatively small area, 
Northwestern Europe has not been 
able to supply itself with foodstuffs and 
crude materials in quantities sufficient 
to feed its people and to carry on its 
industries. Europe has thus become 
the chief market of other continents for 
the disposal of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, t.e. wheat, cotton, wool, tin, 
copper, lumber. In combining the 
export trade of all the countries of the 
world, except those of Europe, one 
finds that in 1913-14, 64 per cent of 
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the world’s export trade was moved 
to Europe. In this connection it is 
necessary to keep in mind that for a 
part of these shipments Europe acted 
merely as a merchandising center. 

During the early stages of the con- 
flict, while Great Britain attempted to 
carry on business “‘as usual,” the im- 
possibility of continually doing so soon 
became apparent. Overseas ship- 
ments of European manufactured goods 
were disrupted and then ceased almost 
entirely. This stoppage of European 
exports to Asia, South America and 
other continents, insofar as the defi- 
ciency was not met by supplies from the 
United States, accelerated the develop- 
ment of manufactures in many coun- 
tries which before. the outbreak of 
hostilities depended for their fabricated 
commodities upon the highly indus- 
trialized states of Northwestern and 
Central Europe. 

The number of cotton spindles in 
Japan, China, India and Brazil rose 
from about 10,000,000 m 1913 to 
18,000;000 in 1924; the number of 
cotton power lcoms in India and 
Japan increesed from 120,000 in 1918 
to 200,000 in 1922. A remarkable 
growth of manufactures has taken 
place in Canada, Australia and Argen- 
tina. The industrialization of many 
economically backward countries 
started long before 1914, but it was 
considerably stimulated by the war. 

The results of this development on 
world trade have been to change some- 
what the character of manufactured 
goods exported from the United States, 
Great Britain and other leading com- 
mercial naticns. Newly created indus- 
tries in backward countries produce, as 
a rule, coarser classes of goods. Their 
establishment leads to requirements 
for plant equipment, machinery, labor- 
saving devices, etc.; by adding to 
the wealth of the countries where in- 
dustries begin to be carried on, it raises 


the standard of living of the people, 
increases their purchasing power and 
creates a demand for finer qualities of 
merchandise as well as for specialties, 
i.e. automobiles, motion picture films, 
typewriters, talking machines, elec- 
trical appliances. 


INcREASED Export or U. S. 
FOODSTUFFS 


The drop in Russia’s wheat produc- 
tion from 663,000,000 bushels (five- 
year prewar average, 1910-14) to about 
280,000,000 bushels (an estimation 
from rather meager data), and Russia’s 
consequent discontinuance of exporting 
wheat, coupled with an insistent de- 
mand for foodstuffs from almost every 
part of Europe, led to a temporary 
change in the normal process of the 
development of the United States, 
foreign trade. For many years prior 
to the war the exports from this coun- 
try showed a decline in the relative 
importance of foodstuffs end crude 
materials and an increase in the im- 
portance of exports of manufactured 
goods. 

The total shipments of foodstuffs 
from the United States averaged 
$436,000,000 a year during the prewar 
period, 1909-14; they equaled $1,064,- 
000,000 in 1922 and $989,000,000 in 
1924. Allowing for higher prices dur- 
ing the post-war years, there was an 
increase of over 59 per cent in the 
volume of foodstuffs exported during 
1920-24, as compared with the prewar 
average. ‘The proportion of foodstuffs 
exported from the United States rose 
from 20 per cent of the total domestic 
exports before 1914 to 26- per cent for 
the period 1920-24. 

The increased proportion of exported 
foodstuffs, many of which were shipped 
not in a crude condition but after they 
had undergone a manufacturing proc- 
ess, as for instance, flour or condensed 
milk, was not made at the expense of 


+ 
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finished commodities but at the ex- 
pense of crude materials and semi- 
manufactured goods; these have played 
a less important rôle in our exports 
since 1918 than before the war. The 
change may be explained, (a) by the 
rapid development of our own indus- 
tries which consume an ever increasing 


amount of our resources; (b) by the’ 


conditions in Europe whose demands 
for raw materials are lagging behind 
the prewar level; (c) by the stimulation 
of production of foodstuffs in the 
United States during the war, the 
stimulus having been given in part by 
high prices and in part by war propa- 
ganda; and (d) by a continuous demand 
for foodstuffs in Europe, whose agricul- 
ture has not yet entirely recovered from 
the effects of the struggle and whose 
demands must be supplied from over- 
seas because of the collapse of Russia. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


It is of interest in this connection to 
survey the wheat trade of the world. 
For the five years previous to the war, 
the exports of wheat from areas of 
excess production to countries depend- 
ent upon foreign supplies averaged 
approximately 550,000,000 bushels a 
year; during 1921-23 the average 
annual movement of wheat rose to 
about 682,000,000 bushels. During 
the seme time a shift occurred in the 
sources of supply, Russia having 
stopped her contribution of about 
160,000,000 bushels a year, while the 
United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia expanded their production 
and became important competitors for 
the sale of wheat in the world’s markets. 
The production in the United States 
rose from 690,000,000 bushels (prewar 
average for 1910-14) to 823,000,000 
bushels (post-war average, 1920-23); 
for this same period the production in 
Canada increased from 197,000,000 
bushels to 358,000,000 bushels, in 


Argentina from 149,000,000 bushels to 
199,000,000 bushels and m Australia 
from 90,000,000 bushels to 126,000,000 
bushels. Gross total exports from 
these four countries rose from 336,400,- 
000 bushels (prewar average, 1910—14) 
to 705,000,000 bushels (post-war aver- 
age, 1921-23). In the case of the 
United States exports advanced from 
105,000,000 bushels to 289,000,000 
bushels; the peak of our exports was 
reached in 1920-21 when shipments 
represented 366,100,000 bushels; in 
1928-24 exports dropped to 156,430,- 
000 bushels, to rise again in 1924- 
to 258,020,000 bushels. ‘ 
The present agricultural difficulties 
in the United States may be attributed 
in part to the recent decline in some of 
our food exports to Europe, which was 
bound to come with a gradual improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions there 
and with the growing competition of 
other food producers who were kept out 
of the European market during and 
immediately after the war by the 
inadequacy of transportation facilities. 


Inriuuence or U.S. AND GREAT 
Britain ` 


The unsatisfactory industrial situa- 
tion which is as yet prevalent in many 
parts of Continental Europe is made 
clear by a study of the geographical 
distribution of the foreign trade of the 
United States and Great Britain. This 
study shows that since the war these 
two leading commercial nations have | 
been developing trade with other 
countries at the expense of the con- 
tinent of Europe. Thus, while before 
the war (the figures for the United 
States relate to an average of 1910-14 
trade, those for Great Britain to 1913), 
Continental Europe took 62.80 per 
cent of the American exports and 84 
per cent of the British, the percentage 
fell to 53.10 and 82 per cent respectively 
in 1925. The exports from the United 
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States to Asia rose from 5.60 per cent to 
9.90, to South America from 5.60 per 
cent to 8.20, to Australia from 2.20 per 
cent to 3.90, to, Africa from 1.10 per 
cent to 1.80, and to North America 
from 23.10 per cent to 23.20. Great 
Britain increased the proportion of her 
exports to Africa, North America and 
Australia, indicating an extension of 
the intra-Emyire trade; the percentage 
of exports rose from 9.87 to 11.60 for 
Africa, from 11.99 to 18.08 to North 
America, and from 8.71 to 11.43 for 
Australia. British exports to Asia 
and to South America show a propor- 
tionate decline, i.e. from 25.20 per 
cent to 22.88 per cent for the first, and 
from 9.59 per cent to 9.11 per cent for 
the second. 

Turning to the import side of trade 
one finds that before the war Con- 
tinental Eurepe shipped to the United 
States 49.50 per cent and to Great 
Britain 40.58 per cent of their imports; 
the percentage fell to 29.30 per cent for 
the United States and to 82.66 for the 
United Kingdom. The most signifi- 
cant fact for the United States has been 
the rise of Asia as a supplier, our im- 
ports from that continent having in- 
creased, largely because of our growing 
use of crude rubber and raw silk, from 
15.30 per cent of our total imports 
before 1914 to 31.20 per cent in 1925. 
American imports from Africa rose 
from 1.30 per cent to 2.20; from North 
America from 20 per cent to 23.20; 
. from Australia from 1 per cent to 1.80; 
the percentage of our imports from 
South America remained about sta- 
tionary, having equaled 12.20 per cent 
before the war and 12.30 per cent in 
1925. 

Great Britain increased her imports 
from her dominions and colonies, such 
trade having been stimulated by the 
accordance of preferential treatment on 
certain colonial products and by the 
growth of Empire sentiment since the 


-cent to 9.8 per cent. 


war. In 1925 British overseas posses- 
sions contributed close to 30 per cent 
of the total British imports as compared 
with about 25 per cent in 1918. Be- 
cause of this development the Austra- 
lian share of British imports rose from - 
7.74 per cent to 9.84 per cent, the 
African share from 6.10 per cent to 
7.73 per cent, and the North American 
share from 23.86 per cent to 27.53 per 
cent. The proportion of British im- 
ports from South America declined 
from 9.06 per cent to 8.65 per cent, 
while from Asia it rose from 12.71 per 
cent to 18.55 per cent. 

The increased trade of the United 
States with non-European continents 
may be accounted for, aside from the 
post-war disorganization of Europe, by 
the rapid expansion of American 
manufactures, by the establishment of 
more direct trading relations with the 
Orient and by the industrialzation of 
many sections of the Far East as well 
as of certain parts of South and North 
America. The manufacturing growth 
of the United States augmented Amer- 
ican demands for many crude materials 
and foodstuffs which Europe could not 
supply irrespective of her economic 
condition, while the industrialization 
of the economically undeveloped coun- 
tries and the increased sales of raw 
materials by these countries to the 
United States raised their purchasing 
power and made them better buyers of 
American goods. 

A comparison of the pre-war and 
post-war reciprocal trade of the United 
States and Great Britain shows that our 
exports to the latter country in 1925 
constituted 21 per cent of our total 
exports as against 26 per cent in prewar 
years, while our imports from the 
United Kingdom decreased relative to 
our total import trade from 16.5 per 
From the view- 
point of British trade, the United States 
supplied Great Britain in 1925 with 
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about 18 per cent of her imports—which 
represents substantially the prewar 
level, while the exports from Great 
Britain to the United States declined 
from 6.7 per cent to 5.7 per cent of her 
total domestic exports. 


TRADE Convirions—FRANCE AND 
GERMANY 


The total volume of the foreign trade 
of Great Britain in 1925 had almost 
reached its prewar level, while that of 
the United States was about 80 per 
cent greater than in 1913. Of the two 
other leading commercial nations, the 
trade of France was 5 per cent greater 
than before the war, while that of 
Germany was 27 per cent smaller. 

The loss by Germany of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Saar Basin and Malmedy 
on the west, of a part of Schleswig- 
Holstein on the north, and of Danzig, 
Memel, Upper Silesia and part of 
Prussia on the east, reduced con- 
siderably German production of coal, 
iron, steel, textiles, beet sugar, cereals, 
potatoes and other commodities. 
While these losses had an adverse effect 
on Germany’s foreign commerce by 
curtailing her production and her 
demands, statistics of her post-war 
trade do not show the full extent of 
these losses due to the fact that com- 
mercial intercourse with the lost dis- 
tricts now appears as export and im- 
port trade of Germany. ‘These areas 
continue to buy products from their 
prewar sources of supply thus increas- 
ing German exports, while their sales 
to Germany add to her imports. For 
Europe as a whole, the volume of trade 
in 1924 was 20 per cent below the pre- 
war level, while that of all other coun- 
tries was about 18 per cent above what 
it was in 1913. 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF COUNTRIES 


The post-war boom which developed 
in world trade after the signing of the 


Armistice may be attributed to the 
fact that at the end of 1918 many 
European and other markets were 
stripped of merchandise; the need for 
goods was interpreted as an economic 
demand for them; prices soared and as 
long as sellers were willing to extend 
credit, wares could be sold at a large 
“paper” profit. Reflecting this con- 
dition, the value of United States ex- 
ports rose from $2,166,000,000 (yearly 
average, 1910-14) and %5,919,000,000 
in 1918 to $7,225,000,000 in 1919, and 
$8,228,000,000 in 1920. Such trade 
inflation could not last. War-stricken 
countries had little purchasing power; 
they could offer few goods in exchange 
for what they were buying and they 
could not be aided through the financ- 
ing of shipments by means of short- 
term mercantile credit. Their inabil- 
ity to meet their obligations resulted in 
frozen credits. By the middle of 1920 
prices began to fall, but even this fall 
in prices did not stimulate trade for 
some time. ‘There was a drop in the 
value of exports from the United States 
to $4,185,000,000 im 1921 and to 
$8,832,000,000 in 1922. A steady rise 
in our exports has taken place since, 
their value having reached $4,909,000,- 
000 in 1925. 

Currency depreciation has been 
weighing heavily upon Continental 
Europe. This depreciation which has 
been evident since the war expresses 
the impoverishment of the European 
people as well as the inability of their 
governments to meet problems of post- 
war readjustment. The effect of the 
enormous depreciation of money on 
international trade has been demoraliz- 
ing. It has tended to disorganize pro- 
duction in countries of depreciated 
currencies, while violent fluctuations of 
these currencies due to repeated issues 
of “uncovered” paper money and to 
sporadic efforts to improve exchange 
conditions have discouraged importers 
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and exporters by making it extremely 
difficult for them to calculate the cost 
of goods. 


GRADUAL STABILIZATION 


A study of the direction of the in- 
ternational commerce of the United 
States reveals the fact that the balance 
of our trade with the non-European 
world is heavily against us, this not- 
withstanding the fact that the propor- 
tion of our exports rose from about 13 
per cent of the total world exports in 
1918 to 18 per cent of that total in 
1925. It is our large excess of exports 
over imports to Europe which helps us 
to balance our foreign trade. Due to 
the transition of the United States 
from a debtor nation to one of the 
largest creditors in the international 
capital markets, our so-called “favor- 
able” balance of trade will be eventu- 
ally replaced by a surplus of imports 
over exports. ‘This surplus has been 
declining, though it is still large; in 
1925 it was $681,000,000 as compared 
with $2,950,000,000 in 1920, $1,976,- 
000,000 in 1921, $981,000,000 in 1924, 
$375,000,000 in 1928, and $477,- 
000,000, the yearly prewar average, 
1910-1914. This surplus may be ac- 


counted for by large flotations of foreign 
governmental and private securities in 
this country, by a direct flow of Amer- 
ican capital into foreign enterprises, 
by immigrant remittances and expendi- 
tures of American tourists abroad, and 
by the non-meeting of their obliga- 
tions to us by debtor nations. 

Europe has been gradually moving 
towards economic stabilization and 
recovery, the movement having become 
especially pronounced since the adop- 
tion of the Dawes reparations plan and 
the signing of the Locarno treaties. 
European recovery will mean more 
intense competition in some of the best 
foreign markets of the United States. 
This competition 1s beginning to be felt 
with an ever-increasing force in certain 
lines of textiles and in iron and steel 
goods. Our sales of those commodities 
in which we do not possess advantages 
of technical superiority or of lower unit 
cost of production, are likely to be cur- 
tailed. On the other hand, European 
recovery will benefit us by raising the 
purchasing power of various European 
nations and by re-establishing the 
equilibrium in the world’s economic 
activities which was so rudely shattered 
by the gigantic struggle of 1914-18. 


Wheat and Wheat Flour 


By ALONZO ENGLEBERT TAYLOR 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California 


Tue STATISTICAL POSITION 


N order objectively and judiciously 
to appraise the position and purpose 
of wheat culture and exports of the 
United States, we must include con- 
sideration of the wheat of Canada. 
From the standpoint of North Ameri- 
can wheat growing, agriculturally and 
geographically, the boundary between 
Canada and the United States is arti- 
ficial. The boundary has, however, 
determined developments in transpor- 
tation, milling, trade and banking. 
Whatever view one may hold on the 
subject of tariff on wheat, the United 
States, with large population and low 
per capita wheat production, 1s directly 
faced by Canada, with small popula- 
tion and high per capita wheat pro- 
duction. The relations between the 
United States and Canada find expres- 
sion in competition between their 
wheats within each country and in the 
common cereal markets of the world. 
If it were not for divergent varieties 
and qualities, Europe would regard 
North American wheat as unity. For 
American mills, however, the wheats 
of North America are not a manufac- 
turing unity. 

In the charts on pages 34 and 35 are 
depicted the changing positions of 
wheat crops and exports of the United 
States and Canada during the past three 
decades, under the combined influences 
of natural developmentsand war. From 
this chart one makes the inference that 
expansion of wheat growing and export- 
ing may be expected to continue in 
Canada. There is still virgin wheat land 
in the Prairie Provinces of Canada 
adapted to Marquis wheat. A new 


Canadian wheat has recently been 
developed, called Garnet; if the pre- 
dictions for this wheat are fulfilled as 
were the predictions made for Marquis 
wheat when it was introduced, a long 
east-and-west belt lying north of the 
present Marquis belt will become avail- 
able for the growing of high-grade 
wheat. Canada is in the full swing of 
the extractive stage of wheat growing; 
the United States, apart from one area 
centering around western Kansas, is 
passing out of this stage. Appraising 
the data in the light of -increase of 
population, dimensions of agricultural 
areas and expansion of acreage since 
1890, one realizes that the United 
States has passed out of the homestead 
phase of wheat growing, while Carada 
has not yet reached the crest of the 
development. Canada is expanding 
in the direction of greater exportation; 
we are contracting in the direction of 
self-sufficiency. 

Table I presents for the United 
States the figures for crop estimates, 
exports of wheat, exports of flour, 
imports of wheat and imports of flour 
for the crop years 1904-05 to 1913-14 
and 1921-22 to 1925-26, with net 
export of all wheat in terms of wheat 
and the percentage of this net export 
to the crop. Table II presents for 
Canada the corresponding data for the 
same periods. The transit wheat and 
flour passing into export is excluded. 

The table for the United States pre- 
sents an exaggerated figure for export 
for the post-war period, because a 
considerable volume of flour ground 
from Canadian wheat is included in the 
domestic flour export, a matter to 
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which further reference will be made 
below. Valuable as is the export out- 
let for certain groups of mills and kinds 
of flour, it is a small proportion of the 
product of the industry. In the case of 
Canada, on the other hand, the flour 
exported is more than half the flour 
manufactured. In short, wheat mill- 
ing in Canada is primarily an export 
industry; in the United States, pri- 
marily a home industry. 


The largest fraction of export of 
North American wheat and flour goes 
to Europe. During the last five years 
for which we have complete figures, 
eighty-four per cent of the Canadian 
exports of wheat and flour went to 
Europe; of the wheat and flour exports 
of the United States, seventy per cent 
went to Europe. Before the war Eu- 
rope, outside of Russia, imported on an 
average 407 million bushels of wheat 


TABLE Ii—Wueat Crops ann Ner Wueat Exports (Inctupina FLOUR) or THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 1909-10 ro 1918-14 anp 1921-22 To 1925-26* 
(000,000 Bushels) 


Pe NOOR OT a a ee Fae 


_ Five Years’ Crop 








Five Years’ Net Export 





1909-14 1921-26 1909-14 1921-28 
United States. 3,451 4,012 526 950 
Canada.... 986 1,848 481 1,380 


* Source: Data obtained from Tables I and II above. 


The relations in the two countries 
are strikingly revealed by the five-year 
totals of crops and exports before and 
after the war. 

Wheat growing in Canada is the 
prominent agriculture of the Prairie 
Provinces. Viewed from the stand- 
point of disposition of the Canadian 
crop, the primary purpose of wheat 
growing lies in the export trade, and the 
home market is secondary. ‘The value 
of wheat is a huge item in the trade 
account of Canada, andthe car loadings 
are the largest single item in the move- 
ments of herrailwaysandintheirfreight 
revenues. During the last decades of 
the last century, wheat growing in the 
United States occupied a premier posi- 
tion; this has been declining with 
increase of population and exhaustion 
of homestead lands. For the United 
States exists a situation just opposite to 
that of Canada—wheat growing is 
primarily a production for the home 
market, the export is secondary and in 
some years little more than incidental. 


to supplement crops of 1,348 million 
bushels of wheat and 976 million bush- 
els of rye. Russia was the most 
prominent single source of supply. 
Since the war, pending recovery of her 
agriculture, Europe has been compelled 
to import larger amounts of wheat than 
beforethe war. In consequence of the 
lapse of Russia as wheat exporter, 
Europe has had to secure most of the 
imports from overseas. The average 
European imports during the last five 
years were 556 million bushels of wheat 
and 50 million bushels of rye to supple- 
ment crops of 1,105 million bushels of 
wheat and 695 million bushels of rye. 
This exaggerated dependence of Europe 
on foreign wheat cannot be expected to 
continue with the recovery of her agri- 
culture. The current dependence_ on 
overseas wheat will cecline with re- 
covery of Russian agriculture. 


Toe Home MARKET ror WHEAT 


The wheat export of the United 
States depends on the crop and the 
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home market. American mills have 
first call; what is left over is exportable. 

What determines the home market? 
Custom first, price second. Wheat is 
not the center of the American diet as in 
France and Italy; less even here than in 

Great Britain. Bread, called the staff 
of life, is here used almost as an adju- 
vant, a vehicle for spreading materials. 
One of the best and practically the 
cheapest staple food on the dining 
table, bread is virtually an accessory 
in the diet. The per capita consump- 
tion of wheat has been declining for 
several decades. For most income 
classes, prosperity means lowered in- 
gestion of wheat and increased ingestion 
of meat, dairy products, fruits, sugar, 
‘vegetables and various specialties. 
The trend of diversification in the 
American diet is clear; although the 
Increase in the consumption of com- 
mercially produced fruits and vege- 
tables has been accounted for partly by 
decline in home gardening, it is im- 
possible to resist the conviction that the 
present per capita ingestion contains, 
in terms of calories, a larger proportion 
of fruits and vegetables and a smaller 
proportion of cereals than was the case 
before the war. To some extent the 
decline in consumption of cereals has 
been most marked in the use of maize; 
indeed, there is evidence for the view 
that wheat has gained at the expense of 
rye and the coarse grains. 

- During the past five years extensive, 
and expensive, efforts have been made 
to enlarge the home market by increas- 
ing the per capita ingestion of wheaten 
foods. Advertising slogans, class 
appeals, and high-pressure salesman- 
ship have been mvoked in the cam- 
paign to induce the population to “eat 
more wheat.” We have little statisti- 
cal data on which to base a particular- 
ized analysis of current consumption. 
It seems quite hopeless to anticipate 
an increased per capita ingestion of 


Wueatr Crop, Exrorts, anb Domestic RETENTION—CANADA AND THE Unrrep Stars, 1901-02 To 1924-25 
(Milon bushels) 





wheaten foods, that would find expres- 
sion in enlargement of the home market 
for wheat, except as the result of lower- 
ing of national income, cheaper bread, 
or better bread. The food use of wheat 
is quite inelastic and the level of con- 
sumption is not easily or quickly 
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changed. American wheat growers 
have the assurance of continuous en- 
largement of the domestice market, 


' due to increase in population. This 


amounts to something like six to seven 
million bushels per annum. A further 
enlargement is in prospect with con- 
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tinued industrialization of the southern 
states, with the result < ee sub- 
stitution of wheat for c 

Apparently, the use ae Teese as feed. 
for domesticated animals is on the in- 


r crease, due in part to continuous ex- 


pansion in the production of poultry 
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and eggs. Farmers are coming to 
regard inferior wheat as an animal crop 
rather than a cash crop, just as in the 
case of corn. There is apparently no 
trend in the per-acre consumption of 
wheat as seed. 

Broadly considered, the present per 
capita consumption of wheaten food- 
stuffs is presumably at its lowest; 
therefore, with increase in the number 
of consuming units through growth of 
population and expansion in feeding 
uses, the net trend is an annual incre- 
ment in the wheat required by the 
domestic population. Gradually the 
demand of the expanding home market 
will approach the supply; and, unless 
acreage is expanded, exports will re- 
sume the trend of decline that was in 
evidence before the war. 

Taking five bushels of wheat per 


annum as a per capita ration, we find 


that the average wheat and flour export 
of the five years before the war was 
sufficient to furnish the wheat ration 
for twenty-one million people in the 
foreign world and during the past five 
years has sufficed to cover the wheat 
needs of forty million people. If one 
will go back to the Civil War and trace 
the expansion of wheat acreage in the 
United States, contrasting this with 
expansion of population, and interpret 
wheat-acreage-growth and population- 
growth in the light of the ration value of 
our wheat and wheat flour exports, one 
arrives at the inference that, other 
things being equal, when our popula- 
tion reaches 130 million it will suffice 
to take care of the average present 
wheat production. This population 
will presumably be reached about the 
year 1935. 

This implies a gradual per capita 
decline in wheat acreage with increase 
in population. If the present per 
capita wheat acreage were to be main- 
tained, this would mean continuation 
of exportable surplus with increasing 
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population. Such continued expan- 
sion {apart from available virgin wheat 
lands) would, according to best agricul- 
tural opinion, represent an injury to 
diversified agriculture, a disruption of 
established crop rotations, and the 
inclusion of submarginal land. It 1s, 
of course, possible that the yield per 
acre might be increased, to attain an 
expanding per capita wheat production 
with a declining trend.of production 
costs. ‘This, however, is for the next 
decade unlikely. Apparently, what 
seems most likely is a relative decline in 
wheat production, during the next ten 
or fifteen years, toward the position of 
mere domestic self-sufficiency. 


QUALITIES oF Export WHEATS 


One of the difficulties in the export of 
American wheat les in the varying 
price relations of the different varieties, 
this entirely apart from the fact that 
most of our export wheats (apart from 
durum and white Pacific) are unrepre- 
sentative. In most years hard wheat 
sells at a premium over soft wheat, be- 
cause of bakers’ preference for strong 
flours and the continuous increase in 
bakers’ use of flour as against household 
use. But the soft wheats are of uneven 
quality, so that a relative shortage may 
put the higher grades at a premium. 
During the crop years 1924-25 and 
1925-26, soft red winter wheat has been 
at a premium over hard wheat, hard 
spring wheat and hard winter wheat 
alternating second and third, with Pa- 
cific wheat standing apart in a detached 
position. The relations of the prices 
for these varieties in the different years 
do not hold for the international mar- 
ket, which introduces an element of 
merchandising confusion. 

Also, the prospects of wheat export 
depend in part on the commercial posi- 
tion of exporters. Exporting odds and 
ends of wheat is a specialized knack. 
The profit in the export of grain is a 
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function of volume of operations. 
American exporters of wheat are also 
exporters of rye and coarse grains and 
often also of Canadian grains. If oper- 
ations of American exporters were con- 
fined to American grains, the business 
would decline to such an extent that 
we would expect to find our export of 
whéat in the hands of representatives of 
European import houses. A few super- 
efficient exporters would survive with- 
out Canadian business; but, for the 
most part, for American wheat ex- 
porters the handwriting will be written 
on the wall when they can no longer 
participate in the export of Canadian 
grain. If the wheat pools of the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada should suc- 
ceed in obtaining control of the export 
trade of Canada, this would be a severe 
blow to American wheat exporters. It 
might also indirectly work to the injury 
of American wheat growers, so far as 
their interests are involved in the ex- 
port of wheat, unless, by some ar- 
rangement with the Canadian pools, 
American wheat growers were pro- 
tected from being at the mercy of 
European wheat brokers. Membership 
in the North American Export Grain 
Association has fallen to thirty-four; of 
these members at least eighteen are 
foreign-controlled. The retrograded 
commercial position of exporters has 
reduced the efficiency of export op- 
erations. 

The wheat exports of the United 
States since the war are much less 
representative and uniform than before 
the war, with the trend towards in- 
feriority. Before the war, in the 
absence of Federal wheat-grade stand- 
ards, European countries were in posi- 
tion effectively to control quality. 
Since the war, operating under Federal 
grade standards, exporters mix their 
wheats so as just to secure a certain 
official grading, usually No. 2. Our 
post-war Atlantic and Gulf exports of 


winter wheat, both hard and soft, have 
been definitely inferior to tke wheats 
exported before the war. Classifying 
the exports, we find, in variable 
amounts: soft white Pacific wheat; 
high-grade, medium, and low-grade soft 
red winter; medium but mostly low- 
grade hard winter wheats; and durum 
wheat. To a considerable extent, we 
export mixed varieties; and, within the 
variety, the wheats are mixed to take 
maximum advantage of the Federal 
grades, that were not framed for the 
benefit of the European importer and 
miller. 

Since the war, therefore, the Euro- 
pean importer finds American wheats 
inferior in quality, ununiform, often 
mixed in variety, containing undesira- 
ble elements, and representing mostly 
the culls of the American market. As 
against this, the European importer has _ 
available the representative high-grade 
wheats of Canada, Australia and Ar- 
gentina. Unsatisfactory as was the 
milling quality of Argentine wheat dur- 
ing the past season, it was as uniform 
and dependable as our exported No. 2 
hard winter wheat in recent years. The 
Russian wheats shipped out in recent 
years have been below par, especially as 
regards inclusion of rye; but they have 
given better satisfaction to European 
millers than most American hard winter 
wheats available to European import- 
ers. The relative shortness of the 
American crop contrasted with the 
needs of the home market, the high 
specifications of the American con- 
sumer of flour, and the detericration of 
wheat consequent on over-cropping, 
find expression in inferiority cf Ameri- 
can export wheats. It is this inferior- 
ity that has made American export 
wheats practically the last resource of 
the Europeans, except for lower-priced 
markets where our wheats find lodg- 
ment in what amounts to a dumping 
trade. 
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The case of durum wheat is different. 
Durum wheat, the source of semolina 
for alimentary pastes, stands almost as 
far apart from bread-flour wheats as 
does rye. There are three areas of 
durum wheat production in the world 
—the United States, North Africa and 
Russia. Our durum wheat competes 
primarily in Mediterranean Europe 
with the durum wheats of Russia and 
North Africa. The price of durum 
wheat on the domestic market stands 
quite apart from the prices of other 
wheats, as may be noted in a running 
glance over wheat prices. There is a 
home market for durum wheat, small 
but apparently growing; to a small 
extent, also, durum wheat may be 
blended into lower-grade flour. Broadly 
considered, it is substantially correct to 
say that durum wheat, like Canadian 
wheat, is raised primarily for the export 
market, and the price is relatively inde- 
pendent of those of other wheats. This 
also holds true, in part, for Pacific soft 
wheat. 

It is interesting to observe that 
European importers make complaint 
against the quality of Canadian wheat 
shipped to them through American 
ports, believing it to have been tam- 
pered with in transit; and also that 
European importers make complaint 
against the quality of American wheat 
shipped to them through the port of 
Montreal, believing it to have been 
tampered with in transit. An investi- 
gation has failed to demonstrate the 
occurrence of tampering with Canadian 
wheat passing through this country; an 
investigation will, we may be sure, fail 
to demonstrate the occurrence of tam- 
pering with American wheat passing 
through Canada. While not inclined 
to question the sincerity of the Euro- 
pean complaints, the situation illus- 
trates what is known as “playing the 
two ends against the middle.” Euro- 
. peans also claim that Canadian wheats 


shipped out of Vancouver are better 
and more uniform than those shipped 
out of Atlantic ports; this is prokably 
true as expression of the greater hard- 
ness of Alberta wheats. 

Could we expand our foreign market 
for wheat by raising an additional 
amount of high-grade hard wheat? 
The present wheat acreage does’ not 
represent our Maximum acreage and 
not our best acreage; it includes land 
ill-suited to the raising of high-grade 
wheat, where wheat is planted as a 
rotation crop, and excludes other land 
well-suited to the raising of high-grade 
wheat. In Montana, western Kansas. 
eastern Colorado, northeastern New 
Mexico, and northwestern Texas and 
Oklahoma are notable areas that, with 
fallowing ahd summer tillage, are well 
adapted to the raising of high-grade 
hard wheat under tractor cultivation. 
It would not appear to be difficult to 
secure an additional fifty million 
bushels of hard wheat from these areas, 
so far as the agricultural potential is 
concerned. But if this were to be 
accomplished in addition to the present 
wheat ‘acreage, this would merely mean 
that American mills would take posses- 
sion of the additional good wheat and 
set free a corresponding amount of in- 
ferior wheat. The net result would be 
increase of the exportable surplus of the 
wheats that Europe wishes least, in- 
stead of the acquisition of an exportable 
surplus of the wheats that Europe 
wishes most. No matter how large the 
crop of wheat, we will always use the 
best and export the rest; this i3 the 
direct expression of high flour stand- 
ards and low wheat standards. In fact, 
we face the prospect of curtailment of 
the foreign market, as a result of restora- 
tion of wheat growing in Europe and 
Russia and continued expansion cf vir- 
gin wheat lands in Argentina, Australia 
and Canada, because they offer hetter 
export wheats than ours. 
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Tre Foreran Ivrort MARKETS 


It is convenient to divide the world 
import market into European and ex- 
European. These markets are to be 
appraised for wheat and wheaten flour 
separately; this is necessary in order to 
obtain a clear idea of consumptive 
demands. 

Europe—considered as a unit, a net 
importing continent for foods and fod- 
ders—regards the importation of 
wheat as preferable and the importa- 
tion of flour as disadvantageous. The 
milling of imported wheat employs 
capital and labor in Europe. Ocean 
carriage of wheat to Europe is usually 
the cheaper, despite efforts of millers to 
secure comparable freight rates for 
flour. Grinding imported wheat in 
consuming countries enables a broader 
use to be made of domestic wheats. 
In the imported wheat is from twenty- 
four to twenty-eight per cent of offal 
that is highly prized as concentrated 
feeding stuff, contaming practically 
one-third of the protein of the raw 
material. Europe cannot import 
wheat offal from overseas on account 
of perishability and bulkiness. When 
flour is imported instead of wheat, in 
replacement of the wheat offal fraction, 
an importation of concentrated feeding 
stuff ‘must be made in the form of 
coarse grain, oil seeds, or their products. 
Considered from the national interests 
of the mmportmg European countries, 
it is more advantageous to import a 
certain amount of feeding-stuff protein 
in the form of wheat offal (attached to 
the unmilled wheat) even when the 
price of the offal based on the cost of 
the wheat somewhat exceeds in the 
country of destination the price of a 
protein-comparable substitute. This 
holds least for the United Kingdom, so 
far as American wheats are concerned, 
because mill feed from Australian 
wheat occupies the premier position 


there, and in any event concentrated 
feeding stuffs occupy a relatively fluid 
position in the marke: of Great Britain. 
On the other hand, certain European 
countries have grounds for preference 
for import of flour mstead of wheat. 
The Levantine market for clear flour, 
the Scotch market for soft flour, and 
particular Continental markets for 
short-extraction flours are illustrations. 
Also, some countries have only a lesser 
need and low demand for mill feed. 
Beyond this, European flour import- 
ers endeavor to enlarge their oper- 
ations, quite irrespective of the inter- 
ests of millers, workers and agrarians. 
The European importer of four has 
one advantage over the’ importer of 
wheat: his flour comes on the market 
in a mature state, whereas the Eu- 
ropean miller must told his flour in 
store for a number of weeks in order to 
offer the baker a comparable article. 
A popular mixture of wheats for a 
British port-mill is forty parts of 
Canadian hard spring, twenty parts of 
hard Russian winter or semi-hard 
Rosafé, twenty parts of Australian 
white, and twenty parts of Karachi. 
The country mills use proportionately 
more Canadian and less Southern 
Hemisphere wheats. These blends 
yield flours that are stronger than most 
Pacific Coast export flours, softer than — 
the general run of American export 
flours, and much softer than Canadian 
hard spring flours. A standard blend 
in France is composed of thirty per cent. 
Australian, ten per cent Karachi, 
thirty per cent hard Russian winter or 
hard American winter, and thirty per 
cent domestic wheat. This furnishes 
a flour appreciably softer than the one 
produced in’ England with the given 
blend of wheats. Regarding these two 
blended flours as representative, Aus- 
tralian and Pacific Coast flours would 
be softer than either, Argentine flour 
about as hard, American hard winter 
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flour somewhat harder, and American 
and Canadian hard spring consider- 
ably harder. The European baker 
would choose among them in accord- 
ance with the particular use of the 
flour, if the import flours were offered 
at comparable prices with the domestic 
blends, 

The Canadian flours, while very 
strong, are uniform; the American 
flours, with the exception of those 
ground from Canadian hard spring 
wheat, are much less uniform. ‘The 
flours of Argentina and Australia are 
semi-hard and soft respectively, but 
uniform in type. The European flour 
importer classifies the American flours 
from American wheats, with the excep- 
tion of certain established brands, as 
lower in quality and less dependable in 
type and uniformity than the compet- 
ing flours of Canada, Australia and in- 
deed Argentina. It is against this 
handicap that the American flour ex- 
porter must operate in the endeavor to 
maintain export trade. 

The ex-European market for wheat 
and flour is divided into two fractions: 
one, the Orient; the other, Central and 
South America and the West Indies. 
The market in Central and South 
America and the West Indies is largely 
a market for flour rather than wheat 
and for good-keeping flour for the most 
part. The Asiatic market is for the 
most part a dumping market for both 
wheat and flour. In Central and South 
America and in the West Indies flour is 
a prime staple and stands above the 
other cereals; the markets are relatively 
stable, slowly expanding and quite 
inelastic and resistant to price change, 
though the poorer population takes to 
maize when wheat becomes too expen- 
sive. In Asia wheat competes with the 
other cereals, with rice above it and 
millet below it in price class; with low 
per capita purchasing power and a low 
standard of living, wheat is purchased 


largely on a price basis, except for the 
preference accorded to rice, and, other 
things being equal, the takings of the 
Orient are inverse to the price level. 
The Orient cannot be regarded by 
wheat growers as a promising market 
even for the dumping of low-grade 
wheat and clear flour. 

We export several kinds and varie- 
ties of four. High-grade soft flours go 
from the Pacific Coast to Europe, 
South America, the Levant and the 
Orient; straight and clear soft flours go 
from the Pacific Coast to the same re- 
gions, practically as a dumping trade. 
From the region east of the Rocky 
Mountains we export to Central and 
South America, the West Indies, Eu- 
rope and the Levant a certain amount 
of high-grade blended flour, a variable 
amount of straight and long bakers’ 
patents, and a notable volume of clears 
that represents again a dumping trade. 
In addition, an increasing proportion of 
our export flour is strong flour ground 
from imported Canadian hard spring 
wheat. Canada exports strong flours 
ground from hard spring wheat, pat- 
ents, long patents, straights and clears. 
The export flours of Argentina and 
Australia are largely straights and 
patents, so far as Europe is concerned. 
These different export flours find their 
niches in the different countries of the 
world, from season to season, at vary- 
ing price levels between the highest and 
the lowest. 

It is the peculiar handicap of Ameri- 
can mills. on account of our large popu- 
lation and our small wheat crop, that 
we have available for export so little 
high-grade flour and so much low- 
grade flour that has to seek a dumping 
market. It is this general situation— 
American export flour largely of un- 
representative type and partly of infe- 
rior quality, competing against higher- 
grade, representative and uniform flours 
from other countries—that has made 
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flour exporting increasingly difficult. 
Despite efficient milling, flour export 
has declined. Year after year, since 
the war, by common consent of export- 
ing millers, American clear flours have 
carried a very low conversion charge; 
indeed, it is not too much to say that to 
a considerable extent the export trade 
in low-grade flour has been continued 


because the American household is able 


to pay high prices for high-grade flours. 
For the first time, the export of Cana- 
dian flour exceeds that of the United 
States this crop year, a result ascribable 
largely to the quality, character and 
uniformity of Canadian flour. 


Frourn Exports 


American flour exports consist of 
flours from two sources, some ground 
from domestic wheat, and others from 
imported Canadian wheat. For rea- 
sons of transportation that need not be 
gone into, the Atlantic exports of Amer- 
ican wheat pass out both through 
, American and Canadian ports and the 
Atlantic exports of Canadian wheat 
pass out through both Canadian and 
American ports. In each country is a 
large group of mills eastward of the 
Great Lakes. Canadian mills have 
the right to grind American wheat in 
transit and reéxport the flour, and 
American mills have the right to grind 
Canadian wheat in transit and reéx- 
port the flour. 

There is nothing discriminatory in 
such milling. in transit. There is no 
business for Canadian mills in grinding 
American wheat. The Canadian mills 
have a large volume of domestic wheat 
at their disposal. Since Canada must 
export nearly three-fourths of her wheat 
crop, she has the natural desire to do 
so as much as possible in the manu- 
factured state. The Canadian mills 
export only one kind of flour, name- 
ly, strong spring wheat bread flour, 
though in several grades. ‘There would 


be no commercial purpose in import- 
ing softer, and for the most part medi- 
ocre, American wheats for grinding for 
export, or utilizing such wheats in 
transit for export. 

There is a business for American 
mills in grinding Canadian wheat. 
Geographically considered, it is im- 
material whether Canadian wheat 
milled for export of flour is ground 
north or south of the international 
boundary. Buffalo possesses an ad- 
vantageous position for grinding Cana- 
dian wheat for export of flour, since 
Buffalo is the largest eastern terminus 
of the Lake traffic and is prominent in 
winter storage of Canadian wheat. 
In Buffalo are groups of mills of large 
capacity designed particularly for 
grinding flour for the export trade. 
As the export of flour from domestic 
wheat declines, the importance to the 
milling industry of the grinding of 
Canadian wheat for export of flour in- 
creases. This manufacture of flour 
for export is advantageous to American 
mills since it increases the volume of 
operations, represents an added value 
of manufacture, and makes an addi- 
tional supply of mill feed available for 
the dairies of the northeastern states. 
In addition, the practice is forced on 
American mills if they are desirous of 
maintaining established foreign mar- 
kets. After domestic consumers have 
taken the flours of our best wheats, 
there remain for export mostlv second 
or lower grades. Lacking American 
quality wheats at world prices, the 
American mills in the Buffalo district 
turn to Canadian quality wheats freely 
available to them at world prices, and 
mill these in bond for export of flour, 
with payment of duty on retained mill 
feed. Disregarding Pacific exports, a 
large part of the high-grade flour now 
exported from the United States is 
ground from Canadian wheat. The 
law permits grinding in bond or grind- 
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ing duty-paid wheat with drawback, 
but the former alone is utilized in prac- 
tice. With relatively rising prices of 
high-grade wheats in the United States, 
purchasable only on premiums, millers 
find it difficult to maintain foreign 
markets m competition with Canadian 
flours, and thus more and more the 
eastern mills tend to supply their for- 
eign demand for high-grade flour with 
flour ground from Canadian wheat im- 
ported in bond. 

Before the war Canadian wheat was 
ground for reéxport of flour only in 
nominal amounts. Since the war, 
however, the practice has become 
greatly expanded. The approximate 
proportions of flour exports derived 
from Canadian wheat during the past 
five years were as follows: 





the American farmer. Only where the 
flour standards of consumers are low, 
where wheat and flour sell down to a 
price fixed by low standards of living, 
can we hope to maintain export wheat 
and flour markets for strictly domestic 
products. It is possible that foreign 
markets for common or low-grade 
wheat and flour may be susceptible of- 
development, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that profits from such markets can 
be reflected back to the American 
wheat grower. 

Viewed in this sense, the American 
milling industry uses the high-grade 
wheat of the expanding Canadian 
wheat area to supplant the failing sup- 
plies of high-grade American wheat. 
Looking into the future, it is not diff- 
cult to envisage a situation in which our 








(000 Barrels) 
1921-22 19022-23 1923-24 1924-25 | 1925-26 
Total flour exports of United States * 15,797 14,883 17,258 18,896 | 9,542 
Exports of flour from Canadian wheat t. 1,318° 1,975 2,958 1,292 | 8,488» 


* Source: Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce. 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


Figures for May and June 1926 furnished by 


+ Source. United States Imports of Mill Feed From Canada, by J. A. LeClerc, Commerce Reports, 
December 7, 1925, p. 572; 1925-26 figure supplied by Department of Commerce. Exports of flour 
. ground from imported wheat are classed as domestic exports and there is no published segregation. 
On the assumption that flour from the reported grindings of wheat in bond during a fiscal year is 
exported during that year, the figures for exports of flour from Canadian wheat are obtained by 


estimating 4.7 bushels of wheat to the barrel of flour. 


«Nine months only (October-June). 
bSubject to revision. 


Apart from flour ground from Cana- 
dian wheat, for the most part Amer- 
ican export flours must sell on price 
rather than on quality. It is a dump- 
ing trade, just as with our wheats. 
Our high-grade wheats stand at a pre- 
mium in the home market, and the ex- 
portable wheats are what is left over 
after the American mills have culled 
out the premium wheats. The flour 
standards of the American consumer 
are higher than the wheat standards of 


flour exports would consist of low-grade 
and clear flours from domestic wheat 
and high-grade flour from Canadian 
wheat. 

This prospect has brought about an 
antagonism between the milling indus- 
tries in the two countries. There has 
been a great deal of back-and-forth 
trade banter between American and 
Canadian mills eastward of the Great 
Lakes as to their respective advantages 
and disadvantages in milling for ex- 
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port. Probably the facts as to com- 
parable costs and expenses vary from 
year to year: in any event, they are 
not accurately determinable outside of 
the books of the milling companies on 
both sides of the international line. 
Recently an agitation has been started 
in Canada against this practice of 
American mils, with a proposal to 
make the grinding of Canadian wheat 
in American mills for reéxport of flour 
unprofitable and therefore impossible. 
The method by which this is sought to 
.be accomplished would lie in some sort 
of export tax placed against all wheat 
passing out of Canada into the United 
States, to be cancelled without cost to 
the exporter on proof that the wheat 
had been reéxported from the United 
States unground or had paid the Amer- 
ican tariff duty if ground in the United 
States. This agitation against milling 
of Canadian wheat in transit in the 
United States is favored by the Cana- 
dian millers, but has not been supported 
_by the growers of the Prairie Prov- 
inces. A considerable volume of Ca- 
nadian flour exported to Europe passes 
through this country, and Canadian 
millers desire to hold this advantage for 
themselves while denying to American 
mills the right to mill Canadian wheat 
in transit. If such an export tax were 
levied, American millers would have to 
choose betweer building or buying mills 
in Canada or suffering a disastrous set- 
back in foreign markets. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the 
Canadian proposal would estop man- 
ufacturing countries from reéxporting 
the finished products of imported raw 
materials—a rather extraordinary 
proposition to be advanced by a Do- 
minion of the British Empire. 


Tur Fururs TREND 


With the data on prewar and post- 
war exports of wheat from the United 
States and Canada lying before us, one 


is naturally impelled to venture some 
interpretation as to the future trend. 
In order to do this, a world view must 
be conjoined to the North American 
view. Let one compare the current 
position of wheat growing in the United 
states and Canada with what might 
have been expected had the interna- 
tional boundary not existed. Were 
this boundary not in existence, we infer 
that wheat growing in the next decade 
would expand relatively more north of 
the 49° latitude than south of it, and 
this trend will persist despite the 
boundary line. 

The world view includes a forecast of 
the trend of wheat production in the 
world, a revaluation of the relation of 
agriculture to industry in Europe, a 
conjecture as to the agricultural re- 
covery of Russia and the Danubian 
States, an adjudgment of agricultural 
expansion in typical extractive coun- 
tries like Argentina and Australia and 
the present and prospective positions of 
their mternational accounts, an ap- 
praisal of the future expansion in the 
United States of manufacture for pur- 
poses of export, a guess at develop- 
ments of free trade or controlled trade 
throughout the world, and a broad 
consideration of international finance, 
debt payments and balances of inter- 
national accounts of the continents and 
countries of the world. These cannot 
be gone into exhaustively at this time, 
but it is necessary to emphasize certain 
points in their bearings on the future 
export of wheat and wheaten flour from 
the United States. 

The effects of expansion of world pro- 
duction of wheat (through restoration 
of Europe and Russia and extensions 
in Argentina, Australia and Canada) 
depend on the growth of population 
and on the per capita wheat consump- ~ 
tion of the world, as the expression 
largely of competition between wheat 
and other cereals—these being, for 
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different countries, rye, maize, oats, 
barley, rice and millet. Still more 
broadly considered, the prospective per 
capita wheat consumption of the world 
depends upon the development of the 
diet in different countries, in respect of 
the relations between primary and 
secondary foodstuffs. In some coun- 
tries of the world (and in some classes in 
all countries) increase of Income means 
enlargement of wheat consumption by 
substitution of wheat for cheaper pri- 
mary foodstuffs; in some countries of 
the world (and in some classes in all 
countries) increase of income means 
curtailment of wheat consumption by 
substitution with secondary foodstuffs, 
particularly meats. On the basis of 
historical perspective and experiences, 
one is in position to enumerate the fac- 
tors in the direction of increased and 
decreased wheat production and con- 
sumption in the world; but one is not 
in position to evaluate the interactions 
of these forces or to make a forecast of 
the quantitative outcome. 

Since the war the United States has 
made heavy exports to wheat-import- 
ing countries, largely as the result of 
needs arising out of the war and related 
to subnormal production in Europe and 
the collapse of Russian exports. This 
abnormal import market for wheat in 
Europe the United States has shared 
with Canada, Argentina and Australia. 
When European agriculture is restored 


and Russia resumes her place as wheat. 


and rye exporter, the demands of 
Europeans for wheat from overseas 
may be expected to recede from the 
level of recent years. When this re- 
cession arrives, the United States must 
expect to receive a larger relative share 
of it than falls upon Canada, Argentina 
and Australia. 

We discern divergent views on the 
relations of export of wheat. The 
traditional view, dating back to the 
time when we were in the extractive 


stage of development and were a debtor 
country, is that we should produce all 
that we can (including promotion of 
reclamation projects and making the 
best of soil, climatic conditions, and 
parasitic depredations) and sell the 
surplus wherever salable at the best 
price procurable. ‘This view has im- 
plicitly included the cultivation of sub- 
marginal lands, the use of the public 
domain, and mining of nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash from soils. Related 
to this policy of expansion was the 
rapid increase in land values from 1890 
to 1920, the heavy increase in farm in- 
debtedness and the augmentation of 
farm taxes. This view has a large 
agrarian and political following, as is to 
be observed in the hearings and debates 
on the subject of agricultural distress 
during the past five years. Outside of 
agrarian circles also there is widespread 
belief in the utility of large crops as a 
factor in good business. Before the 
war it was a common banking view that 
large crops meant prosperity, quite ir- 
respective of price levels for the crops. 
The ultra-modern formulation regards 
a large wheat crop as the basis of a busi- 
ness development. Chambers of com- 
merce believe that we can use large- 
business methods in handling wheat 
and flour exports and booster methods 
in getting new markets, and that mod- 
ern salesmanship can enlarge the for- 
eign markets for American wheat, even 
in backward countries with small pur- 
chasing power and low standards of 
living, like China. ! 

According to another view, we should 
undertake to raise about what we need, 


1 Tt is true that in the Orient rice occupies a 
price level much higher than wheat, and this 
despite the fact that cleaned rice and wheat flour 
have practically the same food value. Why do 
Oriental countries not consume more wheat? 
This is a broad question that cannot be gone into 
here. But it is pertinent to point out that the 
Chinese wheat crop is probably as large as that of 
the United States, though unreported in statis- 
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making reasonable allowances for va- 
riations in yields, with surpluses in good 
years carried into export whenever 
profitable, but otherwise fed to animals 
and carried over to balance years of 
poor crops. This is what might be 
called the industrial view of wheat 
growing. It undertakes to adjust sup- 
ply to demand, both for domestic and 
international trade. This view has 
many adherents among economists, 
industrialists and conservative farm 
leaders, especially east of the Missis- 
sippi, but finds fewer adherents among 
agriculturalists west of the central 
states. The export of wheat and 
wheaten flour is not integrated; exports 
may be remunerative to millers, bank- 
ers, railways and exporters, without 
being remunerative to growers. So 
long as wheat growing is in the extrac- 
tive stage and growers look on advanc- 


ing land values as deferred compensa-. 


tion, the export of wheat and wheaten 
flour may be expected to continue, 
even although directly unremunerative 
to growers. A certain incidental sur- 
plus is inevitable and must be exported 
for whatever it will fetch; but one 
must not confuse the export of a true 
surplus of wheat and flour with export 
of incidental wheat and flour, that 
is really subsidiary to raising wheat 
and grinding flour for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Finally, there is the view that we 
should undertake to raise somewhat 
less than domestic requirements and 
trust to the continuous necessity of 
minimal imports from Canada to keep 


tics; and that additional wheat lands are abun- 
dantly available within and adjacent to China, 
lacking only facilities of transportation. It 
would obviously.be more logical for China to 
raise more wheat, if wheat ia to replace rice, un- 
Jess development of requisite transportation is 
impossible In Japan, where the consumption of 
wheat is rapidly expanding, it is the view of 
experts that Asia should raise her own wheat and 
not import it from North America. 


domestic prices to the highest point 
practicable behind the tariff wall, as is 
at present the case with hard spring 
wheat. This view might be termed the 
trust view. It is the position of wheat 
growing that one would expect to 
evolve naturally in the course of a dec- 
ade or two. According to this view, 
American agriculture is passing from 
the extractive stage to that of intensive 
cultivation, with rotation of diversified 
crops. All idea of export as a remu- 
nerative outlet for wheat, except in an 
occasional year or under unusual cir- 
cumstances, is relinquished, and the 
tariff is used as the instrument for se- 
curing the highest practicable price. 


GENERAL OBSERVATION 


There is no discernible prospect of 
wheat shortage in the United States; 
the American wheat grower who plans 
his acreage in the expectation of im- 
pending shortage is farming under a de- 
lusion. ‘There is no discernible pros- 
pect of wheat shortage in the world. 
‘The American wheat grower who plans 
his acreage in the expectation of im- 
pending world shortage is farming on a 
long-shot speculation. Strictly speak- 
ing, the world does not for upkeep need 
the wheat and coarse grain exports of 
the United States. Our wheat is re- 
placeable; if we were to cease export- 
ing, the replacement and adaptation 
would occur. Lacking our coarse 
grains, the world would expand on 
tropical oil seeds. Our export wheat is 
desired largely because it is relatively 
cheap, all factors considered: When 
Russia and the Danubian States are 
again agriculturally restored, the truth 
of this general proposition will become 
apparent. 

Despite much talk about indispen- 
sability of stated wheat supplies in im- 
port countries, despite the emphasis on 
bread as the staff of life, there is a sur- 
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prising amount of elasticity in wheat 
demand, due to substitution. Thus, 
in 1924-25, in a year of anticipated 
shortage, a season characterized by 
high carryover-in and low carryover- 
out, the crop year closed with moderate 
prices. This past season, with pro- 
spective shortage, with low carryover 
both in and out, again the crop year 
closed with relatively easy adjustment 
between supply and demand and de- 
clining prices. Europe is in position 
to make substantial adjustments wher- 
ever the saving is impressive. 

There is no established national 
policy of wheat export. The mercan- 
tilist notion that every export is tpss 
facto a national benefit may be dis- 
missed by wheat growers. ‘The notion 
that wheat growers are under obliga- 
tion continuously to produce a surplus 
as a premiumless insurance fund for 
consumers is devoid of foundation. 
The idea that wheat surpluses are 
shown to be useful because they dis- 
appear instead of accumulating has no 
importance for the problem of wheat 
growing, since the surpluses disappear 
partly by cheap substitution for other 
foodstuffs and partly by degrada- 
tion to animal feeding stuffs and, in- 
deed, to a considerable extent through 
wastage. 

The growing and export of wheat is a 
- private business, not a public utility. 
The wheat grower isa public benefactor 
in no other sense than is the producer of 
any basic commodity. The grower of 
wheat is under no historical, political or 
nationalistic impulse to make unre- 
munerative contributions to society. 
The growing and export of wheat repre- 
sent the commercial undertakings of 
some two million individual American 
capitalists whose operations are to be 
interpreted and directed strictly from 
the standpoint of monetary profits and 
losses. The.wheat grower does not re- 
gard himself as an originator of trans- 


actions for others, but as a seeker for 
profits for himself. 

It seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion, for which no adequate statistical 
evidence has been adduced, that the ex- 
port ot American wheat was remuner- 
ative m the five years before the war. 
It seers clear that the export of wheat 
out of the crops of 1920, 1921, 1922 and 
1923 was relatively unremunerative to 
wheat growing as a whole, though to 
what extent is indeterminate. The 
prices received for the crops of 1924 
and 1925, on the contrary, are gener- 
ally regarded as having been remuner- 
ative to the industry as a whole, though 
again to an extent that is indeterminate. 
It is easy to connect with the price of 
export wheat the lack of remuneration 
in 1920-24, but it is difficult to ascribe 
to the export of wheat the remunerative 
price of 1924-26. The export of 
wheat is a precariqus business, insofar 
as concerns its influence on the value 
of the wheat crop to growers. Ap- 
parently, on the basis of accepted aver- 
age acreage costs, the level of wheat 
prices regarded as remunerative for 
export is appreciably higher, for the 
Unitea States than for Canada, Ar- 
gentina, and Australia. Prospectively 
there is a price level, with large world 
crop, at which the export of wheat 


would be -unremunerative to wheat 


growers in the United States, Canada, 
Argentina and Australia; above this is 
another price level at which the export 
would be regarded as remunerative to 
wheat growers in Canada, Argentina 
and Australia, but would be regarded as 
still unremunerative to the American 
growers; finally, above this stands an- 
other price level at which the export of 
wheat would be regarded as remuner- 
ative to American wheat growers as a 
whole, and further still more remu- 
nerative to wheat growers in Canada, 
Argentina and Australia. Under this 
formulation of the situation, the export 
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of wheat from the United States stands 
at an actual or potential disadvantage 
contrasted with Canada, Argentina 
and Australia. 

Clarity of view in respect to the do- 
mestic trend is aided by appreciation of 
important international factors and 
situations concerning which we suffer 
from more or less current misconcep- 
tions. In the background of all Amer- 
ican agricultural programs stands the 
inevitable policy of Europe, political 
and economic, to make herself as far as 
possible self-sufficient in staple food- 
stuffs and to seek out the indispensable 
imports in countries overseas (including 
Russia) that are still in the extractive 
stage and are net importers of manu- 
factured goods and of services in com- 
merce. The policy of Europe andthe 
necessities of the surplus-producing 
countries unite in the effort to curtail 
the export of American farm products 
to Europe. 

Important are the opposing positions 
occupied by wheat-exporting countries 
in respect of balance of international 
payments. The United States is a 
creditor country. The largest wheat 
importer, Great Britain, is a creditor 
country; the wheat-importing coun- 
tries of Continental Europe are debtor 
countries. Outside of the United 
States, the wheat-exporting countries 
are debtor countries. Wheat is sold in 
international trade for pounds sterling 
or dollars. The international trade in 
wheat centers in Great Britain, is con- 
ducted primarily in sterling and stands 
in close co-operation with British bank- 
ing that works in harmony with the 
fiscal policy of the Empire. American 
wheat exporters are willing to accept 
sterling or dollars; but our national 
treasury is under no compulsion to 
accumulate bills of sterling exchange. 
Argentina, Australia and Canada must 
annually accumulate bills of exchange 
in sterling or dollars, and wheat is one 


of the principal commodities employed 
by them in the purchase of sterling 
exchange. 

Without entering into discussion of 
the mechanisms of trade, we may be 
sure that the net effect of the situation 
is to facilitate the export of the wheat 
of the surplus-producing debtor coun- 
tries, especially in view of the advan- 
tageous trading position occupied.by 
the British international grain mer- 
chants. Our position as creditor coun- . 
try operates against the wheat grower. 

For purposes of discussion, it is ap- 
proximately correct to say that in our 
present international account the items 
of interest receivable on foreign loans 
and investments, ocean freights, mo- 
tion picture royalties, and expenditures 
of tourists in the United States nearly 
balance interest payable on foreigners’ 
investments in this country, ocean 
freights, immigrant remittances, elee- 
mosynary foreign expenditures and 
outlays of American tourists abroad. 
Whatever balance of debits of these 
items exists, is available for importing 
countries to purchase goods from the 
United States. Disregarding move- 
ments of gold and silver and repayment 
of investments on both sides, the main- 
tenance of an excess of export of goods 
over imports is contingent on continua- 
tion of foreign credits and investments 
by American nationals. Applying this 
general statement specifically to wheat, 
this means that during the past five 
years European countries have pur- 
chased wheat from us with money 
loaned to them; and in the future the 
export of wheat from the United States 
will to some extent rest on loans by the 
United States or movements of capital 
to importing countries. 

Do we need to export wheat to pay 
for essential imports like rubber, tin 
and coffee? It has been repeatedly 
urged in the Congress that exports of 
agricultural products must be main- 
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tained in order to pay for necessaries, 
not producible in this country, that are 
needed more and more in the high 
standard of living of our people. It is 
not permissible in this fashion to lump 
all agricultural products into a unity; 
each product must be judged by its cost 
of production and marginal supply 
price. Insofar as wheat is concerned, 
the proposition has no present validity 
in view of the invisible items in our 
international account. If, as, and 
when we develop the adverse balance of 
merchandise trade that belongs to a 
creditor country, the question of the 
need of export of agricultural praducts 
as items in the international balance of 
‘payments will become pertinent. The 
day is approaching when the net in- 
come of the country from foreign loans 
and investments will approximate a 
billion dollars per annum. An adverse 
balance of merchandise trade (an excess 
of imports over exports) to that extent 
is theoretically possible before the need 


* 


of added exports to balance our inter- 
national account would be expected to 
arise. The future extension of imports 
of raw materials and tropical products 
desired in the expansion of our standard 
of living none can foresee. It is, of 
course, possible to maintain a positive 
balance of trade in goods if we are will- 
ing to invest abroad annually a sum of 
money balancing the excess of export of 
goods. Thus broadly interpreted, it is 
difficult to anticipate in the foreseeable 
future such reversal in international 
trade balance as to occasion agricul- 
tural production for export. Such an 
adverse balance of trade as seems prob- 
able would not mean that we would use 
agricultural exports like wheat in order 
to pay for our imports, since in part the 
imports would represent, in effect, de- 
liveries in liquidation of payments due 
to the United States. So far as can be 
foreseen, we shall not need to export’ 
wheat to pay for rubber, tin and 
coffee. 
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Foreign Markets for Live Stock and Meats 


By L. D. H. WELD 
Manager, Commercial Research Department, Swift & Company, Chicago 


RIEFLY summarized, the situa- 

tion with regard to exports of live 

stock and meets from the United States 
is as follows: 

Although we were at one time heavy 
exporters of cattle and beef, our ship- 
ments have dwindled to practically 
nothing, except that we still sell large 
quantities of oleo cil, a cattle product. 
Pork and lard exports are substantial, 
and we are the largest surplus producers 
of these products in the world. Lamb 
and mutton exports are unimportant, 
although at one time we exported large 
numbers of live lambs. 

It should be realized that live stock 
is raised all over the world and that 
all nations er.courage its production. 
Even most of the industrial nations 
produce at least a part of their meat 
requirements. ‘There is also a tend- 
ency for the people of individual na- 
tions to limit their meat consumption 
to the amounts they produce. The re- 
sult is that the amount of meat entering 
into international trade is small as 
compared with the total world produc- 
tion. 

The countries having serious meat 
deficits are few in number. England 
alone imports sixty per cent of all meat 
shipped in international trade. Ger- 
many, France. the Netherlands and 
Italy are other importing countries. 
The principal exporting countries are 
Argentina, the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Uruguay, Brazil 
and Denmark. Argentina leads in ex- 
porting beef. Australia and New Zea- 
land export the most mutton and lamb, 
and the United States is by far the 
largest exporter of pork and lard. 
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CATTLE AND Beer EXPORTS 


The development of the western 
range industry following the Civil War 
resulted in a surplus of cattle. The 
export of live cattle had begun in 1870, 
and although fluctuating from year to 
year, showed a gradual increase until 
1906, which was the record year. Af- 
ter that time, cattle exports began to 
decline with great rapidity, so that by 
1914 they had practically disappeared. 
The reason for this remarkable change 
will be brought out kelow. 

The exportation of beef products had 
also assumed importance by 1870. 
With the developmert of the refrigera- 
tor car and of the refrigerated ocean 
steamer, chilled fresh beef began to 
move abroad in large quantites after 
1890. 

Exports of live cattle and beef prod- 
ucts for selected years were as follows: 





ee eee ee 


674,000,000 





1908". 732,000,000 

1910. 286,000,000 “ 
1914. 161,000,000 “ 
1923. 192,000,000 “ 


*Year of largest live cattle and total beef 
exports. 


Examination of this table shows that 
beef exports also reached their height 
in 1906 and that after that year there 
was a rapid decline. The reasons for 
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the decline of cattle and beef exports 
are as follows: 


(1) Production costs in the United 
States increased because of 
the disappearance of cheap 
grazing lands and the breaking 
up of western ranges. 

(2) Argentina, because of the exist- 
ence of extensive, rich, grazing 


lands and favorable climatic - 


conditions, began to produce 
cattle in great numbers at 
production costs which were 
lower than in the United 
States. 

(3) Increased domestic demands for 
beef in the United States and 
curtailment of production— 
due to heavier costs—resulted 
in our producing only enough 
beef to supply ourselves. 


Argentina quickly became the great 
beef exporting country of the world. 
This rapid shifting of international beef 
business from the United States to the 
Argentine is probably one of the most 
striking changes that ever took’ place 
in international trade during times of 
peace. 

An interesting side-light on this 
change is found in the policy pursued 
by American meat packers in buying 
and building plants in South America. 
At least the company which the writer 
represents had developed an elaborate 
and expensive sales organization in 
England for disposing of American 
meats. Valuable trade connections had 
also been established. The disappear- 
ance of beef exports from the United 
States threatened the extinction of 
the fine business that had been built 
up. Rather than undergo the loss that 
discontinuance of this sales organiza- 
tion would have entailed, this company 
bought a plant in Argentina in order to 
obtain meat to sell in England. This 
was the immediate reason for the en- 
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trance of the American packers into the 
South American packing industry. 
Thus, while the United States lost its 
foreign trade in chilled beef, the lerger 
American packers have continued to 
supply the foreign markets with beef 
from Argentina. Half of the beef ex- 
ports of Argentina come from plants 
owned by North American capital. 
During the World War the United 
States again began to export beef 
heavily. But this was due to special 
conditions which lasted only until the 
close of the war. There was, however, 
an insistent demand for meat for the 
Allied nations, both for their civil popu- 
lations and their armies, and the 
shortage of ships made it necessary to 
use the much shorter haul from the 


United States than the one from Ar- 


gentina. American farmers respended 
quickly to the increased demand for 
meat and the American packers 
handled enormous shipments in incredi- 
bly short spaces of time during this 
war emergency. 

Since the close of the World War, 
exports of cattle and beef have 
again dwindled to practically nothing. 
Small quantities of beef are even im- 
ported from time to time, in spite of the 
tariff duty of three cents a pound. As 
a matter of fact, when beef was put on 
the free list in 1918, this product began 
to be imported into the United States 
until the outbreak of the World War. 
One hundred and seventy million 
pounds of Argentina beef were imported 
in 1914! To-day the United States 
produces only about enough to supply 
its own inhabitants. Since the World 
War the sudden collapse of our beef 
export trade caused cattle prices to go 
to disastrously low levels. During the 
readjustment which followed, cattle 
men suffered financially and the cattle- 
raising industry ‘has only recently 
emerged from a protracted period of 
readjustment. 
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The United States still continues to 
market large quantities of beef oils and 
fats in European countries. More 
than half of this volume is in oleo oil 
which furnishes raw material for the 
great oleomargarine industry of the 
Netherlands, Germany, Norway and 
Sweden. The Netherlands alone takes 
practically half of our exports of oleo 
oil. 

Many European countries produce 
more oleomargarine than we do. It is 
said that a single Dutch company pro- 
duces more each year than the entire 
United States. Europeans are frugal, 
thrifty people in their eating habits, 
and no where is this characteristic more 
pronounced than in Denmark, whose 
people import large quantities of oleo 
oil and fats for home consumption in 
the form of oleomargarine and export 
large quantities of butter to England. 


Exports or Pork AND LARD 


Our foreign trade in pork products 
was important even in early colonial 
times. Later—in the days before the 
Civil War—when the industry centered 
in Cincinnati, foreign workmen were 
brought to this country and large 
quantities of pork products were 
packed at Cincinnati and sent to 
European countries and to the West 
Indies. 

The changes which occurred follow- 
ing the Civil War increased not only 
our exports of cattle and beef, but also 
of pork products. During the period 
1870 to 1900 these conditions favored 
the rapid development of our foreign 
trade in pork and lard; following 1900, 
the regulatory policies inaugurated by 
importing nations and competition 
with Denmark—and to a lesser degree 
with Canada—caused our exports to 
decline. The table above shows this 
decline clearly. 

With reference to the period 1870- 
1900, although the development of 


Fiscal Exports of All 

Years Pork Products 
1870 .. 99,000,000 Ibs 
1880.. ... 1,281,000,000 “ 
1890 . 1,160,000,000 “ 
1899". 1,678,000,000 “ 
1910.. 707,000,000 “ 
1914. ... 922,000,000 “ 
1823 .... 1,824,000,000 “ 
1925 .. 1,418,000,000 “ 





* Year of largest pork exports prior to the 
World War. 


refrigeration did not revolutionize our 
exports of pork to the same degree as of 
beef, it did permit the exportation of 
frozen pork and of bacon and hams of a 
milder cure than had previously been 
possible. ‘The increase in our pork ex- 
ports was even more rapid than in beef, 
as reference to the foregoing table 
shows. Our pork and lard found a 
ready sale in practically all of the in- 
dustrial European nations, and in the 
West Indies, Mexico and Central 
America as well. We were perticularly 
successful in cultivating the British 
market and developed a good bacon 
trade with this country. Competition 
from other nations was not keen and we 
supplied about four-fifths of the total 
pork entering international trade. 
Following 1900 our pork exports de- 
clined steadily. Probably the most 
important factor in bringing about this 
decline was the tendency of the Euro- 
pean governments to inaugurate pol- 
icies designed to encourage the home 
production of pork products. In Ger- 
many, and to a lesser degree in France, 
authorities urged the production of 
hogs in the place of sheep and beef 
cattle, with the result that the number 
of hogs in these countries steadily in- 
creased. In 1914 Germany had about 
twenty-five million hogs, and France, 
about seven million. Home produc- 
tion was also fostered by the erection 
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of tariff barriers designed to keep out 
imported pork. Even England, which 
has always encouraged the importation 
of food products, practically excluded 
frozen pork. 

It is significant that, despite these 
regulative methods, the volume of our 
lard exports did not materially decline. 
European countries were unable to sup- 
ply the demand for fats, even under a 
policy of increasing hog production, 
because the European hog—fed upon 


beet pulp, potatoes, small grains, and’ 


dairy by-products—does not yield a 
large quantity of lard. Consequently, 
as meat consumption became more re- 
stricted, people purchased lard in larger 
quantities in order to supply their 
need for energy producing foods. In 
Germany, for example, lard is used as 
a spread for bread. Thus, while our 
total pork exports declined from 1678 
million pounds in 1899, to about 900 
million pounds in 1914, the proportion 
of lard to the total, increased from 
forty-two per cent to fifty-two per cent 
during the interval. One-third of our 
total lard production was exported. 

It was also during this period that 
Denmark succeeded in becoming an 
important factor in the British bacon 
trade. This will be discussed in detail 
later. 

During the World War, our exports 
of pork products experienced the same 
enormous increase as our exports of 
beef. Even though our lard exports 
declined—due to the loss of our Central 
European market—total exports of 
pork rose to unprecedented levels when 
the burden of supplying the Allied 
armies devolved upon America. Our 
volume of pork exports was more than 
twice as large during 1918 as before the 
war; in 1919, when the task of feeding 
the war-wasted nations began, three 
times larger. 

The first effect of the inevitable 
readjustment following the war was the 


curtailment of foreign purchases, but 
the war-time decrease of hog raising in 
Europe created a demand for American 
pork products even in spite of financial 
distress. Lard exports steadily in- 
creased. Successively large corn crops 
in the United States again encouraged 
hog production, and with lower hog 
prices, foreign nations began buying 
heavily. In 1923 our pork exports be- 
came as large as in 1918 and lard ex- 
ports were more than twice as heavy as 
during the five years preceding the war. 
The presence of this enormous foreign 
market undoubtedly stabilized domes- 
tic hog prices. 

Since 1928 hog production has de- 
clined sharply in the United States. 
High corn prices, due to a short corn 
crop, and low hog prices, due to the 
enormous supply, caused farmers to 
curtail hog raising. In 1925 exports 
were smaller than in any year since 
1915, but they still continue larger 
than before the war. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PORK EXPORTS 

Asthe preceding discussion indicates, 
the United States is now chiefly im- 
portant as an exporter of pork and lard. 
Although from eighty-five to ninety per 
cent of our pork production is consumed 
at home, we contribute nearly three- 
fourths of the international trade in all 
pork products and more than nine- 
tenths of the world trade in lard. In 
recent years fully one-half (or more) of 
our export volume has consisted of 
lard. Bacon, hams and shoulders are 
other important items. These three 
products comprise four-fifths of the 
total. 

Our foreign pork trade may be 
roughly divided as follows: trade with | 
Great Britain, trade with Continental 
Europe, and trade with the West 
Indies. Trade with other parts of the 
world is unimportant. Our most im- 
portant customer is Great Britain, who 
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takes fully two-fifths of our total pork 
exports. England is the greatest mar- 
ket for bacon, hams and shoulders, and 
is the second largest importer of lard. 

Germany takes about one-third of 
our lard exports and is an important 
market for pork fat. Cuba imports 
large quantities of lard, bacon, highly 
seasoned hams, and is our most im- 
portant foreign market for sausage. 
The Netherlands, cur most important 
purchaser of beef oils, also takes large 
quantities of pork. 

The following table shows the pro- 
portion of our total pork exports taken 
by the various nations in 1923: (More 
than sixty per cent went to the United 
Kingdom and Germany.) 


Proportion or U, S. Toran PORK Exports 
Bovucut py Various Nations In 1923 


United Kingdom 88 3 per cent 
Germany.. gag“ " 
Cuba . . io oR 
Netherlands . .. 3 ...... 62“ “ 
Belgium E i 
Italy . ss“ “ 
Canada. go * = 
France e 
Norway .. i k: 
Sweden. ... . . .. a = 
Other countries.. . ... 868.8 “ 


COMPETITION WITH DENMARK 


One of the greatest problems in 
marketing meat products abroad is to 
satisfy the different tastes of foreign 
purchasers. Nowhere are tastes more 
exacting or harder to suit than in Great 
Britain. The British people demand 
pork from hogs that are not too 
fat. Hams, shoulders, and lard from 
American hogs find general acceptance 
in the British market, but we have 
difficulty in meeting the Britisher’s 
bacon taste. He likes a much milder 
cure than we do in America, and it is 
difficult to ship mild-cured bacon over- 


seas. 
Besides the difficulties mentioned 
above, the American packers have had 


to face competition with Denmark, 
which for many years has made a 
specialty of cultivating the British ba- 
con market. The Danes early saw the 
possibilities of using the by-products of 
their dairy industry es a principal feed 
for producing hogs of the ideal English 
bacon type. Their nearness to the 
British market was another factor in 
their favor. 

It was largely as a result of Danish 
competition that our bacon exports 
steadily declined after 1900. In 1900 
bacon comprised thirty-six per cent of 
our total pork exports; by 1914 it com- 
prised only twenty-one per cent of the 
total. In 1900 we supplied more than 
half of the bacon imports of the United 
Kingdom; by 1914 our proportion had 
shrunk to thirty-seven per cent and 
that of Denmark had risen to fifty- 
three per cent. 

During the World War, because 
of its location between the opposing 
forces, Denmark was practically elim- 
inated from the British market, and 
because of delays in shipping, even the 
American bacon had to be given a 
harder and more salty cure than the 
British had preferred before the war. 
This bacon was prepared according to 
British Food Ministry specifications, 
however. After the Armistice. Amer- 
ican packers resumed shipment of mild- 
cured bacon to England, but unfortu- 
nately a shortage of shipping developed 
during the summer of 1919, bacon 
prices rose, and the English Government 
resumed war-time purchase and con- 
trol. Heavy arrivals of American 
bacon during the hot summer months, 
shortage of storage space, port con- 
gestion, dock strikes, etc., combined 
to affect the quality of the mild- 
cured American bacon when it was 
finally marketed by the English Gov- 
ernment. The reputation of American 
bacon, already affected by the neces- 
sity of a hard cure during the war, 
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suffered even more, and British con- 
sumers became prejudiced against it, 
assuming that the American packers 
had sold inferior bacon to the British 
Ministry of Food. This prejudice has 
been gradually dying out. 

This unfortunate experience of the 
-American packers, no doubt, had much 
to do with the rapid recovery cf 
Denmark, which to-day again supplies 
the British market with half its bacon 
requirements. 

Conditions in Denmark, however, 
differ markedly from those in the 
United States. Two-thirds of the 
Danish pork production goes to the 
United Kingdom, while in the United 
States nearly ninety per cent of our 
pork production is consumed at home. 
Not more than five per cent of our pork 
is marketed in England. Furthermore, 
the American, fat, corn-fed hog admi- 
rably suits the demands of our domestic 
market, as well as most of the demands 
of foreign markets. It is the hog of 
greatest general utility, because the 
world needs lard more than it does lean 
bacon.’ Much can be done, however, 
in our northern dairy states and small 
grain sections to develop a bacon type 
hog, suitable for the British bacon 
trade. By following the example of 
Canada, who has strengthened her 
position in the English market by 
careful attention to bacon type hogs, 
the United States can regain some of 
the trade it has lost. At the present 
time we supply only a fourth of the 
British bacon requirements, but as 
British prejudice disappears, by ag- 
gressive merchandising, we can no 
doubt strengthen our position in this 
important market. 


Pork Exports & tan PRODUCTION & 
Price or Hoes 


Our foreign market for pork products 
undoubtedly enables American farmers 
to raise a larger number of hogs than 


could otherwise be marketed at a 
profit. Since 1919, the average volume 
of our pork and lard exports has been 
equivalent to the weight of more than 
eleven million hogs. Since our exports 
consist principally of bacon, hams and 
lard, the export market is even more 
vital to the present scale of hog pro- 
duction than the above figures indicate. 
For example, one-third of our lard 
production is exported and, since the 
war, the average annual volume of lard 
exports represents the yield from more 
than twenty-four million hogs. It is 
at once apparent that if this outlet were 
cut off or materially reduced, it would 
have a far-reaching effect on hog 
prices, and total hog production in the 
United States. 

As regards the effect of our pork 
exports upon hog prices: It 1s obvious 


_that the supply of corn, the relation 


between corn prices and hog prices, and 
conditions of domestic demand are the 
most important influences affecting 
prices. A careful study of export 
statistics over a long period of years 
shows that in years of light production 
and high prices exports decline, and 
that in years of heavy production and 
low prices foreign purchasers buy 
heavily. This suggests that the export 
market helps to stabilize prices in this 
country by taking increased quantities 
of pork products when prices in the 
domestic market are low, thus keeping 
them from going even lower. This 
effect of our export outlet was clearly 
demonstrated in 1923 when hog pro- 
duction increased more than thirty per 
cent in a single year. During that 
year foreign purchasers stepped in and 
purchased as much pork as in the war 
year 1918. This huge export volume, a 
welcome shock absorber, had an impor- 
tant effect in stabilizing pork prices 
and in preventing demoralization in 
the domestic market. 

That light production and high 
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prices discourage pork exports is appar- 
ent from the decline that has occurred 
in our export volume during 1925 and 
1926, as a result of small production 
and prices that have been higher than 
in any year since 1920. It is apparent 
that in years when the pork supply is 
light, domestic consumers bid prices to 
a point out of reach of many of our 
foreign customers. 

Although the volume of exports de- 
pends largely upon price—and the 
usual function of the export market 
is apparently that of a stabilizer 
rather than an accelerator of price— 
this does not in any way controvert the 
fundamental fact that the foreign mar- 
ket is an integral part of our outlet for 
pork products, absorbing from twelve 
to sixteen per cent of our total pork 
production. Its long-time effect on 
prices is in proportion to the volume 
it absorbs. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


As pointed out in the preceding 
section, smaller hog production and 
high prices have been largely respon- 
sible for the decline in pork exports 
during the past two years. In fact, 
at the present time pork production, 
which is now at the low point of the 
cycle, is hardly large enough to supply 
the home market. The American 
people are out-bidding our foreign 
customers and as a result the American 
packer can realize a higher price by 
cutting hogs for the domestic market 
than by converting them into cuts for 
sale in Great Britain and other for- 
eign markets. Only the desire to hold 
foreign customers of long standing has 
prompted many packers to continue 
shipments under these conditions, 
and it is clear that large exports are 
not encouraged. 

In spite of the fact that European 
buying power has improved during the 
past few years, this improvement has 


not been great enough to warrant 
heavy purchases of American meat 
products at the high prices now pre- 
vailing. In the British market, where 
perhaps purchasing power is higher 
than in any of the other European 
countries, the Danes have strengthened 
their position at our expense. Since 
only one-third of tkeir production is 
consumed at home, changes in domestic 
demand do not so seriously affect 
supplies for the British market as in 
this country. 

The European nations have made 
steady progress in rebuilding their hog 
raising industry during the past few 
years. In Germany. present produc- 
tion is estimated at about eighty-five 
per cent of production in 1913, and an 
increase in the latest pig crop has been 
reported. The. Netherlands, Poland 
and Jugoslavia have likewise increased 
their production and are now pro- 
ducing a surplus which they are 
marketing to advartage in France, 
Germany and Italy. Dutch and 
Polish pork products are being sold in 
these markets at prices considerably 
below those asked for the American 
products. 

It is apparent that European coun- 
tries are beginning to follow policies 
similar to those in effect bezore the 
war. In Germany « high tariff has 
been declared which has considerably 
affected our export volume. European 
nations aremaking every effort to make 
themselves again practically self-sus- 
taining as regards meat supply. 

Another factor which no doubt has 


‘affected the volume of our pork ex- 


ports during the past two years is the 
competition of these products with 
lower-priced beef from South America. 
Although total trade in beef is no 
greater, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the amount of chilled and 
frozen beef imported by Germany, 
France, Italy and some other nations. 
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This increase no doubt is in part due 
to the high price of pork products. 

Lard exports have also declined 
sharply, but not to such an extent as 
exports of other pork products. In 
1923-——the year of largest exports—lard 
comprised about fifty per cent of the 
total; during the fiscal year 1926, the 
proportion of lard to the total had in- 
creased to nearly sixty per cent—the 
highest proportion in the history of our 
foreign trade. This indicates that the 
European nations, even in the time of 
high prices, must rely upon America 
for their supply of lard. It is apparent 
that as European hog production 
increases, exports of our pork cuts— 
such as bacon, hams and shoulders— 
decline more rapidly than our exports 
of lard, because the yield of lard from 
European hogs is too small to supply 
the demand for this product. 

The increase of our own population 


wil continue to command a larger and 
larger production of pork and it is to be 
expected that our surplus will be re- 
duced as the domestic demand in- 
creases. This will mean higher pork 
prices. It does not follow, however, 
that the United States must surrender 
her front rank position in the expor- 
tation of pork and lard. Even under 
the most favorable conditions, Europe 
cannot be self-sufficient in pork produc- 
tion and it is apparent that she must 
turn to the United States for practically 
all of her lard imports. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that Euro- 
pean nations are making every effort 
to become self-sustaining as regards 
meat supply. Economy will be the rule. 
Unless European buying power expe- 
riences a marked increase, it is probable 
that our meat exports will show the 
same downward tendency as before the 
war. 
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HE motor car, such an important 

factor in our daily lives here, is not 
in such general use outside the United 
States, due largely to economic reasons. 
But a comparatively few years ago 
motor transport was unknown. Given 
a world whose resources are more nearly 
completely tapped than at present and 
whose people are more developed and 
educated, figures covering motor car 
circulation may reach an extent which 
will tax credulity. 

In considering the probable future 
expansion in the use of American-made 
motor vehicles throughout the world, 
it may be well first to consider our early 
experiences and the obstacles which 
we had to overcome before the motor 
car came into its own. 


PionEzEP, Days 


On January 1, 1926, the United 
States contained 20,051,276 motor 
vehicles; eighty-one per cent of all 
those in the world, end so accustomed 
are we to take motor transportation 
for granted that we are somewhat in- 
clined cursorily to dismiss the period of 
transition from the time honored an- 
imal-drawn to the mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicle. We rarely hark back 
to the days when the pioneer motorist 
was almost invariably greeted with the 
jeering “Get a horse”; when there 
were serious mechenical difficulties; 
a lack of roads, and the need of com- 
batting the “luxury” idea which was 
at first so firmly imbedded in the public 
mind. Then, with the increase in cir- 
culation, there were the dangers of 
badly regulated trathic, the need for 
training the lay mind in things mechan- 
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ical and an infinity of other new 
problems. 

We changed from “pleasure car” to 
“passenger car,” and overcame high 
construction costs by economies made 
possible by specially designed tools and 
machinery developed in order to meet 
the necessities of rapidly growing sales. 

The first motor cars particularly ap- 
pealed to those with surplus means. 
The change from horse-drawn to gas- 
oline or electric carriages was too costly 
except for those who were willing to 
spend freely. Automobiles were re- 
garded, in that early epoch, as luxu- 
ries. Their owners included only the 
very well-to-do and cars were used 
solely for pleasure purposes. 

As longer trips became more com- 
mon, owners not only found their cars 
somewhat erratic and temperamental, 
but discovered that the roads they had 
to negotiate were not those precisely 
calculated to make motoring either 
carefree or pleasant. ‘There were such 
startling events as “‘one hundred mile 
non-stop runs,” in which early car own- 
ers competed for silver cups and blue 
ribbons. Many there were who fell 
by the wayside and a very meagre few 
actually crossed the finish lines. 

To the unflagging interest and per- 
sistence of the early builders, who car- 
ried on with limited capital and with 
still more limited experience, must go 
the honor and credit for improvements 
in design and quality. Tours and 
competitions gradually extended in 
length and importance, and, as a result 
of lessons learned therein, constant re- 
finements were evolved. Better per- 
formance created a more receptive at- 
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titude on the part of the public, and 
interest was aroused, bit by bit, until 
to-day the automobile has reached a 
stage where it is no longer regarded as 
an interesting experiment but is ac- 
cepted as part and parcel of everyday 
life. 

In naming the class of user first to 
see the motor car’s possibilities, and 
early to consider it as an invaluable 
contribution to modern progress, the 
physician, I believe, should get first 
mention. A memorial should some 
day be erected to the encouragement 
given the infant automotive industry 
by the medical profession, for in mak- 
ing a practical daily use of the motor 
car, medical men demonstrated its vast 
superiority over all previous forms of 
road transportation. 

The wealthier classes, thanks to 
their early employment of motor cars, 
attracted the attention of the masses to 
the advantages of this form of trans- 
portation, but the physicians first di- 
rected attention to its practicability, 
the adoption of almost universal motor 
transport remaining only a question to 
be solved by time and the application 
of cheaper production methods. 

In the early days of motoring the 
American motor car manufacturers de- 
termined upon a policy of united effort. 
The wisdom of this step has contributed 
immeasurably to the advancement of 
the industry. The brightest minds of 
the mechanical, metallurgical, and 
civil engineering professions were at- 
tracted to this new and growing field 
which promised almost unlimited pros- 
pects. Later a modern school of sales- 
manship was created, with well-planned 
sales campaigns, comprehensive ad- 
vertising programs of unprecedented 
scope, and a scientific stimulation of 

buyer interest. 

' Mechanical transport caused a tre- 
mendous saving of time—life’s most 
valued element—but it took the urge 


of this, a newer and younger country, 
with a more acute appreciation of the 
value of the time element, to foster a 
speedier growth in the employment of 
motor vehicles than had been the case 
in Continental countries, where not 
only is time not conserved to the ex- 
tent that is true in the United States, 
but where labor is cheaper. Figures 
prove how almost incredible has been 
this growth. Cars in this country in- 
creased from 8000 in 1900, to 468,000 
in 1910; to 2,445,666 in 1915; and to 
the astounding total of 20,051,276, 
January 1, 1926. 

European manufacturers who pio- 
neered the way for our manufacturers 
developeda carfor the wealthier classes. 
Their sales possibilities were, there- 
fore, limited. World traders by na- 
ture, they also sought sales in foreign 
markets, blazing a trail, first by sales 
to foreign visitors to Europe, and later 
to Eastern potentates and rulers, Latin- 
Americans of wealth, and the merchant 
princes and manufacturers of this hem- 
isphere. 

Their cars, developed for home con- 
sumption and used on roads scientifi- 
cally engineered, were found to be 
somewhat lacking in stamina, when used 
on roads of newer countries not adapted 
to their use. The American car, how- 
ever, developed in a country where 
good roads were the exception rather 
then the rule, became competitors of 
no mean calibre in all overseas markets. 

Because of a home demand which 
increased continuously over a period of 
years, the American manufacturer, 
with few exceptions, confined his ef- 
forts to this continent, leaving overseas 
opportunities largely to the Europeans. 
In 1914, the war disrupted industrial 
operations and trading possibilities 
were consequently neglected, leaving 
motor transport needs unfilled m non- 
manufacturing countries. As the 
American home market was disturbed 
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by the war, our motor manufacturers 
began to look to those markets which 
they had previously almost ignored. 


PRODUCTION GROWTH AND Exports 


It is interesting to note some figures 
touching American motor car produc- 
tion and exports from 1910 to 1918. 
These are shown in the following table: 





Year American American 

Production Exports 
1910 187,000 5,831 
1911 210,000 12,254 
1912. 378,000 19,198 
1913 485,000 26,756 
1914 569,054 27,092 
1915 $92,618 71,579 
1916 1,533,617 , 81,184 
1917. 1,838,949 72,409 
1918 1,153,638 47,85) 


In 1914 our manufacturers were be- 
ginning to feel a certain slackness in 
sales demand. The advent of the war, 
however, altered the situation from one 
of uncertainty and consequent worry 
to one of growing sales and increased 
manufacturing activity. 

A pressing need for motor transport 
arose, and America answered with her 
products, supplying the needs of the 
warring armies. During the war the 
manufacture of motor cars materially 
increased and the figures covering the 
war years indicate the growth of both 
production and export. 

With the Armistice came a period of 
reorganization and a general slowing up 
of business throughout the world. Af- 
ter the first breathing spell of peace, 
however, there became apparent the 
need of filling the gaps caused by 
reduced war-time production. The 
world was trading, not fighting, and 
must be served. 

The demand for transportation was 
world-wide, America, with her great 


financial resources and her modern 
mechanical equipment, was enabled to 
turn from war operations to peace-time 
programs in shorter time than any 
other nation. The economies of motor 
transport being recognized and admit- 
ted, cars became an actual necessity. 
Car production increased vastly and 
our exports increased in a hitherto un- 
dreamed of manner. The following 
summary completes the figures given 
in the table of production and exports 
up to the first of the present year: 





Vat American American 
Production Export 
1919 1,974,016 94,904 
1920 2,205,197 183,660 
1921 1,661,550 42,657* 

1922 2,689,378 104,575" 
1028. 4,085,102 315,381 
1924 3,640,108 807,848 
1925 4,314,746 510,000 


* Result of unabsorbed shipments in the two 
post-war years. 


The economies in motor manu- 
facture, brought about by the develop- 
ment of more efficient machine tools 
and manufacturing processes, created 
prodigious economies. Thanks to 
these economies, and in spite of the gen- 
eral higher cost of labor and raw mate- 
rial, the value of the automobile dollar, 
based on prewar values, increased to 
$1.16 on January 1 last, while the cost- 
of-living dollar on the same date was 
worth but fifty-nine cents. 

The table shows the average factory 
value of cars and trucks produced in 
1914 and 1925. 








: Wholesale | Average 
Year | Production Value Value 
1914... 568,054 $458,918,843! $807 
1925 . 4,386,754 2,877,904,888 687 
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With our continued prosperity, our 
home markets have broadened. Our 
higher standard of living has created 
demands not heretofore thought pos- 
sible. The motor car has become a 
part of the everyday life of the banker, 
the farmer, the executive, the laborer, 
and even of the school child. 

Through the possibility of financing 
deferred payments by the purchaser, 
the payment in cash to the manufac- 
turer has been made possible and this 
foundation of the growth and success 
of the motor car manufacturers has 
been extended and made secure. 


Moror Truck DEVBLOPMENT 


The successful use and operation of 
motor transport in war and under con- 
ditions not previously attempted, lev- 
eled many of the old obstacles. Motor 


trucks became a large and growing 
factor in our economic growth, and 
production had to be increased to meet 
the ever growing demand. ‘The record 
of American truck production and 
quantities exported tells its own story. 















Exported 


1918.. 10,308 
1919. 18,987 
1920.. 34,078 
19@1... 0... 8,901 
1922. 14,067 
1988 2... we. 37,298 

ae 40,124 


oeei 74,770 


In the great undeveloped countries 
and in backward lands, there has arisen 
the need of transport which is faster 
than the horse, the mule, the camel, or 
the ox. Where there are no railroads, 
roads are constructed, and roads mean 
motor cars, if, indeed, at times motors 
da not appear before the roacs, for the 
passenger car, ever a blazer of trails, 
has been driven through all sorts of 
ccuntry, everywhere, creating new 


demands for more and better roads. 
With better roads have come morecars, 
improved transport, and consequent 
economies. 


Roan DEVELOPMENT AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


In order partially to visualize the 
potentialities overseas for the distri- 
bution of American cars if road con- 
struction is fostered,.it might be well to 
call attention to the road development 
which has taken place within recent 
years in the United States. Not many 
years ago—so few indeed that the 
youngest reader of this article can re- 
member—our country had but a limit- 
ed number of improved suburban roads. 

Our railroads were built years before 
improved highways were seriously 
considered. We seemed, with our 
slow method of individual transpor- 
tation, not to require through highways. 
What did it matter if every spring we 
were “mired to the hubs’? Crops 
were not moved in the spring, anyway. 

Then along came the motor car. Its 
economies were forcibly brought to 
our attention. Even where roads 
existed only in name the motor car 
asserted itself and stridently demanded 
favorable notice. Better means of 
communication, facilitated by the crea- 
tion of improved highways, became a 
subject of debate and legislation. The 
motor car is directly responsible for the 
improvements in our road system and 
motor car progress has been synony- 
mous with the betterment of our roads. 

Appropriations of public monies for 
the permanent improvement of high- 
ways were in the motor car’s early days 
difficult to obtain. The economies 
made possible by good roads had not 
been sufficiently recognized, but by 
consistent and untiring effort public 
opinion has been moulded until to-day 
road-building activities employ thou- 
sands of men and almost countless tools 
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and machines. In 1924 over 45,000 
miles were permanently improved at 
an expense of $1,181,521,000. 

Much, however, remains to be done, 
as indicated by the table below, which 
strikingly brings to our attention the 
important part transportation takes, 
and will continue to take, in the life 
and progress of our country. 

Who can predict the years which 
will elapse before all avenues of high- 
way transportation will have been per- 
manently improved? And by how 
many motor vehicles will these im- 
proved highways be used? 


but 10,733 miles of roads passable 
throughout the year, and only 1477 
miles of improved roads. One thou- 
sand seven hundred and nineteen ad- 
ditional miles are now under construc- 
tion, and 5931 miles of improved high- 
way are projected. | 

There are great road-building ac- 
tivities in Peru, in Chile, in the Argen- 
tine, in Venezuela, and throughout 
South America. Cuba plans the ex- 
penditure of $850,000,000 on public 
works, the larger portion to be spent 
fora central road throughout the length 
of the island. To-day, because of bad 
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Unimproved Graded Surfaced Total 
96,094 35,279 128,347 259,721 
State. ; 2,202,622 201,015 $39,559 2,748,195 
County and Local : . ids ee ee One eee a (eae eames era 
2,208,716 236,294 467,906 2,990,916 
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Roan BULDING ÅCTIVITIES IN 1925 (PARTIAL) —IN MILES 











Graded and 









Drained Surfaced Total Total 
State Systems ... . .... 5,816 17,836 28,152 
Rural (Reported) Re eee 7,782 14,383 98,472 51,624 








Insofar as road building overseas is 
concerned, the interest and activity 
in one country in this regard is an in- 
dication of what the future holds in 
countries now without improved roads 
or with very few miles of good roads. 
Brazil, for instance, a country among 
the first to be settled in South America, 
absolutely neglected its transport by 
road because of physical and economic 
barriers, now feels the need of an ade- 
quate road system. Like all other 
countries to the south of us, it must 
develop its resources and get its prod- 
ucts out of the interior, down to the 
sea, and into world markets. It has 






roads, it costs more to bring a shipment 
of goods by road from Santiago to Ha- 
vana than from Chicago to the Cuban 
capital by the usual methods. 

The leading markets for United 
States manufactured passenger cars 
and motor trucks from 1921 through 
1925 were as shown on following page. 


Future MARKETS 


The future motor market will not be 
in our own country alone, but in every 
growing country of the world. And 
these markets will be there as long as 
motor cars are being sold. 

True it is that means must be pro- 
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Tur Ten Leaning MARKETS ros Unrrep STATES PASSENGER Car AND Truck Exrorts 
(COMBINED) IN THE YHARS FROM 1921 TO 1925, Inctuusrvy, ARE As FOLLOWS 








First Fifth 
Mexico Cuba 
Australia United 
Kingdom 
.| Australia United 
Kingdom 
.| Australia Cuba 
Australia Mexico 
Year Sixth Seventh Ninth Tenth 
1921.... United Dutch East British India | New Zealand 
Kingdom Indies 
1922 .... ,. .| Sweden Spain B. South New Zealand 
Africa 
1928. .... Mexico Sweden Argentina Cuba 
1924 ang,’ B. South Japan United Spain 
Africa Kingdom 
1925, Canada Italy Denmark Cuba 


vided for financing road building and 
motor car purchases. Those coun- 
tries holding the greatest store of nat- 
ural resources present the greatest 
possibilities. Wherever man exists, 
there also will exist the need of trans- 
portation. 

The motor car, together with good 
roads, produces greater commerce; and 
greater commerce produces greater 
peace, prosperity and progress. 

Naturally with the revival of Euro- 
pean industry and the rehabilitation of 
war-stricken lands we shall find a grow- 
ing competition from the overseas mo- 
tor manufacturers. In Europe, how- 
ever, the development and the use of the 
motor car have been along lines rather 
different from our own. Due to higher 
operating costs and taxes the European 
produces a smaller vehicle of lower 
horsepower and with well-defined limi- 
tations for his home markets. ‘These 
vehicles require smoother highways and 


A 








the constant attention of driver and 
mechanic, a drawback from which the 
American motor car does not suffer. 
The American motor car manufacturers 
appear to have the matter of continued 
success largely in their own hands. 
They seem amply able, by present and 
past records of accomplishment, to 
maintain their leadership. 

Outside of America fuel costs are 
higher; the cost of labor is lower. The 
Continental manufacturers may con- 
struct a type to compete with us, meas- 
ured by cost of maintenance, but they 
cannot compete with us on first cost. 
We, through large home market re- 
quirements, produce in large volume 
and through the use of modern ma- 
chinery, at a lower unit cost, not- 
withstanding our high labor cost. 

It is often erroneously asserted by 
peoples of those countries less success- 
ful commercially than ourselves, that 
the American is solely interested in the 
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pursuit of the dollar and is less mindful 
of those things of greater uplift and 
more lasting benefit. Inthisthe Amer- 
ican is most unjustly maligned. There 
may be exceptions, but, generally 
speaking, he does what he does for the 
pleasure and satisfaction of actual 
accomplishment. 

In her automobile building, America 
produces for the benefit of mankind. 
‘The motor car, which she builds so well 
and in such huge quantities, has been at 
once the greatest economizer, the great- 
est pacifier, the greatest educator, the 
greatest health provider, and the 


greatest means of raising the stand- 
ard of living, that the world has ever 
known. 

As the greater overseas areas are 
developed, as their people become 
better educated and more interested in 
the higher things of life, the motor car 
must continue to play a more impor- 
tant part than ever beforein the world’s 
peace, prosperity and progress. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the 
continuance of the domination of 
American-made motor cars would seem 
to be assured throughout generations 
to come. l 


Electrical Equipment—Present Status and Future 
Development 


By E. M. HERR 
Presicent, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


HE annual preduction of electrical 

machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
in this country now reaches about one 
and a half billions of dollars. Ten 
years ago it was aktout one-third of this 
volume. During this decade the na- 
tion’s whole productivity has advanced 
about twice the percentage of its 
increase in populazion. 

While this improvement in our na- 
tional efficiency is due partly to new 
mechanical devices and to improved 
methods of manufacture, as well as to 
the progress which has been made in 
the elimination of waste, the biggest 
single factor has been the more ex- 
tended use of power in place of manual 
labor; and yet there are more workmen 
than ever, each one producing more and 
earning more as the mechanical power 
behind him incregses. 

Of course very little could be done 
with mechanical power alone between 
its source and its outlet. When 
we learned how to convert it into 
electrical energy, how to send it over 
wires for distances of hundreds of miles, 
and how to use it for all manner of 
purposes, then really began the great 
industrial era with which the present 
generation is familiar. 


ANSWERING Puric DEMAND 


And this is the basis of the electrical 
manufacturing industry—the public 
demand for electrical service for use 
everywhere—in manufacturing, in 
transportation, in illumination, in the 
home. It typifies, perhaps more than 
anything else, our standard of living. 

This demand has increased fourfold 


in the past ten years. New uses for 
electrical service are constantly being 
found, such as industrial heating, wire- 
less transmission, electric household 
refrigeration, and many others, all 
stimulated by the constant improve- 
ments in efficiency of the apparatus, as 
well as in the manner of using it, at 
which the engineers are at work all the 
time, resulting in lower costs to the 
public. 

The cost to-day of electricity for 
illumination is about twelve and one- 
half per cent less per kilowatt hour than 
it was in 1915. Why is this so when 
almost everything else that we use costs 
more? ‘The plant, the equipment, and 
the labor, as well as the fuel used in 
making this current, all cost more. 
Steel, copper, wood, cement—all have 
increased in price. Despite all this, 
the cost of electric service is less because 
there is more of it used, and it is made 
in greater quantity by much larger and 
more efficient plants, with a demand 
of greater diversity, which provides a 
better load factor. The engineer and 
the economist have outwitted the 
market quotations. 


Reasons For CONTINUED GROWTH 


The electrical industry continues to 
grow because it is economically and 
socially sound. Its product is not a 
commodity. It is something more 
than that. It is a service. It has 
been so interwoven with the lives of 
our people and has become so indispen- 
sable to their comfort, convenience, 
efficiency, and happiness that one can 
hardly separate any of its phases from 
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the thought of public weal. Moreover, 
it is sound financially and politically. 
It is supervised by the state govern- 
ments so that the public and the service 
are alike protected; and its securities, 


founded upon these sound basic condi- — 


tions, are favorably regarded. 

Will its growth continue? Are we 
approaching the point of saturation? 
A natural enough question with any 
industry that has shown such stupen- 
dous growth. The industry is now 
about forty years old. The population 
in the United States still unreached by 
electric service amounts to about thirty 
million people. We have developed 
less than twenty-three per cent of our 
minimum potential water power. 
Thirty-five per cent of the industrial 
power of the country still remains 
unelectrified. The central station in- 
dustrial field is at present less than 
forty per cent developed. We are now 
wasting, in the small, inefficient plants 
of this country, nearly one-half of the 
fuel that is used for power purposes—a 
waste that amounts to something like 
one hundred and fifty million tons of 
coal annually. The electrification of 
our railroads has only begun. The 
interconnection of our present power 
system, some six thousand in number, 
is in its infancy and will grow until 
there is a country-wide system, bring- 
ing the benefits of electric service within 
the reach of everyone. 

The substantial evidence, therefore, 
of the things which we know must be 
done, and which we know how to do, 
justifies the belief that we shall have 
to create, within the next ten or fifteen 
years, new electrical facilities equal to 
all the facilities which exist to-day and 
which have required forty years to 
build up. 

There are many ways in which the in- 
creased use of electrical energy can be 
brought about. Lower cost is one way, 
and a very important way to stimulate 


a greater use of this tireless worker, 
always at command, and whose ways 
of serving us are ag varied as are our 
many and rapidly increasing needs. 


RESULTS or DECREASED Costs 


While decreased cost of electrical 
energy will at once increase the number 
of users, in some communities the 
number of buildings served is rapidly 
approaching one hundred per cent, and 
there is a feeling that the point of 
saturation in this country is rapidly 
being reached. The solution is 
through education—not only must 
more homes be supplied with this 
beneficent agency, but in those which 
are now being served, more uses for 
electricity must be found. Not only 
must a systematic way of informing 
and educating the public in the many 
different uses of electricity be worked 
out, but by an intensive selling and 
educational campaign they must be 
made to feel the need of more and more 
uses for electricity in the home, in the 
office, and in the shop. They must be 
made to realize that electricity is not 
an expense, but on the contrary is a 
most potent agency in the real economy 
of living and in household administra- 


tion. 


It is estimated that the cost of 
electricity in the ordinary household is 
less than one and one-half per cent of 
the family income. When one realizes 
the saving in time, the conservation of 
nerve force, and the increased satisfac- 
tion from better living conditions, made 
possible by the use of electricity, it 
should not be hard to justify an increase 
in the budget for electrical service to 
from five to ten per cent of the family 
income. 

The United States, with the highest 
paid labor in the world, is exactly the 
place where the incentive to expand the 
use of labor-saving devices is strongest. 
Here we are feeling more and more the 
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urge to reduce the physical labor of the 
worker, thus providing a very wide 
field for labor-saving devices. But to 
be practicable, these devices must be of 
low cost. With our high priced labor, 
how can this requirement be met? 
Fortunately the field is so large that 
quantity manufacture can be under- 
taken, with all the cost-saving possibil- 
ities to which intensive manufacture of 
this kind lends itself. Not only must 
devices of this kind be made at low 
cost, but as they must be attached to 
the transmission system of the great 
public utility companies, they must be 
well made and so designed as to func- 
tion safely and reliably. After all these 
requirements are met, an intelligent 
and well-trained force of workers must 
be employed. Fortunately our people 
meet this requirement; and nowhere in 
the world have workmen as much 
power—principally electric—at their 
disposal as here in the United States. 
This adds enormously to the possibility 
of a large output per man, so that, 
coupled with the well-known superior 
energy of our workmen, and with the 
aid of a reasonable protective tariff, 
competition of lower paid labor is 
not serious. 

Reduced cost of electric current, the 
importance of which has been stressed 
above, can also be obtained by im- 
proving the load factor of the generat- 
ing plants, that is, by producing more 
kilowatt hours per kilowatt of plant 
capacity. This can best be done by 
seeking out and building up more and 
* more the off-peak load. The possibil- 
ities of off-peak load have not in the 
past been studied as diligently as they 
should have been and as they will be in 
the future. For this work men of 
good caliber and ability are needed; 
and the vigorous campaigning of such 
men for off-peak business will result 
in a sharp upturn in the curve of 
annual kilowatt-hour output and a 


notable corresponding reduction in 
the cost. f 

With the lower costs will come wider 
and more general extension of trans- 
mission lines. The general intercon- 
nection of generating systems tends to 
further economies and reduction in 
cost. 

The widespread extension of trans- 
mission lines increases the possibility 
of serving the farmer and a vigorous 
movement is now under way to reach 
the farmers on the six million and more 
farms in this country as rapidly as 
may be. 

On the farm physical labor has been 
the hardest, as it has been necessary to 
work under conditions of very great 
discomfort. This is true not only of 
the men on the farm, but of the women 
also, who have often lived lives of great 
drudgery. Electricity can lessen and 
is lessening the work in the laundry, 
the kitchen, and the dairy, and reliev- 
ing the women as well as the men on 
the farm of a very large portion of the 
hard labor. 


PROGRESS IN THE FOREIGN FELD 


The foregoing deals perticularly with 
the development of the electrical in- 
dustry in the United States. Electri- 
cal manufacturers in America are also 
greatly interested in the development 
of foreign business. No other country 
in the world has an electrical manufac- 
turing industry approaching in impor- 
tance that of our own. The capacity 
of the generating stations alone in the 
United States is almost one-half of the 
generating capacity of the whole world. 

The rate of progress in some coun- 
tries, particularly Japan, has been very 
rapid. This is bound to increase as 
time goes on, as people all over the 
world are demanding higher standards 
of living and labor-saving devices of all 
kinds. This foreign demand opens up 
a wide field for export trade. While at 
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the present time exports of electrical 
product represent only a small per- 
_ centage of the total production, never- 
theless they may be said to have almost 
kept pace with the growth of the 
industry. During 1925 the value of 
electrical machinery and supplies ex- 
ported was $73,600,000, more than two 
and one-half times the exports in 19238. 
The trend has been steadily upward for 
some time and should continue. 

Our principal foreign markets are 
Canada, Japan, Mexico, Australia, 
Great Britian, Brazil, Argentine, Cuba, 
Chile, France and Spain. The type of 
equipment in demand is power trans- 
formers, large motors, generators, 
switching equipment, radio apparatus, 
telephone apparatus, and wiring sup- 
plies. 

The principal countries of the world 
are well aware of the tremendous 
electrical development in the United 
States and are taking steps to encour- 
age this development in their own 
countries. Many have gone as far as, 
if not farther than, we in rural electrifi- 
cation and are now taking steps to 
promote the consolidation of public 
utilities into super-power systems. 

This will all help to increase our 
exports, as the art in this country seems 
to develop more rapidly than in other 
countries, and as the desire is always to 
procure the latest that the industry has 
to offer, we are able to sell even against 
low-price local competition. 


Export PROBLEMS 


The problems encountered by the 
American exporter of electrical appara- 
tus in building up a foreign business are 
many. He must do what he can to 
eliminate the barriers of national senti- 
ment, which are strong in some coun- 
tries, and he must also overcome the 
feeling of resentment caused by our 
high tariff wall and the natural prefer- 
ence of foreign customers to trade with 


the mother country. In addition, he 
must contend with low manufacturing 
costs, a demand for apparatus that is 
special with him and standard with 
European manufacturers, and the long 
terms granted by foreign bankers and 
manufacturers. 

These are the broader problems, and 
perhaps the hardest to overcome. 
There are many others, but with a 
carefully trained staff, backed by the 
necessary support from the home 
organization, there is no reason why our 


‘exports of electrical apparatus should 


not keep pace with the growing de- 
mand. 


Tus FUTURE 


All this is apart from the speculative 
field of invention, with all that it has 
meant in the past and may mean in the 
future. One who has lived through 
the past forty years of scientific and 
engineering accomplishment would hes- 
itate to venture any opinion a3 to what 
invention and ingenuity may still do 
forus. Suffice it to say, we are striving 
harder than ever before. Our labora- 
tories are dotting the land. Their 
equipment has never been so complete. 
Devoted and able men are swelling the 
ranks of our research forces. Enor- 
mous sums of money are being ex- 
pended to advance the art and to 
cheapen the service of electric supply. 
Assuredly the industry is giving full 
encouragement to the progress of scien- 
tific achievement. But we must do 
more than this. We must deal with 
the plain business and economic prob- 
lems that exist and are a natural result 
of the industry’s rapid and tremendous 
growth. Great savings can still be 
made by devising other means of re- 
ducing costs through the inauguration 
of more efficient methods of distribu- 
tion and simplification of standards ;— 
in other words, by addressing ourselves 
to the refining processes which natu- 
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rally follow a pioneer period. The 
industry is proud of its record. It has 
done much for human life; much to 
lessen the problems of increasing popu- 
lations. But those who have been 


identified with the work see very clearly 
that the ground is not yet half covered. 
There is still plenty to do, and we are 
seeing to it that the men who are coming 
along will besplendidly equipped to do it. 


Handicaps in Selling American Locomotives Abroad 


By E. S. GREGG 
Chief, Transportation Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


OREIGN trade is considered by 

the uninitiated as a form of mys- 
tery. As a matter of fact, the same 
principles applied by our locomotive 
salesmen in this country are used by 
our salesmen abroad. In selling mo- 
tive power to railways, quality or per- 
formance is always of greater weight 
than price. And since a railway en- 
gine is a complicated mechanism, exact 
comparability of design and hence of 
price as between two manufacturers, 
even in the same country, is not the 
common thing. 

The sale of American locomotives 
abroad is rarely, except within broad 
limits, on a purely price besis. Spe- 
cial design for particular conditions, 
time of delivery and terms of credit are 
of greater importance, perhaps, in the 
sale abroad of locomotives than for the 
majority of our exported commodities 
and certainly with great frequency out- 
weigh price. 

In recent sales to India, special de- 
sign played a leading part. India, like 
the United States, is a country of great 
distances. Our ordinary tyres of loco- 
motives are much better adapted for 
service in India than most of the types 
used in Great Britain. We do not find 
it necessary to use the copper fire-boxes 
upon which the engineers for the India 
railways usually insist. Our locomo- 
tives can be run over 200-mile divisions, 
something that surprised the Indian 
operators. Our motive power is made 
to pull heavy trains. All of these fac- 
tors have been influential in opening 
the India market to our locomotive 
manufacturers. 

A second point about our foreign 
trade in locomotives is that our ex- 


TO 


porters find it difficult to sell their prod- 
uct to railways owned and controlled 
by our European competitors. Omne of 
the obstacles to our manufacturers in 
the India market is the fact that Brit- 
ish capital controls the railways and 
British engineers, in the main, run 
them. The same condition obtains 
quite largely in other countries. Our 
locomotive builders have sold practi- 
cally nothing to the British-owned rail- 
ways in the Argentine. This prefer- 
ence of British or French engineers for 
British or French products is natural. 
In the Central American region, where 
American capital and men have con- 
structed and run railways, our locomo- 
tives are given a preference. One 
reason, our export trade in locomotives 
is so small is because American capital 
and skill have not gone abroad in large 
quantities. 

In some countries where the govern- 
ment owns and operates the railways, 
extra political difficulties are encoun- 
tered. It has been said that contribu- 
tions to the political party in power 
have secured locomotive orders for the 
contributors in spite of high prices. It 
is alleged that in a few cases informa- 
tion as to bids of others has been given 
to certain competitors so that they 
could put in the lowest bid. But all 
these extraneous influences are perhaps 
not large in the aggregate and the fact 
remains that American locomotive 
builders, on the basis of quality of prod- 
uct, terms of credit, time of delivery 
and often in price, can easily compete 


with foreign builders. ‘The special fac- 
tors pointed out, however, usually 
operate against them. 


Our export trade in steam locomo- 
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tives is not as large as to quantity or- 
dered as before the war, although the 
value, because of the general rise in 
prices, is higher. Our trade in electric 
locomotives, however, has rather stead- 
ily increased since 191%, when the fig- 
ures for this class for the first time were 
segregated. Table I shows our export 
record in steam and electric locomo- 
tives since 1910: 


power in this country. Of course, it is 
impossible to establish a definite trend 
in locomotive exports to particular 
countries year by year. A large order 
for locomotives may be placed this year 
and none whatever for three or four 
years. Consequently, the figures for 
three prewar and three post-war years 
are given in Tables IIT and IV. 

Apart from the factors outlined in 


TABLE I—U. $ Exports or Steam anb Exiecrrio Locomortrves 1910-1925 


Year No. Dollars Year No Dollars 

1910.. 310 2,404,619 1910 (Not available) 
18i1.. 416 3,953,648 1911 A 

1912 342 3,120,897 1912. 18 88,902 
1913.. 622 6,442,641 1918 38 273,516 
1914. 878 3,526,147 1914 48 437,452 
19165 228 2,115,866 1915 43 324,478 
1916. 799 12,665,877 1916 62 452,324 
1917 1,442 18,243,248 1817. 73 565,859 
1918 1,457 35,889,632 1918. 39 161,453 
1919 959 30,275,728 1919 68 835,978 
1920 . 1,711 53,629,847 1920 64 880,430 
1921 . 1,012 33,696,381 1921 88 2,120,712 
1922 . 376 8,683,764 1922 7I 1,078,207 
1925.. 266 4,421,936 1928. 151 3,814,387 
V9B4. wc ec ee eee ve $20 5,649,456 1924 167 2,243,040 
1925.. naaa eles 362 7,022,128 1925.. 101 812,321 


An idea of the relative importance of 
our foreign trade in locomotives may be 
gained from the fact that in 1918, 14.5 
per cent of the total number of steam 
locomotives produced in the United 
States were sold in other countries; in 
1920, the per cent was 45.0; in 1925, 
1s By © 

Canada and Mexico, because of their 
proximity, and the similarity of gauges 
and methods of operation to those in 
use on our railways, have always been 
good markets for our steam locomo- 
tives. Unsettled political and financial 
conditions to the south have seri- 
ously hampered the purchase of loco- 
motives in this country in the last few 
years. Of the countries overseas from 
the United States, Brazil has consist- 
ently been a good purchaser of motive 


the first few paragraphs of this article, 
our locomotive builders have a basic 
handicap against them. The equip- 
ment of our builders is designed mainly 
for American types of standard-zauge 
locomotives. In many foreign coun- 
tries there are as many as a, dozen dif- 
ferent gauges. Our railway transpor- 
tation is designed for heavy motive 
power and heavy train loads. As a 
consequence, in bidding on small and 
specialized equipment, our manufac- 
turers cannot obtain the benefits of 
standardized and large scale produc- 
tion. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that in the competitive bidding ebroad 
in the last five years the locomotive 
companies of the United States have 
practically never been the highest bid- 
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TABLE III—U £. Exrornts or Evecrnio Locomorrves Incivsrve or RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND MINTSG TO 
Forticn COUNTRIES FOR THs CALENDAR Y RARS INDICATED 















1912 1913 1914 1923 1924 1925 
pored to. | ce a Ne ee 
Dollars | No | Dollars | No Dollers | No Dollars | No | Dollars 
Canada..... 146,458 | 12 | 27,623 | 4 48,922 10,288 | 9 | 26,940 
Chile 16,918 | 2| 4,112-| 42 | 2,126,290 45,264 | 18| 93,525 
Bran. - a hr 973,000 | 4 | 189.201 
Japan. bea) D 59 | 285,105 228,750 | 11 | 78.618 

Spain 3,024 | |: 9} 490,028 19,625 f 
Menco 4,594]. 17 | 51,028 1,452,752 | 15 | 153,606 
Austraho an l l Leer} I] 3110 
Brteh So Africa 22,205 73,002 | 22| 83.671 
All others 94,603 | 33 | 400,359 | 13 | 310/759 117678 | 21 | 173.470 
Total. 273,516 | 48 | 437,452 | 151) 3,314,367 | 167] 2,243,040 | 101| 812,321 














TABLE IV—Unrrep Strares Exxvorrs or THAM LOCOMOTIVES 
1912-14 and 1923-25, Calendar Years 
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Exported to 
No | Dollars | No 

Canada 107; 472,046 86 
Mexico 13; 116,221 8 
Argentana 9,988 2 
Braxi. 92) 1,251,824 66 
Chile. 9 56,981 23 
Colombia 6 40,030 10 
POP he °° she dsars 4 13,780 9 
Cuba 31 ia: 61 
Honduras ; a 12 
China.. .... 3 55,125 20 
Japan 15} 138,611 5 
British India we 1 
Phihppine 

Isla 1 4,922 2 
All others 61 681,215 71 

Total 342| 3,120,397 


ders. In most cases their quotations 
have usually been the lowest or close to 
that of the successful bidder. The 
keenest competition our locomotive 
manufacturers have had to meet has 
been from Belgium, Germany, France, 
Italy and Great Britain, somewhat in 
the order named. Strangely enough, 
in bids to railways not controlled by 
British capital, the British bids have 
uniformly been the highest. It is 
worth mentioning that even when for- 
eign countries are successful in getting 
competitive orders, American parts and 
attachments are frequently specified. 

Broadly speaking, a great improve- 
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Dollars | No | Doors iNo | Dollars | No | Dollars 
72) 1,141,464; 56 822,430 
14 94,801; 61 247,548 
3 65,160 
29 583,858] 37 1,945,094 
28) 743,883 8 907 
7 137,112 107,782 
4 64,335; 11 115,679 
28| 473,494) 33 1,100,787 
13 181,058 1 "i 7 
1 80,000 1 8,150 
61,700] 20] 171,848) 23 26,760 
oa 3 43,572) 16 104,600 
13,650 2 33,020) 11 104,066 
795,742| 44/ 614,386) 44 1,700,340 
3,526,147] 268] 4,421,936) 320 


ment in the efficiency of locomotives 
has been achieved in this country in the 


last five years. Through the use of 
boosters, superheaters, better grate 
space, etc., cur newer locomotives burn 
less fuel per unit of power delivered. 
This increase in efficiency has really 
meant that our railways have needed 
fewer locomotives. As a consequence, 
the builders have been keenly pressed 
for business and have made drives for 
foreign orders. ‘This pressure to ex- 
port is likely to increase. It is prob- 
able that cur locomotive companies 
will compete vigorously for a share of 
the locomotive business of the world. 


Farm Equipment and Export Trade 


By H. J. Samet 
Secretary, National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers 


N agriculture, as in all other indus- 
tries, competition is forcing the 
adoption of modern, labor-saving 
methods and the more extensive use of 
efficient and cost-reducing machinery. 
Particularly is this true of the 
American farmer, because his higher 
standard of living makes it imperative 
that he rely upon machines rather than 
upon high-priced help if he is to stay in 
the profit-making class—and there is 
such a class, despite the depressed 
condition of our basic industry at this 
moment. ‘Gold medal farmers,” men 
who have been honored by their respec- 
tive states for growing 100 bushels of 
corn, 40 bushels of wheat, or 800 bush- 
els of potatoes per acre, tell us farming 
can be made to pay, but that modern 
methods and the use of improved 
machinery are as necessary in agricul- 
ture as in any other business. 

Indeed, the commanding position of 
our farmers, compared with the status 
of those elsewhere, may be attributed 
in large measure to what Secretary of 
Agriculture W. M. Jardine has termed 
“the most impressive development of 
all time in agriculture, namely, the 
advent of farm machinery”!; while 
President Coolidge has credited “the 
marvelous inventions of farm ma- 
chinery” with helping “to establish 
here the first agricultural empire which 
did not rest upon an oppressed peasan- 
try.”2 Not only did American agricul- 
ture make greater strides in the few 
short decades immediately following 
the introduction of machine methods 


1 Address before Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, 
N. Y. May 25, 1928. 

tAddress before American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago, IN., Dec. 7, 1925. 
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than agriculture the world over had 
made in fifty long centuries, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture has pointed 
out, but it has been the constant im- 
provement in such equipment that has 
enabled the American farmer to keep 
one jump ahead of his enterprising 
competitors in such progressive coun- 
tries as Argentina and Australia, where 
land is cheap and labor plentiful. 


Power Farmine—A PRACEFUL 
REVOLUTION 


That the American farmer has been 
able to maintain his position in the 
front ranks, during recent years is, 
perhaps, due to the more general ap- 
plication of power farming methods in 
this country than in other lands. 
Since the advent of the tractor, early in 
the 20th century, the use of larger 
tillage units, allowing the farmer to 
farm more acres in a more intensive 
manner, has been a notable develop- 
ment. 

In some respects, this rapid swing 
toward use of power in farming has 
been a revolution in agriculture, but so 
peacefully has this revolution been 
effected that many of us have scarcely 
realized its full significance. Never- 
theless, it has been the constant prog- 
ress in the application of mechanics to 
agriculture that has released labor 
from the farms, to be absorbed by 
other industries as needed, until to-day 
less than thirty per cent of our popula- 
tion produces the food that is con- 
sumed by the other seventy per cent; 
whereas, only a century or so ago, 
ninety per cent of the people of the 
United States were occupied in raising 
the barest of food essentials. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Perhaps a few illustrations indicating 
how tractor farming has multiplied 
man’s capacity, speeded up his opera- 
tions and lowered his production costs, 
may not be amiss. According to com- 
petent authorities, one man and two 
horses, with a twelve-inch walking plow 
can handle about 1.6 acres a day. One 
man and a tractor, pulling a three- 
bottom gang plow, can handle from 
eight to ten acres a day. In harvesting 
wheat, one man with four horses and 
a seven-foot binder can cover about 
fifteen acres a day; with a tractor and 
an eight-foot binder he can cover from 
twenty to twenty-five acres; with a ten- 
foot tractor binder, thirty to thirty- 
five acres; with a combine (harvester- 
thresher), which cuts and threshes the 
grain in the field, from thirty to sev- 
enty-five acres a day. 

Another way to visualize this trend 
toward reduced costs through utiliza- 
tion of labor-saving machines is to 
compare the expense of harvesting and 
threshing by ordinary means with the 
“combine” method. 


Cents per 
Bushel 
Cost of harvesting and threshing by ordi- 
nary machine methods........ . 
Cost of harvesting and threshing with 
combine (harvester-thresher). .. .. 84 


meinaam a 


19.2 


22.6 


Saving, new method overcld..... .... 


Small wonder that the American 
farmer is demanding modern machinery 
and that the American farm equipment 
manufacturer is building it! 

Looking at the situation from still 
another point of view, it requires three 
hours and three minutes to produce a 
bushel of wheat by hand methods. To 
harvest it with a binder and thresher, 
it takes nine minutes and fifty-eight 
seconds. With a combine, the man- 
labor per bushel drops to less than 
three minutes. 


Even more striking, parhaps, is the 
following computation showing the 
saving effected by producing the 1925 
crops by machine instead of by hand 
methods: Using the 28-year-old esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Labor as to the 
time required to produce an acre of 
corn, oats, barley, wheat, cotton, rye, 
hay and white potatoes by machine 
methods, it is found taat had these 
eight crops been raised by hand in 
1925, the additional cost to producers 
would have been $8,889,222,905, figur- 
ing labor for all crops but cotton at 
$3.00 a day, and $2.00 a day for cotton- 
field help. The time saved amounted 
to 1,482,866,135 days; and this com- 
putation takes no cognizance of the 
fact that machine methods have im- 
proved marvelously since 1896, the 
last year that the Bureau of Labor 
made its estimates. 

Professcr J. B. Davidson, of Iowa 
State College, puts tke economics of 
modern farm eqiipmert in an effective 
form when he says: 


Power has always been in America a 
cheap substitute for lakor. As a motor, 
man is hopelessly outclassed. A good 
husky man is able to develop about one- 
tenth of a horse power. With horse power 
at ten cents per hour, his value as a motor 1s 
one cent an hour. 

The reletion between power and produc- 
tion in agriculture is very clearly shown in 
a chart from Bulletin 1348, U. 5. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is to be noted that 
there is a very definite relationship between 
the value of the crops produced per agri- 
cultural workers in the various states and 
some of the foreign countries and the 
amount of power used. 


“Tf there is a more significant rela- 
tionship in American agriculture,” 
says Professor Davidson in referring to 
the table, “I do not know of it.” 

The extension of power farming has 
also contributed to zhe movement to- 
ward larger farms, to which the present 
Secretary of Agriculture has called 
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(Table from U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin 1348, p. 17) 


Homee-per Value of Primary 
Worker Production per 
Worker 
Italy... 0. 19 845.00 
France........ 37 $0 00 
Germany ..... 55 119 00 
United Kingdom 88 126 00 
United States. . 2.05 292.00 
Alabama. . .. 81 112.00 
New York 1.69 250.00 
Iowa...... ad 3.86 595 00 
Nebraska ..... 471 910 00 





attention. In 1910, the average farm 


contained 138.1 acres. In 1920, it 
contained 148.2 acres. To-day, many 
farmers are handling from forty to 
eighty acres more with their power 
farming equipment than they could 
with their former tools, and doing this 
without any additional hired men. 

While the use of tractors and tractor- 
drawn machinery has been steadily 
increasing for many years, the greatest 
strides have been made during the post- 
war years when farmers have been 
called upon, as never before, to keep 
down their labor costs, until now it is 
conservatively estimated that tractors 
or tractor-operated equipment account 
for at least one-half of the industry’s 
total sales volume for the industry. 
What this means in dollars and cents is 
indicated in the preliminary figures on 
1925 production and sale of farm 
equipment, only recently released by 
the Bureau of the Census.: These 
statistics show the wholesale value of 
farm machinery produced last year to 
be $365,144,000, compared with $329,- 
170,367 for the year before. 

In every branch of the industry, this 
same trend toward the use of labor- 
saving and cost-reducing equipment is 
noticeable. 

A few illustrations will suffice: In the 
dairy districts, for example, the farmers 


are finding it advantageous to install 
sanitary equipment in the barns, to 
use milking machines instead of hand 
methods; to feed silage instead of more 
expensive and less efficient feeds. In 
the corn belt, tractors and other labor- 
saving equipment are found on most of 
the farms operated by the “‘ gold medal 
farmers.” Spraying, which formerly 
was considered to be necessary only for 
orchardists, is now being done by 
poultrymen and hog raisers and others 
who appreciate: that sanitation spells 
profits to them. Similarly, gas en- 
gines are being put to a score of tasks 
that men—or women—formerly per- 
formed. 

So it is with other lines—every where 
a demand for new and improved 
equipment. Indeed, new markets in 
the United States are found, to a large 
extent at least, new uses for machinery 
or new machines built to meet the new 
requirements. 

Yet in spite of the improvement in 
farm machinery (for example, compare 
the ponderous locomotive-like tractor 
of a decade ago with the smaller effi- 
cient tractor of the present day), and 
notwithstanding the increased cost of 
manufacture, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, in its report on “The 
Agricultural Problem in the United 
States” (April, 1926), presents a table 
giving the index number for farm ma- 
chinery and repairs in 1925 as 185, 
using prices prevailing in 1914 as a base 
of 100. For farm products, the index 
number is 144 (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture figure, based upon prices 
of thirty items). 


SIMPLIFICATION Bia FACTOR 


How have manufacturers of farm 
equipment managed to bring down the 
price level to an average nine points 
below the average of farm products? 

To some extent, at least, a con- 
certed effort on the part of all com- 
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panies to simplify their lines, to elim- 
inate the unnecessary sizes, styles 
and varieties, has been responsible. 
This eliminations program, begun prior 
to the World War, was given impetus 
during that period, and has been con- 
tinued since then in co-operation with 
the Department of Commerce with 
notable progress being made from 
year to year. 

Perhaps the achievement of the man- 
ufactures of plows and tillage imple- 
ments in this field of voluntary co- 
operation may serve to illustrate what 
has been accomplished in the industry: 


Implements 


' Walking Plows....... ka 
Riding Moldboard Plows.... . sih 
Corn Planters and Seeders .. . ... 
Tractor Moldboard Plows 


„>e besoko 


terae 


ee eet 


Land Rollers ere 
Spring-tooth Harrows. ...... 
Drills and Seeders 


ee ane “ a © ee ah 


eee? 


ee ee ee ee 


In one item only was there an in- 
crease in sizes and styles, and this was 
due to the improved methods of listing. 

This compilation carries its own 
story -~less money tied up in inven- 
tory; fewer small runs on unprofitable 
items; decreased production costs; im- 
proved equipment for the farms. 


U. S. LEADERSHIP IN Export FEÆLD 


In the export field, there has been 
no attempt to undertake a program of 
simplification, due to the varying 
conditions under which the implements 


must be used, and the consequent de- 
mand for special equipment. Never- 
theless, the mass production idea is 
utilized to great advantage, with the 
result that American-made machinery 
can be offered the foreign farmer at 
attractive prices, when efficiency of 
the machine and quality of the product 
are considered. 

The result is that America leads in 
the sale of implements overseas. For- 
elgn countries are taking American 
farm equipment in increasing quanti- 
ties, despite the fact that the price of 
the machine purchased abroad is 





greater than the price the American 
farmer pays for a similar article, þe- 
cause of the added expenses due to 
packing, transportation, insurance, 
import duties, etc. 

Some idea of the way in which 
farmers in foreign countries are ab- 
sorbing exports by American farm ma- 
chine manufacturers can be gained 
from the reports of the Bureau of the 
Census. In 1921, domestic sales 
amounted to $222,903,000 in round 
numbers; exports to $21,663,000, or 
approximately one-tenth of the domes- 
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tic figure. In 1923, the sales to the 
domestic trade were $312,000,000; ex- 
ports $49,000,000. In 1924, domestic 
sales volume was $283,414,000 while 
sales to foreign countries totaled $59,- 
974,000; more than one-fifth as much 
as the domestic business. The propor- 
tion for 1925 is still higher, approxi- 
mating twenty-five per cent, foreign 
sales last year amounting to $77,900,- 
000. What 1926 will develop is con- 
jectural, but exports during the first 
quarter of this year showed a gain of 
fifty-four per cent over the same period 
in 1925—$25,123,000 against $16,231,- 
000. 

While Europe is still the best custo- 
mer of the farm equipment manufac- 
tures, the country which has been taking 
Yankee machinery in the largest quan- 
tities is Argentina, tractors and “com- 
bines” being in unusual dernand, al- 
though the regular implement lines 
have been selling freely. In fact, 
purchases by that country, Canada, 
and Russia in Europe accounted for 
more than fifty per cent of the entire 
foreign business of the industry. 

The rapid advance of the overseas 
trade in the ten leading merkets is 
indicated in the following comparative 
table prepared by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 





Country 1924 

Argentina $17,945,904 | 816,728,678 

P EEEF 18,748,984 7,409,875 
Russia in Europe 7,249,839 1,820,750 
France .. 5,645,049 7,222,522 
Australia.. ..... 4,600,744 4,699,473 
Italy ..... .. 4. 4,070,871 |. 4,876,085 
British South Af- 

TICR. susare 2,787,831 2,815,153 
Umited Kingdom.. 2,428,264 1,891,285 
Mexico... ... . 2,213,835 1,666,114 
New Zealand. .... 1,613,608 848,111 

No Tanrirr Herz! 


It is of interest to note that while 
our farm implement manufacturers are 
selling their equipment abroad, in 
spite of tariff barriers, all the world is 
free to compete for the trade of the 
farmers of the United States, since 
there is no tariff here on farm ma- 
chinery, except upon cream separators 
valued at more than $50.00. And so 
long as the domestic manufacturer 
keeps far ahead of his foreign competi- 
tor in meeting the American farmer’s 
demand for improved machinery to 
enable him to reduce production ‘costs, 
there is little danger that the suprem- 
acy of American equipment in the 
home market will be seriously threat- 


ened. 


The Export Market for United States 
Canned Foods ! 


By J. E. FITZGERALD 
Assistant Secretary, National Canners Association 


HE stomach has its limits. Every 

one knows it, even the small boy 
who insists on being convinced by ex- 
perience. The food needs of the 
world’s population have their limits, 
too, but the fact is often forgotten in 
discussions of food consumption and 
trade. One difficulty in thinking 
straight is that many different foods 
are available under conditions that 
make for different food requirements, 
and a change from one food to another 
creates what appears to be a new trade 
but which is in reality only a substitu- 
tion. Of course, some foods are better, 
more nutritious, more healthful than 
others, and in the long run such foods 
tend to replace inferior articles. But, 
given ability to buy the quantity of 
food necessary to maintenance of 
health and well-being, most people let 
their tastes decide. Habit and custom 
are strong factors in taste. 

Americans eat more canned foods 
than any other people, more both in 
quantity and variety. In the United 
States canned foods, far from being a 
luxury, are an everyday food of all 
classes of people, used because they are 
at once convenient and economical and 
because they add variety and needed 
food values to the diet. ‘This condition 
results from the fact that the American 
people as a whole are not only able to 
buy all they want and need, but also to 
choose the ‘variety that their taste or 
their knowledge of food values suggests. 

Choice of foods—and the consequent 
change in the consumption of any one 
of them—depends in large measure on 
the two factors of buying power and 
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knowledge. There are other factors— 
climate, occupation, tke influence of 
habit, ete.,—but without means to ex- 
ercise choice, knowledge of fodd values 
may have, and usually does have, 
little influence on choice. 

_ Foreign. countries wizh lower stand- 
ards of living than those in the United 
States cannot be expected to consume 
as many canned food products as Amer- 
icans. They will consume certain ar- 
ticles of American production which 
they themselves do not produce, and 
certain other articles which appeal es- 
pecially to their taste. But the outlet 
for American goods in foreign countries 
will not equal the proportions it has 
gained in the United States until eco- 
nomic conditions in other countries 
more nearly approach those of our 
own country. 

It seems, therefore, that the future of 
our export trade in canned foods will 
be determined largely by (1) the rela- 
tion of the output and productive ca- 
pacity of the canning industry to do- 
mestic food requirements; and (2) by 
the food requirements of foreign coun- 
tries as determined by their own produc- 
tion and by their living standards and 
ability to buy. 

This statement mey seem to ignore 
considerations that loom large in pres- 
ent-day export probiems, such as the 
tariff levied by foreign countries and 
the matter of food tastes and food hab- 
its. The latter are real problems and 
have a very real effect on present-day 
trade, but in the long run tariffs will 
be adjusted in connection with and in 
relation to the domestic production of 
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these foreign countries, while the mat- 
ter of taste is one of education. 

The development of industry and the 
increase of urban population in the 
United States have raised the question 
of the adequacy of our domestic food 
supply in coming years. Has the time 
come, or is it soon to come, when the 
United States must look to other coun- 
tries for much of her food supply now 
furnished by domestic production? 
The best answer to this, so far as the 
immediate future is concerned, is the 
present plight of agriculturists who 
find a surplus on their hands that has 
depressed domestic prices and that can 
be marketed abroad only in competi- 
tion with other countries having lower 
costs of production and therefore able 
to quote prices that mean no profit to 
the American farmer. 

Another example is found in the can- 
ning industry itself, where record-break- 
ing packs of corn, peas and tomatoes 
have resulted in prices which are un- 
profitable to the canners, but which 
caused a greater consumption of these 
products than in earlier years. With 
the canners, as with the farmer, the 
question is not one of producing 
enough to meet market demands, but of 
adjusting production so as to prevent 
a surplus, or of finding additional out- 
lets for the surplus. 


GROWTH or CANNING INDUSTRY 


Precise figures are lacking to show 
just where the canning industry stands 


with respect to the food requirements 
of the country and in relation to other 
industries. Quantitative statistics for 
the canning industry and for many 
others are unavailable, especially for 
earlier years. The best that can be 
done is to use values and eliminate, so 
far as practicable, the influence of 
price changes. Besides, there is the 
possibility that any one census year 
reflects unusual production and bus- 
iness activity, or the reverse. A com- 
parison covering practically the last 
twenty-four years, however, serves to 
throw some light on the situation. 

In the following table are brought 
into comparison the population of the 
United States in 1899 and 1923 and the 
output of (1) all manufactures, (2) 
manufactured foods and kindred prod- 
ucts, and (8) canned foods, including 
fruits, vegetables, soups, fish, milk and 
meat. The values are in dollars and 
these are given, first, as reported by the 
Census Bureau and, second, as cor- 
rected for price changes by use of 
the Labor Department’s index numbers 
of wholesale prices. 

While these figures give only an ap- 
proximation of what has happened in 
the relation of canned food production 
to other factors, they do reveal that 
the output of the industry has increased 
much more rapidly than manufactures 
in general and very much more rapidly 
than the country’s population. 

The change in output of canned food 
staples such as corn, peas and tomatoes 








Value Value Increase as 
. Reported by Census Corrected for Price Changes] Indicated by 
= Corrected 
1899 1928 1899 1928 Values 
1,000 Dols. | 1,000 Dols. | 1,000 Dols | 1,000 Dols. Per Cent 
All manufactures. .. 11,406,927 60,555,998 15,209,200 39,822,100 158.5 
Manufactured food and kin- 
dred products........ 2,199,204 8,524,051 2,971,900 6,618,900 122.6 
Canned foods..........-. 73,970 620,518 99,959 430,915 331.8 
rere Se a, fe 48 


714,798,612 | 110,668,502 
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during this period was not nearly so 
great as the percentage of increase in- 
dicates. The growth of the industry 
has been due to diversification of pro- 
duction rather than to an increase in 
the output of the staples. This is indi- 
cated by the wonderful increase in the 
output of such articles as canned beans, 
pineapple and soups. In 1899, the 
three staples—canned corn, peas and 
tomatoes—constituted a little over 
thirty-five per cent of the total value 
of the canned foods production of the 
country. In 1923, those three articles 
formed less than eighteen per cent of 
the total value. 


PRESENT STATUS 


Statistics on canned food consump- 
tion are lacking and the trend of con- 
sumption can only be approximated by 
the use of available information on pro- 
duction and foreign trade. This meth- 
od disregards, of course, the factor of 
stocks, on which no reports have been 
or are now collected. In 1904 the 
available supply of canned foods as 
represented by the combined produc- 
tion and imports amounted to about 
$111,000,000, while the exports were 
roundly $16,000,000, indicating that 
the value of the goods consumed was 
approximately $95,000,000 or $1.15 
per capita. By the same method the 
value of the per capita consumption in 
1928 works out at $5.20. Between 
these two dates there was a consider- 
able change in price levels, and when 
these per capita consumption figures 
are corrected for this change the con- 
sumption in 1904 works out at about 
$1.37 and in 1923 at $3.62. This is an 
increase of about 164 per cent. 

In the same period exports of canned 
foods increased about 120 per cent and 
imports about 107 per cent. These 
Increases are computed on values cor- 
rected for price changes. 

That the canning industry is in po- 


sition to meet the growing domestic 
consumption and likew-se to increase 
its exports is also indicated by figures 
on plant output and capacity compiled 
by the Census Bureau for 1921 and 
1923. These figures compare the ac- 
tual output of factories with their max- 
imum possible output. The Bureau 
does not give figures for canning alone, 
but it does furnish ar estimate for 
2438 firms engaged in canning and pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables and in the 
manufacture of pickles, jellies, pre- 
serves and sauces. In 1921 these firms 
actually produced fifty per cent of what 
they had capacity to produce. In 
1928 their output was a httle over sixty 
five per cent of their maximum possible 
output. 

The present export trade in canned 
foods takes a proportion of the canning 
industry’s production that varies wide- 
ly with the respective products. The 
Foodstuffs Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, which has 
worked out what it terms a rough ratio 
by comparing the production figures 
of 1928 with the exports for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 of that year, 
states: 


This comparison shows that our fruit ex- 
ports vary from 3.4 to 46.5 per cent of the 
domestic production. These figures apply 
to cherries and pears, respectively. Ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the canned salmon 
produced and over a quarter of the sar- 
dines were exported. About one-eighth of 
the evaporated milk and cver a quarter of 
the condensed milk were consumed in for- 
eign countries. Conditions are reversed 
in the case of canned vegetables, with the 
exception of asparagus. About one-seventh 
of the asparagus canned is exported, while 
for the other vegetables less than 114 per 
cent of each is exported. 


Our exports of canned foods are 
widely distributed, but the bulk of 
trade is with five countries—the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Cusa, the Philip- 


e 
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pines and Mexico. However, these 
five countries are not always the lead- 
ing consumers of the individual items 
in the trade. Three of the five, it will 
be noted, are what might be termed 
nearby markets. 

The importance of the British mar- 
ket is indicated by the fact that in 1925 
it purchased of our canned beef exports 
43.8 per cent, pork 89.4 per cent, evap- 
orated milk 28 per cent, peaches 82 per 
cent, pears 90 per cent, pineapple 43.3 
per cent, apricots 86.6 per cent, plums 
73 per cent, other fruits 71.7 per cent, 
salmon 46.7 per cent, asparagus 12.4 
per cent, beans 50.5 per cent, and soup 
17.5 per cent. The United Kingdom 
is the one great foreign market for our 
canned fruits. 

Canada, on the other hand, figured 
more largely in the vegetable trade, 
taking of the canned corn exports 
52.7 per cent, beans 18.5 per cent, peas 
26.2 per cent, soups 65.6 per cent, 
asparagus 6.2 per cent, other vegetables 
$8.8 per cent. Canada also purchased 
canned fruits in amounts varying from 
18.6 per cent of the cherries down to 
1.1 per cent of the pears. 

Cuba occupied an important place 
in the trade in sausage (69.5 per cent), 
condensed milk (39 per cent), tomatoes 
(43.8 per cent), and also figured in 
practically all other lines. 

The Philippines stood first in only 
one item, taking 20.1 per cent of the 
sardines exported, but it was second in 
condensed milk (24.8 per cent), salmon 
(13.9 per cent), and sausage (6.8 per 
cent), and it was third in beef, pork, 
evaporated milk, cherries, corn, toma- 
toes, beans, peas and miscellaneous 
vegetables. Mexico likewise figured 
in many items, though leading in 
none. 

The relative importance in our ex- 
port trade of the various classes of 
canned foods is shown by the fol- 
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lowing statistics of the amounts ex- 
ported in 1924 and 1925: 


Ch 1924 1925 
pers (Pounds) (Pounds) 

Meat.... .| 15,896,037 16,889,556 
Milk........ a 206,224,758 | 187,762,615 
Fish . . .| 125,828,879 | 122,334,625 
Vegetables 59,984,841 65,360,564 
Fruits . . | 224,312,848 | 268,360,075 
Total. ..... 622,247,368 | 605,707,435 


FACTORS In Forurn DEVELOPMENT 


For the trade in each of these lines 
with each of the important customers 
there is, of course, an explanation, and 
that explanation also furnishes the rea- 
son why other customers take less or 
none of the same item. Each country 
is an individual problem, and working 
out that problem involves considera- 
tion of (1) living standards and the pro- 
portion of potential buyers and users 
of canned foods in the country’s pop- 
ulation; (2) character and extent of 
domestic food supply with particular 
reference to items competing directly 
with canned foods or serving as substi- 
tutes for them; (8) food habits and 
tastes; (4) hindrances to exports in the 
form of customs duties; (5) food laws 
affecting the importation and use of 
foreign foods. 

As already pointed out, the devel- 
opment of a market for canned foods 
in foreign countries comparable to that 
in the United States depends to a large 
degree on living standards. If the 
people of a foreign country enjoy the 
same standards as our people at home, 
they may be expected eventually to 
buy and use canned foods as we do, 
subject of course to such modifications 
as climate, taste, and available domes- 
tic foods of the different countries may 
dictate. So long as canned foods are 
a luxury because of their comparative 
cost, however, sales will be on a luxury 
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basis. Moreover, they are likely to be 
treated as luxuries in the framing of 
tariffs and in other legislation. The 
expansion of our foreign canned foods 
trade is therefore in great measure de- 
pendent on the world’s advancement 
in material well-being. 

While the United States leads the 
world in canning technique and in the 
uniformly good quality of its products, 
it is bound to come into increasingly 
sharper competition with foreign coun- 
tries. In neutral markets, price and 
quality will be the deciding factors, and 
foreign countries usually have the ad- 
vantage of lower production costs. In 
quality the American canning industry 
has nothing to fear. One factor often 
overlooked is that the development of 
the canning industry in foreign coun- 
tries means greater consumption of 
canned foods everywhere, and the 
United States, with its wide range of 
products, is bound to profit from this 
increased world use. 

Food habits and tastes are not 
changed over night. Introducing a 
product new to the great mass of food 
buyers is a process of education—and 
usually a slow one. But every convert 
to the new product is both a buyer anda 
missionary in the educational work. In 
this connection the statistics of our ex- 
ports of canned corn—a typically Amer- 
ican food—are interesting. Canned 
corn goes to practically every coun- 
try in the world, but to most of them 
in comparatively small quantities. 
Possibly Americans resident in these 
countries account for most of the de- 
mand, but it is not unreasonable to 
expect a steady—if slow—growth in 
the trade in this product, whose merits 
are now fully appreciated by only the 
American people. 


Foreign tariffs on canned foods are 
a real and effectual barrier to American 
trade in some countries. In some 
cases these tariffs are protective in pur- 
pose; in others, they are placed at a 
high rate because carned foods are 
considered luxuries and their buyers 
able to “carry the load.” With its 
policy of a protective tariff, the United 
States is not in position to argue for a 
reduction in the protective duties lev- 
ied by foreign countries on foods that 
they also produce, but were there a 
bargaining provision in our tariff, it 
would doubtless be possible to negotiate 
reciprocal agreements that would mean 
larger merkets for various American 
products. 

Canned foods complying with the 
United States Food'and Drug Act meet 
any reasonable foreign requirement. 
Where fcreign countries have unrea- 
sonable restrictions or requirements 
it is usually possible to obtain the de- 
sired changes. At times labeling reg- 
wations and customs regulations may 
cause difficulties, but these are minor 
hindrances rather tkan real obstruc- 
tions to trade. 

Consideration of all these factors 
leads to the conclusicn that our export 
trade in canned foods will continue to 
expand steadily but not rapidly. 
Emergency conditicns may develop 
to cause a sudden mcrease some one 
year or two, but the permanent and 
steady growth of our export trade 
will be founded on improved economic 
conditions abroad that make for a 
higher and better standard of living. 
Such conditions, combined with a bet- 
ter knowledge of canned foods, will 
bring to the American canning indus- 
try an outlet for an increasing propor- 
tion of its products. 


Foreign Trade in Petroleum 


By L. M. Fannina 
Special Staff Representative, Oil & Gas Journal 


CONSIDERATION of American 

foreign trade in petroleum and 
its products and the factors that have 
made it what it is to-day, that are 
changing it to-day and that are work- 
ing to change it to-morrow, invites 
study not only to that section of activity 
devoted to shipping oil abroad, but to 
the: whole oil situation, domestic and 
world. 

Merely to state that petroleum and 
petroleum products exported from the 
United States represent in value the 
sizable proportion of over nine per cent 
of this country’s total exports and that, 
recognizing the desirability of develop- 
ing foreign trade, the American oil 
industry is entitled to due credit in 
making this contribution toward a 
favorable trade balance, is to disregard 
an issue that has frequently been raised 
as regards the exports of petroleum, 
and particularly as regards gasoline. 

The question of the exportation of 
gasoline has been raised principally in 
political circles in connection with 
prices paid for gasoline by American 
motorists, and not infrequently a bill 
is introduced in Congress advocating 
an export embargo. 

In contrast, advocacy of the exten- 
sion of American trade in foreign mar- 
kets is general, insistent, recognized as 
fundamentally sound, and has been 
over a period of the last few years pro- 
ductive of significant results in connec- 
tion with such merchandise as iron and 
steel products, machinery and vehicles. 

Recently, American manufacturers 
of automobiles have concentrated on 
foreign markets and exports in 1925 
increased thirty-nine per cent over the 
previous year. 


But the most striking contrast is 
furnished by the paternalistic efforts 
on behalf of agricultural products. 

The recent Congress seriously con- 
sidered a bill which would have the 
government finance co-operative as- 
sociations and other dealers who would 
purchase, store or export the surplus 
stocks of wheat, corn, cotton and Hve 
stock beyond the demand for home 
consumption. ‘This exported surplus 
was to be sold abroad at world prices 
in contrast to the higher prices at home 
and this loss was to be reimbursed first 
by the Federal treasury and repaid 
from an equalization fee to be col- 
lected on these commodities sold by 
farmers. 

The economic factors involved in the 
relation of exports to domestic prices 
are the same in the case of all commodi- 
ties, whether mineral, manufactured or 
agricultural, and an opposite treat- 
ment for petroleum as against all other 
industry is obviously not justified on 
purely economic grounds. 

Petroleum is probably subject to 
wider fluctuations as regards produc- 
tion than any other industry. It has 
its periods of overproduction with 
resultant depressed prices in as serious 
measure as occurs from time to time in 
cotton and wheat. The export oil 
outlet has its important bearing in 
such situations, although the develop- 
ment of the export trade in petroleum 
was not based on marketing a surplus- 
age, nor 1s this its present most out- 
standing characteristic. 

The proportion of gasoline exports to 
total domestic production and imports 
will be treated later. Exports amount 
to only 12.4 per cent of the total supply. 
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But while reference is made to the ex- 
port gasoline issue, it is interesting to 
note that the price of the product at 
home has been relatively low. 

According to index numbers of 
wholesale prices compiled by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, gasoline has in 
all except three years since 1913 been 
consistently under the average for 
“all commodities.” In 1925 gasoline 
sold only fourteen per cent higher than 
in the prewar year of 1913, while the 
average for “all commodities” was 
fifty-nine per cent higher. In 1924 
gasoline was seven per cent higher, 
against fifty per cent; in 1923, twenty- 
three per cent against fifty-four per 
cent; while in 1822 both gasoline and 
“all commodities” showed a rise of 
forty-nine per cent. 

The main difference between oil and 
some of the other important commodi- 
ties in export trade, regarded from the 
angles of national prosperity and 
security, would seem to be that petro- 
leum is a mineral and an exhaustible 
resource. Should not oil produced in 
this country be used to meet only 
domestic requirements, and would not 
a stoppage of exports result in conserv- 
ing that much more oil in the ground? 
The imminent exhaustion of American 
oil resources has frequently been pre- 
dicted. And there is every reason to 
believe that the itinerant advocates of 
gasoline export embargoes have been 
motivated consciously or subcon- 
sciously by a fear complex respecting 
a gasoline shortage and America’s in- 
creasing dependence on foreign oil 
sources. 

But estimates of petroleum reserves 
in this country are revised upwards 
successively as the drill penetrates to 
deeper sands and into new areas. 
Thus far the gasoline shortage has 
failed to materialize, as the gasoline 
price levels cited eloquently show. 
The first exhaustive study of American 


oil resources! made by the petroleum 
industry is optimistic as to future 
supplies. 

Meantime the export figures for 
petroleum products over a long series of 
years show the law of supply and de- 
mand to be operating to effect adjust- 
ments that artificial measures could 
not hope to accomplish. 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


It is necessary to look on petroleum 
like wheat, as a world commodity with 
a world market, the American industry 
affected by sources of supply scattered 
all over the globe. The development 
of large-scale oil production in Persia, 
for instance, has had a noteworthy 
effect on the exports of gasoline from 
the United States. 

Also, petroleum, like wheat, is an 
essential product. Petroleum as a 
world essential is the answer for Amer- 
ica’s exportation of the various oil 
products. It is not that the American 
industry looked about for a market for 
its surplusage, but that the world 
demanded vital products which neture 
and initiative in enterprise gave in 
abundance to this country. 

Production of petroleum in America 
dates back to 1859, and the United 
States has virtually from the earliest 
days supplied the bulk of the world’s 
ol. An unknown product, the first 
important use to be discovered for it 
was as a burning oil in lamps. Kero- 
sene gave the world light, and the world 
had to come to the United States for 
most of its supply. 

For lubrication, the same is true. 
Lubricating oil derived from petroleum 
made possible the age of machinery and 
the world progressed in this direction 
largely through American supplies. 

In the early days of the 20th century 

1 American Petroleum Supply and Demand, 


1925. Report of Committee of Eleven of 
American Petroleum Industry, 
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the automotive development in the 
United States began to make definite 
forward strides and by 1910 the auto- 
mobile was creating a new large de- 
mand for a petroleum product. To 
supply gasoline to meet the phenom- 
enal growth of the automobile has 
been the predominant influence in the 
world’s petroleum development and 
has revolutionized the American in- 
dustry. 

The world was brought to a full 
realization of the essential importance 
of petroleum in everyday life in indus- 
try, and in connection with national 
security, during the World War. The 
great development in the use of fuel 
oil in factories and in ships had its 
inception during the war. Many of 
the military campaigns were directed 
with oil sources as the objective and the 
post-war days have seen a long diplo- 
matic struggle for petroleum. 

The United States is now supplying 
over seventy per cent of the world’s 
crude oil production. The unequal 
drain on American oil resources is 
shown by the fact that since recorded 
production in 1857 and through 1925, 
this country has supplied sixty-four 
per cent of the world’s total output. 
The figures are as follows: 


TOTAL PETROLEUM Propuction, 1857-1925 
Barrels 
18,467,4938,000 
8.669,929,000 


World. .......-.--0- . 
United Stateg.... ... 


The oil producing countries of the 
world, with their production in 1925, 
are shown in the table on 'this page. 

But in connection with the above 
figures and with the apparent fact that 
the United States has supzlied the 
bulk of the world’s oil requirements, it 
is important to bear in mind that this 
country itself accounts for the bulk of 
the consumption. The rapid develop- 
ment of American oil resources js due 
to the accessibility of the oil fields to 


Easrmatep Wortp PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTION, 1925 





. Per Cent 
Coone of Total 
United States..... 764,000,000 71.6 
Mexico.. .. 115,000,000 | 10.8 
Russia ... §2,000,000 49 
Persa.. ... 34,665,000 8.3 
Dutch East Indies 21,500,000 2.0 
Venezuela. . 20,200,000 19 
Roumania. 16,625,000 1.6 
Peru 6.0 ic esc 9,164,000 2B 
India ..... ... 7,500,000 T 
Poland (Galicia) 5,770,000 5 
Argentina 5,492,000 5 
Sarawak (British 
Borneo 4,500,000 4 
Trinidad 4,417,000 4 
Japan.... 2,000,000 2 
Egypt 1,220,000 
Colombia..... 1,000,000 
France. 
Germany..... .. 
Canada . 
Czechoslovakia 
Italy ..... 3 
Algeria. .... 
Barbadoes 
Cuba... 
England 
Others. 100,000 
Total.. 1,066,220,000 100.0* 


*Authority: American Petroleum Institute. 


large consuming markets. This has 
meant cheaper production costs as 
compared to the expense of developing 
fields in more remote countries and has 
tended to retard development in other 
parts of the world. 

With an oil-fueled navy, a sixty-four 
per cent oil-burning merchant marine 
and twenty million motor cars, the 
United States consumes more oil and 
is more dependent upon oil than any 
other country. On a barrel for barrel 
basis it probably consumes an equiva- 
lent to tts total production. 

The importance of American partici- 
pation in the development of foreign 
oil fields is apparent not only from this 
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fact but from the fact that in the build- 
ing up of an export trade in kerosene 
and lubricating oil, followed by gasoline 
as demand abroad developed for that 
product, the American industry has a 
large fixed investment in tankers, and 
in terminals, tankage, refineries, dis- 
tributing stations and transportation 
equipment in many foreign countries. 

American companies are active in 
many foreign fields, but British and 
Dutch interests have been no less 
energetic and in some cases more 
notably successful. 

Development of production in for- 
eign countries strategically located as 
to foreign markets obviously affects 
the drain on American oil. For in- 
stance, Russia has large reserves and 
under normal conditions would supply 
petroleum products in considerable 
quantity to European and Near East- 
ern markets, as well as possibly to Far 
Eastern countries, which are now being 
supplied from America and other coun- 
tries less advantageously located. In 
the last year or so Russian oil has been 
entering European markets on a large 
scale. 

The same is true of Persian oil, and 
the effect on American export trade is 
being felt. 

As demand has developed, the 
world’s petroleum requirements in near 
and remote countries have been sup- 
plied from sources that could deliver 
the oil under conditions of competition, 
and with the continued increase in 
demand for petroleum products in all 
countries further stimulus to foreign 
oil development is expected. 

Furthermore, the tendency in all 
countries having any petroleum re- 
sources to have these developed for 
home use and for revenue is bringing 
about by degrees a new alignment of 
oil-producing countries with corre- 
sponding influence on the American 
home and export oil situation. 


U. S. PRODUCTION AND [IMPORTS 


The production of petroleum in the 
United States has doubled since the 
close of the World War. Imports, 
largely from Mexico but in increasing 
quantity in 1925 from Venezuela, 
reached their peak in 1922 and have 
since declined, althougk Venezuela and 
Colombia are expected to make up for 
the diminishing available supply in 
Mexico in the next few years. The 
figures follow: 


U.S Prerroteum PRODUCTION AND [MPORTS 


U. S. Froduc- + 
Year tion (Barrels) HEROES 
1918 . 855,928,000 $8,943,000 
1919 378,387,000 §+4,161,000 
1920. 442,929,000 | 103,794,000 
1921 . 472.183,000 | 123,776,000 
1922 . | 657,631,000 | 185,947,000 
1923. .| 732,497,000 $9,608,600 
1924 ... 713,940,000 94,584,000 
1925... . 755,852,000 78,200,000 





* All oil. Authorities: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Imports of oil into the United States 
do not indicate with any exactitude 
the barrelage extent of America’s 
dependency upon foreign oil. Most of 
the oil imported is a heavy oil mainly 
suitable for fuel oil and much of it goes 
into marine use. It has to be topped 
or refined, however. 

The United States in the develop- 
ment of its petroleum resources has 
built up a great refining industry. 
Thus crude oil supplies, developed in 
remote countries, must find their way 
to refineries before the products in 
demand are avaiable. 

The fact that this country has the 
facilities for manufacturing the prod- 
ucts in demand means that it will 
continue to attract the raw material 
and that its position for supplying the 
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world with the bulk of petroleum 
products will remain important until 
foreign refining facilities are more ex- 
tensively developed. 

To revert to the question of the 
stoppage of American petroleum ex- 
ports as a measure to conserve domestic 
oil resources, it appears obvious from 
a consideration of events and condi- 
tions as outlined above that this 
policy would not accomplish the de- 
sired purpose. Such a stoppage would 
have resulted in the outside world 
drawing on other sources for its sup- 
plies, principally on Mexico and the 
South American countries, and build- 
ing up the necessary refining facilities. 
This oil would have been diverted 
away from the United States and the 
cutting off or reduction of imported oil 
into this country would have created a 
deficiency in supply that could only 
have been offset by increased domestic 
production. 


U. S. LEADERSHIP IN MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS 


Total exports of domestice merchan- 
dise from the United States in 1925, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
were $4,818,271,000, of which petro- 
leum and petroleum products con- 
tributed $445,502,000, ranking among 
the leading exported merchandise. 

Exports of unmanufactured cotton 
totaled $1,059,751,000; other leading 
exports were animals and animal prod- 
ucts, $451,652,000; machinery, #385,- 
377,000; grains and preparations of 
grains, $351,789,000; vehicles, $834,- 
462,000; iron and steel, $223,618,000; 
wood and paper, $197,584,000; and 
chemicals and allied products, $124,- 
455,000. 

Of the total mineral oil exports, 
crude oil in 1925 amounted to $24,275,- 
000 and refined products aggregated in 
value $421,227,000, as follows: 


VALUE or Exports or REFINED PETROLEUM 


1925 
Gasoline.. ....... 197,797,000 
Kerosene.. o as ; 88,525,000 
Gas and fuel oil. arses Senet ae 49,045,000 
Lubricating oils............44. 91,060,000 


The value of exports of refined 
petroleum exceeds that of any other 
manufactured product exported from 
the United States. 


Crupe Or, Exports NEGLIGIBLE 


Crude oil and each of the refined 
products are subject to distinct factors 
in export, as well as in domestic, trade. 
While the various products come from 
@ common source, they are in reality 
almost totally different as regards 
factors of supply and demand, and for 
this reason they will be treated 
separately. 

Exports of crude oil in 1925 totaled 
13,000,000 barrels, a negligible quan- 
tity as compared to this country’s 
total production of 755,852,000 bar- 
rels. The bulk of the outgoing crude 
oil went across the border by pipe line 
to supply Canadian refineries, these 
shipments totaling 8,915,000 barrels. 


GASOLINE IN Forran Trapp 


Gasoline exports in 1925 totaled 
31,665,000 barrels, amounting to only 
12 per cent of the total domestic pro- 
duction and imported gasoline. While 
gasoline exports have increased 185 
per cent since 1918, the proportion of 
exports to the total supply has shown 
no marked increase. The figures 
follow on next page. 

During the World War refining 
facilities in the United States were 
concentrated on turning out gasoline 
and fuel oil to supply the demands of 
the Allied armies, navies and essential 
industries. It is noted that in 19 8 
gasoline exports amounted to 15.9 per 
cent of the total American supply, the 
highest rate on record. 
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GASOLINE PRODUCTION, Iwports anD Exports, 1918-25 * 







r 


Year 





(Barrels) 











1918. 85,007,000 
1919 94,235,000 
1920.. 116,251,000 
198l. ia 122,704,000 
1922. .| 147,672,000 
ls 179,908,000 
Mpeg GSO tk a weed 213,325,000 
LI ota: Gaede .| 259,193,000 








Total Prod. Exports 
Imports , and Imports Exports to Total 
Supply 
(Barrels) (Barrels) (Barrels) 

307,000 85,314,000 18,545,600 15.9 
203,000 94.488,000 9,098,000 9 6 
964,000 117.215,000 15,637,000 18 8 
900,000 123,604,000 13,171,000 10.7 
1,479,000 149,161,000 14,157,006 9.6 
4,555,000 184,458,000 20,736,000 11.2 
3,454,000 216,779,000 28,967,000 18.4 
8,812,000 283,005,000 $1,665,000 12.0 


* Authority: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


At the close of the war, export trade 
in petroleum products was badly de- 
moralized and g severe readjustment 
to a peace basis was necessary. The 
drop in shipments in 1919 resulted. 
In 1920 the possibility of an oil short- 
age carried prices for crude oil to the 
highest level in recent history, and 
foreign purchasing was resumed on a 
large scale, while impetus was fur- 
nished for widespread activity in 
drilling work in America and in many 
foreign countries. 

The jump in the rate of exports in 
1923 and 1924 reflects a condition of 
overproduction in the United States, 
caused by the bringing in of several 
great oil pools in the Mid-Continent 
and in California in those years. 

Europe is the largest consumer of 
American gasoline. Of the total ex- 
ports in 1925, 20,570,000 barrels, or 
sixty-five per cent went to European 
countries. 

The United Kingdom and France 
are the largest individual consumers, 
exports to the principal countries in 
1925 being as follows: United King- 
dom, 8,237,000 barrels; France, 6,148,- 
000 barrels; Belgium, 1,160,000 barrels; 
Germany, 1,052,000 barrels; Italy, 
902,000 barrels, and Spain, 674,000 


barrels. Canada accounted for 2,282,- 
000 barrels of the total gasoline exports 
in 1925 and South America for 2,040,- 
000 barrels, 1,012,000 barrels of the 
latter going to Brazil and 720,000 to 
Argentina. Exports to Australia to- 
taled 1,541,000 barrels and tc New 
Zealand 800,000. 

The latest published estimates of 
the total gasoline consumption of 
European countries are as of 1924, 
showing a total of 31,000,000 barrels, 
and in that year American gasoline 
apparently supplied about sixty-six 
per cent of the total. 

While there is no commercial petro- 
leum production in England, an im- 
portant refining industry has been 
established, and increasing supplies 
of gasoline are being refined locally, 
chiefly from Persian crude oil. How- 
ever, in spite of the growing tendency 
to import as much crude oil as possible 
for refining in the country, the demand 
for gasoline has thus far exceeded the 
local output, so that imports continue 
to increase. 

Nevertheless, the effect of the influx 
of Persian crude oil and products on 
the American export trade to the 
United Kingdom and cf the same cause 
coupled with Russian gasoline into 
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France; is being felt and is reflected in 
the export figures. 

In 1924 the United States exported 
8,800,000 barrels of gasoline to the 
United Kingdom and in 1925, despite 
the large increase in British consump- 
tion, the total dropped to 8,237,000 
barrels. In France, where consump- 
tion is also increasing, there was no 
gain recorded for exports from the 
United States in 1925 over 1924. 


INFLUENCE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


The most important factor affecting 
consumption of gasoline in European 
countries is the growth of automobile 
use, 10 part stimulated by the export 
drive being made by American car 
manufacturers. ‘Total European con- 
sumption of gasoline amounts to a 
little less than seventeen per cent of the 
consumption in the United States, this 
being eloquent of the predominance of 
motor car use in this country, and of 
the potentialities of foreign automobile 
markets. 

At the end of 1925 there were 19,- 
954,000 motor vehicles registered in the 
United States. Total world registra- 
tion, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
was 24,565,000 cars, indicating only 
nineteen per cent owned in foreign 
countries. 

The United States has one motor 
vehicle to every 5.7 persons. In con- 
trast the United Kingdom, with 908,- 
000 cars, has one for every forty-nine 
persons. France has one for every 
fifty-four persons. 

The enormous possibilities respect- 
ing increased gasoline demand not only 
in European countries but in Latin- 
American countries, as financial condi- 
tions improve and as projected road 
improvements are made, as a result of 
the expected increase in the use of 
motor cars, are recognized. Whilethe 
growth in demand will probably be 


gradual, it will cause further impetus in 
the development of foreign oil sources, 
accessible to the growing markets, and 
the building up of local refining indus- 
tries to some extent. | 

In other words, American gasoline 
will probably supply a diminishing pro- 
portion of the world’s demand, while 
its actual exports will probably con- 
tinue to increase for some time to 
come, pending the developments pre- 
dicted, probably the most important 
trend in the export trade to-day. 


IMPORTANCE OF KEROSENE EXPORTS 


Exportation of kerosene has been 
an important part of the activity of 
the American petroleum industry since 
the early days. Kerosene exports 
amount to thirty-five per cent of the 
total production. Imports are negli- 
gible. The figures over a period of 
years follow on next page. 

Until the advent of the automobile, 
kerosene was the most important 
product of petroleum. The early 
growth of the industry owed itself to 
the use of kerosene for light and heat, 
and the prolific American supply fur- 
nished these essentials in communities 
and countries hitherto in relative 
darkness. Artificial gas and later 
electricity largely supplanted kerosene, 
but it is still an essential in many parts 
of the world. 

The story of the kerosene lamp and 
China is familiar. China is still the 
largest purchaser of American kerosene. 

Exports of kerosene to China in 1925 
totaled 8,050,000 barrels. Japan pur- 
chased 1,801,000 barrels. Exports to 
the United Kingdom totaled 2,546,000 
barrels. Italy is a large purchaser with 
exports to that country totaling 1,848,- 
000 barrels. 

During the war, production and 
exportation of kerosene were sacrificed 
in favor of gasoline and fuel oil, as 
indicated by the figures for 1918, but 
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Kezosenn Propucrion and Exports, 1918-25 * 


Year 


e.a. e 
s... 
a eee ne ee 


oem eee ie BP wwe 


Production 


(Barrels) 

43,461,000 
55,758,000 
55,240,000 
46,318,000 
54,913,000 
55,927,000 
60,026,000 
59,770,000 


Exports 


(Barrels) 

11,820,000 
23,537,000 
20,881,000 
17,997,000 
21,489,000 
20,349,000 
21,961,000 
20,959,000 
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* Authority: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


since the war the export movement 
has been steady and with little impor- 
tant change. 


Ever Oirr v3, Coan 


Exports of gas and fuel oil from the 
United States in 1925 totaled 36,121,- 
000 barrels, amounting to 9.6 per cent 
of the total American production and 
imported supply. The figures for a 
number of years follow: 


with petroleum. The tendency toward 
conversion of battleships into oil 
burners noted on the part of the Great 
Powers just preceding the World War 
was done practically overnight, £s soon 
as the war got well under way. New 
vessels off the ways became oil burners 
and when the war ended the conversion 
was virtually complete and all the 
navies of the Great Powers are now on 
an oil-burning basis. 


Gas AND Funt On, Propuction, Iareor'rs anp Exports, 1918-25 * 


Per Cent 
: Total Prod. Exports to 
Year Production Imports and Imports Exports Prad and 
Imports 
(Barrels) (Barrels) (Barrels) (Barrels) 
IOIB wee: aau ea 174,819,000 x x 29,642,000 
VOID: operie aidan naawa 181,602,000 x x 17,273,000 
1920 ...... .| 210,987,000 x x 22,538,000 
1921. . 930,091,000 x x 22,955,000 
1922 . 254,910,000 x x 18,479,000 
1923 287,450,000 12,287,000 | 299,767,000 33,372,000 11.1 
1924 aaa’ o, $20,476,000 12,927,000 | 338,403,000 $7,248,000 li 2 
1985... 245. 363,787,000 12,117,000 | 875,904,000 $6,121,000 9 6 





* Authority: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic eee 
x Figures not available. 


The growth of the use of fuel oil for 
industrial and marine purposes is one 


But of even more significance as 
affecting the petroleum and coal indus- 


of the most romantic stories connected tries, the one favorably and the other 
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unfavorably, was a similar movement 
as regards the merchant shipping of the 
world. ‘Thus, before the war—that is, 
in 1914—of the total world gross ton- 
nage amounting to 45,404,000 tons, 
probably less than four per cent repre- 
sented oil burners. By 1920 world 
tonnage had increased to 53,905,000 
tons with oil burners representing 
about seventeen per cent. In 1925 
world tonnage totaled 62,880,000 tons, 
according to Lloyd’s Register, of which 
41,862,000 tons represented coal burn- 
ers and 20,518,000 tons represented oil 
burners. That is, oil-burning tonnage 
is now thirty-three per cent of the total. 
The American merchant marine is 
sixty-four per cent oil burning, the 
British, twenty-six per cent, the Dutch, 
thirty-one per cent, the Norwegian, 
thirty per cent, and the Swedish, 
twenty-five per cent. The world’s 
merchant shipping is, moreover, be- 
coming more definitely committed to 
oil than would appear from simply a 
conversion permitting the burning of 
fuel oil for steam raising purposes as 
against coal, through the increase in 
the use of Diesel engine power. 

World oil-engined ships of 500 gross 
tons and over numbered only sixty, 
with a gross tonnage of 194,000 tons, 
in 1914, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Navigation. By 1925 there were 


608 Dieselized ships, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 2,157,000 tons. The de- 
mand created for fuel oil has been 
largely supplied by the Mexican and 
California oil fields. To these prolific 
sources of supply the British coal 
industry, supplying bunker coal re- 
quirements in all parts of the world, 
probably owes its chief sorrow. Oil 
bunkering stations have been estab- 
lished wherever a vessel puts in. 

In the American bunkering trade, the 
value of fuel oil has mounted from 
$11,676,000 in 1918 to $68,173,000 in 
1925, while coal reaching its peak of 
$82,462,000 in 1920 declined in 1925 to 
$28,898,000. The changed situation 
is shown by the figures below. 

In the direct export trade, as dis- 
tinguished from the bunkering trade, 
the chief demand for American fuel oil 
comes from the nitrate industry in 
Chile and the sugar centrals in Cuba. 
In 1925 5,084,000 barrels were shipped 
to Chile and 38,800,000 to Cuba. 
Some of this was probably bunker oil, 
but the bulk was for the industries 
mentioned. Exports to Canada to- 
taled 4,526,000 barrels and to the 
United Kingdom, 4,405,000 barrels. 


Exrorts oF LusricatTing Ons 


Exports of lubricating oils in 1925 
totaled 9,698,000 barrels, representing 


Fuer On, anp Coan Lanen on Visseis Excacep mw Forman Trane * 


Year Fuel Oil Coal 
Barrels Value Tons Value 

LOIB se: oes Se weedy So eed Boke 6,608,043 $11,676,053 5,582,175 $29,868,023 
aED E. 2tea nies eed Wes 14,081,356 29,383,438 7,342,734 48,205,675 
LOO ics nandaan eeann Oe 26,834,888 66,679,056 9,362,178 82,461,518 
aKa lee. Saou bsedsa oh) aes 27,076,188 57,188,282 7,647,618 52, 277,668 
Teo oc’ acca. E A E E $1,692,201 43,677,579 4,120,207 27,912,957 
1923.. $7,581,845 52,204,729 4,547,843 $1,469,788 
1924.. 48,327,775 $7,972,815 8,982,511 22,883,293 
J925- aa 8 Ma ohn E aaea 42,826,726 68,173,416 4,344,215 


23,397,831 


* Authority: Buregu of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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81.8 per cent of the total American 
production. The figures over a period 
of years appear below. 

The most significant development 
affecting foreign lubricating oil trade 
is the expansion of the use of the 
automobile. 


Tue TANKER IN ForEIGN TRADE 


In the export field the tank ship 
plays a major part. Tanker routes 
connect all markets with supplies, as 
well as all oil fields, no matter how 
remote, with refining facilities. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Navigation (reports covering vessels of 
500 gross tons and over) there were 
320 steam and gas tank vessels with an 
aggregate tonnage of 1,852,000 tons 


in service in the world in 1914. In 
1925 the number had increased to 961 
with an aggregate tonnage of 5,157,000 
tons. 

An interesting phase in connection 
with the tanker is that oil has made 
the Panama Canal a paying invest- 
ment and has contributed to the Suez 
Canal’s prosperity in a striking way. 

The development of large production 
in California in 1923 and 1924 resulted 
in a heavy movement of the California 
oil through the Panama Canal destined 
for Gulf and Atlantic American ports 
and for foreigr points. The opening 
of the Persian oil fields and the increase 
in shipments from Persia in the last 
few years is the factor that has favored 
the Suez. 


Lus2zicatine Ou. PRODUCTION AND Exports, 1918-25 * 


Year 


Production 


exports Per Cent Exports 


to Prod. 
(Barrels) (Barrels) 
1918 .... 20,035,000 6,165,000 80.8 
1919 ..... 20,161,000 6,598,000 32.7 
M020 tes SS. SSS) 000 em 24,922,000 9,643,000 38 7 
AUET, & E a 20,901,000 6,940,000 33.2 
1922 28,804,000 7,940,000 34.1 
TORS aasa tw. Awe ed Shae a 26,128 .000 8,370,000 32 0 
1924 27,499,000 9,104,000 33.1 
1925 . 30,977,000 9,698,000 31.8 


* Authority. U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The Motion Picture Industry 


By WILLIAM A. JOHNSTON 
Editor, Motion Picture News 


HE show business—legitimate, 
vaudeville, carnival, etc.,—has 
always been looked upon by business 
men as a little world of its own, quite 
apart from the regular paths of trades. 
With the advent of the motion picture, 
however, a genuine industry has taken 
root and form, and it has become one 
of no mean dimensions. 

In structure this industry is like any 
other. It has its manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers, called, respectively, 
producers, distributors and exhibitors. 
Advertising and selling are important 
functions. Altogether it has all the 
economic law and order of the indus- 
tries of staple products. 

To-day, upwards of 7,000,000 per- 
sons attend daily the motion picture 
theatres of the United States. This 
would indicate an appeal to at least 
fifty per cent of the population. With 
many families the expenditure for 
motion pictures is a considerable, if 
unknown, part of the yearly budget. 
The fact is that the motion picture has 
become quite generally a necessity, 
though paid for somewhat loosely, like 
a luxury. 

The average price of picture theatre 
admissions is around twenty-eight 
cents. We can figure, then, on a 
daily box-office intake in this country 
of $2,000,000. 

Taking into consideration those 
states and localities where theatres 
are closed on Sundays, we can figure a 
yearly total for the picture theatre box 
office of approximately $650,000,000. 
This is for the United States and Can- 
ada only. The total daily receipts of 
motion picture theatres throughout 
the world exceed a billion dollars a 


year. The American producer sup- 
plies upwards of eighty-five per cent of 
the pictures shown in the theatres of 
all foreign countries. This is the one 
American manufacturing industry 
which takes precedence to such an 
extent in foreign trade. 

We will treat of the foreign field a 
little later. In the meantime, we can 
but visualize the structure of the in- 
dustry by considering separately its 
three branches—~production, distribu- 
tion and exhibition—or manufactur- 
ing, jobbing and retailing. 


Tar PRODUCER 


The product of the industry may be 
divided into two kinds: long and short 
subjects. 

Long subjects comprise the so-called 
feature photoplays of five reels or more 
in length. Short subjects, limited to 
two reels, consist of comedies, news 
reels, cartoons, travelogues, and novel- 
ties of various kinds. Producers, for 
the most part, specialize in either of 
these two fields of work. 

Each year over 700 feature photo- 
plays are produced, which is close to 
one-third in excess of the market de- 
mand here and abroad. The produc- 
tion cost varies all the way from five 
thousand to over a million dollars per 
picture. These are the extremes. So- 
called “western” dramas, consisting 
largely of out-door settings, cost gener- 
ally from $10,000 to $60,000. Program 
features in general] cost from $60,000 to 
over $200,000. By “program” I mean 
the regular, week in and out, feature 
pictures of the theatre program as 
distinguished from “special” pictures. 

The term “special” is a relative one. 
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A producer whose regular output is | 


done at an economical figure may 
classify “specials” as a small group of 
pictures costing considerably more and 
noticeable on account of star and story 
values. Another company whose av- 
erage cost is as high as these aforesaid 
“specials” will put in this class—or try 
to—its pictures casting around or above 
a half million dollars. The cost, of 
course, does not determine the “‘spe- 
cial” value. Expensive hopes to this 
end sometimes fail, and the pic- 
ture finally goes forth as a regular, or 
program release, along with its less pre- 
tentious brethren. 

When “specials,” however, prove 
exceptional, as well as exceptionally 
expensive, they are lifted out of the 
regular channels of distribution. ‘They 
are given New York premières, consist- 
ing of long runs at legitimate play- 
houses at two dollar top prices. Then 


they go to the other large cities, and , 


after this period, as much as a year, 
they are released to the picture theatres 
starting in with runs of two weeks at 
the large city houses and then through- 
out the lesser cities and towns, achiev- 
ing, in the case of “The Covered 
Wagon,” bookings of over 12,000 
(about the saturation point, since there 
are less than 15,000 picture theatres in 
the country). 

The “road show” idea originated 
with “Quo Vadis,” which opened at the 
Astor Theatre in New York in 1914. 
The more perfect working of the 
scheme, however, came with ‘“‘The 
Birth of a Nation,” twelve road com- 
panies of which were netting at one 
time as much as $90,000 a week. A 
road company of a picture at that time 
consisted of an advance agent, an 
orchestra, sets, and projection machine 
and operator (since ‘the legitimate 
theatres then were not so equipped). 

It is mteresting to note that the 
production cost of “The Birth of a 


Nation,” although considered outra- 
geous at the time, was less than that of 
an ordinary program picture to-day. 
Two photoplays of these earlier days, 
“Stop Thief” and “Officer 666,” made 
from successful plays and with the best 
talent obtainable in the way of cast and 
direction, cost less than the cheapest 
feature made to-day. 

Reverting, for a moment, to the 
“special” picture, it is necessary, where 
the production cost is high, to give it 
such special handling (as the road show 
scheme) in order to make it pay. A 
gross of $350,000 for the producer and 
distributor is a high one, especially as 
an average for an output of forty to 
eighty pictures a year. Only the very 
good box-office pictures will go as high 
as $500,000. It will therefore be seen 
that when a picture costs over $500,- 
000, and frequently they cost above 
$1,000,000, said picture must be sold to 
the public in a way entirely different 
from the run of product; for out of the 
gross rentals must be paid cost of 
production and the very high cost of 
distribution, including advertising and 
selling. 

High production cost to-day is a 


_serious menace. It is, in fact, the 


bugbear of the business. ‘Those large 
production and distributing companies 
which also own and operate theatres 
would be quite happv to have these 
theatres only and let someone else 
worry about pictures and production 
costs. But they have the job to do. 
In the early days of feature production 
there were plenty of free lance, or 
independent producers. Now they 
have all but disappeared. The big 
studios of Hollywood—where produc- 
tion is confined outside of three or four 
studios in New York—represent in- 
vestments of millions of dollars. The 
plants are huge and comprehensive. 
The payrolls of the largest run around 
$100,000 a week. Big organization 
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and capital are required to-day to give 
assured quantity and quality in picture 
production. 

High production cost is due to these 
major factors: 


(1) Non-productive overhead. 

(2) Excessive salaries to featured 
players. 

(8) Expensive sets and locations, 


to achieve sensational ef- 
fects, or realism. 


To the outsider, the heavy costs 
seem not only scandalous, but correct- 
ible. ‘To which the insider replies: 
“try and change them!” 

There are some splendid jobs open 
in production circles for those who can 
effect sweeping economies. But the 
chances are that the captains of other 
industries would fail miserably if they 
tried to make mills and factories out of 
picture studios. Picture-making is 
wholly creative, the end, without which 
nothing, being the capture of the public 
fancy. To standardize pictures is to 
make them dull and so deplete the 
box-office. It is a well-known fact in 
the show world that nothing costs 
too much if it catches on with the 
public. It is the mediocre, though 
economical, creation that loses money. 
Some companies have been all but 
disrupted over the expense of pictures 
which proved to be great gold mines; 
other concerns, which turn out quantity 
films by approved factory methods, 
have had their very existence saved by 
an occasional picture that lifted its 
head away above the economical 
crowd. 

So production is a side to this weird 
industry which is utterly apart from 
production in other industries. Pro- 
duction is the show business, just like 
making stage plays. But the moment 
the prints of the show are made and the 
films go into the cans, then the business 
enters a regular industrial phase. And 


so we proceed to the consideration of 
distribution. 


Tas DISTRIBUTION 


It is my own opinion that picture 
distribution is to-day sadly uneconomic 
and that the ills of production, such as 
high cost, for instance, are due and 
wholly due to this sore spot. I believe 
that distribution will have a basic 
change, that such a change is already, 
if slowly, under way. And I base this 
belief upon the simple premise that 
distribution to-day is not so geared that 
advertising—a great economic force in 
the industry—can work with it to 
anything like its full power. 

However, that is controversial and a 
big subject in itself.) Let us confine 
ourselves to a fact survey. 

In the early days of production when 
theatres were springing up lke mush- 
rooms from coast to coast, it speedily 
became apparent that some agency 
must exist to handle, and book and 
route the films. So exchanges, or 
jobbers, established themselves in the 
principal cities and served the districts 
about them. At first they were inde- 
pendently owned and operated; later, 
many were purchased by aggregations 
of producers and banded together in 
national distributing systems. These 
were the days of the General, Universal 
and Mutual Film Companies, each 
of which made and distributed to the 
theatres a weekly service of so many 
reels of short subjects. 

When Mr. Zukor and others came 
along, with the more pretentious sub- 
ject of five reels or more—a new type of 
merchandise to be sold in a new way at 
a new price—inroads were again made 
among the independent or territorial 
rights exchanges to secure national dis- 
tributing systems. At first these dis- 
tributing systems were self-owned and 
directed corporations; to-day, for the 
most part, they are owned by and for 
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the producing interests. Unlike job- 
bers in other fields, they handle only 
their own manufactured product. Out 
of twelve national distributors only 
two are neutral as to product; they take 
pictures from independent producers. 
Then there still remain a considerable 
number of state rights exchanges, 
handling the product of the so-called in- 
dependent producers (independent here 
meaning independent so iar as distribu- 
tion is concerned). The great bulk of 
pictures, however, are produced and 
distributed by the large producer- 
distributor concerns, who have now 
gone a step further and are also owners 
of theatres. 

Distribution has two functions: (1) 
physical distribution, involving ship- 
ping, clerical work, collections, and the 
inspection and renovation of the film; 
and (2) selling and advertising, getting 
the contracts for groups of pictures and 
then play dates for the individual 
picture. 

Distribution cost runs all the way 
from twenty-two per cent to over forty 
per cent of the gross rentals received. 
A distributor contract with an inde- 
pendent producer generally calls for 
thirty-five per cent of the gross. 

In an effort to reduce distribution 
cost the scheme of joint physical 
distribution has often been considered. 
Two years ago Motion Picture News 
offered a prize of $1,000 (increased to 
$2,000 by the Universal Film Corpora- 
tion) for the best new plan of distribu- 
tion. Some seventy plans were sub- 
mitted. A committee from the trade 
made the award to a physical distri- 
bution plan, laying out complete 
specifications and calling for the crea- 
tion of a new concern to be organized, 
owned and operated by the American 
Railway Express Company. The plan 
was never, however, put into operation. 
Physical distribution is, of course, a 
matter of service and those companies 


who believed themselves to excel in 
this respect naturally were opposed to 
standardization. 

As for any scheme whatever of joint 
selling, that has never even been 
considered. Just recently, however, in 
Western Europe three large American 
companies have united their selling and 
distributing offices in an effort to meet 
an uneconomic situation. So far the 
scheme seems to be working satisfac- 
torily; but it remains to be seen, at the 
end cf the year when an accounting 
will be had, whether each of the three 
companies will be wholly satisfied with 
their share of the sales. 

The price at which a picture is 
sold by the distributor to the exhibitor - 
—-the rental price—has no uniformity 
whatever. There are no fixed prices. 
Every picture is as good as a man 
thinks it is; it is worth whatever the 
distributor can get and the exhibitor is 
willing to pay. If two theatres are 
competing for it the distributor gets 
the best of the situation: if the zone is 
“closed,” that is, if one exhibitor owns 
all the houses, the distributor must 
either take what the exhibitor is lib- 
eral enough to pay or else stay out. 
Naturally, there is considerable war- 
fare, and a very wide range between 
prices asked and accepted. Over- 
booking by the exhibitor and other 
faults on each side lead to numerous 
troubles which would pack the local 
courts with litigation were it not for the 
fact that, through the Hays Association 
(Will H. Hays heads a group compris- 
ing practically all the producers and 
distributors) and the various exhibitor 
organizations, the principle of arbitra- 
tion is applied everywhere through 
joint boards. Several thousand cases 
each year are thus disposed of. Very 
few cases fail of settlement. The basis 
is a uniform contract, which, while not 
admittedly perfect as yet, seems fairly 
satisfactory to each branch of the trade. 
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In speaking, just above, of rental 
prices; I have alluded to what the trade 
talis “flat rentals,” as distinguished 
froin “percentage playing,” the other 
way of gauging what the exhibitor 
should pay and the distributor receive. 
“Flat rentals” are necessarily arrived 
at by barter. With “percentage play- 
ing,” the value of the picture is fixed by 
its actual performance at the theatre 
box-office. It is a matter, then, of 
determining what share each party 
should have, after taking into consid- 
eration the important factor of ade- 
quate advertising, so that the picture 
may be said to have earned all it 
should. 

As early as eight years ago in 
Motion Picture News the writer advo- 


cated “percentage playing” as the one ‘ 


fair and economic method. This met 
with a storm of protest from exhibitors; 
they were disinclined—this was the 
major objection—to show their books 
to the producer-distributor who was 
then buying up theatres. “Percentage 
playing,” however, has steadily grown 
in favor. I was just recently informed 
by the general manager of one of the 
largest companies that out of his 1200 
leading accounts, over sixty-five per 
cent were on a percentage basis. 
These 1200 accounts, embracing the 
larger theatres of the country, yield 
about seventy per cent of the gross 
intake on the average picture. 

Since 1200 bookings, out of, say, a 
possible six thousand, yield seventy 
per cent of the producer-distributor’s 
income from a picture, it is obvious 
enough that there is a wide variance in 
the rental prices paid by the different 
classes of theatres. In round figures 
we can say that the range is from five 
dollars to several thousands for a 
feature picture. 

Here are some figures from a promi- 
nent producer-distributor: the life of a 
picture is reckoned at two years; after 


that the value of the negative (the 
master picture from which the prints 
are made) is written off. During the 
first three and a half months after 
the picture’s release (to the first run 
theatres) fifty per cent of its total 
earnings are received; in the next eight 
and a half months of the first year, 
thirty-five per cent; the balance of 
fifteen per cent comes in, in the second 
year, from the small and mostly rural 
theatres of the country. 

Which brings us to a consideration 
of the theatres and the exhibitor. 

First, however, a few more facts 
about distribution. 

The national distributor has his 
home offices in New York, and*branches 
or exchanges in from twenty-two to 
thirty-five of the largest cities. From 
fifty to 250 prints are made from the 
average feature negative (another neg- 
ative is made for foreign distribution). 
The number of film salesmen employed 
varies from 100 to 200 per company. 
There are also district managers and 
exchange managers and a considerable 
aggregate force of bookers, clerks and 
employes devoting themselves to ship- 
ping, film inspection, ete. 


EXHIBITION 


In the beginning of the industry the 
producer dominated; then the distribu- 
tor; to-day it would seem we are to 
have an era of theatre importance. 
And we may expect some large eco- 
nomic changes as a result. 

The investment in picture theatres 
in this country is roughly reckoned as 
well over a billion dollars. And this 
large investment is being rapidly 
increased, more rapidly now than 
ever, by close to $200,000,000 a year. 
The public demands new styles in the- 
atres as well as novelty in pictures. 
The attraction, in fact, of the theatre 
itself, is a large part of the show appeal. 
Consequently, it will bé seen that the 
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life of a picture theatre in centers of 
population is not a long one. A liberal 
amortization should be made for this 
reason, which means that a picture 
theatre must pay liberal profits. It 
will also be seen that over-seating 
must, at times at least, exist, Just as we 
have also over-production of pictures. 

But while the number and quality 
of theatre seats is fast increasing, the 
total number of theatres is decreasing. 
The smaller house is steadily giving 
way to the larger and more attractive 
theatre wherever population—and in 
the country, good roads—justify the 
change. 

The theatre branch of the industry 
is now in a third era of development. 

In the beginning, when pictures were 
being made, and the public flocked to 
see the amazing sight of photography 
in motion, there was no time to build, 
scarcely time to equip, theatres. Va- 
cant stores were utilized, and, pro- 
vided a projection machine and screen 
could be had, chairs were moved in and 
a “grind” show began. This may be 
styled the “‘store show” era. There 
were some 22,000 of these places, 
starting in 1906 and reaching their 
maximum in about 1914. Exhibitors 
were, quite largely, of the fly-by-night 
order, moving here and there, buying, 
renovating and selling out. 

In 1914, with the advent of the 
feature photodrama, large downtown 
picture theatres, in direct competition 
with the legitimate and vaudeville 
theatres, began building in all the large 
cities. Although never reaching a 
total number of more than 250, they 
became of such importance to the 
producers and distributors as to con- 
stitute a dominant industrial force. 
Not only were they able, because of 
their large seating capacities, to pay 
high rentals, but, since they gave 
pictures a week’s run and therefore 
needed only fifty-two a year, they, 


presumably, picked the best. This 
selection had a decided effect upon 
exhibitors in the surrounding territory. 
Also, the newspaper advertising on 
each picture acquainted the public 
with it throughout the city and neigh- 
boring towns. So, very quickly, these 
large city, first-run, theatres acquired 
the name of “key theatres.” They 
unlocked bookings with other and lesser 
theatres and they stimulated public 
patronage in their respective districts. 

This, however, is somewhat theoreti- 
cal. Because of the generally competi- 
tive effort to get pictures into these 
“key theatres,” they often got them at 
very low rentals. And soon the pro- 
ducer-distributer began to covet and 
acquire them; and their owners also 
got into the producer-distributing busi- 
ness; and all in all, these theatres were 
in danger of being used as “‘show win- 
dows” for product. 

Their stage, however, is pretty well 
past. The investment in theatres is too 
heavy and their potentialities in profits 
too great to let them serve as cat’s- 
paws. Also, there is the very impor- 
tant matter of the anti-trust laws to 
consider. At any rate, however, the 
still more powerful working of eco- 
nomic laws—-of trade supply and public 
demand—is gradually putting these 
important downtown theatres in the 
shadow of the new, costly and attrac- 
tive theatres that are now springing up 
in the city neighborhoods. Which is 
the third era of theatre building, to 
which I have referred. 

Adequate parking space for the much 
used automobile has had a great deal 
to do with the inauguration of the 
new and finer neighborhood house; also 
transit facilities in general; also the 
fact that movie patronage is of the drop 
in and family order. People in general, 
but especially the older members of the 
family, do not like crowds and travel 
congestion; they like to go on impulse, 
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The fact that the picture is a trifle later 
in release makes no difference. So 
cities like Kansas City with seventy 
houses and Detroit with one hundred 
and twenty—and so on with any city— 
will find this number gradually dimin- 
ished and replaced by much fewer, 
larger and finer theatres, finer in fact, 
in every way, than most of the present 
day downtown theatres. 

This same change in the smaller 
cities and in the country districts is 
even more marked. There, good roads 
is the factor. As one country editor 
put it: “Every mile of new macadam 
spells the doom of the small town 
theatre.” Take any country or rural 
section. There is always one larger 
town surrounded by smaller ones. 
These latter towns used to support one, 
_often more, theatres. To-day, if there 
are good roads to the larger town, and 
if it has a modern theatre of ample size, 
superior in pictures, presentation and 
comfort in general, this town will draw 
the patronage. With a thousand or 
more such theatres, averaging a thou- 
sand seats, and suitably distributed, 
you could to-day, with a sufficiently 
long run, show a picture to nearly all 
the’ theatre-going population of the 
country. 

The change to the larger theatre is 
steadily going on- To-day, however, 
the great preponderance of all the 
theatres are small ones. There are 
about 800 that have fifteen hundred 
seats or over. Less than twice this 
number will comprise the larger houses 
which to-day pay three-quarters of the 
picture’s rental earnings. 

Motion Picture News has just com- 
pleted a painstaking canvass of the 
picture theatres of the United States. 
I give here some brief facts. 

A total of 14,678 theatres is estab- 
lished. This number is about equally 
divided above and below towns of 
5000 population. 
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Five thousand five hundred and 
eighty-one towns under 2500 popula- 
tion have 5812 theatres, an average 
close to one theatre per town. Only 
a few years ago there were at least two 
competing theatres in many of these 
towns. ‘Towns from 2500 to 5000 
population average one and one-third 
theatres per town; from 5000 to 10,000 
population the average is one and three- 
fourths; from 10,000 to 15,000 popula- 
tion less than three houses per city; 
from 15,000 to 25,000 population not 
quite three and one-half. This repre- 
sents a heavy decline in the number of 
theatres in communities from 25,000 
population down. 

Twenty-two per cent of all the thea- 
tres are in the cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over. 

Of the states, New York with 1208 
theatres, Hlinois with 1018, Pennsyl- 
vania with 982, and Ohio with 816 lead 
all the rest bya large margin. In these 
four states, in fact, are over thirty-six 
per cent of all the picture theatres of 
the country. Nevada has but twenty- 
three theatres, Delaware forty, Ari- 
zona fifty-nine, New Mexico forty-six, 
Wyoming fifty-two. The lowest pro- 
portion of theatres to population exists 
in the southern states, due, of course, 
to the negro population. 

Within the past few years theatres 
have been chaining up, and the process 
is still going on and now involves large 
sections of the country. Local chains 
of two or more houses are common. 
Again, they cover a state or part of 
a state; entire sections, such as the 
South and New England, are involved. 
Some of the leading producer-distribu- 
tors are openly after national circuits. 

The canyass made by’ Motion 
Picture News indicated that there 
were some 5500 theatres owned by 
1018 circuits, large and small, which 
owned from two to several hundred 
houses. 
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Tas Forziean FELD 


I have come to the limit of my 
article without space for the foreign 
situation with respect to American 
pictures. This is a large subject in 
itself, and. now one of pressing impor- 
tance, having the grave consideration 
of the governments of the world. The 
motion picture is not merely a commod- 
ity of world trade, but it is a great 
propagandist, materially affecting the 
trade in other merchandise and shaping 
the world progress in all the ways of 
civilization. 

There must be reciprocity. That 
is evident. To-day this country has 
the best of the situation by, in fact, 
upwards of eighty-five per cent. Our 
producers need the foreign market. 
The income from abroad has grown 
from about twelve per cent to over 
thirty-five per cent. On the other hand, 
foreign producers cannot equal Ameri- 
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can production enterprise without our 
theatre market, which has half the 
theatres of the world. Foreign pic- 
tures have not been successful here; 
American pictures succeed abroad. 
This situation has led the foreign trade 
to charge us with a deliberate boycott; 
the lay press has conducted an agitation 
against American pictures with in- 
creasing vehemence. This is all un- 
called for and ill-advised. This past 
summer a German picture has enjoved 
a most successful run at a New York 
City theatre. Out of this single thea- 
tre, not a large one, the producer- 
distributor will take for his share more 
than an American picture will earn in 
all of Germany with its 4000 theatres. 
Which would indicate clearly enough 
that the right kind of picture, made end 
sold with an intimate knowledge of 
American taste and American trade 
channels and methods, will enjoy here 
all the success any picture deserves. 


International Trade in Coal 


By F. R. Wap.EIcH 
Editor, Coal 


NTERNATIONAL trade in coal 
is governed primarily by existing 
and changing political boundaries as 
between nations and their relation to 
permanent geological conditions—the 
location of coal measures and character 
of the coals contained. 

To properly visualize the world’s 
coal trade, we must consider not only 
countries but also areas, as well as the 
various factors and conditions entering 
into the use of coal and its indirect 
movement after use, in the shape of 
manufactured products. The great 
industrial areas of the world have all 
been built lergely upon the nearness 
and availability of coal supplies, and 
by far the greater part of the world’s 
export coals comes from the great 
industrial nations, from the centres of 
manufacture, where raw materials 
are turned into manufactured goods 
into which coal enters as a basic raw 
material. We have, therefore, an 
export movement of coal, not only as 
coal, the raw material, but also as 
a component part of the manufactured 
goods exported. 

Coal in the ground presents certain 
possibilities; capital, labor and trans- 
portation make it commercially effec- 
tive and valuable. 

International trade in coal begins 
at the mouth of the mine; it may even 
be said to begin with the original 
formation of the coal, as the use of any 
coal in international trade depends 
upon the geographic location of the 
coal deposits and the quality of the 
coal. Nor is the international coal 
trade directly concerned with returns 
to capital and labor and their relative 
value; it pays the market price, regard- 


less of the capital invested or the wages 
of the miner or the system of mining; 
it is not concerned with legislation or 
politics. 

The market price at the port of 
shipment is usually the starting point 
of the export coal trade. Four main 
elements enter into this price:—the 
total cost of production and selling, the 
quality of the coal, the cost of trans- 
portation and the return to capital 
invested. Of these four elements, 
only the transportation cost is fixed; 
the others may and do vary, even on 
similar grades of coal. 


EARLY History OF THE Export Coan 
TRADE 


Great Britain and Coal Exports 


The beginnings of foreign trade in 
coal, as far as we have record, go back 
to A. D. 1825; Galloway! mentions 
a reference by Brand to an export of 
coal in that year, when a ship of 
Pontoise, in France, brought a cargo 
of corn to Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
returned freighted with “Charboun de 
Meer,” or “sea coal.” 

In 1862, the export of “‘sea coal” 
from England was prohibited, but in 
1367 an exception was made in favor 
of Calais, the only port on the Conti- 
nent to which shipments of “sea coal” 
were allowed at that time. By the 
middle of the 16th century, the British 
coal export trade had attained some 
importance, so much so that the ques- 
tion of prohibiting coal exports was 
considered by Parliament in 1549 
and again in 1552, when, it is men- 
tioned, coal could be purchased at 


1Annals of Coal Mining, Ist Series. 
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2/2 per chaldron (2000 lb. about) at 
Newcastle and was sold in France at 
£4, 6/8. In 1609, about 14,000 tons 
were exported from the Tyne and the 
Wear. Probably the first foreign ship- 
ments from the Bristol channel ports 
were made about 1617, which may have 
been the forerunner of the vast export 
trade of to-day from those ports. In 
1794, 150,000 tons were shipped abroad 
from Workington, and in 1799, 33,228" | 
tons from Swansea. 

The first million tons of annual 
exports was reached prior to 1841, 
in which year the total was 1,848,294 
tons. From that year on there was a 
steady increase, at varying rates; in 
1878, a total of 16,076,688 had been 
reached, and in 1913, the maximum 
annual exports amounted to 76,688,446 
long tons (exclusive of foreign bunkers), 
an amount not reached in any year 
since. 

The following table, taken from the 
recently issued report of the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry, 
Vol. I, gives comparative figures of the 
British and United States coal export 
trade: 
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For the first four months of 1926, 
the total export of all coal from Great 
Britain and the United States was as 
follows, in long tons: 





17,481,230 






4,879,437 


ce ee oe 






Coke ee Seba 722,5869 291,059 
Manufactured fuel. 405,608 s 
PAAA 18,609,407 5,170,496 





U.S. Export Coal Trade 


Although coal was exported from the 
United States as far back as 1790 or 
1791, 8788 bushels (about 185 tons) 
having been shipped to foreign coun- 
tries during the financial year ended 
September 80, 1791, our real export 
trade did not begin until about 1848. 

The table on following page sets forth 
the earliest export trade results, 

From 1791 to 1803, about 8900 
bushels were exported yearly and it is 
interesting to note that during this 
period the territories receiving our 
exports did not figure very largely in 


















United States of America United Kingdom 
Quantity Quantity 
Production | of Coal Percent: Production | of Coal Pacai 
Period of Bitumin-| Exported of Bitumin-| Exported ee 
ous Coal and} (including | p es ' fous Coaland) (including Prod 
Anthracite | Foreign roduction | Anthracite Foreign uction 
Bunkers) Bunkers) 

Annual Average Millions of Tons Millions of Tons Per Cent 
1899--1908.. ..... 268.51 772+ 59.24 26.4 
19089--1918...,..... 457.72 25.13 88 .87 $2.8 
Year 

TOTS oxcwtaesnes 508.89 $1.81 93.34 34.2 

EE r P 425 .85 18.33 87 .34 85.0 

1929 esrara ai 587 41 80 09 102.82 37 3 

OPA EEEE 510.87 23 .82 81.75 80.6 

ERU e aaa ; 24.19 28.2 









* Particulars of the coal shipped as foreign bunkers are not available prior to 1906. 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS or Coan 
Financial Years—October 1 to September 30 





(Bushels) 
1791 1792 1798 1794 1795 
Dutch West Indies.. . 144 324 55 612 860 
British West Indies . . 570 2,027 800 1,718 
British East Indies ... ; 720 ie ay 125 262 
French West Indies .. 1,526 5,720 3,000 ate es 
East Indies, Generally..... 828 4,232 7,820 .. 
AITICB 28s ces TDs aa PER 
Cape of Good Hope 8,744 T 
West Indies, Generally A 720 eas 
Danish West Indies.... ee 1,414 
Grand Total. . 3,788 13,023 14,719 2,257 7 3,749 
* 140 bushels should be added to this, destination not given. 
Total Exports (Bushels) 
1796 9,586 1799 18,587 1802 15,422 
1797. 11,432 1800. ... 8,406 1803 1,000 
1798., .... 512 1801 16,334 
Exports by States (Bushels), 1791 
Mass .. 1,548 NYS 126 Va. . 1,470 
ete 144 PE eee 500 Total... ... . 8,788 


our future trade, with the exception 
of the Danish West Indies, to which 
we first exported coal in 1795. How- 
ever, there was also a shipment to the 
West Indies in 1794 and this was 
evidently the beginning of our export 
trade to Cuba. 

For several years after 1808, there 
were no records of coal exports, and 
it was not until 1848 that the trade 
really started. Exports to the so- 
called British-American cclonies ap- 
peared during that year when 68385 
tons were shipped to them out of the 
total of 9809. Canada, as such, did 
not receive any of our exports until 
1849, when $268 tons, out of a total of 
9661, were consigned to thet country. 
During the same year, we sent to the 
British-American colonies 203 tons. 
This was the beginning of our export 
trade to Canada, which was to receive 
in the future a large part of our total 
exports. 


Since 1848 our coal exports have 
gradually increased, the peak being 
reached in 1920, when there were 
shipped out of the United States 34,- 
390,254 long tons of bituminous coal 
and 4,823,776 tons of anthracite. 

The greatest demand from foreign 
countries for our coal came in 1920, 
due to conditions brought about by 
the war; in 1921, our overseas export 
trade was aided by the British miners’ 
strike, but fell off greatly in the last 
four months of that year. 

Except for a slight increase in 
January and February, 1922, coal 
exports in that year decreased until 
September, gradually increasing to the 
peak of June, 1923, when for that 
month a total of 2,887,000 tons of coal 
were exported, of which 595,700 tons 
went overseas. The heavy movement 
overseas in 1928 was largely due to the 
French occupation of the Ruhr district 
in January of that year, and the con- 
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sequent stoppage of shipments of coal 
and coke from that district. During 
the balance of 1928, coal exports fell 
off—December overseas tonnage was 
227,500—with a total overseas exports 
for the year of 4,064,500 tons. 

In 1924, no especial features were 
developed in the overseas trade, which 
showed a progressive decline during 
the year to 207,900 tons of bituminous 
coal in November, but a decided in- 
crease in December, and a total for the 
year of 38,875,800 tons. Of this 
amount, 1,117,461 tons went to South 
American and 1,362,747 to European 
countries; our total export of bitumi- 
nous coal to all countries was but 3.15 
per cent of the total production, or, for 
all coal exports, including foreign 
bunkers, 4.7 per cent, as against 30.6 
per cent of total production exported 
from Great Britain on the same basis. 

In 1925, there were again no especial 
features in our overseas coal export 
trade, which decreased slightly from 
that of 1924, or from 3,875,800 tons to 
8,605,670 tons; of the latter total, 
819,125 tons went to South America 
and 1,036,274 tons to Europe. The 
total exports of bituminous coal to all 
countries was 2.98 per cent of total 
production, or, including foreign bunk- 
ers, anthracite and coke, 4.6 per cent, 
as against 28.2 per cent of total produc- 
tion exported from Great Britain. 

In 1926, the first four months showed 
an increase in overseas bituminous coal 
shipments over both 1924 and 1825, 
as follows: 


(First Four 

Months) 

lOs Guta eae eG 1,800,719 
1025.. oie ch) eenaa a Ay 1,126,250 
TOP ose ecto na eanan . 1,406,270 


Bituminous overseas exports for 
April (407,450 tons) were greater than 
for any month since July, 1923 (with 
one exception, July, 1924). The far- 
reaching effects of the British strike, 
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still on at date of this writing (June 
15), will undoubtedly bring about a 
considerable increase in our overseas 
exports, but no accurate figures, later 
than those of April, are available. 

The data contained in the following 
tables give an accurate and clear pic- 
ture of our export coal trade, its growth 
and fluctuations. 

It is a well-known fact that both 
United States coal and coke exporters 
have been severely criticized im foreign 
countries for the poor quality of some 
of the shipments, as not being up to 
either description or specifications; the 
business methods of some of the United 
States exporting companies have also 
been the subject of adverse comment. 
Some, at least, of this criticism was 
warranted and was generally caused 
by irresponsible, ignorant and un- 
scrupulous persons, who only went into 
the coal export trade at its height and 
had no regard for trade ethics or com- 
mon honesty. 


PROBLEMS AND ESSENTIALS OF EXPORT 
Coat TRADE 


Without discussing the question of 
the advisability of our exporting coal 
at all, if we decide, as a nation, to 
permit and encourage an export coal 
trade, those who expect to engage in it 
must be prepared to consider it as a 
part of their regular business and be 
willing to follow it up through good 
and bad years; not giving up foreign 
markets when domestic markets are 
good, and only exporting when there 
are not sufficient demands at home. 

There are certain essentials that 
should be included in any plans for 
developing export trade as a permanent 
business, if they are to be successful. 
These are: 


(1) A sufficient available tonnage of the 
coals needed, as follows: 


(a) Low volatile steam coal. 
‘(b) By-product coal. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN COAL 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS or ANTHRACITH, Brromrnous Coa, AND Corn 


By Months, 1920-1926 (First Four Months) 


(Long Tons) 
Anthracite 
1920 
JANURIVcacsatas. ai Garea Ge’. wr Taea 14,527 
Fehi 5:60 denen: aie! Saar ses. wat ass 17,410 
Mare. 4is ake Ba Ae Ge Bas “Sew, 26 ae 35,629 
BGM Weta i dks. u a tn 16,159 
MAY ic cds Sas ee wed. eee Be 6,734 
JUNG creanu Bee Ge Wh daa we E 25,608 
OU Getee leew Sera 65,150 
August... a Siea’s So. Wolee ed 89,654 
September .... 0... a? ceeeeeees 28,170 
Oetoberne: Arese de. Aroen 4s $7,085 
November ... .. «1 eek tee a 30,426 
December........ 0... 0 ausra 28,529 
1921 
Janua 2 ue rere Goes. | aaaae 16,365 
February........ .. 22,502 
Marches weree. Saa dak. aided oes 11,969 
ADT ec). de ghee eae at | kl Se tw 16,465 
WIRY ties ax ivveicees 19,901 
June,..... 0... 16,176 
DOs 2 eee echoes 5,607 
August.. .. 5,394 
September........... 2... 8,746 
October.... ..... 3,473 
November: sisses deeanceess -arii 9,183 
December 5,560 
1922 
aT I a EEA T E E E E E E E TT 4,784 
Febra y soans serian Ro Aiea drkao N 13,429 
OEE ASAA eee 21,802 
ADEs prinses. Saia 1,178 
May........ ’ 5,550 
VUNG says ee Gees Rawat SRR es 1,286 
JUS eines 2cesee ea Peunued 1,188 
Aügüst ne Wades. SS ea wc. Ori 420 
September... .. 1,268 
OCObEr Sf eirese see od, ak 5,886 
November...... 0... 0... aaa Sanath. agai 6,487 
December.... ..... a S ARETE tas i 6,239 
1928 
JANUR cnau Seve aoa 2k aces 9,279 
BODIMUBIYy ccs dduesiw H4oadsdaa ie PE EE E ETENEE PEE 7,201 
Mahere eaae Eaa araoa 6,316 
AVG iiiwrcuttie > aa wie a bce eek 8,680 
MAY See aot, Maerua! dn ae a ees 6,914 
DORE 5 oe cose gar Dun pratima de enews 7,079 
GUY vere e Genet neta atts Sesccatusd- dee 18,184 
A b SRD E AO INS RS ae eS area 6,674 
September... 0.0.0.0... ccc eee cee aes 7, 924 
Baad e EEE E E E E EE EET 2.269 
November sorat ses Aa esata uh U aeei 10,201 
December.. ..... oo. ccc cee cane ser sea 428 


1,070,929 
629,810 
560,283 
746,440 

1,376,128 

1,802,016 

1,341,016 
376,003 
176,794 
205,586 
183,115 
148,099 


119,897 
152,791 
£12,992 
261,589 
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OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS OF ANTHRACITE, Brrommnovus Coan and Coxn— Continued 


(c) Gas coal. 
(d) Locomotive coal. 


(2) The preparation of coal for foreign 


trade equal to or better than that 
given coal for home use. 


(3) The scientific and accurate classifica- 


tion of export coals, by analysis 
and physical characteristics, with 
the acquiring of accurate data 
regarding their quality, uses to 
which best adapted and best 
methods of use. 


(4) A well-organized export department, 


to include a direct representative 
abroad, under entire control and 
not handling any other coals, unless 
with permission; also a first-class 
steamship man. The foreign repre- 
sentative should have a thorough 


Bituminous 





knowledge of not only United 
States coals and competitors, but 
also of the foreign coals, their 
prices and agencies, the various 
markets, harbors and coal-handling 
facilities, ocean freights, ete. 


(5) Banking and credit connections in 


foreign countries, branches of 
United States banks preferred. 


(6) The use of all United States Govern- 


ment facilities and agents. 


(7) It would be highly advisable, in fact 


necessary, if it is desired to stay in 
the export trade permanently, to 
carry at certain selected ports a 
stock of the coals handled. Failure 
to do this has been the cause of the 
loss of much trade to our foreign 
competitors. 
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(8) Close touch must be maintained with 
prices, costs, steamship rates and 
conditions. 


(9) There must be ability and willingness 
to give foreign users the kind of 
coal they want, not the kind the 
exporter thinks they ought to have 
or that he would like to sell them. 


(10) In addition to the coals mined or con- 
trolled, it has generally been 
thought best, if coals produced are 
not sufficient in amount of output, 
or if certain classes of coal not pro- 
duced are needed, to make contracts 
for selling coal from other mines; 
this instead of buying certain 
amounts of other coals as needed 
at various times, and in order that 
the term “exclusive agents” can 
be used in advertising and corre- 
spondence. 


(11) It will be advisable to do a certain 
amount of advertising in foreign 
trade papers; a description of coals, 
selling methods, service, etc., printed 
in French, Spanish and Italian 
1s recommended. 

(12) As it is expensive to have a personal 
representative in every market, 
the selection of agents with good 
connections and good financial 
business standing must be given 
careful consideration. Many prom- 
ising export coal possibilities have 
been ruimed in the past by the 
selection of incompetent or dis- 
honest agents. Foreign represent- 
atives should gather, as soon as 
possible, data in the greatest pos- 
sible detail, regarding consumers, 
their plants, methods of use, finan- 
cial standing, and the amount and 
kind of coal consumed, ete. In 
this collection of data should be 
included all available information 
regarding foreign coals, new meth- 
ods and conditions of use, discover- 
ies of new coal fields in foreign 
countries, new harbors, docks and 
handling appliances, transportation 
rates, etc. 

These data should be gathered 
currently, kept up to date, and 
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systematized. Lack of sufficient 
information regarding such metters 
has been, in many cases, the cause 
of our coal agencies failing to secure 
contracts in foreign countries, or 
of losmg money on those they did 
secure. 

(13) The foreign buyer must be made to 
understand that the exporter is m 
the export business to stay, through 
good times and bad, no matter 
what the condition of the domestic 
coal market may be. 

(14) There should be close co-operation 
with the tidewater coal carriers. 

(15) The more extended use of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce service 
and facilities for assisting foreign 
trade. 

(16) The adoption of some plan for putting 
our export coal trade on a more 
honorable and stable basis with the 
elimination of the irresponsible and 
crooked exporter. whose existence 
and methods have done so much to 
discredit the trade. 


There is another important matter 
to which our exporters have not as a 
rule given attention—the fact that the 
majority of ports of discharge in foreign 
countries are not equipped to accommo- 
date and discharge the five to ten thou- 
sand cargo ships that we usually load. 
There is apparently a promising market 
for our coal at the smaller ports, which 
can only take up to 3000 ton cargo 
ships, and it is suggested that our 
exporters would find it worth while 
to investigate this field, the possibilities 
of which are fully realized and taken 
advantage of by the British coal ex- 
porter. 


Foreign Markets ror U. S, Coats 


At present, the foreign markets for 
United States coals are limited. The 
most promising markets are, of course, 
South America and the Mediterranean 
countries, but there are a number of 
other possible (at times) markets that 
should not be overlooked, viz.: 
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Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
Portugal 

French West Africa 

Atlantic Island Coaling Stations 


Germany 
Holland 


The markets of Canada, the West 
Indies, Mexico and Central America 
are not subject to the competition of 
foreign coals, or at least only to a very 
limited extent. 

We should clearly understand the 
difficulties to be overcome in establish- 
ing permanent markets for American 
coal in European countries. The bal- 
ance of ocean freights and movement 
is against the United States. Our 
imports consist largely of manufactured 
goods from Europe; our exports are 
largely of raw materials in bulk, such 
as grain, cotton, iron and steel, etc., 
while Great Britain imports the latter 
class of commodities and uses coal 
for the outward voyage. 

As regards South American markets, 
compared with those of Europe, the 
situation differs to some extent, and 
the export and import situation is 
more favorable to the United States. 
On the face of it, we should be able, 
therefore, to compete successfully for 
the South American trade. The mar- 
ket for coal in South America, however, 
has grown smaller since before the war, 
partly owing to the more extended use 
of oil fuel on both the east and west 
coasts and partly to the installation of 
hydro-electric power, especially in 
Brazil and Chile. Any great industrial 
development in South American coun- 
tries can hardly be expected for some 
years at least, for three reasons: 
(1) the climate, (2) the small population 
per square mile, and (8) lack of trans- 
portation. 

While our coal production costs are 
lower and the output per man much 
greater than in Great Britain and in 
other coal exporting countries, our 
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export coal trade is handicapped by the 
greater distance of our mines from 
tidewater. 


Rar TRANSPORTATION CHARGES ON 
Export Coan 


In the United States coal export 
trade, owing to the geographical loca- 
tion of our mines, the cost of transpor- 
tation is a most important factor. For 
example, of to-day’s f.o.b. price ($4.75 
per gross ton) of coals from the Poca- 
hontas in New River (W. Va.) fields 
(the source of the greatest tonnage of 
export coals), the cost of transportation 
(railroad freight rate) from the mines 
to tidewater is 53 per cent ($2.52). 


„This leaves but $2.23 to cover total 


production and sales cost and profit. 

And just here lies one great obstacle 
which our export coal trade has to 
overcome in competing for interna- 
tional trade, as our strongest competi- 
tor, Great Britain, with mines located 
at or near tidewater, has much smaller 
coal transportation costs on export 
coal, sufficiently so to more than make 
up for her higher production costs and 
slower ship-loading methods. 

Take, for instance, the average price 
of Welsh steam export coal at Cardiff, 
20/ ($4.90), with which coal our 
Pocahontas and New River coals must 
compete in the export trade; the aver- 
age freight rate from mines to tide- 
water was 1/6 ($0.30) or 0.6 per cent 
of the f.o.b. price; the average haul for 
Welsh coal being twenty miles. Al- 
though not applying to export coal, 
it is of interest to note that the average 
rail freight rate on all British coal last 
year was 8/7 or about $0.86. 

It would seem, therefore, that, not- 
withstanding our lower production 
costs, our export trade efforts are 
handicapped, to an appreciable extent, 
by comparatively high rail transporta- 
tion costs. Whether the latter are 
justified by the long haul from mines 
to tidewater (850 to 420 miles) is a 
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question that must be answered by the 
railroads and the rate-making authori- 
ties. But it is reasonably certain that 
a reduction of even fifty cents per ton 
in the existing rail freight rates on ex- 
port coal from the mines to tidewater, 
would add considerably to the volume 
of our overseas export coal trade. 

Further, only our best Eastern coals 
are suitable for the export trade, as they 
must compete with the best British 
steam, gas and coking coals, whether 
used for steam-making, for gas-making, 
for metallurgical purposes, or as loco- 
motive fuel. 


STEAMSHIP BUNKERING TRADE 


‘The bunkering of foreign steamships 
is an important market, not so much 
now as it was previous to 1914, when 
it was estimated that about 80,000,000 
tons of coal were consumed in the 
world’s bunker trade. The increased 
use of fuel oil has made heavy inroads 
into the coaling of ships, although 
there is to-day a strong tendency 
toward a return to the use of coal on 
cargo ships, partly because of a change 
in relative prices, as between coal and 
oil, partly because supplies of coal 
have a wider distribution among the 
world’s ports, and to some extent on 
account of displacement matters. 


Mrxine Coats 


While we have carried to a much 
more extended use the mixing of coals 
for use in making coke than has been 
the case in other countries, we have not 
adopted the British method of mixing 
coals at tidewater for special uses. 
It is the so-called mixed cargo that is 
one of the best paying of the British 
export coal trade practices. This is 
particularly the case at the less im- 
portant receiving ports, where one 
cargo wil supply several small con- 
sumers, each with a grade or quality 
to suit his particular needs. 
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CoONCLUBIONS 


After all, however, it seems reason- 
able to expect that, if our exporters 
really want the business and pursue it, 
according to accepted methods in the 
world’s coal export trade, with properly 
prepared coals, and with due regard to 
foreign customs, methods and use, 
they may expect to secure a reasonable 
share of the trade, if their efforts are 
continued on a permanent basis. 

But foreign competition has to be 
met, a competition which has almost 
negligible rail freight rates on its coal, 
its own ships and the certainty, gener- 
ally, of return cargoes (the last named 
is another of our handicaps and a 
difficult one to overcome); long contin- 
ued business relations and familiarity 
with foreign coals and their use; strong 
banking connections entirely familiar 
with export trade conditions and prac- 
tices. Yet, in spite of every disad- 
vantage, we have had and still have 
a worthwhile share of foreign coal 
trade, susceptible of increase at a profit, 
if pursued in the right way, and de- 
sirable from other standpoints. 

To-day’s conditions and the future 
outlook, as far as we can see it, point 
to this as the time to make combined, 
energetic, intelligent and effective ef- 
forts to increase our overseas coal 
export trade. 

The situation in the British coal 
fields, the strong probability of im- 
proved industrial conditions in Western 
European and Latin-American coun- 
tries; these conditions, reinforced by 
consolidations of properties and sales 
agencies, centralized and more in- 
tensive management with greater use 
of machinery in this country—together 
with the comparatively low labor costs 
In our non-union fields (from which 
comes most of our export coal)—all 
make this appear to be a propitious 
time for some consolidated effort to 
obtain a larger share of profitable 
foreign overseas coal business. 


Foreign Trade and Our Merchant Marine 


By A. B. BARBER 
Manager, Transportation and Communication Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


REVIEW of recent discussion of 

our merchant marine situation 
shows four points on which there seems 
to be general need for better under- 
standing. Snap judgments on one or 
another of these points often serve as 
the basis for disposing of the whole 
merchant marine question without 
any comprehensive consideration of 
the subject as a whole. These four 
points are: 

Why do we need American shipping 
in our foreign trade? 

What should be done with the Sea- 
men’s Act and the Navigation 
Laws? 

How is direct government aid to 
shipping justified? 

Should the Shipping Board be re- 
organized? 

In endeavoring to answer these ques- 
tions I will draw largely on the reports 
and facts brought out by the National 
Merchant Marine Conference which, 
under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, carried 
on a comprehensive study of our na- 
tional merchant marine problem during 
the summer and fall of 1925. Included 
in the membership of its committees and 
in the Conference itself were more than 
one hundred and fifty representative 
ship operators, shipbuilders and leaders 
in the various fields of commerce, indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, finance and in- 
surance interested in the shipping 
problem. They had the benent of 
regional shipping conferences held in 
some thirteen of the principal centers 
on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
coasts, on the Great Lakes and in the 
interior. This Conference developed 
reports of fact and recommendations 


which offer to thoseinterested an unusu- 
ally clear and complete analysis of the 
national shipping situation. 

Why do we need American shipping 
in our foreign trade? ‘There are those 
who hold the view that we have little, 
if any, need for a merchant marine 
except possibly for purposes of national 
defense. According to this view, apart 
from considerations of defense, the 
nation which can carry our goods cheap- 
est should be allowed to do so, and com- 
petition among foreign carriers for our 


‚trade should be relied upon to insure 


the shipping services we need at reason- 
able rates. 

Persons who express this view, how- 
ever, are generally those interested in 
trades through the largest ports which 
have for years had direct shipping 
connections with all principal foreign 
trade regions. Such shippers, although 
they may be satisfied with the services 
furnished by foreign vessels in the par- 
ticular trades in whichthey are interest- 
ed, overlook several facts. They over- 
look the markets from which Americans 
have in the past been virtually shut out 
by lack of direct steamer service and 
the delays and added costs in reaching 
trade regions served only by trans- 
shipment at foreign ports. ‘They gen- 
erally attribute little value to the 
American flag as an agency of trade 
promotion and are in this in opposition 
to an age long maxim abundantly 
verified by reports of American observ- 
ers in trade regions which since the war 
have for the first time had direct con- 
nection with this country by American 
steamers. 

By far the greatest increases in our 
foreign trade in the past ten or twelve 
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years have been with Asia, Australia, 
Africa and South America. These are 
the long haul trades in which, since 
the disappearance of the clipper ship, 
American tonnage remained negligible 
in amount until the government, after 
the World War, set up and maintained 
many direct steamer services covering 
not only our principal ports but also 
many of our less developed ports, 
frequently referred to as the “out- 
p orts.” 

It is not only the exporters and im- 
porters, and the manufacturers produc- 
ing for foreign trade, who are affected 
by the availability of direct shipping 
services. The interest of farmers and 
other producers of the interior in an 
American merchant marine was clearly 
brought out in the regional merchant 
marine conferences held in the fall of 
1925. For example, at certain ports on 
the Pacific Coast it was shown that the 
frequency and regularity of sailings by 
American flag services established since 
the war had made it possible to furnish 
American flour to Oriental merchants 
in quantities which they can economi- 
cally handle, whereas before the war, 
when only irregular service by tramp or 
chartered steamers was available, the 
business went to our competitors. It 
is thus the direct American flag services 
sailing on regular dependable schedules 
which aid greatly in establishing in- 
creased outlets for our agricultural and 
industrial products. If there were a 
more definite assurance of permanency 
for these services on a sound basis of 
private operation, it would doubtless 
still further increase the confidence with 
which American business men could 
take part in this foreign trade and 
would justify their investing more 
capital in trade development measures. 

The Merchant Marine Conference, 
after analyzing the shipping require- 
ments of our foreign trade, compared 
them with the shipping requirements 
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of the national defense and found that, 
if the former are reasonably provided 
for, little if any additional shipping 
will be necessary to meet the needs of 
the national defense. Therefore, if the 
shipping requirements of our foreign 
trade are met, the national defense 
motive for supporting our merchant 
marine, while of itself important, falls, 
as a practical matter, into second place. 
It serves, however, as an added reason 
for proceeding with a sound mechant 
marine policy. 

What should be done with the Sea- 
men’s Act and the Navigation Laws? 
The questions involved in the Seamen’s 
Act and the Navigation laws are widely 
misunderstood, with the result that our 
national shipping problem is beclouded. 
The impression seems to be widespread 
that the Seamen’s Act allows American 
steamers to carry only American seamen 
and fixes their wages, and that its re- 
peal would do away with the main 
handicap against our steamers. These 
impressions are incorrect and among 
those who are most familiar with the 
operation of the Seamen’s Act there 1s 
no demand for its entire repeal, but a 
general recognition of the fact that 
it contains many desirable features. 
There is, however, an equally clear 
conviction that some of its features are 
disadvantageous to both the seamen 
and the shipowners, and that they 
should be modified. These are details 
of the Seamen’s Act which could be 
corrected without affecting its main 
principles. The provisions in question 
are chiefly those which have no relation 
to the maintenance of living standards, 
but which interfere with discipline and ` 
efficiency in steamer operation, such 
as the requirement for payment of 
half wages at foreign ports, even when 
the seaman concerned has a record 
of drunkenness, desertion, incapacity 
through use of drugs or other disorderly 
conduct resulting in delayed sailings 
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and lack of proper discipline. Other 
provisions recognized as requiring m- 
vestigation by competent authority are 
those relating to the seasonel restric- 
tions on the Great Lakes, which are 
held not to be in accord with the facts 
of lake navigation conditions, and the 
crew employment provisions, which 
are considered not to be suitable for 
services involving runs of only a few 
hours between ports. Other laws 
affecting shipping which should be 
modernized include those governing 
responsibility for accidents to marine 
workers, including longshoremen, those 
relating to documentation and meas- 
urement of vessels, including the 
Panama Canal measurement rules, and 
the laws and rules relating to the in- 
spection of vessels and safety of life at 
sea. 
Shipping, oneof our major industries, 
lapsed into a minor position during the 
fifty years preceding the World War, 
but was again brought into a position 
of major importance as a result of the 
war. It is, however, still governed by 
obsolete laws and regulations. The 
Shipping Board has for ten years had 
authority and direction of law to revise 
the laws and regulations applicable 
to shipping, but aside from some pre- 
liminary studies nothing appears to 
have been accomplished in this direc- 
tion. ‘There may be question as to 
whether our overseas shipping will be 
maintained as one of our major indus- 
tries or whether it will lapse again into 
a minor position. However that may 
turn out, it is certainly entitled, in the 
meantime, to have the advantage of 
operating under modern laws and reg- 
ulations. The recommendation of the 
Merchant Marine Conference was that 
Congress should authorize the appoint- 
ment of a special technical commission 
to undertake this revision. 

How is direct government aid to 
shipping justified? The answer to this 
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question lies in the essential difference 
in character between the business of 
providing shipping for service in the 
foreign trade and the business of pro- 
ducing agricultural or industrial prod- 
ucts for the market. 

Ships must be designed and built for 
a particular typeof service, forexample, 
for the overseas “trade route services” 
so important to the upbuilding of our 
foreign trade. If shipping enterprises 
are to be successful in these trades, they 
must be definitely committed to them 
for an indefinite period of years and be 
prepared to maintain service, until 
they can establish connectionsand build 
up traffic to a profitable point. The 
unit in the overseas shipping business, 
the shipping line or the individual ship 
in foreign trade, is therefore practically 
cnee for all committed to a business 
which must be conducted outside of our 
tariff barriers and in competition with 
all comers. 

Shipping is a service agency of all 
export and import trade. It serves all 
fields of production which share in this 
trade. ‘There would be no justification 
of government aid to shipping only to 
enable shipowners to have a profitable 
business. There would be no justifica- 
tion of such aid to shipping to serve 
only a single industry. It is the serv- 
ice which American shipping, directly 
or indirectly, renders to practically all 
branches of American enterprise that 
justifies direct aid to enable it to main- 
tain this service. 

It should be clearly understood that 
there is a radical difference between the 
fcrm of government aid which is at 
present contemplated and that which 
has been proposed in the past. It is 
contemplated that aid will be given 
only in the form of contract payments 
for the maintenance of services needed 
in the interests of the expansion of for- 
eizn markets for our agricultural and 
industrial products. Most of the for- 
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eign shipowning nations, includirg 
England, France, Italy and Japan, 
have, in one form or another, made 
extensive and successful application of 
this trade route contract system. ‘The 
same principle has to a certain extent 
been followed by Congress in authoriz- 
ing mail subventions, but this has re- 
ceived only limited application. 

Should the Shipping Board be reor- 
ganized? Thefindingsof the Merchant 
Marine Conference were very definite 
in this regard. ‘Their report stated 


the attempt to combine in the Shipping 
Board (a) semijudicial, regulatory duties, 
(b) certain responsibilities for the promotion 
of shipping, and (c) the executive function 
of administering and disposing of the gov- 
ernment-owned fleet and other shipping 
property, is unsound in theory and unwork- 
able in practice. 

There is general agreement that the 
quasijudicial regulatory duties can best 
be performed by a board or commission. 
Many feel that such duties with regard 
to shipping should be entrusted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which already has supervision over 
rallroad-owned steamship lines and 
that portion of the business of other 
lines which forms part of through rail 
and water hauls. However, a large 
majority of those who have expressed 
themselves on the subject favor having. 
the regulatory duties of the Shipping 
Board entrusted to a reduced Shipping 
Board or Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion of three members. This proposi- 
tion was carried by a vote of 1590 in 
favor to 275 opposed, in the referendum 
taken by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States among the commer- 
cial organizations and trade associations 
throughout the country, subsequent to 


- the Merchant Marine Conference. 


The duties assigned by law to the 
Shipping Board for the promotion of 
merchant shipping are in large part 
also assigned by law to the Department 
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of Commerce, which has carried on 
extensive activities at home and abroad 
to these ends. Such work is distinctly 
of a character which, under the organ- 
ization of our government, belongs to 
the executive branch. It is the type of 
activity for which the Department of 
Commerce was created and it appears 
that in any reorganization of the Ship- 
ping Board this class of duty should be 
transferred to that Department. 

There has also been a conflict 
of jurisdiction between the Shipping 
Board and the engineers of the War 
Department with regard to the investi- 
gation and study of ports and water 
terminals in the United States. The 
Shipping Board has, however, discon- 
tinued its studies of this question and 
the War Department engineers are 
carrying them on. 

The function of the Shipping Board 
with regard to which most controversy 
has arisen, is that of administering and 
disposing of the government-owned 
fleet. This function has overshadowed 
all other activities of the Board. Here 
are focused many conflicting views 
and interests. There are those who 
advocate government ownership op- 
posed to those who are convinced that 
the elimination of the government 
from the shipping business is indispen- 
sable to its establishment on a perma- 
nent and successful basis. There are 
the aspirations of the “outports” for 
frequent and permanent shipping ser- 
vices opposed to the convictions of 
many that the maintenance of such 
services at heavy losses to the govern- 
ment is contrary to natural economic 
laws and constitutes unwarranted sub- 
sidy to particular ports. Besides these 
two principal conflicts of view, there is 
a whole maze of personal and political 
controversy which seems to be inevi- ` 
table with an organization in which 
there is such a division of responsibility. 

The proposal made by the Merchant 
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Marine Conference and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States for 
correcting this condition involves the 
divorce of the Fleet Corporation from 
the Shipping Board and the assignment 
of executive responsibility to the Pres- 
ident of the Fleet Corporation, under 
supervision of a board of directors or 
national shipping council made up of 
cabinet officers and regional represent- 
atives appointed from private life and 
serving with nominal compensation. 

Those opposing any change in the 
present Shipping Board have asked the 
question as to how such a shipping 
council may be expected to prove more 
effective as a board of directors than 
the present Shipping Board. They 
argue that members of a board of di- 
‚rectors who give only occasional services 
on a per diem basis will not have the 
current intimate knowledge of the work 
of the Fleet Corporation that would 
make them efficient board members. 
According to this argument it is an 
advantage to have the seven members 
of the Shipping Board devote the max- 
imum of time to this work. 

A careful study of the history of the 
Shipping Board and its workings will 
show that this argument is untenable. 
With the members of the Board giving 
their entire time to the work, it seems 
inevitable that they will become involv- 
ed in details of the administration of the 
Fleet Corporation and deprive the 
President of the Fleet Corporation of 
all genuine initiative and responsibility. 
Instead of serving as a true board of 
directors to review the proposals of the 
responsible executive and to deal only 
with major policy questions, they be- 
come immersed, as experience has 
shown, in the minute detail of the mat- 
ters which are to come before them. 
It has been a common procedure for 
persons having dealings with the Fleet 
Corporation, after discussing the mat- 
ters with the President of the Corpora- 
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tion, to call upon one after another of 
the members of the Shipping Board to 
secure their support of a particular 
proposal, It is difficult to conceive of 
a business corporation which could 
present any consistent and successful 
policy with such a relationship between 
the president of the corporation and the 
board of directors. A board oï direct- 
ors, besides representing all the impor- 
tant interests in the corporation, should 
by their other business connections 
bring to the councils of the corporation 
current practical knowledge of condi- 
tions in allied fields affecting the corp- 
oration’s business. They should be 
able to give well considered attention 
to such business of the corporation as 
requires action by the board, but 
should not be so constantly dealing 
with the affairs of the corporation as 
to interfere with the work of the presi- 
dent and destroy his real responsibility. 

In the case of the Fleet Corporation, 
it was the judgment of the Merchant 
Marine Conference that the function 
corresponding to that of a board of 
directors should be given to 


a national advisory board to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, with 
one of the members of his cabinet as chair- 
man, and with the addition of regional ad- 
visory boards to sit with the national board 
in determining policies affecting those regions 
in connection with the increase, decrease or 
sale of trade route services. 


Subsequently a Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States further considered the same 
question and reached a conclusion 
similar to that of the Merchant Marine 
Conference. This Committee recom- 
mended that there should be established 
as the board of directors of the Fleet 
Corporation 

a Federal shipping council to be appointed 
by the President of the United States and to 
consist of five cabinet officers, with the 
Secretary of Commerce as Chairman ex 
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officio, the President of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion and five regional representatives ta 
serve without compensation other than ex- 
penses. 


The creation of a Federal shipping 
council for this purpose was approved 
by the member organizations of the 
National Chamber by referendum 
with 150814 votes in favor to 34414 
votesopposed. Substantially the same 
type of board of directors was provided 
for in the bill introduced at the last 
session of Congress by Congressman 
Robert L. Bacon who, however, provid- 
ed for seven instead of five regional 
representatives. 

A board of directors for the purposes 
indicated can obviously be set up in a 
number of different ways. The essen- 
tial point, however, is, first, to insure 
proper representation both of the re- 
gions of the country interested in the 
maintenance of trade route services 
and of the government departments 
concerned and, second, to make it cer- 
tain that the members of the board 
will be able to give enough, but not too 
much, time to the Corporation’s affairs. 
This will further the establishment of a 
sound responsible administration. 

The extent of the shipping services 
which the government is maintaining 
through the Fleet Corporation, espe- 
cially in the overseas competitive trades, 
is shown by the following table giving 
the approximate tonnage of American 
steamers of 1000 gross tons and over as 
of April 1, 1925:— 


Gross Tons 
On the Great Lakes—Privately 
owned....... a ee ocr 2,000,000 
In the coastwise service—Privately 
owned.. .. neces eee 2,230,000 
Ocean-going tankers— 
Privately owned i 2,08C,000 
Government owned ... 180,000 
In service to West Indies and i 
Carnbbean—. 
Privately owned...... .. .. 290,000 
Government owned .. . ... 30,000 
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In service to Europe— 
Privately owned 160,000 
Government owned = 1,000,000 
In service to Asia, Australia, Africa 
and South America— 
Privately owned .... 530,000 
Government owned. ... 720,000 
Laid up— j 
Privately owned 830,000 
Government owned .. 8,860,000 
Total approximately .. 12,910,000 


Aside from the oil tankers, a few 
industrial carriers, and vessels under 
conditional sales contract with the 
Shipping Board, whereby the purchas- 
ers are required to maintain service for 
a five-year period in consideration for 
great reductions in price at which the 
vessels were sold, there is but a small 
amount of tonnage engaged in overseas 
trade route services under the American 
flag. These services are in greater 
part being maintained by the govern- 
ment, the Shipping . Board having 
1,000,000' gross tons of tonnage in 
service to Europe and more than 
700,000 gross tons in service to Asia, 
Australia, Africa and South America. 

As already indicated, it is of great 
importance to our foreign trade that 
these shipping services, particularly 
those to the relatively undeveloped 
trade regions in the second group just 
mentioned, be maintained on a per- 
manent basis. It is clear, however, 
that to continue the government indefi- 
nitely in the steamship business would 
be wasteful, because of the inherent 
inefficiencies of government operation, 
and would be contrary to the funda- 
mental principleson which the economic 
development of this country is based. 
It is to the public interest that the 
government should withdraw from the 
shipping business as rapidly as arrange- 
ments can be made that will reasonably 
assure the successful maintenance of 
the essential trade route services by 
private enterprise. The solution of 
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the problems involved calls not only 
for sound action by Congress and 
the Federal administration, but also 
for a better understanding and par- 
ticipation in dealing with these matters 
by those concerned throughout the 
country. 

To meet this need it has been pro- 
posed that, in addition toa Federal Ship- 
ping Council including in its member- 
ship a representative of each of the 
principal sections of the country con- 
cerned in the merchant marine problem, 
there should also be a regional advisory 
shipping council for each such section 
with membership widely representative 
of all the various interests concerned 
with shipping in that section. These 
sections would include not only the 
major divisions of our coastal territory, 
but also the Great Lakes region and the 
interior. Our inland states are more 
and more realizing their dependence 
upon adequate shipping services to 
provide the most economical and 
efficient outlets for their surplus agricul- 
tural and industrial products. The 
proposed regional councils to promote 
the study and understanding of the 
shipping questions affecting each region 
will, it is believed, be of great value not 
only in enabling the Federal shipping 
administration to give proper considera- 
tion to the needs of all sections, but also 
in promoting a local understanding of 
these questions and gradually develop- 
ing nationwide support for an American 
merchant marine. 

The importance should also be 
mentioned of effective organization 
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within the shipping industry itself, so 
that it will be possible for the industry 
to work out harmoniously the details of 
its various problems and unitedly pre- 
sent its proposals to Congress and the 
public. ' 

To summarize the program outlined 
above, it may be said that to develop 
on a sound and permanent basis the 
American flag overseas shipping serv- 
ices needed to expand foreign markets 
for our surplus products, the American 
shipping industry should be placed on a 
sound basis through, first, correction 
of unfavorable legislation, second, pro- 
vision of the necessary direct govern- 
ment aid to allow service to be main- 
tained as the public interest requires, 
third, reorganization of the Federal ad- 
ministrative agencies having to do with 
shipping, and, fourth, the co-operation 
of all concerned in such a manner as to 
further a sound treatment of this 
industry and the early transfer of the 
present government shipping lines to a 
permanent basis of private ownership 
and operation. 

In conclusion I would emphasize 
that it should not, of course, be the 
objective of our shipping industry to 
exclude foreign shipping from our ports, 
but only to take a fair share of the 
overseas trade of this country and to 
assure the maintenance of the trade 
building services which, in the long 
run, not only serve to benefit American 
merchants, manufacturers and farmers, 
but also contribute to the welfare of the 
other countries of the world with which 
we trade. 


European Tariffs and Future Markets 


By Carr W. Baur 
Washington, D. C. 


AR stimulates nationalism and 
increased nationalism means 
higher tariffs; Europe is strangling 
itself with tarif barriers. Such is the 
idea widely held among those suff- 
ciently ` well informed to have some 
knowledge of the number of tariff re- 
visions—upward revisions—that have 
taken place in Europe since the 
war. Headlines such as “New Ger- 
man tariff hits American exports,” or 
‘New duties on British imports,” or 
“Spanish tariff greatly increased ” have 
become common. The general impres- 
sion has been developed that European 
tariffs have increased tremendouslv. 
It is therefore somewhat surprising 
that perhaps the only detailed study of 
the present height of tariffs should 
present a decidedly different conclusion. 
But a British committee, which ex- 
amined this question at some length as 
a part of a larger study devoted to the 
question of foreign markets for British 
manufactures, came to the conclusion 
that instead of being higher, European 
tariffs were considerably lower in 1924 
than they were before the war. This 
study,! while based particularly on 
British exports, presents conclusions of 
wider interest. It compares the height 
of the tariffs of eighteen countries in 
1914 and 1924 by using a system of 
index numbers based on thirty impor- 
tant British exports. These index 
numbers, expressing the estimated ad 
valorem equivalence of the rates ap- 
plicable to staple British exports in 


1 Great Britain, Committee on Overseas Trade, 
Survey of Foreign Markets, London, 1925 
(Official). 


seven European countries, are as fol- 
lows: 
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Without taking these results too 
seriously, and relying on other sources 
of information, it may be said that the 


2 The Committee says: “The utmost that can 
be claimed for these figures is that they may be 
useful as indices for purposes of comparison as 
between different countries and different years 
when the basis on which they have been calcu- 
lated is borne in mind. The figures have no 
meaning in themselves and are purely relative. 
No one figure can give an absolute indication of 
the level of any country’s tariff.” 

The figures were weighted according to the 
importance of the articles in the export trade of 
Great Britain in 1918. The choice of the articles 
and their weights argue the probability of error 
in using the results as a measure of tariff changes 
as they affect the United States. But the Com- 
mittee is perhaps too severe in stating that the 
figures have no meaning in themselves. What- 
ever their margin of error, they mean that the 
various tariffs, reduced to ad valorem equiva- 
lents, average so much. The Committee, how- 
ever, rejected the average which is usually 
given (based on those imports which surmount 
the tariff barrier being measured) in favor of an 
average based on the relative values of imports 
which surmounted the earlier tariff with which 
the comparison is being made. The usual 
method registers prohibitive tariff increases as 
decreases. 
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extent of the post-war tariff increases in 
Western Europe has undoubtedly been 
greatly exaggerated. In the main the 
illusion of exorbitant and unreasonable 
increases has been due to three factors: 

The first is prohibitions and licensing 
systems which undoubtedly have been 
a serious impediment to normal compe- 
tition. Originally introduced as war- 


time measures and justified by the war- ` 


time necessity to control trade, they 
were retained m many countries after 
1918 to tide over the period necessary 
for the study and enactment of new 
tariffs based on changed post-war 
conditions. In Germany, for example, 
they were not entirely abandoned until 
the recent tariff went into effect on 
October 1, 1925. Incidentally, by 
means of these prohibitions, licenses 
and quotas, Germany was enabled 
largely to evade the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which forbade her 
to revise her tariff for six months and 
granted unilateral most-favored-nation 
treatment to the Allies, since by means 
of prohibitions all imports could be and 
were controlled, with relaxations only 
as the State desired. Al the Eastern 
European countries, especially the 
Austrian Succession States, have made 
free use of these forms of import restric- 
tions. In Italy, France and Belgium 
they were generally abandoned during 
1919 and 1920. 

Prohibitions and high duties on lux- 
uries were particularly in wide use 
by States whose currencies were depre- 
ciating or depreciated. Governments 
which were issuing new currency by 
millions of units appeared to think that 
the situation would be remedied by 
cutting off imports of luxuries which 
were measured in tens or hundreds of 
thousands. 

Import prohibitions, licenses and 
quotas have regularly been regarded as 
temporary measures. They have al- 
most disappeared and there is little 
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reason to believe that they will play an 
important part in future trade. The 
League of Nations has recently pro- 
posed a convention, similar to that 
already concluded with respect to Cus- 
toms Formalities, looking to the elim- 
ination of import prohibitions and 
some such convention will probably 
be concluded within the next few 
years. 

Secondly, in the United States we are 
so accustomed to general tariff revisions 
or none, that we do not easily realize 
how many of the European “tariff 
revisions” and tariff increases have 
been of very limited scope. In many of 
the Continental countries, the tariff has 
been subject to change by executive 
decree and executives have made many 
changes, but usually upon only short 
lists of articles at a time. With per- 
haps 2000 to 10,000 articles enumerated 
in tariffs it takes a great many of such 
revisions to cover the field; but a reader 
glancing over lists covering perhaps ten 
to fifty articles gets the impression that 
a considerable field is being covered. 
This is readily shown by the oft-re- 
peated statement that Great Britain 
has “gone over” to protection; as a 
matter of fact she has protective duties 
on an exceedingly small list of articles. 

A third point, overlooked by the 
headline writers, is that most European 
countries use, almost exclusively, spe- 
cific duties. Specific duties do not au- 
tomatically adjust themselves to price 
increases as ad valorem duties do— 
though the self-adjustment of even ad 
valorem duties is very imperfect. 
Many increased rates have perhaps 
only restored rates which have de- 
preciated by reason of the great price 
increases. And if the specific duties 
are not payable on a gold basis the 
further and more important element of 
currency depreciation must be taken 
into account. In France, for example, 
to increase the 1918 specific duty four 
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or five times would fail to restore it to 
the gold franc par. 

A fourth factor of importance, gener- 
ally overlooked, is that Continental 
European tariffs as enacted are usually 
bargaining tariffs; the base rates may 
be and usually are considerably re- 
duced as a result of subsequent com- 
mercial treaty negotiations. In the 
French tariff the spread between the 
maximum and minimum rates is nor- 
mally 800 per cent of the minimum 
rates, and the whole or any part of this 
difference may be remitted in favor of 
another country and all other States 
entitled to the same treatment. Many 
other countries do not, for diplomatic 
reasons, indicate their minimum rates. 
But cases can be cited of reductions 
granted by treaty ranging from ten to 
seventy-five per cent of the original 
bargaining rate. Obviously such re- 
ductions may——though they usually do 
not—carry the new rate below the old 
tariff rate in effect before the bargain- 
ing revision was made. 

The Federal Council of Switzerland, 
for example, early in 1925 proposed a 
new bargaining tariff with considerable 
increases in existing rates. It frankly 
stated, however, that when it had com- 
pleted treaty negotiations with other 
powers having bargaining tariffs, the 
rates would probably average about the 
same as before. 

These general tariff revisions, and 
these bargaining tariffs, such as Ger- 
many’s tariff of 1925, receive full 
publicity. The commercial treaties, 
made with one country after another, 
receive much less attention. But the 
general use in Europe (except in France 
and Spain) of the unconditional form 
of the most-favored-nation clause in 
commercial treaties operates to gener- 
alize the reductions. A tariff revision, 
therefore, which was widely heralded as 
another example of growing protec- 
tionism may within a year or two slip 
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back, unnoticed, to its previous range 
of rates. 

A consideration of these four factors, 
together with the results of the study 
prepared by the British committee, 
indicate that more than a casual ex- 
amination is necessary to determine 
whether present European tariffs are ` 
higher than prewar, and if so, to what 
extent. Also, masmuch as we are 
particularly interested in American ex- 
ports, it is important to know whether, 
if tariffs have been substantially in- 
creased, such increases are likely to 
affect our exports. 


WILL TARIFF INCREASES Arrect U. S. 
EXPORTS? 


During and for a short time after 
the war, American exports expanded 
greatly and we began to ship abroad 
many manufactured articles which had 
previously been unable to compete in . 
European markets. As conditions 
have become more settled these exports 
have fallen off and our trade has re- 
sumed much of its prewar character— 
that is, large exports of raw materials 
and foodstuffs and smaller exports of 
competitive manufactured gocds. It 
is particularly with respect to manu- 
factured goods that we are interested in 
finding markets. Most raw materials 
and crude foods readily sell themselves 
if there is any demand at all. Rather 
than being restricted, trade in raw 
materials is encouraged. As to foods, 
although many European countries 
have adopted measures of agrarian 
protection, if any country has a deficit 
of production, the tariff is generally of 
minor importance in checking imports. 
But substantial duties are usually im- 
posed on manufactured goods and in 
these competition is close. And as im- 
port prohibitions disappear, as cur- 
rencies are stabilized, as capital be- 
comes cheaper, and as the industrial 
world resumes its normal state, what 
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have been relatively minor obstacles in 
the path of trade are assuming greater 
and greater importance. With this 
state of affairs in mind, the Department 
of Commerce warns that ‘‘the days of 
easy exporting are over” and that 
“American concerns need to be more 
careful in planning théir export ship- 
ments, to take account of the tariffs and 
trade regulations of foreign countries 
upon the admission of goods.” 

In the consideration of the tariffs of 
Continental European countries cer- 
tain general observations should be 
kept in mind. For example, since the 
war almost every European country has 
increased taxes of all kinds on luxuries. 
In some cases these taxes apply only to 
imports, but they are usually in the 
form of consumption taxes and apply 
both to imported and domestic mer- 
chandise. The products included as 
, luxuries of course vary from one 
country to another, and as revenue is 
often the chief object of such measures, 
they may include automobiles, tires, 
fine fabrics, and many classes of highly 
manufactured goods which we have 
ceased to regard as luxuries. High 
rates of duty on a limited list of luxury 
products may readily give the illusion 
that the tariff is generally high, al- 
though duties on other goods may be 
low. Again, the luxury lists may con- 
tain many products not strictly lux- 
uries. 

Agrarian protection is usually an 
important factor in the tariffs of 
European countries. While as applied 
to crude foodstuffs, agrarian duties 
have little immediate effect, their 
continued application tends to stim- 
ulate domestic production and thus 
contract the demand for imports. 

The study made by the British com- 
mittee and mentioned above was based 
on a list of important British exports 
and these products may not be such as 
would tend to show the increases in 
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European tariffs likely to be of par- 
ticular interest to American exports. 
This committee selected the following 
commodities as representative of Brit- 
ish exports: i 
l. Pig iron, rails, galvanized sheets, 
tin plates, section steel 
2. Spinning, weaving, reaping and bind- 
ing machinery, motor cars, locomo- 
tives, stationary oil engines 
. Merchant vessels 
. Insulated electrical wire and cable 
. Coal, coke and patent fuel 
Cotton yarn and piece goods 
. Woolen and worsted piece goods 
. Hosiery, boots and shoes 
. Soda crystals, bleaching powder, sul- 
phate of ammonia, and sulphate of 
copper 
It is evident that these products are 
by no means representative of our 
present exports to Europe, but they do 
include a variety of products, a compar- 
ison of the duties on which should give 
some indication of the height of the 
tariff in European countries. It should 
be noted also that few of these products 
are likely to fall into a luxury classifica- 
tion and that there are no crude or 
manufactured foodstuffs included. In 
the brief discussions following,’ there- 
fore, certain outstanding increases 
likely to affect American products will 
be mentioned, in an effort to correct 
the measure made by the British com- 
mittee to the American point of view. 
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Great Britain 


The growth of protection in Great 
Britain has attracted much attention. 
Great Britain has for decades had 
substantial revenue duties, offset by 
corresponding excise taxes on domestic 
production, on tea, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, tobacco and alcoholic beverages; 

3 These discussions are confined to the present 
major markets for American exports to Europe. 
It would be impossible to include the many small 
countries, except in the most general way, within 
the limits of a short article. 
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but with scarcely an exception, all 
other products were entirely free of 
duty before the war: 

In 1915, as a war measure and to 
restrict imports, the so-called Mc- 
Kenna duties were imposed on cinema 
films, clocks, watches, motor cars (not 
including trucks) and musical instru- 
ments. Imperial preference was in- 
troduced in 1919 and excise duties 
were in some cases decreased. These 
measures, however, had relatively little 
direct effect on trade. Early in 1921 
the Dyestuffs Act went into effect. It 
prohibited, except as licensed, the im- 
portation of synthetic organic dye- 
stuffs, colors and coloring matters, and 
all organic intermediate products used 
in their manufacture. Then on May 
12, 1921, the so-called “Safeguarding- 
of-Industries”’ bill was passed and under 
its provisions duties were imposed on 
a considerable list of “key” and other 
products.‘ In 1925 the Baldwin gov- 
ernment re-enacted certain protective 
duties which had been repealed by the 
Labor government, and extended the 
protective system. At the present 
time there are protective duties in 
Great Britain on cinema films, clocks, 
watches, motor cars, musical instru- 
ments, silk and artificial silk,’ lace, 
embroideries, sugar,® cutlery, gloves, 
gas mantles, and the “key” industries. 
While the complete list of products ap- 
pears rather extensive when not com- 
pared with Continental tariffs, these 
duties actually affect only a very small 
proportion of British imports. The 

1 The important “key” industries are optical 
glass and instruments; scientific glassware, 
Jaboratory porcelain, scientific instruments; 
wireless valves, rectifiers and vacuum tubes; 
magnetos and permanent magnets; arc-lamp 
carbons, hosiery latch needles; tungsten, and 
compounds of thorium, cerium, and ozher rare 
earth minerals; synthetic organic chemicals. 

t The duties on raw silk are revenue duties but 
the compensatory duties on fabrics contain con- 
cealed protection. The protection extended to 
the beet sugar industry js mainly by a bounty. 
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Department of Commerce says that 
“the increased duties and imperial 
preferences are not expected to make 
radical differences in American sales 
in this market of dried fruits, automo- 
biles, silk, rayon hosiery, clocks and 
watches.” 8 

The present procedure under which 
duties are imposed in Great Britain 
places on the industry asking protective 
duties the necessity of establishing 
a case along prescribed lines before 
a special committee. Under this sys- 
tem the rapid extension of duties which 
would interfere with prospective im- 
ports from the United States seems un- 
likely. It should also be noted that 
Great Britain serves as a general 
European dépôt for many American 
industries and in the interests of this 
“handling” trade it is doubtful whether 
serious duties will be placed on Amer- 
ican imports. Apparently, therefore, 
there is little reason to believe that the 
tariff will be an important factor in 
restricting American exports to Great 
Britain. > 


Germany 


The new German tariff which went 
finally into effect on October 1, 1925, 
was designed to be primarily protec- 
tive to agriculture and horticulture. 
It increased over half the 945 items of 
the tariff of 1902, which still remains 
the basis of German tariff legislation 
and with few exceptions reimposed the 
duties suspended during the war. 

Increased duties on foodstuffs are 
likely to be especially severe on a num- 
ber of important exports to Germany, 
among which wheat flour, canned milk, 
and canned meats are important. An 
increase of special significance was also 
made in the duties on automobiles. 
The rates on passenger cars run from 
175 to 200 gold marks per 100 kilos as 
compared with fifteen to twenty-five 

t Commerce Reports, May 11, 1925, p. 318. 
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marks before the war; the rates on 
trucks are not quite as high, ranging 
from 160 to 175 marks. The present 
rates are not permanent, however, since 
the act provides for the gradual reduc- 
tion of automobile duties over a period 
of three years to thirty, forty and 
seventy-five marks per 100 kilos, de- 
pending on the weight of the car. 

Typewriters, calculating machines, 
phonographs and cash registers have all 
been subjected to higher rates, in many 
cases as a measure of protection to new 
or expanding German industries whose 
former armament production has been 
ended. These duties probably will be 
equivalent to an ad valorem tax ranging 
from ten to twelve per cent. Many 
chemicals which were formerly free are 
now dutiable. It should be noted, 
however, that the German tariff is 
frankly a bargaining measure, and in 
fact a number of treaties already 
negotiated have made substantial re- 
ductions in the general rates of duty. 

The figures quoted by the British 
committee indicate that the German 
tariff in 1924 was only little more than 
half as high as it was in 1914, that is, 
rates except on luxuries had been little 
changed, while prices had doubled. 
This figure was based on the old tariff 
and it seems the class of merchandise 
considered makes its application to 
American exports questionable. On 
the basis of the few observations cn the 
new tariff made above, it is estimated 
that the present tariff is generally as 
high or higher than the prewar tariff, 
and that some particularly important 
increases in duty have been made on 
typical American exports, where per- 
haps the duties on the staple commodi- 
ties used in the British estimates have 
not been greatly increased. 


France 


The war-time restrictions on trade 
were retained in France until the 
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middle of 1919. Then, as articles were 
taken off prohibited or controlled lists, 
some effort was made to mcrease the 
prewar tariff rates. In July, 1919, the 
coefficient system” was introduced by 
applying coefficients to over 400 items 
of the tariff. From this time on 
changes, both increases and decreases, 
in coefficients were frequent, but they 
generally affected less than ten items 
of the tarif. There were some impor- 
tant exceptions as, for example, a 
decree in June, 1921, making 1500 
changes, and having coefficients as 
high asten. In addition to the changes 
in rates made through coefficients 
there were frequent changes in tariff 
rates themselves, but most of these 
were also of minor importance, affecting 
but one or two commodities. A com- 
plete revision of the chemical and 
vegetable oils schedules in November, 
1919, was the only important excep- 
tion. Yet the impression has gone 
abroad that the French are among the 
worst offenders in tariff increases. 

The tariff changes since the war have 
probably not increased the general 
height of the French tariff above its 
prewar level, but there is a manifest 
tendency toward increased duties on 
manufactured products and reduced 
duties on certain raw materials and 
foods. Estimates of the height of the 
tariff, based on actual duties collected, 
follow: 









Per cent! Per cent 





Average duty collected on: 
Total imports,........ 5.6 
Total dutiable imports... 14.7 
Dutiable foodstuffs .. 20.4 
Dutiable raw materials.. 9.4 


Dutiable manufactures . . 


7These coefficients are multipliers which 
applied to existing duties indicate the amount 
by which they are to be multiplied to determine 
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It must be remembered, of course, 
that such estimates as these may fail 
entirely as measures of the height of 
certain rates; for example, mineral oils 
and their products, a very important 
American export to France, pay duties 
ranging from fourteen per cent to sixty- 
six per cent ad valorem. The high 
duties on foodstuffs are due to the in- 
clusion of products such as sugar, 
coffee, chocolate and certain others, 
on which high revenue duties are 
collected. 

Another important consideration 
with respect to French rates on Amer- 
ican exports is the fact that the French 
have the multiple tariff system; that is, 
different rates of duty apply to the same 
product according to the country of 
origin. In many cases American im- 
ports must pay discriminatory rates of 
duty and compete with similar products 
from other countries which enter at 
lower rates. This has in the past 
proved a considerable handicap to 
American exports and the prospective 
revision of the French tariff is likely to 
increase the existing discriminatory 
burdens. 

The British estimates mentioned 
above suggest that the French tariff 
has fallen generally in the proportion 
of from 213 to 124 per cent. Since the 
rates of duty are generally specific and 
the franc has decreased considerably in 
value since 1922, the French tariff, in 
spite of the recent increase of thirty per 
cent applying to all rates, is probably 
lower now than before the war. But 
the duties on many manufactured prod- 
ucts have frequently been revised up- 
ward and since many American prod- 
ucts must pay duties higher than the 
minimum while our competitors re- 
ceive the minimum, the French tariff is 
still a considerable burden to imports 


the new rate. For example, a coefficient of 
2.5 on a base rate of 20 would give a rate of 50. 
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from the United States. Moreover, 
a comprehensive revision upward of 
the French tariff has been in process 
for more than two years and many 
low rates, which are now practically 
ineffective both as regards revenue and 
protection, will undoubtedly be sub- 
stantially increased. In this revision 
special attention is being given to 
“infant industries,” those in the terri- 
tories acquired as a result of the war, 
and those in the reconstructed areas. 


Italy 


Immediately prior to the war a com- 
mission had been appointed in Italy to 
study the question of tariff revision and 
on the basis of this study a new tariff 
was enacted in 1921. Before this time 
certain. changes had been made in the 
duties on motor vehicles, tractors and 
various other commodities and certain 
conventional rates were withdrawn 
upon the expiration of commercial 
treaties. It was estimated by an 
Italian student that the new tariff 
increased the rates about eighty-four 
per cent over the tariff of 1887, which 
was in effect in modified form before 
the revision in 1921. The new tariff 
increased the rates generally with 
particularly heavy increases in the 
iron and steel schedules. The rates on 
automobiles, typewriters, agricultural 
machinery, and cottonseed oil, pri- 
marily American exports, were also 
considerably increased. One American 
official has stated that even without the 
coefficients the duties were high enough 
to be prohibitive, but imports of these 
commodities have nevertheless in- 
creased.° 


8 It is interesting to note that in the past Amer- 
ican exports to France have consisted largely of 
three products, cotton, copper and mineral oils, 
On many products which we export to other 
countries we are unable to compete in France, 
partly on account of discriminatory tariff rates. 

* Except cottonseed oil, as to which total ex- 
ports from the United States have also decreased. 
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It would seem that the estimate of 
the British committee that the pres- 
ent tariff is lower than prewar does not 
hold as regards exports of American 
products. While Italy has a general 
and conventional tariff, and by means 
of commercial treaty bargaining many 
duties have been reduced, these reduc- 
tions have in the past applied particu- 
larly to commodities of special interest 
to the countries with whom the negotia- 
tions were undertaken. The reduc- 
tions made so far have not greatly 
benefited American products. 


Belgium 

By November, 1919, both import 
and export prohibitions had been 
generally abandoned in Belgium except 
as regards imports from former enemy 
countries, and even these were relieved 
of discriminatory restrictions during 
1920-21. Prohibitions have therefore 
been of little importance in. the post- 
war tariff of Belgium. 

Instead of proceeding to a tariff 
revision immediately after the war, 
Belgium followed the example of 
France and adopted temporary meas- 
ures of revision from time to time. 
Coefficients were applied to a large 
number of articles during 1920 and in 
1921 many of these were increased to 
the legal limit of six. A considerable 
number of ad valorem duties applying 
particularly to’ luxury products were 
also introduced. From time to time 
minor modifications were made both in 
duties and coefficients, but generally 
the tariff structure was not disturbed. 
The provisional measures mentioned 
above had little effect on the tariff. 
The average rate of duty was less than 
four per cent for the year May, 1922, to 
April, 1923, as compared with 2.8 per 
cent, the highest average between 1860 
and 1918. 

The bill for permanent revision of 
the tariff was introduced into the 
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Belgian chambers in March, 1923, was 
passed, and went into effect in Decem- 
ber, 1924. Since that time tariff 
changes have been of minor impor- 
tance. With the exception of duties 
on a number of so-called luxury prod- 
ucts, including tobacco, petroleum 
and automobiles, the general level of 
the new tariff is but little higher than 
that in effect during 1922 and 1923. 
Just before the tariff went into effect, 
protests were made by American in- 
terests against the duties on automo- 
biles, typewriters and sewing machines, 
as especially burdensome to American 
interests, and subsequently the coef- 
cients on automobiles and parts were 
reduced. 

The British figure for the Belgian 
tariff probably is indicative of the 
present general height of the tariff, al- 
though as regards American products 
the rates now in force are higher than 
before the war. Nevertheless, as com- 
pared with many other countries the 
Belgian tariff is not high, and probably 
will not be a serious handicap to future 
American exports. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary it may be said that 
among the many important factors 
which have handicapped international 
trade since 1918 the tariff has not, 
contrary to general opinion, been as 
important as inflated currencies, de- 
creased purchasing power, shortage of 
capital, and the debt and reparations 
problems. Increases in tariff rates 
have been exaggerated by attributing 
undue importance to many partial 
revisions, by failing to discount the 
increases made in specific duties ex- 
pressed in depreciated currencies and 
applying to products on which prices 


- have increased, and by failing to revise 


estimates of bargaining rates when 
those rates have been lowered through 
the negotiation of commercial treaties. 


* European TARIFFS AND Future MARKETS 


In Eastern Europe the tariffs, 
whether old or new, whether higher or 
not so high as those in Western Europe, 
have been and are very burdensome to 
trade because they are applied at new 
frontiers and are in effect new tariffs. 
The industries of the countries are not 
adjusted to them, and in a sense, their 
whole height must be compared to the 
last increment in the tariffs of Western 
Europe. 

If the war had not intervened, a 
general revision of European tariffs 
and commercial treaties was due in 
1917. If it had followed the trend of 
European tariffs since 1878 it would 
have been on the whole an upward re- 
vision. The various countries would 
have considered what articles were 
being imported more freely than they 
deemed desirable and would have raised 
the rates applying to such products— 
keeping in mind also the necessity for 
a bargaining margin. The disturbance 
of the war has increased the number 
and scope of the changes, but it has not 
altered the rule that countries which 
pursue general protective policies re- 
vise their tariffs periodically to cut 
down imports of those competitive 
articles which are entering too freely. 
Just as the United States in 1922 re- 
vised its tariff to protect American 
manufacturers against lines of goods 
which were being most successfully 
exported from Europe, so we must 
expect that the very expansion of our 
export trade since the war would prove 
a cause of the raising of tariffs against 
our products in Europe. 

The general conclusion that present 
European tariffs are not strikingly 
higher than prewar does not mean that 
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they are not burdensome to American 
exports. The mass production which 
has been so successful in the United 
States, and has led to large exports of 
certain kinds of manufactured goods, 
has kindled a desire for similar devel- 
opment in many European countries 
—especially where there are large 
armament and other war industry 
plants which must now be turned to 
commercial uses. This has often led 
to the imposition of protective duties on 
typical American exports. 

The tariffs of perhaps Great Britain, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, and 
some other European countries, which 
have had and now have low tariffs, 
are not likely to affect American ex- 
ports seriously. But other countries— 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy and 
others—have substantial rates of duty 
on manufactured products for which we 
desire to extend or develop markets; in 
France many American products are 
subject to tariff discrimination in 
favor of Belgium, Italy and Great 
Britain. 

It is particularly important that, 
in addition to the increases and 
decreases in European tariffs, the fact 
be considered that foreign tariffs are 
of greater significance to American 
foreign trade now than before the 
war. American exports no longer 
are practically limited to surplus raw 
materials and foods, but to be prof- 
itable must include many lines of 
fully manufactured goods. In these, 
competition is and will continue to be 
keen and close; and tariff rates of 
foreign countries of even moderate 
height may be controlling factors in the 
expansion of our foreign trade. 


American Export Trade and the Tariff 


By Jacos Vrnur, Ps.D. 
University of Chicago 


T is a commonplace that in the trade 
between countries goods and serv- 
ices are in the long run exchanged 
against goods and services. In the ab- 
sence of credit transactions, there must 
be for each country even in the short 
run a substantial equalization between 
the value of its exports and the value of 
its imports. In the long run even 
credit transactions will not prevent 
such an equalization. If over a very 
long period of years there appears a 
substantial divergence between exports 
and imports, which cannot be explained 
as due to incomplete or inaccurate 
statistical records or to the continuance 
of an unliquidated credit balance, the 
explanation must lie in the occurrence 
of one-sided transactions, as the result 
of either intent or accident. If the 
foreigners to whom a country has ex- 
ported on credit default in their pay- 
ments; if exported goods are lost at sea 
after they have been recorded as ex- 
ports, but prior to legal delivery to a 
foreigner; if gifts are made to persons 
in another country in money, or in 
goods which are recorded as exports in 
the trade statistics; if tributes, sub- 
sidies or reparations are paid to for- 
elgn governments; if emigrants to a 
foreign country take with them money, 
or goods recorded as exports; these one- 
sided transactions will operate to 
create an export surplus which will be 
` permanent, not in the sense that it is 
an export surplus which will persist 
after such transactions have ended, 
but in the sense that it is an export 
surplus which will not necessarily be off- 
set at a later period by a corresponding 
import surplus. To those who anxiously 
scan the trade statistics to discover 


whether the balance is “favorable” or 
“unfavorable,” the above reasoning 
should contain a valuable hint as to the 
one certain methodof assuring a “‘favor- 
able” balance of trade, i.e. an export 
surplus. By paying tribute or repara- 
tions to foreign countries, by having 
ships carrying exports sink at sea before 
legal delivery to foreigners is made, by 
promoting gifts to foreigners abroad, 
by encouraging exports on credit to 
such foreign buyers,as are most likely 
to fail to meet their obligations, a gov- 
ernment seeking to develop an export 
surplus will be employing means much 
more likely to ensure success than those 
commonly employed for that purpose. 

It is, of course, assumed in this 
analysis that services as well as tangi- 
ble goods are included in setting up the 
trade balance. In this connection it 
is proper to include as an export or im- 
port of capital service, as the case may 
be, the interest charges receivable or 
payable on capital loans from the one 
country to the other, just as the use by 
one country of another country’s ship- 
ping is to be included as an import of 
freight services by the former and an 
export of freight services by the latter, 
to be.measured in each case by the 
amount of freight charges receivable 
or payable. 

Whether exports are regarded as 
being made in order to pay for im- 
ports, or, on the contrary, imports 
are regarded as being received as a 
return payment for exports, in either 
case imports and exports must in the 
long run, one-sided transactions such 
as those described above being dis- 
regarded, come to a substantially 
even balance. 
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AMERICAN Export TRADE AND THE TARIFF 


EFFECTS oF A RESTRICTIVE TARIFF 


It follows, therefore, that a protec- 
tive tariff, to the extent that it accom- 
plishes its object of restricting imports, 
must also have as an indirect effect 
the restriction of exports to a corre- 
sponding degree. It is almost a suf- 
ficient demonstration of this, as a long 
run proposition, to ask the question: 
If imports are reduced, and exports not, 
how will payment be received for the 
surplus of exports? In the short run, 
of course, the surplus exports can be 
handled and financed by loans to for- 
eign buyers, but such loans cannot 
accumulate indefinitely. The balance 
might for a time be paid for in gold. 
But this is clearly not a practicable 
method if the exporting country is on 
a paper currency basis, and has little 
use for gold for industrial purposes. 

Moreover, there are fairly definite 
limits to the amounts of gold available 
for the settlement of international 
balances, and long before even such 
limits were reached the flow of gold 
would result in price changes of a kind 
to end the export surplus and to termi- 
nate the inward movement of gold. 
As the gold began to flow in, it would 
accumulate in the banks as “actual ” 
deposits to the credit of importers, and 
the use of these deposits, through 
checks, in the purchase of domestic goods 
and services would operate to force 
prices upward. The increased stocks 
of gold, moreover, would afford a basis 
for an expansion of credit by the banks 
in the form of “created” deposits, and 
when such expansion occurred, as it in- 
evitably would in time under these cir- 
cumstances, the use of these “‘created”’ 
deposits, by those to whose credit 
they had been established, in the pur- 
chase of goods, would result in a further 
rise in prices. As prices rise within 
the country, foreign commodities, 
which would not have undergone a 
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corresponding rise in price and which 
might even have experienced an ab- 
solute decline in price, will appear 
relatively cheap. Under the circum- 
stances, exports, being high in price as 
seen by foreigners, will decrease; im- 
ports, being relatively cheap, will in- 
crease. The export surplus will dis- 
appear, and the inward flow of gold 
willend. The trade balance will again 
be reéstablished on an even basis. Im- 
ports will be smaller in volume than 
before the enactment of the tariff, but 
so will exports. The tariff will have cut 
down exports, in terms of values, in pre- 
cisely the same absolute amount as it will 
have cut down imports. Citations, on 
the principle of non post hoc, ergo non 
propier hoc, of empirical data showing 
that enactments of new or increased 
import duties were not followed by 
declines in exports, as demonstrations 
that protective tariffs do not operate to 
restrict exports, are irrelevant to the 
issue. It is not seriously contended by 
anyone entitled to a hearing that the 
adoption anew of a protective tariff, or 
the increase of existing duties, will in- 
evitably result, whether immediately 
or in the long run, in a reduction of 
either imports or exports, regardless of 
what other happenings may be con- 
temporaneously recurring. All that is 
here contended, in any case, is that im- 
port duties make the volume of im- 
ports and exports smaller than they 
would have been, under the other pre- 
vailing circumstances, if the duties were 
not in force. Under certain unusual 
and improbable conditions of extreme 
inelasticity in demand for foreign goods 
or extreme elasticity in supply of ex- 
port goods, the enactment of a tariff 
may conceivably increase the physical 
volume of imports and exports. But 
these qualifications have been de- 
veloped by those who are responsible 
for the above type of analysis, and none 
of them would admit that they are of 
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practical significance under ordinary 
conditions. 

Restrictions on imports of one kind 
may, it is true, stimulate increases in 
imports of another kind. Import duties 
on woolen goods, for example, may re- 
sult in an increase in the imports of 
raw wool, or of cotton goods, or silk 
goods. But there is no reason for be- 
lief that a protective tariff will cause an 
increase of imports as a whole, or of 
exports of any kind. 

The restrictive effect of the tariff on 
the export trade can be demonstrated 
from another, though a more super- 
ficial, point of view. The ability of 
foreign countries to buy American 
goods, credit being disregarded, de- 
pends upon their ability to pay for 
these goods through exports of their 
own products. The American tariff, 
by restricting their power to sell goods 
in the United States, restricts their 
power to buy American goods, though 
not necessarily in the same degree for 
any particular country. 

If the above reasoning is valid, it is 
clear that the American tariff operates 
to restrict the foreign market for the 
products of American industries, and 
that the burden of the American tariff 
is borne not only by consumers of the 
protected goods, but also by producers 
m American industries, who, in the 
absence of the tariff, could find markets, 
or could find enlarged markets, abroad. 

The full restrictive effect of the tariff 
on the export trade cannot be obviated 
through the system of customs draw- 
backs on dutiable materials imported 
for further fabrication and reé&xport. 
The drawback system is inconvenient 


and expensive, and only industries | 


engaging in export trade on a large 
scale can afford to take systematic 
advantage of its privileges. More 
important, even when fully used it re- 
moves only one of the minor handicaps 
to the export trade resulting from the 
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protective tariff. It still leaves in 
full effect the restriction of the power of 
foreign countries to buy American 
products which results from the re- 
striction of their power to sell their 
products in the United States for ulti- 
mate consumption in this country. It 
does not prevent the tariff from raising 
the money prices which domestic in- 
dustries must pay for domestic raw 
materials and for transportation, nor 
from raising the money wages (not the 
real wages) which they must pay for 
American labor. A protective tariff 
operates to restrict export trade mainly 
by increasing the money costs of pro- 
duction, and therefore the money prices, 
of the products of the potentially ex- 
port industries in the protected market. 
The most comprehensive system of 
customs drawbacks is at best a mild 
palliative, and is far from being a com- 
plete remedy for the injurious effect on 
export trade of the protective tariff. 


DIFFICULTIES IN Tarr BARGAINING 


Through the use of the tariff for 
bargaining purposes, it is theoretically 
conceivable, of course, that the en- 
actment of import duties, with the 
proviso that through the negotiation of 
tariff treaties they may later be re- 
moved in return for the repeal or re- 
duction of foreign duties on American 
products, may operate to increase 
rather than decrease the volume of 
exports. But countries making a 
practice of tariff bargaining often 
raise the tariff prior to the nego- 
tiations in order to have a basis for 
later reductions, and later fail to make 
reductions proportionate to the in- 
creases made as a preliminary to the 
negotiations. It is by no means 
certain that even in Europe prior to 
the war, where tariff bargaining was 
most extensively carried on, the net 
effect of tariff bargaining was to lower, 
rather than to raise, the average level 
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of tariffs. Past American experience 
with tariff bargaining has not been 
such as to warrant any great hopes that 
it can be effectively used by the United 
States as a means of promoting Amer- 
ican export trade. 

The peculiar difficulty of bringing 
tariff treaty negotiations to a success- 
ful conclusion in the United States, 
resulting from the necessity of ob- 
taining Senate ratification by a two- 
thirds vote for such tariff treaties, has 
operated in the past as an almost com- 
pletely effective obstacle to the suc- 
cessful use of this method by the 
United States. No tariff treaty has 
ever received Senate ratification and 
Congressional approval unless there 
were powerful political or strategic 
motives, as well a3 commercial ones, 
supporting the negotiations. The pu- 
nitive surtax provision in the present 
tariff act 1 intended to secure the re- 
moval from foreign commercial legis- 
lation of provisions which discriminate 
against American trade as compared to 
the trade of other foreign countries, 
though it has been in effect now for 
four years, does not appear to have 
exerted the slightest trace of influ- 
ence on the course of foreign legisla- 
tion. Past experience does not warrant 
any confidence that tariff bargaining, 
whether by the concessional or by 
the punitive surtax method, can be 
employed with any marked effect to 
enlarge the markets for American ex- 
port trade. 

Loans by the United States to for- 
eign countries can, of course, tempo- 
rarily countervail the restrictive effects 
of the American tariff on American 
export trade, as can also an increase of 
the foreign demand for American goods 
resulting from improved economic 
conditions or growth of population 
abroad, or an increase in the efficiency 


1 Section 817 of the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act. 
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of American production in the export 
industries. Such factors, however, to 
the extent that they operate at all, 
operate in spite of the American tariff 
policy, and not because of it. They 
are liable to be only temporary in their 
results. They do not prevent the 
tariff from exercising a restrictive ef- 
fect on exports. All that they do is to 
give rise to forces which work in a 
direction counter to that in which the 
tariff works. They would operate 
with at least the same degree of force, 
and with more apparent effects on the 
volume of exports, if there was no 
tariff. To repeat, exports do not 
necessarily decline after the introduc- 
tion or the increase of import duties, 
but they are necessarily smaller in 
volume than they would have been 
under the other prevailing circum- 
stances, if the tariff changes had not 
occurred. 


INCONSISTENCIES 


It must be conceded that the adverse 
effects of tariff duties on export trade 
may be temporary only, and that under 
the shelter of the tariff, and largely be- 
cause of that shelter, industries may 
develop to a stage of efficiency suff- 
cient to enable them in time to export 
abroad on a substantial basis, as well as 
to control the domestic market. ‘There 
are, in other words, real possibilities 
that protective tariffs may stimulate 
into more rapid development than 
would have occurred in their absence 
the productive capacities of a country, 
and may thus in the long run operate 
to increase rather than to restrict the 
volume of exports. The time, how- 
ever, for the broad application of “edu- 
cative” or “young industry” tariff 
protection has long passed in the 
United States. Im any case, what- 
ever may be the alleged reasons for the 
adoption of the protective tariff policy 
in any particular instance, once the 
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policy has been adopted it almost in- 
variably operates as a policy of pro- 
miscuous protection. Any industry 
which can organize and maintain an 
effective lobby, or which is located in a 
politically strategic section of the 
country, can in the United States se- 
cure more tariff protection than it can 
make use of. No serious attention 
has ever been paid by those who draft 
American tariff legislation to the de- 
gree of probability that any industry 
seeking protection would ever be able 
to establish itself as a healthy and 
fully self-supporting part of American 
industry. It is often said that the 
American free traders, if there still 
are any such, are academic dreamers, 
blind to the practical] (that is, politi- 
cal) realities of the situation. But the 
free trader is in the most intimate con- 
tact with the practical realities, as com- 
pared to those who imagine that they 
can find an adequate defense for Ameri- 
can tariff policy as it has been in the 
past, is, and probably will continue to 
be into the indefinite future, in the 
possibilities of infant industry protec- 
tion or in other economically respect- 
able grounds. 

In the past the restrictive effect of 
the American tariff has been felt most 
keenly by the agricultural industries. 
By raising the general money cost of 
living and the money costs of produc- 
tion, the tariff has acted as a depres- 
sive influence on the prosperity and 
growth of American agriculture inso- 
far as its opportunities lay in foreign 
markets. In the main, American ag- 
riculture still undoubtedly loses more 
than it gains from the protective tariff 
policy. But the burdens of the tariff 
are rapidly shifting to the more efficient 
of the manufacturing industries, and to 
the shipping and mining industries. 
The benefits, such as they are, are now 
being divided in more even proportions 
between those manufacturing indus- 
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tries which continue to be ill-adapted 
to American productive conditions and 
those branches of agriculture which 


‘both receive tariff protection and on 


their present scale of production can- 
not fully meet the demands of the 
American market. 

The maintenance of the American 
tariff will not necessarily operate to 
prevent a further rise in American ex- 
ports. The growth of population, in- 
creased foreign investments, the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe, may result 
in an increase in American exports in 
spite of the tariff. But the American 
exports are less now, and will be less as 
long as the tariff policy is maintained, ` 
than they would be under free trade or 
under a lower tariff. No American in- 
dustry is as well-equipped to develop 
foreign markets as it would be in the 
absence of the tariff. There are many 
non-exporting American industries 
which could profitably export were 
it not for the adverse influence which 
the tariff has on their money costs 
of production. The fundamental tariff 
principle is that the tariff-maintained 
industry is an anemic industry kept 
alive by blood-transfusions from the 
healthy industries, and that these blood- 
transfusions weaken the latter. 

The restrictive effect on exports, 
however, is not one of the major sins 
of the protective policy. ‘There is no 
special virtue in exports, which is not 
possessed in at least equal degree by 
imports. The widespread obsession 
with the superior importance of ex- 
ports rests on almost wholly fallacious 
grounds. The function of exports is to 
pay for imports, and in performing that 
function exports exhaust all their ca- 
pacity for national service. Of them- 
selves, exports are a loss, a drain on the 
country’s economic resources. It is in 
what is paid for them, namely, in the 
imports, that they find their only eco- 
nomic justification from the national 
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pomt of view. Special concern with 
the status of export trade has a sound 
basis only insofar as a flourishing ex- 
port trade means a flourishing import 
trade. There is economic warrant for 
official and non-official efforts to pro- 
mote export trade only because an in- 
crease in the foreign demand for Amer- 
ican goods results in a decrease in the 
amount of American goods which has 
to be exported in return for each phys- 
ical unit of import goods. Promotion 
of foreign demand for American goods, 
if it were accompanied by a rigid re- 
striction of the physical volume of for- 
eign goods which could be imported, 
would operate to reduce rather than to 
increase the physical volume of exports. 
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It should be a bitter dose of medicine 
for our mercantilistically-minded of- 
ficials and business men, that their en- 
ergetic, eficient and praiseworthy ef- 
forts to promote American export trade 
tend to increase the physical volume of 
imports in greater ratio than the phys- 
ical volume of exports. The essential 
inconsistency between a tariff policy, 
which places every possible barrier in 
the way of the free flow of imports, 
and a policy of energetic promotion of 
export trade should be obvious to even 
the man on the street. But the re- 
strictive effect on export trade of the 
American tariff policy is but a minor 
element in the case for or against that 
policy. 


United States Government Aid to Foreign Trade 


By Harry T. Cortas, Pa.D., Sc.D. 
Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania; formerly U. S. Trade Commissioner to Belgium 


HE United States has not been 

a great foreign trading nation dur- 
ing the past century for two reasons: 
first, because we did not need extensive 
foreign commerce to advance our eco- 
nomic welfare; and second, because we 
did not have sources of information 
which would enable us to carry on 
foreign commerce to the best advan- 
tage. Our status in this respect, how- 
ever, has now changed. 

The United States has now arrived 
at a stage in its industrial development 
where all national energy and capital 
are not absorbed in the solution of 
domestic problems. We can now pro- 
duce fifteen per cent in excess of our 
need for home consumption. We have 
therefore an urgent need for markets 
abroad—the great incentive to foreign 
commerce. Our sources of commercial 
information as now organized are in- 
ferior to none. There is available to 
American business accurate and timely 
information on every important 
world market. Among the agencies 
affording this information the offices 
and bureaus of the United States 
Government stand foremost. It is 
the purpose of this paper to describe 
this government information service. 


FUNCTION oF GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


Success in foreign trade is based on 
a full knowledge of the needs and con- 
ditions in the foreign market. No 
individual firm or group of firms is in 
a position to obtain complete informa- 
tion for its own purposes. Even if 
such a thing were possible, conditions 
abroad change so rapidly and often in 
opposition to the trend of business 


developments in the United States, that 
it would require the constant presence 
of an investigator abroad to keep in- 
formation accurate and timely. The 
maintenance of such an expert in the 
foreign field would be impracticable for 
any save the largest business organiza- 
tions, and even for such enterprises the 
securing of information on foreign con- 
ditions would be too costly an under- 
taking. It isthe business of the United 
States Government, therefore, to pro- 
vide American exporters and importers 
with information on general changes in 
market conditions abroad, on price 
movements, foreign production and 
costs, import and export statistics, 
changes in tariff policies, changing 
factors in competition, currency move- 
ments, patent and trademark legisla- 
tion, regulations governing commercial 
travelers, specifications for packing 
and labeling, embargoes, sales and 
stamp taxes, and on a thousand other 
similar and vital changes in foreign 
market conditions. This is the func- 
tion of the information service of the 
United States Government in foreign 
trade. 

This foreign service of ‘the govern- 
ment is by no means limited to giving 
information regarding conditions—it 
plays a larger and more important 
rôle. The data supplied to business 
men in the United States regarding 
foreign markets are supplied by govern- 
ment representatives abroad who re- 
side in certain territory in which they 
are stationed, but the duty of these 
representatives is by no means solely 
to supply their bureau in Washington 
with reports on conditions‘at their sta- 
tion. The course of foreign trade, like 
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that of domestic trade, does not always 
run smoothly. Difficulties arise—in- 
deed they multiply directly as the 
square of the distance. The adjust- 
ment of these difficulties offers a large 
field for government service to import- 
ers and exporters. The representative 
of the United States knows well the field 
in which he is located; he understands 
the customs and practices of this coun- 
try and he can advise in a more intelli- 
gent way than one whose experience is 
limited to domestic trade. When your 
customer abroad has acted in a way 
that is perplexing to you, the govern- 
ment representative in that foreign 
field may easily make clear to you that 
the conduct of the foreign buyer is 
quite in accordance with the business 
practices of the country concerned. 
The foreign representative of your 
government in Tokio, Buenos Aires or 
Vienna may show you convincingly 
the utter futility of suing to recover 
a just debt. The practices of the 
particular country may be such that 
in an individual case the cost of re- 
covery might exceed the total debt. 

Widespread belief exists that our 
diplomatic and consular representatives 
are our only official links with foreign 
lands. As a matter of fact we have 
other representatives abroad who look 
after our economic welfare as the 
diplomats look after our political wel- 
fare. These representatives are spon- 
sored either by the Department of 
Commerce or the Department of 
State. We may now turn to a con- 
sideration of their service to com- 
mercial interests. l 


WORK OF THE BUREAU 


The foreign information service of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has been in existence since 
July, 1905, when Congress appropriated 
thirty thousand dollars as compensa- 
tion and necessary traveling expenses 
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of “Special Agents to Investigate 
Trade Conditions Abroad with the 
Object of Promoting the Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States.” From 
this small beginning appropriations and 
the resulting service have grown until 
in 1926 three million dollars is being 
spent for this purpose. During the 
first nine years of this Foreign Informa- 
tion Service (1905-14) commercial 
investigation abroad was carried on 
by traveling agents. A month before 
the outbreak of the World War, how- 
ever, commercial attachés were sta- 
tioned at certain points abroad, for 
whose expenses one hundred thousand 
dollars was appropriated by Congress. 
Ten attachés were appointed under 
this authorization and stationed in 
London, Berlin, Paris, Buenos Aires, 
Peking, St. Petersburg, Rio de Janeiro, 
Lima, Santiago and Melbourne. Soon 
after, additional service officers known 
as Trade Commissioners were ap- 
pointed for similar work abroad; they 
were assigned to make a commercial 
survey of an entire country, or to 
report on a specific industry, rather 
than to remain at the capital as did the 
commercial attaché. From this small 
beginning the list of commercial at- 
tachés, trade commissioners, and assist- 
ant trade commissioners has increased 
until such information officers for 
foreign trade are now located at the 
following points: 


BUREAU or FOREIGN AND Domestic ComMeERcE 


FOREIGN OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN 
CHARGE 


Cable addressesof foreign representatives of the 
Department of Commerce “‘Amcomat” in every 
case except Berlin, which is “‘Amcomatach,” 
and Calcutta, which is ‘‘Amcomatch.” Use 
Western Union five-letter code when cabling to 
foreign offices of the Department of Commerce, 


Alerandria, Egypt: William D. Mann, assistant 
trade commussioner. 

Athens, Greeoe: Gardner Richardson, commercial 
attaché. 
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Barcelona, Spain: James G. Burke, trade com- 
muasioner. 

Batavia, Java: Charles P. Goodhue, assistant 

_ trade commissioner. 

Berlin, Germany: Fayette W. Allport, commercial 


g ; 

Bogota, Colombia: Wiliam Boaz, commercial 
attaché. 

Bombay, India: Edward J. Sabine, assistant trade 
commissioner. 

Brussels, Belgium: Edward Y. D. Wight, acting 
commercial attaché, 

Bucharest, Rumania: Sproull Fouché, acting com- 
mercial attaché. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina: H. B. MacKenzie, act- 
ing commercial attaché. 

Calcutta, India: Charles B. Spofford, trade com- 
missioner. 

Constantinople, Turkey: Julian Gillespie, trade 
commissioner. 

Copenhagen, Denmark: Harry Sorensen, com- 
mercial attaché. 

Habana, Cuba: Frederick Todd, commercial 
attaché. 

The Hague, Netherlands: Edward V. D. Wight, 
acting commercial attaché. 

Hamburg, Germany: E. C. Squire, trade com- 
missioner. 

Helsingfors, Finland: Emil A. Kekich, assistant 
trade commissioner. 

Johannesburg, South Africa: Perry J. Stevenson, 
trade commissioner. 

lima, Peru: Lawrence W. James, commercial 
attaché. 

London, England: William L. Cooper, commercial 
attaché. 

Madrid, Spain: Chas. H. Cunningham, com- 
mercial attaché, 

Manila, P. I.: Ollie M. Butler, trade commis- 
sioner, 

Melbourne, Australia: Julian B. Foster, assistant 
trade commissioner. 

Mexico City, Merco: George Wythe, acting 
commercial attaché. 

Montevideo, Uruguay: Lew B. Clark, commercial 
attaché. 

Montreal, Canada: Walter J. Donhelly, assistant 
trade commissioner. 

Ottawa, Canada: Lynn W. Meekins, trade com- 
missioner. 

Paris, France: Chester Lloyd Jones, commercial 
attaché. 

Peking, China: Julean Arnold, commercial 
attaché. 

Prague, Czechoslovalta: James F. Hodgson, com- 
mercial attaché. 

Riga, Latria: Carl J. Mayer, commercial attaché. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: A. O, Pierrot, acting com- 
mercial attaché, 
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Rome, Italy: Henry C. MacLean, commercial 
attaché. 

San Juan, P. R.: H. P. Macgowan, trade com- 
missioner. 

Santiago, Chile: Ralph H. Ackerman, commer- 
cial attaché. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil: W. E. Embry, trade com- 
missioner. 

Shanghat, China: George C. Howard, trade com- 
missioner. 

Stockholm, Sweden: T. O. Klath, commercial 
attaché, 

Sydney, Australia: Elwood G. Babbitt, trade 
commissioner. 

Tokio, Japan: Charles E. Herring, commercial 
attaché. 

Vienna, Austria: H. Lawrence Groves, commer- 
cial attaché. 

Warsaw, Poland: Ronald H. Allen, acting com- 
mercial attaché. 


SmooTrHine Our tat Rouenu PLACES 


The commercial attaché is appointed 
by the Secretary of Commerce, and 
accredited by the Department of 
State. He is a commercial expert with 
diplomatic standing in the country 
where stationed. Located at the cap- 
ital, his function is to investigate and 
report on industrial, financial and com- 
mercial matters of concern to American 
business men. Although this is his 
primary function, he spends no small 
amount of time creating “good will for 
American goods” and smoothing over 
misunderstandings. His greatest serv- 
ice lies in this latter field—as “‘ Ambas- 
sador of Trade”—rather than as a 
commercial promoter. 

That trying situations arise in ìn- 
ternational commerce is inevitable. 
The commercial attaché as the advo- 
cate of American business can acquaint 
himself with the details of each particu- 
lar case and represent personally the 
American exporter who may be thou- 
sands of miles away. For example, 
after the Armistice the American com- 
mercial attaché at Paris went into the 
occupied territory of Germany and 
obtained the release of goods pur- 
chased by American importers, when 
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the French had placed an embargo on 
the export of German goods. The 
American trade commissioner at Con- 
stantinople went to Angora immedi- 
ately after Kemal Pasha set up his 
Turkish capital there; returning- by 
a different route, he brought back 
valuable information regarding the 
economic needs of the new-born re- 
public. Commercial attachés and 
trade commissioners are continually 
investigating the business standing 
of foreigners desiring to buy American 
goods without making cash payments, 
They also help to facilitate the col- 
lection of disputed debts, and have on 
occasion saved our business men from 
expensive law suits abroad. 

The diagram on p. 137 shows the or- 
ganization of the Bureau at Washington. 

American business men, however, 
are more interested in service than in 
administration. Of greater concern to 
them is the character and timeliness of 
the information given, and the assist- 
ance to be expected. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 
reorganized in 1921 by Mr. Hoover 
shortly after he became Secretary of 
Commerce. A rearrangement of 
groupings brought it into accord with 
business by making its divisions cor- 
respond to the large industrial groups 
which carry on the productive activi- 
ties of the United States. His second 
step was to choose, as heads of the new 
commodity divisions, men from the 
business world who knew the needs of 
business in their special lines. Follow- 
ing are the various divisions of the 
Bureau and their respective chiefs: 


DIVISION OF REGIONAL INFORMATION 
Chief of division: Louis Domeratalky. 
Europe: Clayton Lane. 
Latin Amerwa: J. R. McKey. 
Far East: C. K. Moser. 


COMMODITY DIVISIONS AND CHIEFS 
Agricultural Implements: George B. Bell. 
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Automotive: Irving H. Taylor, acting chief. 
Chemical: Charles C. Concannon. 

Electrical Equipment: D. S. Wegg, acting chief. 
Foodstuffs: Edward G. Montgomery. 

Hides and Leather: Wilbur J. Page. 
Iron-Steel-Hardware: Luther Becker. 

Lumber: J. C. Nellis, acting chief. 

Machinery: Walter H. Rastall. 

Minerals: Joseph S. McGrath. 

Paper: John Matthews, Jr. 

Rubber: Everett G. Holt. 

Shoe and Leather Manufactures: Arthur B. But- 


man. 

Specialties: Eric T. King. 

Textile: Edward T. Pickard. 

Transportation and Communication: Alexander 

yV. Dye. 

TECHNICAL DIVISIONS AND CHIEFS 

Foreign Tariffs: Henry Chalmers. 

Commercial Laws: C. J. Junkin. 

Finance and Investment: Grosvenor M. Jones. 

Statistical Research: E. Dana Durand. 

Statistics: John Hohn. 

Commercial Intelligence: Arthur S. Hillyer. 

Domestic Commerce: A. Heath Onthank. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND CHIEFS 
Editorial: Griffith Evans. 
Correspondence: Royal H. Brasel. 
District Offices: Harold Dotterer. 
Foreign Service: Walter L. Miller. 


SERVICE RENDERED 


After arranging the divisions of the 
Bureau in accord with the business 
grouping of American enterprise, and 
after placing business men in charge 
of each division at Washington, Mr. 
Hoover took the third logical step 
—by making the information serv- 
ice timely. No one knew better than 
he that the business man must make 
decisions on the basis of whatever in- 
formation he can get. However desir- 
able to have complete information on 
a problem before determining a course 
of action, the executive seldom finds 
this possible. Secretary Hoover and 
Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bur- 
eau, have the business instinct; they 
know that sixty per cent of the informa- 
tion on a business problem, in hand 
before the decision must be rendered, 
is worth more than one hundred per 
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cent two weeks after the decision has 
been made. Director Klein therefore 
cables where former directors wrote. 
The Bureau now affords American 
executives a brief, accurate summary of 
yesterday’s trade conditions, rather 
than a voluminous description of 
business opportunities of two months 
ago. An ounce of “now” is worth a 
pound of “‘some time ago,” and this 
epitomizes the Bureau’s attitudetoward 
the present information system. 

The actual service afforded is of two 
kinds-—general and specific. The gen- 
eral service appears in the form of 
reports and bulletins on trade condi- 
tions and opportunities for American 
exports in world markets. The follow- 
ing recent publications of the Bureau 
(a few out of many) will illustrate this 
type of service and show the great 
variety of subjects covered: 


Recent Rerorrs BY THE Burnavu or FOREIGN 
AND Doanstic COMMERCE 


Packing for Export 

Commercial Handbook of China 

Commercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin America 

Stowage of Ship Cargoes 

Caribbean Markets for American Goods 

Railways of Mexico 

Paper Work in Export Trade 

Selling in Foreign Markets 

Canned Foods in Western Hemisphere 

Rubber Production in Amazon Valley 

Peruvian Public Finance 

Advertising Methods in Japan, China, and the 
Philippines 

Motor Roads in Latin America 

International Trade in Cement 

Merchandise Warehouse in Distribution 

Foreign Capital Investments in Russian 
Industries and Commerce 

Glossary of Automotive Terms and Instruc- 
tions to Exporters 


These bulletins, and hundreds of 
other similar publications on foreign 
trade subjects published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, may be obtained 
for relatively small sums from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
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D. C., or from any of the district 
offices of the Bureau. 

The specific service is more extensive 
than the general, and far more valuable. 
Individual inquiries by the thousand 
are answered each month and through 
these replies American business men 
receive expert advice on the specific 
foreign trade problem before them. 
The service afforded is by no means 
limited to that coming from the Wash- 
ington office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Scattered 
throughout the United States are 
seventeen district offices, and thirty- 
five co-operative offices, all of which 
offer similar service to their commu- 
nities. The following list gives the 
location of these offices, together with 
the present managers and secretaries: 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND MANAGERS 


Central Mississippi: Thomas L. Gaukel, 1201 
Liberty Central Trust Co. Building, St. 
Louis, Mo 

Central Pacifie: Leonard B. Gary, 310 Custom- 
house, San Francisco, Calif. 

Des Moines, Towa: Brice ML Mace, U. S. Court 
House Building. 

Detrott, Mich., H. H. Tewksbury, 607 Free Press 
Building. 

Galveston, Tex.: Walter N. Pearce, 809 Post 
Office Building. 

Great Lakes: Frederic L. Roberts, Room 848, 83 
South Clark Street, Chicago, I. 

Houston, Tez.: Ernest L. Tutt, Chamber of 


Commerce Building. 

Louisville, Ky.: Prentiss M. Terry, Board of 
Trade Building. 

Memphis, Tenn.: William B. Henderson. Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Ernest M. Zevickel, 


Federal Building. 

New England: Harvey A. Sweetser, 1801 Custom- 
house, Boston, Mass. 

New York, N. Y.: Albert J. Barnaud, 734 Cus- 
tomhouse. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Samuel H. Day, 2) South 
Fifteenth Street, Room 812. 

Portland, Ore.: James E. Peebles, 215 New Post 
Office Building. 

Seattle, Wash.: Shirl H. Blalock, 515 Lowman 
Building. 

South Atlantic: Harry O. Mitchell, acting mana- 
ger, 588 Post Office Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Gulf: John S. Goff, acting manager, 322 Post 
Office Building, New Orleans, La. 


CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES AND FOREIGN TRADE 
BECRETARIES 


Akron, Ohio: W. W. Hall, Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
Baltimore, Md.: George H. Pouder, Export and 
Import Bureau, Association of Commerce. 
Birmingham, Ala.: J. D. Ingram, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Alpheus Winter, Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Charleston, S. C.: Henry F. Church, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: E. D. Stratton, 1901 Market 
Street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Malcolm M. Stewart, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Cleveland, Ohio: M. E. Woods, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Columbus, Ohio: Avery G. Clinger, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Dallas, Tex.: M. L. Bohan, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Dayton, Okio: Sam C. Davis, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

El Paso, Tex.: D. A. Bandeen, Chamber of Com- 
merce. s 

Erie, Pa.: J. K. Shields, Chamber of Commerce. 

Fort Worth, Tex.: Drexel G. Foreman, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: C. G. Dunphy, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Jacksonville, Fla.: Walter Gardner, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Clarence H. Matson, Cham- 

' ber of Commerce. 

Lowell, Mass.: George F. Wall, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Milwaukee, Wis.; H. W. Gehrke, Association of 
Commerce. 

Mobile, Ala.: Myron T. Sprague, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Muncie, Ind.: Jacob Jones, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Newark, N. J.: C. J. Fagg, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Norfolk and Newport News, Va.: H. M. Thomp- 
son, Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange. 

Orange, Tex.: Louis M. Shepardson, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Pensacola, Fla.: J. B. Morrow, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Albert J. Stowe, Chamber of 


Providence, R. I.: Edward C. Southwick, Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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Richmond, Va.: W. T. Dabney, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Rochester, N. Y.: S. R. Peabody, Chamber of 
Commerce, 

San Diego, Calif.: H. R. Jackson, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: FEF. M. Varah, Chamber of 
Commerce 


Tacoma, Wash.: T. A. Penhale, Chamber of Com- 
merce, ~> 
Toledo, Ohio.: Leonard J. Gans, Chamber of 

Commerce. 

Trenton, N. J.: George E. Mace, Chamber of 

Commerce, 

Worcester, Mass.: Joseph H. Lane, Chamber of 

Commerce, 

The table on following page shows 
the number of commercial services 
rendered by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in Washington 
and its eleven district offices in the 
United States during the fiscal years 
1922 to 1926. 


SERVICE OF THD STATE DEPARTMENT 


Valuable assistance from the govern- 
ment is afforded also by the Depart- 
ment of State. Officers of this depart- 
ment protect American commercial 
interests through diplomatic channels. 
They serve in preventing discrimina- 
tion against American goods. They 
promote our national welfare in trea- 
ties, international law and friendly 
relations; while foreign representatives 
of the Department of Commerce are 
direct promoters of trade—they find 
new markets and stir up stagnant ones. 
The co-operation of the diplomatic 
with the commercial renders the service 
most effective. 

In Washington the State Depart- 
ment has at its service a corps of eco- 
nomic advisers. Such an adviser is 
not concerned primarily with trade 
promotion but rather with the economic 
relations of such international questions 
as come within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of State. He is adviser 
rather than promoter. He looks at 
policies rather than practice. He uni- 
fies and co-ordinates matters within the 
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Items’ 





Foreign Trade Opportunities: 
Number of individual opportunities 


published., 2,960 
Number of oases in "which Teserved in- 
formation wag furnished — . 127,385 
Trade lta (ıste of foreign merchants) 
number of sopies 71,800 
Special informational circulara (mimeo- 
graphed) number of copies : 350,000 
Visitors to district offices, number. 51 '497 
Pages of printed materal waued..... ; li, 328 
Commermal services rendered: 
Total services rendered...... serso 1 505,661 
Commodity— 
Agricultural implements 6,210 
Automotive .. .... ... 17, 874 
Chemical aaae we die: «(CR erasoan : 
GGL ies | eit: oe a 10,877 
Electrical, . 7,822 
Foodstuffs 28,565 
Tron and steel. . 7,458 
Leather ... neess a surer ws 2,933 
Lumber.. 10,844 
Mechinery ...... n es es os 11,178 
Minerals, . e. wea. a) 
Pa Gr ..e 2,829 
Rubber. 4 cea becca, essees o 4,114 
Boes 5 gag cua neces 3,803 
Pponn uss eE A aa 15,948 
extiles Sec: GRASSES os rsen 18,503 
Technical— 
Commerciallaw. .... aana so 3,998 
Finance andinvestment .. o aaen 
Statustics (foreign Kaana 10,99¢ 
Transportation. i 5,244 
Tanffa (foreign) .. 0 «1-6. saeco 18,806 
Miscellancoup ,.... asss socceneae 820,377 
Regional and reclassification of abov 
tin American .... a 0. wees ee 20,619 
Near East. ......-.. ae eee §,905 
Far East . ..ananes o aw es 15,399 
Eastern Europe 4,837 
Western Europe...... ooo o 32,873 


arten asssy 


Fiscal year ended June 30- 





4,280 3,846 4,609 5,380 
332,127 845,784. 446,865 437,059 
181,049 417,195 |: 887,159 678,624 

1,000,000 3,100,000 3,713,800 3,327,120 
63,561 67,401 61,996 eee 
10,685 14,036 14,239 15,000 

1 881,521 | 11,168,972 | 12,041,250 | 12,032,825 
14,014 28,353 47,841 20,753 
56,232 105,459 181,606 228,727 
38,984 66,601 105,477 119,313 

5,358 6,711 8.744 4,1 

32,636 365 112,245 133,462 
103,373 143,579 142,306 156,301 
37,918 288 112,559 221,252 
12,881 23,471 28,108 16,858 
26,177 826 70,483 91,393 
40,309 71,999 99,038 117,200 
418,566 421,371 4§,049 -973 
13,888 16,923 17,618 11.785 
14,407 19,894 21,208 14,280 
10,211 11,892 10,388 7,148 
75, 97,880 r223 185,667 
64, 80,669 106,195 106,590 
10,376 14,727 14,543 16,318 
7,660 13,726 16,546 20,578 
23,530 28,711 29,871 50,749 
15,193 20,940 ,820 25,808 
19,764 26,730 27,082 30,031 
246,724 215,887 5, 422,162 
132,486 232,200 329,737 288,649 
87 49,517 §2,464 42,718 
03,224 173,763 253,875 246,990 
29,812 55,617 $3,206 40,390 
244 339,679 746,318 831,043 
19,148 &1,370 65,559 








1 Does not include services rendered by the foreign service of the bureau and by the poepers ae offices main- 
tained by the bureau in 32 chambers of commerce and boards of trade in the United States 


t Petroleum only. 


Department. Much ‘of his time is 
given to questions of foreign invest- 
ment, commercial treaties, tariff poli- 
cies—questions which concern the 
country rather than any particular 
trader. Though he is not directly 
available for specific inquiry, the 
results of his investigations serve the 
interests of American business abroad. 
Through co-operation the material 
thus assembled is available for publica- 
tions of the Department of Commerce. 
Thus reports of consuls scattered 
throughout the world reach the public 
—-202 American consuls in Europe, 


=~ 


eighty-five in Asia, sixty-three in North 
America, thirty-three in South Amer- 
ica, twenty-three in the West Indies, 
eleven in Central America, twenty- 
three in Africa and seventeen in Aus- 
tralasia. 


Data on FruE—PERSONAL 
CONFERENCES 


To afford information by reports is 
only one of many services of the govern- 
ment. In Washington and in all the 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce there are on 
file, trade opportunities abroad, sales- 
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information reports on foreign im- 
porters, trade directories, samples and 
exhibits of foreign merchandise. Per- 
sonal conferences are arranged between 
American exporters and commercial 
attachés, trade commissioners or consuls 
who have returned from their foreign 
posts. Interviews with such men prac- 
tically bring the foreign market to the 
American exporter’s home town. 

Our system of government aid to 
foreign trade is recognized to-day as 
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inferior to none. Under our former 
haphazard scheme commercial informa- 
tion trickled into Washington from 
every quarter—unsystematized, un- 
digested and untimely. To-day a 
force of experts covers every impor- 
tant market of the world. Their re- 
ports are thoroughly systematized, 
digested and timely. To-day Ameri- 
can business can follow the foreign 
market as readily and satisfactorily 
as it does the domestic one. 


What Other Governments Are Doing in Regard to 
Trade Information Service 


By Ever E. GROSECLOSE 
Special Agent, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C, 


HE service which a government 

performs in the promotion of the 
foreign trade of its citizens begins in the 
work of its executive department fin 
creating the foundation of commercial 
intercourse—the negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties. It is continued in the 
legislative branch, where ratification 
of these treaties is effected and where 
resides the authority for assisting 
foreign trade by means of subsidies, 
export credits acts and numerous other 
types of legislative enactments designed 
to this end. The scene then shifts 
back to the executive branch where, 
under its foreign office or department 
of state, the consular corps carries on, 
along with its multitude of other 
duties, the task of forwarding reports 
of a commercial interest. 

In recent years, under the pressure 
of post-war economic conditions, vari- 
ous governments have begun to treat 
in a more intensive way the problem of 
providing accurate commercial infor- 
mation for their citizens, For this 
purpose various methods have been 
used, the principal one being the 
organization of special corps of experts, 
known as commercial attachés, com- 
mercial counsellors, commercial secre- 
taries, trade commissioners, etc., sta- 
tioned abroad at strategic points. The 
commercial attaché service is mainly a 
post-war development. The extent 
to which this type of service has grown 
in recent years is indicated by the fact 
that to-day thirty-eight governments, 
besides our own, maintain commercial 
envoys in something like 246 foreign 


posts. 


Space will not permit more than a 
sketch of the information services 
which have been built up by various 
foreign governments since the war and 
we must confine ourselves to a de- 
scription of only the more important 
ones and a discussion of their salient 
characteristics. 


Extensive Work or Great BRITAIN 


The story properly begins with 
Great Britain, which was the first to de- 
velop an extensive foreign information 
service, through the agency of the 
Department of Overseas Trade, which 
is the central source of foreign trade 
information obtained by the British 
business man through governmental 
channels. Its commercial secretaries 
(attachés) visit him at frequent inter- 
vals, sharing with him the personal and 
intimate information they have gleaned 
from their residence at foreign posts; 
its weekly Board of Trade Journal 
provides him with news of outstanding 
commercial developments abroad; and 
if he is on the special register list, he 
receives confidential mimeographed 
items on particular developments of 
interest. Should he be an importer, he 
may visit the fairs and sample rooms 
which the Department of Overseas 
Trade maintains in the principal cities 
for the display of colonial and foreign 
wares; or, if he is an exporter, he may 
either send his own samples through 
the Department to be exhibited in the 
offices of the commercial secretaries 
and trade commissioners abroad, or 
secure from it lists of agents and 
prospective buyers. 
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The Department of Overseas Trade, 
which plays so important a part in 
providing commercial intelligence to 
the overseas trader, has developed in a 
rather interesting manner. Until 1917 
British governmental activities for the 
promotion of its foreign trade had been 
conducted through two departments of 
the government—the Board of Trade 
and the Foreign Office. The Board of 


Trade included several more or less- 


unrelated departments having to do 
not only with commercial intelligence 
and commercial statistics but also with 
marine matters, mines and patents; 
while the Foreign Office had a commer- 
cial department which collected com- 
mercial data from diplomatic and con- 
sular offices abroad. ‘This information 
was primarily for its own needs, but 
some of it was handed over to the 
Board of Trade for dissemination 
through the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence—a bureau which 
had been in existence since 1899. 

The first move for a reorganization of 
its agencies for foreign trade promotion 
was made in 1916, when the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and the 
President of the Board of Trade reached 
an agreement for the organization of a 
commercial intelligence service with a 
corps of trade commissioners and com- 
mercial secretaries under the joint con- 
trol of the two ministries. The fall of 
the Asquith Ministry, however, de- 
layed the execution of this plan, and 
under the Lloyd George régime a new 
committee was appointed to “report on 
the best form of organization for 
promoting foreign trade.” This com- 
mittee, however, could not agree as to 
whether the proposed new organization 
should be under the control of the 
Foreign Office or under the Board of 
Trade; and the outcome was com- 
promise—the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. 

The problem confronting the British 
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was that which every nation with over- 
seas trade interests inevitably faces :— 
the necessity of choosing sooner or 
later between the policy of making 
foreign trade promotion a purely com- 
mercial function entirely divorced from 
the political activities of the govern- 
ment, and the policy of placing the 
collection of overseas trade information 
entirely in the hands of the Foreign 
Office, so that the control of all foreign 
‘activities of the government might be 
centralized. 

A commercial intelligence staff which 
confines its work to gathering trade in- 
formation, and assisting in promoting 
its country’s commercial interests, en- 
joys certain advantages in its work 
which one directly connected with the 
political activities of its government 
does not. Its work is regarded with 
less suspicion, its outlook coincides 
more closely with the commercial in- 
terests it serves, and it is less restricted 
by purely political considerations. On 
the other hand, commercial representa- 
tives, formally an integral part of the 
diplomatic service, generally enjoy a 
greater prestige and have access to 
sources of information from which the 
former are excluded; while their ef- 
forts toward promoting trade carry a 
degree of political influence which may 
be of considerable value in certain parts 
of the world. 

Some European governments have 
made the commercial attaché a dis- 
tinctly political officer. This is true of 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium. In France, Italy and Japan, on 
the other hand, these officials operate 
under the ministries of industry and 
commerce. The British compromise, 
somewhat unique, provides for a sort of 
coalition between the diplomatic and 
commercial departments of the gov- 
ernment. The Department of Over- 
seas Trade is underslung, so to speak, 
from the two parent organizations. 
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Under the joint control of the Board 
of Trade and the Foreign Office, it 
is equally responsible to both, draw- 
ing its interpretation of commercial 
policies from the one, and of foreign 
policies from the other. 

Extending fanlike from the home 
base are the foreign representatives 
of the Department of Overseas Trade 
who, within the Empire, are known as 
trade commissioners and imperial trade 
correspondents, and in foreign countries 
as commercial counsellors and com- 
mercial secretaries attached to the 
various diplomatic missions. Divided 
into nine classes, the service ranges 
from the commercial counsellor, who 
enjoys a rank above that of even the 
diplomatic secretaries, down to the 
imperial trade correspondents who are 
private citizens receiving a nominal 
salary for forwarding reports to the 
Department. 

To codrdinate the various official 
intelligence services, the commercial 
counsellor or secretary exercises com- 
plete supervision over the commercial 
work of the consular service in his 
district. As their superior officer he 
may not only request reports directly 
from the consuls but he may cotrdinate 
their activities and assign them duties. 
Being members of the same corps, men 
are frequently transferred from the 
consular service to the commercial sec- 
retary and trade commissioner service 
and vice versa. 

Illustrative of the manner in which 
the commercial and consular services 
co-operate is the organization of the 
British Government’s commercial intel- 
ligence work in China. Here the 
principal commercial representative of 
the Department of Overseas Trade is 
the commercial counsellor, whose rank, 
as has heen indicated, is that above the 
first secretary of the legation, and 
whose salary is higher than any member 
of the consular service in China. 
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Under him are two commercial secre- 
taries, ranking with second secretaries 
of the legations. He frequently re- 
quests reports and information from 
the consular service, and copies of all 
commercial reports made by the con- 
suls must be sent ta his office. All 
trade inquiries received by the consuls 
are forwarded to him for reply. The 
consuls are obliged to prepare for him 
each quarter “intelligence reports” 
covering trade developments and con- 
ditions in their respective districts; 
while the consuls-generals forward to 
him their annual reports, from which 
he prepares his annual general survey 
of the country. 

The distinction between the Ameri- 
can and British service may here be 
pointed out. The American commer- 
cial attaché is primarily a reporting 
officer and exercises no jurisdiction over 
the consular corps, although under the 
Executive Order of April 4, 1924, he 
may communicate directly with the 
consuls in his area and request their 
co-operation. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce being, of 
course, entirely independent of the 
State Department and not, as is the 
Department of Overseas Trade, an 
appendage of the Foreign Office, has no 
direct supervision over the consular 
corps. The success of either plan— 
British or American—depends entirely 
upon the general spirit of co-operation 
which prevails, and in neither case can 
it be said that there has been any 
serious lack of codrdination. 

The British system of distributing 
foreign trade information is very 
comprehensive. The D. O. T. is 
organized by commodity, technical 
and geographic divisions, and is staffed 
by experts drawn from the industries 
themselves. It recalls its overseas 
representatives at frequent intervals 
for the purpose of touring the manu- 
facturing and trading districts, in 
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order to give personal advice and coun- 
sel upon matters with which their 
services have made them familiar. In 
addition to this close personal contact, 
information is disseminated by means 
of press releases, the weekly Board of 
Trade Journal, and by a special 
register service for confidential infor- 
mation. No district office service has 
been organized as in this country, since 
the size of the British Isles has made 
this unnecessary; but local chambers 
of commerce are closely affliated with 
the government’s organization. The 
Department of Overseas Trade main- 
tains the most cordial relationships 
with representative commercial bodies 
in the United Kingdom—such as the 
Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries, individual chambers of 
commerce, and the many trade asso- 
ciations in specific imdustries—and 
frequently sends out special missions 
to investigate markets for particular 
commodities in which they may be 
interested. 

One of the most interesting of the 
British services is the organization 
of the British Industries Fair, for which 
approximately £70,000 is appropriated 
annually. Under the present system 
a fair is held in three cities concurrently 
—London, Birmingham and Glasgow— 
the London Fair being directly operated 
by the Department of Overseas Trade, 
the other two being under its auspices, 
but managed by local chambers of 
commerce in those cities. The British 
Industries Fair is not a mere exhibition, 
but rather a trade fair to which bona 
fide buyers can resort for the purpose 
of inspecting goods. An important 
division of this work is the Foreign 
Samples and Catalogue Section, which 
has gathered extensive information 
regarding foreign products in which 
the British buyers are interested, and 
which maintains in various parts of the 
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United Kingdom permanent exhibits 
of samples and catalogues of foreign 
goods. The London Fairis held in the 
Crystal Palace, which is the largest 
exhibition building in the world; but 
applications for space are usually in 
excess of that available. 

The high scale of salaries prevailing 
in the British service, in comparison to 
salaries paid to American officers of 
like rank, is indicative of the impor- 
tance with which this serviceis regarded 
in Great Britain. Including post and 
representation allowance, which are 
usually one of the prerequisites granted 
by European governments to their 
foreign services, the salaries for the 
British overseas trade promotion off- 
cers range upward from £1,346 ($6542) 
and £1,678 ($8155) for Grade II trade 
commissioners to £2,471 ($12,009) and 
£3,570 ($17,850) for commercial coun- 
sellors. : 

In addition to the commercial at- 
taché service of the British Govern- 
ment, which is charged with the duty 
of assisting not only the trade of the 
mother country but of the Dominions 
as well, the Dominions themselves 
have built up commercial intelligence 
services of their own. Canada is 
foremost with twenty-four offices 
abroad, eleven of which are within the 
confines of the Empire; while Aus- 
tralia maintains trade commissioners 
in six different countries, and the Union 
of South Africa has at present four 
representatives in markets in which it 
is interested. 


FRENCH INFORMATIVE SOURCES 


The French business man has sources 
of information and assistance to draw 
upon which are as varied as those to be 
found in this country or in Great 
Britain. His government, in its anxi- 
ety to assure him every aid, not only 
provides him with an extensive com- 
mercial attaché and consular service 
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and a series of “commercial offices” 
abroad, but in addition subsidizes 
French chambers of commerce in 
certain foreign countries. Fairs are 
organized for his benefit; the commer- 
cial attachés are frequently recalled in 
order to give him their personal aid; 
sample and conference rooms are 
provided him in foreign cities; the 
Moniteur Oficial is published for his 
information, while his letters and 
personal emissaries are given every 
attention by the foreign corps and 
domestic staff of the government. 
There is this difference however. This 
labor is not poured out with lavish 
generosity as here, as certain fees are 
charged for the services performed, 
and these fees form a considerable 
item of revenue. 

The Office National du Commerce 
Exterieur, which is the radiating center 
for French commercial intelligence 
activity and which corresponds to our 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, was organized in 1898 as a 
subsidized private agency. By Act of 
the French Parliament of August 25, 
1919, it was made a public department 
under the control of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry; but its 
activities are still supervised by a non- 
official advisory committee drawn from 
French commercial interests. Branch- 
ing out from it in one direction is the 
commercial attaché and consular serv- 
ice, whose work it directs; and in the 
other, a district office service scattered 
throughout France. 

The French district office service, 
which carries on an unusual variety of 
activities, was organized through the 
instrumentality of the Comité National 
des Conseillors du Commerce, a semi- 
official organization with headquarters 
in the same building as the Office 
National du Commerce Eaterieur but 
with a membership drawn from all sec- 
tions of France. In addition to acting 
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as distributors of the commercial in- 
formation received from abroad, they 
exchange information, and foster con- 
ferences among merchants and manu- 
facturers interested in foreign trade. 

The French commercial attaché, in 
addition to acting as technical counsellor 
of the diplomatic mission to which he is 
attached, is particularly charged to 
assist French trade by reporting on 
tariff legislation, commercial condi- 
tions, markets for particular products, a 
foreign and local competition, selling 
methods, and the general economic 
position of the country in which he 
works, and to assist directly French 
business interests by furnishing advice 
and names of possible agents, by 
distributing catalogues and samples, 
or by providing office accommodations 
for their commercial travelers. He has 
complete control over the other com- 
mercial services in the country to which 
accredited, including the activities of 
the consular corps and the French 
chambers of commerce. In order to 
assure that his work shall accord 
directly with the export needs of French 
producers, he is frequently recalled to 
the homeland, spending approximately 
one-half his time there in conference 
with producers, merchants and ex- 
porters. 

As in other countries, the French 
service has grown rapidly since the war. 
Prior to 1918 there were only six 
commercial attachés, while at present 
there are about forty-five. Their work 
enjoys special support through the 
provisions in the law of August 25, 
1919, by which the revenue necessary 
for carrying on French trade promotion 
activity is derived from a special tax on 
imports and exports. The tax has 
regularly produced more funds in 
recent years than have been appropri- 
ated: of an estimated yield for 1925 of 
$862,500, the excess returned to the 
Treasury amounted to $290,825. 
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Contrary to the British system, the 
French commercial attaché is not a 
fonctionnaire, a permanent member 
of the civil service. Commercial at- 
tachés are commissioned for only a 
short period, not exceeding five years, 
and are subject to removal. They are 
chosen in co-operation with a commit- 
tee composed of business men and 
manufacturers. 

In addition to the commercial at- 
taché and consular. service, the French 
Government maintains in the principal 
cities of the world a number of “ Com- 
mercial Offices”’ for the sole purpose of 
providing facilities to French exporters 
for establishing contacts. Every effort 
has been exerted to make them ‘as 
practical as possible and to keep them 
in personal touch with business. Al- 
though they are under the personal 
supervision of the commercial attaché, 
they are administered by a committee 
composed of expert manufacturers and 
merchants and are managed by a 
trained staff along business lines. 
They are active in organizing exhibi- 
tions; and their exhibitions in London, 
Zurich, Basel, Madrid, Barcelona, Am- 
sterdam and Bucharest have been 
successful in gathering in trade for the 
exhibitors. In addition to organizing 
exhibits and rendering direct assistance 
to French commercial travelers abroad, 
they obtain responsible agents for 
French houses, furnish information 
concerning tariffs, customs, and busi- 
ness practices, assist in cases of litiga- 
tion arising between French firms and 
foreign customers, aid French citizens 
in seeking employment in commerce or 
manufacturing abroad, and distribute 
catalogues and advertising matter. 

Buttressing the official agencies out- 
lined above is the network of French 
chambers of commerce, between forty- 
five and fifty in number, which are 
supported by government subsidy, and 
the French foreign banks, both of which 
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are definitely united with the govern- 
ment in the work of providing foreign 
trade information. i 


OTHER GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Italian business interests have begun 
to realize that if foreign markets are to 
be found or retained for their surplus 
production of textiles, felt hats, auto- 
mobiles and foodstuffs, government 
assistance must be enlisted. A com- 
mercial information service had been 
provided by the government as early as 
1878, but its activities were very lim- 
ted until shortly after the war, when 
the corps of commercial attachés and 
commercial agents was transferred 
from the direction of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce (now called 
the Ministry of National Economy). 
The government at the time proposed 
the creation of a special organization 
to aid manufacturers in marketing 
their products abroad, but public 
opposition arose and these plans were 
abandoned. 

The matter has now been revived by 
the passage of resolutions at a meeting 
of the General Federation of Industry 
recommending thecreationof a Nation- 
al Instituteof Foreign Trade. Asa result 
of this action, a bill has been drafted 
which practically assuresthe creation of 
asemi-official institute forthe purpose of 
coördinating and regulating the various 
activities of the government concerned 
with foreign trade promotion. 

The government of the Netherlands 
maintains under its foreign office a 
corps of commercial attachés, who 
exercise jurisdiction over consular ac- 
tivities and report on economic condi- 
tions. A special feature of Dutch 
activity is the appointment of honorary 
consular officers and trade advisors in 
foreign countries, about forty being 
located in the United States. The 
government also makes wide use of 
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subsidies to various associations inter- 
ested in the development of foreign 
trade, typical of which is the Associated 
Bureau of Trade Information, located 
in Amsterdam, for the purpose of 
providing addresses of foreign import- 
ers and exporters to its members, and 
vice versa. 

In Denmark, insistent demands 
made by commercial and industrial 
enterprises led the government in 1921 
to reorganize its commercial intelli- 
gence service by creating a bureau of 
trade information under the foreign 
office. This bureau gathers informa- 
tion from the consular and diplomatic 
corps, the commercial attachés and the 
“commercial agents” (individual mer- 
chants and traders abroad acting a3 
correspondents of the government), 
and makes it available to the commer- 
cial public largely through the medium 
of three separate publications, one of 
which is printed in three languages— 


Spanish, German and French. Al- 


though the policy of publishing a 
bulletin in foreign languages is some- 
what unusual, it has been found an 
effective method of foreign propaganda 
for Danish goods. 

Among other countries with com- 
mercial attaché services are Sweden 
with twelve such representatives a- 
broad; Belgium with nine; Brazil with 
six; China with five; Norway with 
four; and Spain and Chile with three 
each. Even such countries as Mexico, 
Roumania, Venezuela, Finland and 
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Latvia have undertaken some sort of 
foreign commercial intelligence service. 

In examining the commercial intelli- 
gence systems of foreign governments, 
characteristics which draw attention by 
their contrast to American methods are 
the use of subsidized and semi-official 
agencies, the organization of trade 
fairs, and the more political character 
of their services; while features which 
resemble methods familiar here are the 
practice of staffing their bureaus with 
men drawn from industry itself, the 
recalling of foreign representatives to 
meet and confer with the commercial 
interests, and the organization of the 
home bureaus along commodity, tech- 
nical and geographic lines. The in- 
dividual trader is usually impressed by 
the fact that information is not handed 
out quite so freely by foreign govern- 
ments as by ours. 

Overseas trade cannot be obtained 
by sitting down at home awaiting, 
Micawber-like, for something to turn 
up. It must be found and captured. 
European governments have begun to 
realize that if they are to regain their 
markets lost by the war they must 
send out trade ambassadors as well as 
diplomatists. The combined efforts 
of European governments in this field 
are considerable, and, 30 far as we are 
concerned, must be regarded as a 
unit. Supplemented by various semi- 
official organizations, and enjoying the 
full support of their governments, 
their efforts are beginning to tell. 


Government Assistance in Financing Foreign Trade 


By F. Cyrena James, Pa.D. 
Finance Department, University of Pennsylvania 


RADE is as old as civilization it- 

self—indeed it may be said with 
much truth that civilization is an out- 
growth of the exchange of ideas which 
was and is a by-product of trade be- 
tween tribes ornations of differingideals 
and varied standards of living. Traces 
of the Minoan civilization have been 
found in Egypt, and there is little doubt 
that the hardy Cretan sailors exchanged 
ideas as freely as they did the wares 
which constituted the foundation of 
the trade which made them wealthy. 
Phoenicians, Hanseatic merchants, 
Dutch and English have all added to 
the development of their nation and to 
its historical renown by trade, and it 
would perhaps be true to say that 
without foreign trade these nations 
would never have been able to create 
the heritage which they gave to their 
descendants. Governments, too, have 
almost always been directly and closely 
interested in the trading ventures of 
their subjects, either because trade 
furnished no small portion of their 
revenues from taxation or because it 
was by trade that their prestige (and 
ultimately their dominion) was ex- 
tended. The English regulation of the 
export of wool in the 14th and 15th 
centuries with its closely prescribed 
staple towns, through which alone the 
wool might be exported, constitutes a 
very good example of governmental 
assistance in the financing of foreign 
trade. At a later date the monopolies 
of the Dutch and English chartered 
companies, the protection of the Colo- 
nial trade (that costly regulation which 
ultimately led the American Colonies 
to make the Declaration of Independ- 
ence) and even navigation laws and 


preferential tariffs, constitute a govern- 
mental regulation of foreign trade, 
which, in part at least, was of assist- 
ance in the financing of it. 

To carry the study of governmental 
assistance in the financing of trade 
back to the earliest dawn of history 
and to describe in detail: the forms 
which it assumed at various historical 
periods, would be to attempt the im- 
possible. To accomplish the task it 
would be necessary to write an economic 
history of the world—a task far beyond 
the possibility of thispaper. Some limi- 
tation of the study is therefore neces- 
sary, both as to the historical period to 
be covered and as to the countries 
whose policies are to be discussed. In 
the first place, it seems best that we 
should confine ourselves to the post- 
war period, since the war so completely 
revolutionized economic conditions 
throughout the world that any study of 
war-time or prewar conditions would 
be of purely historical value to-day. 
Moreover, one of the major economic 
results of the war has been the awak- 
ening of the governments of the greater 
commercial nations to a fuller realiza- 
tion of the necessity for an active and 
definite economic policy. The world 
had tended to modify the doctrine of 
laisser-faire even before the war: indi- 
vidual countries had applied measures 
of economic protectionism to meet iso- 
lated cases, but the extent and nature 
of these protective measures varied 
widely from one country to another. 
It was the mobilization and control of 
economic resources by the belligerent 
governments—a measure rendered im- 
perative by modern warfare—which 
brought home to these governments 
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the absolute necessity of a co-ordinated 
commercial and economic policy. Even 
in England, Which has been for three 
quarters of a century the home of eco- 
nomic liberalism, this need was only 
vaguely realized and a few halting 
steps have been taken to satisfy it, 
among which are to be found measures 
for the governmental! assistance of 
those engaged in the financing of 
foreign trade. 

The limitation of the study as to 
countries is less easily determined. 
At first thought, it might seem desir- 
able to make an analytical study of the 
methods adopted by each of the great 
commercial nations of the world; but 
such a study would necessitate a great 
deal of research in fields where the ma- 
terial for effective work is not easily 
obtained, and when the task was fin- 
ished it would be found that all coun- 
tries had adopted one or other of a very 
few methods. For that reason it 
seems better to study in detail only two 
large commercial nations, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 
First, because we shall find in these 
countries examples of almost all of the 
possible methods by which a govern- 
ment can assist in the financing of for- 
eign trade; secondly, because these two 
are at present the outstanding traders 
of the world; and lastly, because they 
are the countries with the economic 
policy. of which the writer is most 
familiar. From time to time, in indi- 
vidual cases, it may be necessary to 
make reference to some other country 
in which a particular method of gov- 
ernmental action has been particu- 
larly developed, but for the greater 
part the study will be confined to 
England and the United States. 


METHODS or ASSISTANCE 


The methods by which a govern- 
ment can assist in the development of 
foreign trade are innumerable, and 
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when we confine ourselves rigidly to 
assistance given in the financing of 
trade, the methods vary all the way 
from direct subsidies paid to manufac- 
turers on goods exported, to one as in- 
direct as the stabilization of economic 
conditions within a foreign market by 
means of an international loan, the 
procedure followed in Austria under 
the aegis of the League of Nations, and 
in Germany under the terms of the 

Dawes Report. Nevertheless, it is 

possible to extract from this medley 

three distinct types of assistance, 
which, in increasing order of directness, 
are: 

(1) The exemption of exporting or- 
ganizations from such anti- 
trust legislation as may gov- 
ern domestic corporations; 

(2) government assistance in the 
provision of banking facilities 
specially designed to finance 
foreign trade; and, 

(3) direct financial assistance given 
to the exporter by the govern- 
ment either in the form of sub- 
sidies or, more usually, in the 
form of credit insurance. 

A very few methods by which gov- 
ernments indirectly assist in the financ- 
ing of foreign trade do not come under 
any one of these heads, as, for instance, 
the subsidizing of a steamship line 
which is specifically established for 
the purpose of developing foreign trade 
between the subsidizing country and 
some particular area of the world. 
Such instances are rare, and in almost 
every case there are other motives pres- 
ent of greater weight than the desire to 
assist in the financing of foreign trade, 
so that they can be omitted from this 
discussion. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANCE 


The exemption of exporting organi- 
zations from the anti-trust laws which 
apply to domestic business within a 
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country, may not appear to have any 
close relationship to the business of 
financing foreign trade, but in prac- 
tice one of the chief reasons for co-op- 
eration in the export trade is the finan- 
cial one, because the survey of the 
foreign field, the extensive advertising 
campaigns and possibly the mainte- 
nance of a permanent agency in some 
foreign city, are all very expensive. 
Where combination and co-operative 
exporting are illegal, the small manu- 
facturers are automatically barred 
from the foreign market because they 
are unable to stand the financial strain 
of the exporting business. For this 
reason the question of the exemption 
of exporting organizations from the 
anti-trust laws of a country is very 
definitely one method by which the 
government can assist in the financing 
of foreign trade. 

In the majority of the trading coun- 
tries of the world, however, no anti- 
trust laws exist. Thus in England the 
only law affecting combinations is the 
old common law doctrine that agree- 
ments in restraint of trade are null and 
void. The policy of the law is to en- 
courage competition, but it does not 
prohibit combination, and while“ agree- 
ments in restraint of trade” are invalid, 
the definition is very strictly interpreted 
and the English courts give a wide 
scope to freedom. of contract. To the 
knowledge of the author they have 
never interfered with a consolidation of 
competing industrial enterprises into a 
single company on this ground. More- 
over, the long-established trade in 
British products in many markets of 
the world, due to their pioneer position, 
the excellent representation effected by 
British export houses, and the advan- 
tage of British shipping and banking 
facilities, have enabled British manu- 
facturers to hold their foreign markets 
in many lines without as large a degree 
of combination as that which character- 
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izes, say, German industry. In various 
Important industries, however, com- 
binations have grown up. Recently a 
number of large British manufacturers 
of machinery of all sorts have formed 
the Representatives for British Manu- 
facturers Ltd., an organization to han- 
dle their business in certain important 
foreign markets and to carry on an 
aggressive campaign for its extension. 
Similar organizations for foreign trade 
have been formed, or are in process of 
formation, among such other British 
manufacturers as those of ‘electrical, 
cotton-textiles, pottery, tobacco, wall- 
paper and iron and steel goods. 

Germany is usually thought to be 
the home of co-operative exporting, 
and in that country prior to the war 
there were some six hundred important 
cartels (t.e. combinations to control the 
market) which embraced practically 
every important industry. Many of 
these dominated the export trade of 
their industries and carried on vigorous 
campaigns to extend their foreign 
business. Here, as in the case of Eng- 
Jand, however, there is no anti-trust 
law. The German civil law reorgan- 
izes the complete validity of industrial 
combinations, while the criminal code 
contains no prohibition against cartels, 
nor any special law concerning them. 
The attitude of the German Govern- 
ment towards cartels, in both domestic 
and foreign trade, may be characterized 
as one of benevolent watchfulness, and 
the same holds true of most com- 
mercial countries. 

It is, then, with the United States 
that we are primarily concerned in any 
discussion of governmental assistance 
by the exemption of exporting organi- 
zations from the legal restrictions that 
prevent combination in domestic busi- 
ness. Under the Sherman Act oi 1890 
and the Clayton Act of 1914, Congress 
had very effectively limited combina- 
tions and amalgamations in American 
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industry and trade. The resultant in- 
dependence of American importers was 
very disadvantageous to the develop- 
ment of the export trade of the United 
States and, as was pointed out by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its re- 
port on the necessity for American 
co-operation in the export trade: 


It is apparent ... that this country’s 
organization for the export trade must be 
strengthened if its manufacturers and pro- 
ducers are to compete on more equal terms 
in the commerce of the world. Obviously, 
most of the American exporters, handi- 
capped by dependence upon foreign ship- 
ping and foreign financial institutions, and 
forced single-handed to oppose united 
foreign competitors, are at a material disad- 
vantage. In international trade the cam- 
petitive conditions have been largely in 
favor of the foreign concerns, particularly 
when opposed by the smaller American ex- 
porters. Co-operations solely for export 
business will go far to permit the develop- 
ment of stronger American organization, 
and may be particularly advantageous to 


smaller concerns. 


In response to this need the Webb- 
Pomerene Law was passed in 1918. In 
brief, this law practically negatives the 
application to export trade of the former 
anti-trust legislation to which reference 
has already been made. It authorizes 
the formation of an export association 
to be composed of “any corporation or 
combination by contract or otherwise 
of two or more persons, partnerships, 
or corporations.” Such an associetion 
for export may be formed whenever 
conditions make it advisable that for a 
better exploitation of foreign markets 
an arrangement should be entered into 
for co-operation between competing 
concerns. Any such arrangement, 
however, must be entered into “for the 
sole purpose of engaging in trade or 
commerce only in goods, wares or 
merchandise, exported or in the course 
of being exported from the United States 
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or any territory thereof to any foreign. 
nation”; if they go outside of this 
field they will come within the provi- 
sions of the anti-trust laws. Moreover, 
it is expressly provided that the exemp- 
tion from the anti-trust laws does not 
apply to the “production, manufacture 
or selling for consumption or for re- 
sale within the United States or any 
territories thereof, of such goods, 
wares or merchandise, or any act in the 
course of such production, manufac- 
ture or selling for consumption or for 
resale,” and the export association is 
expressly forbidden to restrain trade 
in any way within the United States 
or to commit acts in restraint of the ex- 
port trade of any domestic competitor 
of such association. Finally, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was given gen- 
eral supervisory powers over all such 
export associations as might be created. 
A more specific illustration of the 
same idea is found in the provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
whereby American marine insurance 
companies are exempted from the anti- 
trust laws insofar as exemption may 
be necessary to enable them to partici- 
pate in the marine insurance syndi- 
cates envisaged by the Federal Marine 
Insurance Act. It must be remembered, 
however, that any such legislative pro- 
visions can only be of assistance in 
cases where the export consists of 
standardized products or services. 


PROVISION OF BANKING FACILITIES 


The war and post-war period has 
witnessed a great extension of old in- 
stitutions and a rapid growth of new 
institutions, all designed to increase 
the foreign credit facilities needed by 
British traders. In part the develop- 
ment was occasioned by the credit 
needs of the war, but it has been in no 
small measure due to “the will to 
realize an all-British system of banking 
which can meet the far-flung needs of 
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imperial and world trade without too 
vital reliance on foreign interests.” 
The government itself has taken a hand 
in this movement, but as in most 
questions relative to the English Bank- 
ing System, the direct action of the 
State has been very small, although 
the motives have often been govern- 
mental in their nature. Perhaps the 
most definite governmental assistance 
has come from the subsidizing or spon- 
soring of such companies as the British- 
Italian Corporation and the British 
Trade Corporation, but in addition to 
this the government has invested some 
£1,198,000 in the Commercial Bank 
of Siberia (primarily to keep the control 
of that bank out of enemy hands), 
while the control of the Anglo-Austrian 
and Anglo-Czech banks by the Bank 
of England must be regarded as having 
at least a governmental sanction, de- 
spite the fact that the Bank of England 
is legally a private corporation. It is 
therefore somewhat difficult to state 
precisely to what extent the movement 
has been aided by governmental as- 
sistance, but it cannot be denied that 
the attitude of the State has been dis- 
tinctly favorable. Moreover, if we 
confine ourselves to a discussion of the 
British Trade Corporation and the 
British-Italian Corporation, we are 
within the field of direct and deter- 
minable state support. 

The British-Italian Corporation was 
organized in 1916 and has from its 
creation been closely identified with 
the Compagnia Italo Britannica, of 
which Corporation it later acquired all 
the stock. Each bank enjoyed the 
official support of its government and 
in the case of the English Company the 
British Government agreed to pay an 
annual subsidy of £50,000 for the first 
ten years of the Bank’s life, or five 
per cent of the paid-up capital in case 
that did not exceed £1,000,000. This 
was a grant without interest and the 
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Treasury was not to be reimbursed 
in case of liquidation until after the 
shareholders had received back their 
entire invested capital together with 
compound interest at five per cent per 
annum. Once the Bank was estab- 
lished, the cordial support of the large 
domestic banks soon rendered the 
subsidy unnecessary and a new agree- 
ment was made with the government 
whereby the sum of £288,418 already 
received was to become the property 
of the British-Italian Corporation and 
was to be held by them as reserve. 

As Mr. Leland Rex Robinson has 
pointed out in his able pamphlet on 
the subject, two significant facts appear 
in connection with this Company: 
“The first is that it has been organized 
for industrial rather than for ordinary 
deposit banking. The second is the 
wide participation of London banks in 
the stock of the New Company,” no less 
than twenty-three prominent British 
institutions being listed among the 
shareholders. The authorized capital 
of the British-Italian Corporation is 
£1,000,000, in shares of £20, all of 
which has been privately subscribed and 
ealled up. Its chief services have been 
in accepting and endorsing bills, nego- 
tiating paper drawn on other banks, 
and guaranteeing payments for British 
products, especially ships purchased 
by Italian interests. It has also aided 
in financing Italian imports of raw 
material from the Dominions, particu- 
larly in the case of Australian wool. 
The British Trade Corporation is an 
undertaking of a much wider scope, 
as was pointed out by the Governor in 
his speech at the First Annual Meeting: 


We are genuinely desirous of assisting 
the export trade of the country by providing 
financial assistance as far as our means will 
permit; we are anxious to provide the 
commercial community with information 
that may come into our possession, .. . 
and we hope that when business revives we 
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may be made the pivot upon which im- 
portant syndicates for great industrial 
developments at home and abroad may 
revolve. 


It was incorporated by Royal Charter 
in 1917 to carry into effect the recom- 
mendation of a departmental commit- 
tee of the Board of Trade, whose terms 
of reference sugges: the hopeful, if unde- 
fined, scope of the Corporation’s ac- 
tivities as being “‘to consider the best 
means of meeting the needs of British 
firms after the war as regards financial 
facilities for trade.” The British 
Trade Corporation was thus directly 
sponsored by the British Government 
from its inception and in the case of 
one at least of its subsidiaries there has 
existed a very close relationship ever 
since, but it has not at any time re- 
ceived direct governmental financial 
aid. 

Subsequent to the boom of 1919-20, 
the institution fell upon very bad times 
and the following years of depression 
witnessed the absolute failure from the 
financial viewpoint of several of its 
foreign ventures. At the present time, 
therefore, its affairs are in a state of 
quiescence, but there is considerable 
promise of future usefulness and it 
may be well to point out briefly the 
lines of activity with which it has 
chiefly concerned itself in the past. 
Its primary purdose has been “‘to en- 
courage export trade directly by a more 
immediate linking of banking and com- 
merce than is common in England.” 
This the Corporation has attempted to 
do through numerous subsidiary com- 
panies and thrcugh firms in which it 
holds a part interest. Secondly, it has 
planned “‘to erter trading fields for- 
merly held by the Central Powers and 
to secure them for the British manu- 
facturer.” This is particularly the case 
in Brazil and other South American 
markets, in the Levant and in South- 
ern Russia, and to this end such sub- 
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sidiaries as the Levant Company, the 
Portuguese Trade Corporation, the 
South Russian Banking Agency, and 
many others, were formed. In addition 
to these it aims “to provide overseas 
banking facilities where British institu- 
tions are not already active.” Ina 
word, the cornerstone of its policy has 
been to encourage trading compenies 
specializing in different areas and to 
increase British foreign banking serv- 
ices without competing with well-estab- 
lished institutions. 

As has already been mentioned, al- 
most all the subsidiaries of the British 
Trade Corporation came to grief in the 
depression of 1921, but this does not 
apply to the Trade Indemnity Com- 
pany, to which special reference must 
be made. This company was formed 
by the British Trade Corporation for 
the purpose of guaranteeing foreign 
credits, and it has gained a well-de- 
served eminence in this line. The 
underwriter employed is one of the 
ablest men in England in what is still a 
comparatively new form of insurance, 
and he has also served for some time as 
adviser to the Export Credits Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, thus 
creating a link between the Trade 
Indemnity Company and the govern- 
ment. We shall have occasion to refer 
to this Company again when we come 
to discuss the governmental scheme for 
guaranteeing export credits. 

The United States has witnessed a 
similar development in its banking 
structure, beginning with the Federal 
Reserve Act itself and carried one stage 
further by the Edge Act. Prior to 
1914, the United States has not paid a 
great deal of attention to the develop- 
ment of its foreign trade and even to- 
day the problem of finding and keeping 
overseas markets is far less vital to 
America than it isto England. Indeed, 
the provisions of the old national bank- 
ing system rendered utterly impossible 
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any development of foreign credit facili- 
ties by American banking institutions 
other than the large private banking 
houses. ‘The Federal Reserve Act of 
1913 and the subsequent amendments 
to it remedied these defects in some 
measure. In Section 14 of the Act the 
member banks are authorized to accept 
bills of exchange, while the Federal 
Reserve banks are given power to redis- 
count commercial paper of certain 
kinds which is offered to them by their 
member banks and 


“to purchase and sell in the open market 
. . cable transfers and bankers’ accept- 
ances and bills of exchange of all kinds and 
maturities by this act made eligible for 
rediscount” as well as to “deal in gold coin 
and bullion . . . bonds and notes of the 
United States and bills, notes, revenue 
bonds and warrants with a maturity from 
the date of purchase not exceeding six 
months, ... issued... by any state, 
county, district, political sub-division or 
municipality in the United States.” 


By this section there is thus created 
a bankers’ acceptance, which was 
hitherto unknown in the foreign trade 
of the United States, unless drawn 
upon a foreign banker. Nor is this all, 
for the Act itself, the regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the policies 
carried into effect by the several Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have all aimed at 
developing in the United States an 
acceptance market of such sort as will 
greatly facilitate the financing of 
foreign trade by the use of bankers’ 
acceptances. 

This aim ig economically sound, but 
it must unfortunately be pointed out 
that as yet it has not met with the suc- 
cess it deserves. This is partly due to 
the conservatism of American business 
men, but more largely to the fact that 
undue advantage has been taken of 
the favorable treatment accorded to 
bankers’ acceptances by the Federal 
Reserve System, by persons in need of 
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credit accommodation. The bill of 
exchange, therefore, has unjustly 
gained a bad reputatior and the Ameri- 
ean Acceptance Council is only slowly 
succeeding in its self-imposed task of 
educating the American business man 
to the superior advantages of the 
bankers’ acceptance as an instrument 
for the financing of foreign trade. 
Moreover, under the same section, 
any Federal Reserve bank is authorized 
“to open and maintain accounts in 
foreign countries, appoint correspond- 
ents, and establish agencies in such 
countries,” while, under Section 25, 
any national bank with a capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000 may “establish 
branches in foreign countries . . . for 
the furtherance of the foreign commerce 
of the United States” and in addition 
or alternatively may “‘invest an smount 
not exceeding in the aggregate ten per 
centum of its paid-in capital stock and 
surplus in the stock of one or more 
banks chartered or incorporated under 
the laws of the United States and 
principally engaged in international or 
foreign banking.” Direct provision is 
therefore made for the development of 
American banks overseas in a manner 
that should be of considerable assistance 
to those engaged in the foreign trade of 
the United States and the provision 
has been made good use of. Acting 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has at different times established 
direct financial relationship with the 
Bank of England and the Banque de 
France; while many of the larger 
national banking associations have 
opened branches in the larger European 
and South American cities, notably the 
National City Bank of New York and 
the Guaranty Trust Company of the 
same city. f 
Mention should also be made of the 
Edge Act, which provided for the crea- 
tion of financial institutions specializing 
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in foreign trade. Two classes were 
‘ provided for: (a) those doing an accept- 
ance business and (b) those designed 
to deal in investments; but very little 
development has occurred along either 
line, particularly in the case of the m- 
vestment corporations. 


Drrect Loans AND SUBSIDIES 


Of greatest interest, perhaps, are the 
methods by which governments have 
extended direct financial assistance to 
the exporter. In this case the motive 
and the cost of assisting in the financing 
of foreign trade are both clear and 
measurable, so that the controversy 
which is so often aroused by the exten- 
sion of indirect acts is less liable to 
arise. Nevertheless, if we exclude 
from our study the subsidies made to 
some of the earlier European chartered 
companies during the rapid, almost 
phenomenal, development of trade and 
commerce which the 16th and, 17th 
centuries witnessed, direct govern- 
mental assistance in the financing of 
foreign trade is of comparatively recent 
birth. 

Since the war, two acts have been 
passed by Great Britain with this aim: 
the Overseas Trade (Credits and In- 
surance) Act of 1920 and the Trade 
Facilities Act of 1921. Under the first 
of these acts, which is usually known 
as the Export Credits Act, the govern- 
ment undertook to advance to the ex- 
porter without recourse an amourt not 
exceeding eighty per cent of the cost 
of British goods exported. Advances 
were made against the receipt of the 
bills of exchange accompanied by the 
necessary shipping documents, and the 
aggregate amount of such advances 
was not to exceed £26,000,000. Very 
little advantage was taken of this offer 
of the government, and as the Special 
Committee of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, appointed to investigate 
the matter, points out in its report, the 
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“fear of bad debts” has been more in- 
fluential in restricting British export 
trade than the lack of credit facilities— 
a statement which our previous survey 
of the development of British banking 
facilities would have led us to expect. 
For this reason the provisions of the 
acts which relate to the guaranteeing of 
export credits are of much more impor- 
tance to the student of the subject, and 
have been more fully utilized by the 
exporters. 

In its amended circular of January, 
1925, the last one issued, the Export 
Credits Department of the Board of 
Trade states that, 


in order to facilitate the resumption of the 
ordinary means whereby traders and others 
can obtain facilities from their bankers to 
enable them to finance their export trade, 
the Government is prepared to entertain 
proposals to give guarantees against ship- 
ments of British goods exported from the ° 
United Kingdom. 


Guarantees with full recourse are 
given up to 100 per cent of bills matur- 
ing in one year or less, or up to eighty- 
five per cent, where credit is extended 
for more than a year, or alternatively, 
the government will guarantee not 
more than forty-two and one-half per 
cent of the draft without recourse. 
Both of these provisions apply to indi- 
vidual export transactions, or to 
“credits up to specified amounts in re- 
spect of specified countries and for 
transactions to be put into operation 
within a specified time,” 7.¢e. to a line 
of credit; and in addition to this the 
government is prepared to make 
arrangements with approved banks or 
banking houses, in respect of any loss 
which may be incurred by such banks 
from transactions carried through by 
them for exporters in the United King- 
dom, the share of the government in 
no case to exceed seventy per cent of 
any loss which may be incurred. In 
all of these cases a reasonable pre- 
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mium is charged by the government for 
the service which it renders. 

It is in this matter of guaranteeing 
export credits that the British Govern- 
ment has rendered the greatest assist- 
ance to those engaged in the financing 
of foreign trade, and it will be remem- 
bered that the Trade Indemnity Com- 
pany (the only successful subsidiary 
of the British Trade Corporation) also 
specialized in this work. Insurance of 
commercial credit by private companies 
has generally taken the form of reim- 
bursing a net loss when all matters 
pertaining to the transaction had been 
ultimately adjusted, whereas, under the 
new method of guarantee, reimburse- 
ment is effected as soon as the importer 
fails to meet the draft. Whether the 
delays in the former case are long or 
short, the advantage of the latter plan 
to the commercial man is very evident, 
and until the guaranteeing of export 
credits is taken up to a greater extent 
by private enterprise, the government 
scheme is imperative to the financing 
of England’s foreign trade with these 
countries in which the unsettled eco- 
nomic conditions make trading too 
hazardous without some such guaran- 
tee. 

The Trade Facilities Act was de- 
signed primarily to foster British 
industry with a view to creating em- 
ployment, but the plan is also applied 
in some cases to foreign loans raised in 
the London market with the object of 
furthering exports by expediting the 
placing of loans whose proceeds will go 
to the purchase of goods fabricated in 
the United Kingdom. The government 
does not advance any money; it guar- 
antees the payment of the interest (and 
sometimes the repayment of the princi- 
pal) of loans which are floated in the 
capital market, the loans being thus 
floated with greater facility and at a 
reduced cost to the borrower. 

As has already been pointed out, the 
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United States has not yet been faced 
with the imperative need of developing 
its foreign trade, and as ‘would be ex- 
pected, very little has been done in the 
way of directly assisting in its financing. 
The American Government has, how- 
ever, done something in this line 
through the medium of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, which was organ- 
ized in 1918 with the dual object of (a) 
continuing the restrictive activities of 
the earlier Capital Issues Committee, 
and (b) extending new credits to essen- 
tial industries. ‘They were to lend, not 
cash, but their own notes maturing in 
from one to five years, such notes being 
eligible as collateral at the Federal 
Reserve banks. It was further ex- 
pected that they would lend these 
notes, not directly to the enterprises 
which needed the accommodation, but 
rather to the banks which represented 
these industries; and which would act 
as intermediaries between the industries 
and the War Finance Corporation. 
In practice this machinery proved to be 
too complex and most of the credit was 
actually extended without the inter- 
mediate aid of banks. 

By an amendment approved March 
3, 1919, the Corporation was author- 
ized to make advances to the extent of 
one billion dollars to American export- 
ers and to American banking institu- 
tions which financed American export. 
This authority was exercised until 
May 10, 1920, when the Corporation’s 
activities were suspended at the request 
of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 
Seven months later, however, Congress 
by joint resolution directed the Corpora- 
tion to resume operations “with the 
view of assisting in the financing of the 
exportation of agricultural and other 
products to foreign countries,” and the 
powers of the Corporation were greatly 
broadened by the Agricultural Credits 
Act of August 24, 1921. Only a 
moderate advantage has been taken of 
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this by American exporters, however, 
‘and the total export loans to date 
amount to little morethan $100,000,000 
in all. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The growing importance of foreign 
trade no longer needs to be demon- 
strated to the student of economics, 
and few would care to dispute the 
statement that the development and 
fostering of that trade is a matter of 
vital importance to those who are re- 
sponsible for the economic policy of 
the government. It is then of ad- 
vantage to attempt to draw some con- 
clusions from what has been said on 
the subject of governmental assistance 
in the financing of foreign trade, not so 
much with a view to the statement of 


theoretical principles as in the hope' 


that the practical experience of history 
may serve as a guide to future discus- 
sions. Governmental aid extended 
directly in the form of export credits 
seems to have been less successful in 
achieving the desired aim than the 
more indirect method of guaranteeing 
that credit which the exporter obtains 
through the usual financial channels. 
Under such a scheme the relationship 
between the exporter and his banker 
tends to be closer, which is of consider- 
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able practical advantage to both par- 
ties; and in addition, the banking house 
is probably in a better position to 
estimate the amount of credit that can 
reasonably be extended in any given 
case than is a govemment bureau or 
department. The government, there- 
fore, should do all in its power to 
foster the development of financial 
institutions adequate to meet all the 
needs of the exporter, and until such 
time as the business of guaranteeing 
export credits is more generally carried 
on by private enterprise, the direct 
guaranteeing of such credits by the 
government appears to be of great 
value. 

In those countries which restrict 
combination and amalgamation in do- 
mestic trade—particularly the United 
States—co-operation in the export 
trade should be carefully encouraged 
by the government, and all legal bar- 
riers to this should be removed. 
These seem to be the chief conclusions 
to be drawn from the recent history of 
governmental assistance, and it might 
not be inopportune to add that these 
methods appear to be more likely to 
meet with success than many other less 
direct ways which are, nevertheless, in 
some measure designed to assist in the 
financing of foreign trade. 


Investment Policy in Relation to Foreign Markets 


By Grorar W. Epwarps, Px.D. 
Professor of Banking, New York University 


HE changed position of the United 
States from a debtor to a creditor 
nation has created problems requiring 
the formulation of policies on which 
leading economic groups within this 
country have not always been in agree- 
ment. One important issue has been 
the relation of our foreign investment 
to our overseas trade. In order to 
stimulate the latter, a so-called “ty- 
ing” policy has sometimes been urged. 
By this expression is meant either a 
formal insertion in the loan contract 
or an informal understanding between 
the borrower and the lender that the 
former will spend alf or part of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan in buying goods from 
the latter. Exporters and those man- 
ufacturers interested in foreign trade 
naturally endorse such a policy, for it 
results in increasing their sales to for- 
eign countries. American bankers en- 
gaged in international investment 
finance quite generally oppose the 
policy of tied or restricted credits, 
for they interfere directly with the vol- 
ume of foreign borrowing and so affect 
adversely the extent of their business.! 
Thus two important economic groups, 
motivated naturally by their respec- 
tive interests, hold diametrically op- 
posite views on a policy which is of 
truly national importance. In deter- 
mining whether the United States shall 
follow a tied or an untied investment 
policy, it is well to consider the subject 
not from the viewpoint of any special 
interest, but from the standpoint of 
public welfare. With this thought in 
mind, the policies of foreign countries 
1 Article by Thomas Lamont, in the reconstruc- 


tion number of the Journal of Commerce, April 
24, 1922. 


‘““gentleman’s agreement.” 


before and since the war will be sur- 
veyed and the conclusions applied in 
formulating a policy for the United 
states. 


Prewar Poracæs or FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


It is difficult to find direct evidence 
which throws authoritative light on 
whether or not a tying policy is being 
followed by a lender. As mentioned 
above, such a policy is provided for 
either in an expressed stipulation of 
the loan contract or in an informal 
The out- 
side public has generally no access to 
such primary sources of information, 
and hence indirect evidence must be 
sought. It usually emanates from a 
hostile source such as a foreign country 
competing in overseas markets with the 
nation which is supposed to be pursu- 
ing a tying policy. This fact accounts 
for the general impression that tying 
policies were universally followed by 
all nations before the war. Thus 
Nikolai Lenin, in his work, Imperialism, 
The Last Stage of Capitalism (p. 297), 


writes as follows: 


On the international money market 
there is being performed a comedy worthy 
of Aristophanes’ pen. A number of Gov- 
ernments, from Spain to the Balkans, from 
Russia to Argentina, from Brazil to China 
are coming openly into the great money 
markets with urgent applications for loans. 
The money markets are not now in a very 
favorable condition, nor is the outlook 
cheerful. But not one of the markets dares 
to say no for fear some other market will 
make the loan and thereby secure decided 
advantages in return for that accommoda- 
tion. In all those international deals, the 
creditor always secures oertain privileges; 
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trade treaties, coaling stations, contracts for 
harbor construction, fat concessions, orders 
for artillery. ‘ 

This excerpt expresses the popular 
view of the investment-trade policy 
of European countries in the prewar 
period. In order to arrive at a true 
understanding of this policy, it is nec- 
essary to review in the case of the lead- 
ing creditor countries of Europe, first, 
the relation of the banks to industry, 
second, their relation to the govern- 
ment, and third, the form of the foreign 
investments made by these lenders. 

In general, banks can assume one of 
two relations toward the industries 
which they are financing. Under the 
so-called “classical” English system 
of finance, a bank is supposed to grant 
strictly commercial credit to meet 
largely the seasonal needs of business 
and in general abstain from any inter- 
ference with management policies. 
On the contrary, continental banking, 
as represented in the so-called German 
system, is expected to extend long-term 
credit continuously to industry and at 
the same time to participate actively 
in the direction of the concerns receiv- 
ing such financial aid. 

The government of a lending coun- 
try may adopt an attitude of either 
laissez-faire or of regulation toward 
banks exporting capital. Such regula- 
tion may vary in intensity from mild 
control availed of only when public 
interest is directly concerned, to close 
supervision over every loan floated in 
the national money market. Such 
strict control is not so much economic 
as political in nature, and is exercised 
more in the interest of the foreign 
office of the lending country than in 
behalf of trade. 

Finally a distinction should be drawn 
between the two forms of investment. 
It may be either a loan or a proprietary 
interest, and so is expressed on the one 
hand in the form of a bond, note, mort- 
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gage or bank deposit, or on the other 
as a stock or direct ownership. 

Germany: With these three distinc- 
tions in mind, the investment-trade pol- 
icies of the prewar lenders may now be 
better understood. In general thecoun- 
tries of Central Europe, particularly 
Germany, followed a tying policy. 
This was especially true of local busi- 
ness in South America established by 
German capital. Thus the report of 
the Federal Trade Commission on 
Co-operation in American Export 
Trade (part I, p. 74) states the follow- 
ing: 

Our [American] design, which showed a 
saving of $60,000 to $70,000 was acccpted 
and approved by the engineer in Buenos 
Aires, but his decision was immediately set 
aside by the German directors, who advise 
him that the financing of the project by 
German capital was conditioned upon Ger- 
man materials being emploved throughout. 


Writing in 1914, C. K. Hobson, in his 
Export of Capital, p. 16, quotes from 
the Manchester Guardian as follows: 


The Lower Austrian Discount Company 
has granted the Chinese Government a 
loan of £800,000, China undertaking to 
give the Poldhutte Cast Steel Work, during 
the next ten years, an order for tool steel, 
rifle barrels, and gun parts for an amount 
equal to that of the loan. 


In the case of Germany and Austria, 
this tying policy can readily be ex- 
plained in view of the factors men- 
tioned above. In these, countries the 
banks were partners rather than finan- 
ciers of industry. The bankers usually 
have a controlling interest in the essen- 
tial industries of these countries, and 
so in granting credit or in making loans 
to foreign borrowers, it was common 
practice to stipulate that they must 
make purchases not only within the 
country of the lender, but more par- 
ticularly from those concerns in which 
the bank was itself interested. 
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In addition the German Govern- 
ment exercised a considerable amount 
of control over foreign loans made in 
the Berlin money market through the 
Zulassungsstelle, a committee of the 
Bourse which possessed the power of 
listing new securities. Naturally such 
control could readily be employed in 
compelling foreign borrowers to spend 
the proceeds in buying only goods 
“made in Germany.” 

German investments, particularly 
in the decade before the war, were more 
inclined to take the form of proprietary 
interests as seen in the nature of their 
holdings in South America.. Concerns 
which were controlled and owned by 
Germans would naturally insist upon 
the placement of orders with firms of 
their own nationality, even though in 
certain cases it might result in a finan- 
cial loss as seen in the case cited above. 

France is usually regarded as the 
leading example of a country which be- 
fore the war insisted upon restricted 
credits and loans. Thus Hobson, in 
his Export of Capital (p. 16), writes: 


In France an express stipulation is often 
inserted in loan contracts between the banks 
and foreign governments that the latter 
shall order part of the equipment which 
they require in France. It was proposed 
to render the insertion of such a provision 
compulsory. 


To a certain degree the policy of 
tied credits when followed was the di- 
rect result of a strict governmental 
control exercised by the French Gov- 
ernment over the Paris money market. 
As early as 1880 an executive order 
gave the minister of finance full au- 
thority to grant listing privileges to 
foreign securities and also to withhold 
such rights at will. This power was 
frequently employed in forcing for- 
eign borrowers to buy French goods. 
Hence in 1908 the Argentine Govern- 
ment gave an order for military sup- 
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plies to the Krupp concern of Germany 
which thus won the business away from 
the Schneider Company of France. In 
consequence the French Government 
the following year refused to permit 
the listing of certain Argentine loans 
on the Paris bourse. Bulgaria was 
similarly banned for its failure to place 
orders with French firms.* 

An examination of the foreign in- 
vestment of France and her overseas 
trade in the prewar period does not 
bear out the conclusion that they fol- 
lowed an aggressive tying policy. 
Thus, of the total French foreign in- 
vestments amounting to 45 billion 
gold francs, about 12.5 bilions were 
placed in Russia in the period before 
the war.’ At the same time, of all 
Russia’s imports, only four to five per 
cent came from France, while the 
United States with comparatively few 
investments in Russia accounted for 
six per cent. 

This absence of an effective tying 
policy can be explained mainly by the 
relation between French banking and 
industry. Before the war French busi- 
ness on the one hand was financed not 
so much by banking as by imdustrial 
capital, for most lines preferred not to 
borrow from the outside but rather to 
finance themselves out of their own 
capital. At the same time French 
banking, after unpleasant experiences 
in early years, was quite generally un- 
willing to take a participation in local 
industry. ‘Therefore, French finan- 
cial institutions had little direct inter- 
est in forcing foreign borrowers to 
place their orders with French firms. 
Moreover, French foreign investments 
took the form rather of loans than pro- 
prietary interests,‘ and so a further in- 


* Federal Trade Commission, Co-operation tn 
American Export Trade, p. 76. 

3 Ambassador Berenger’s report to American 
Debt Funding Commission, p. 129. 

t See Hobson, Export of Capital, Chapter VI. 
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centive was lacking toward carrying 
out a restricted credit policy. 

Great Britain: In analyzing the 
evidence for light on the British in- 
vestment trade policy, a number of 
individual cases may be found. The 
Federal Trade Commission’s study on 
Co-operation in American Export 
Trade cites several instances which 
show that British financial interests, 
controlling South American railroads 
and other public utilities, insisted upon 
the purchase of supplies from Great 
Britain. Aside from these individual 
instances, statistics on British foreign 
investments and trade do not seem to 
indicate the insistence upon a tie policy. 
This is demonstrated in the statistics as 
of Hobson for the prewar period on 
the amount of loans floated in the Lon- 
don money market by foreign and co- 
lonial railroads and the proportion of 
materials purchased from Great Brit- 
ain.’ If these figures for the separate 
years are analyzed, it is seen that 
while the loans continued in about the 
same volume, the amount and percent- 
age of materials and equipment bought 
in the United Kingdom declined in pro- 
portion to the purchases made in other 
countries. This was particularly true 
of Argentina in the years immediately 
preceding the war when German com- 
petition was severe. In the case of the 
United States, American railway loans 
continued to be floated in huge amounts 
in the London market, while at the 
same time the purchases from Great 
Britain declined to an almost negligible 
sum, amounting to but £1,651,000 as 
against £81,733,000 obtained from 
other countries. 

This absence of a general tying pol- 
icy in the case of Great Britain before 
the war is primarily due to the attitude 
of the British banks toward industry. 
The traditional English banking policy 
was to provide strictly commercial 


5 Export of Capital, p. 16. 
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credit and to abstain from any form 
of industrial financing. Thus the 
great joint-stock banks of London had 
no direct primary interest in extending 
the overseas business of their customers, 
and were equally willing to finance the 
trade of American, French or even 
German firms. 

Moreover, the British Government 
quite generally pursued a policy of 
laissez-faire toward the overseas in- 
vestments of its citizens. True, Down- 
ing Street intervened in the Chinese 
consortium and caused the failure of 
the Crisp loan,® but with few exceptions 
British overseas capital was essen- 
tially non-political in nature. The 
one force which tended toward the ty- 
ing of loans was the fact that British 
investments, especially in the period 
immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the war, were more inclined to 
take the form of proprietary interests 
than of loans. Hence, British direc- 
tors of foreign commerce were in a po- 
sition to divert considerable business 
to firms in the United States. 

Therefore in summary the three 
leading lenders of the prewar period 
followed a tying policy only to a vary- 
ing degree, depending upon the force 
of the three factors of the relation of 
banking to industry, the extent of gov- 
ernment control over investment, and 
the amount of proprietary investment. 


Post-War TRADE-[NVESTMENT 
PoLicy 


The war changed considerably the 
financial position of many of the great 
powers. Some have been reduced 
from the position of creditors to that 
of debtors, while others have been 
transformed from borrowers to lenders. 
Thus France and Germany are to-day 
minor factors in the international 
money market. From the evidence 


ô Economics, March, 1925, p. 77. 
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available it would seem that these 
countries in a somewhat diferent form 
than before the war are pursuing a ty- 
ing policy in the credits and loans 

°which they still grant. Commerce 
Reports (February 6, 1922) states that 
“a group of German manufacturers 
have agreed to furnish the Russian 
Government a credit to cover pur- 
chases by the trade department of the 
Soviet Government... . The credit is, 
of course, to be used exclustvely for the 
purchases from participating manufac- 
turers.” It should, however, be noted 
that this was a credit extended by the 
sellers of goods themselves and not by 
banks. 

Again, France, in exterding inter- 
governmental loans to the members of 
the Little Entente, provided’ that the 
proceeds were to be applied to the pur- 
chase of military supplies from the 
French Government. 

England, which before the war had 
not followed a general tying policy, has 
in this respect completely reversed her- 
self. This change becomes clear from 
a review of the comments of the London 
financial press. The London Times 
(November 6, 1925, p. 20a), comment- 
ing on the Gold Coast Government 
loan of 1956, states that “an important 
feature of the loan is that all the 
money, with the exception of that re- 
quired to pay local] labor, will be spent 
in this country.”’ Similar restrictions 
were imposed in loans made to 
Czechoslovakia. The British Gov- 
ernment loans made to foreign coun- 
tries under the Trade Facilities Act 
uniformly provided for the disburse- 
ment of the proceeds within the 
United Kingdom. Thus the loan to 
Lithuania, guaranteed by the British 
Government, stipulated that all the 
materials used in the construction of 


7 Sea'also city notes for March 29, 1924, on 
foreign investment policy. 
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the railways and elevators were to be 
of British origin.® 

This change of policy by the British 
Government is part of the general pro- 
gram which Great Britain has been 
forced to follow since the war. Free 
trade has given way to protection, the 
laissez-faire attitude toward investment 
has surrendered to supervision, which 
under the unofficial embargo was as 
severe as that practiced by France or 
by Germany beforethewar. Such pol- 
icies, however, must be regarded as 
only temporary and adopted to meet 
the emergency of a demoralized foreign 
trade and a consequent glutted domes- 
tic labor market. While the embargo 
has been removed, the impaired finan- 
cial position and the large unemploy- 
ment explains why the tying policy 
continues to have the endorsement of 
the government as is seen in the speech 
of Winston Churchill who, on the 
occasion of the lifting of the ban on 
the money market, said: “I hope so 
far as possible that preference will be 
given in the matter of credit to those 
issues which bring a high proportion 
of orders for goods.” 

The lenders, which have in part re- 
placed Central Europe as exporters of 
capital, have quite generally followed 
a tying policy. Thus Italy in grant- 
ing a loan to Poland stipuleted that 
sixty per cent of the tobacco to be pur- 
chased by means of the loan was to 
come from Italy.? 


Ui: Sy Ponor 


In the prewar period American 
investments in foreign countries were 
essentially proprietary in nature and so 
a tying policy was naturally followed. 
Thus the Federal Trade Commission 


8 Commerce Reports, May 5, 1924, p. 321. 

® See Kimber’s Foreign Reports, January 28, 
1924, p. 64; Commerce Reports, September 18, 
1922; London Economist, 1922, p. 766. 

19 London Times, March 12, 1924, p. 18, 
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in 1916 notes that “the investment of 
Chicago capital in packing houses in 
Buenos Aires ‘insures the installation 
of American machinery in their plants 
(p. 75).” 

Despite the criticism which may be 
heard in conventions of American ex- 
porters and manufacturers, many of 
the loans extended by our banks in the 
post-war period have been tied. A few 
instancesmay becited. Theprospectus 
of the Copenhagen Telephone Com- 
pany, six per cent, 1925 loan, contains 
the statement that “a large part of its 
equipment, particularly that for its 
automatic centrals, has been purchased 
in the United States.” Again, the 
circular on the Argentine four per cent, 
1925 issue, reads: “ We are officially ad- 
vised that the proceeds of these notes 
will be applied principally to reimburse 
the Government for expenditures made 
to purchase materials in the United 
states for use by the Department of 
Agriculture.” Concerning the loan to 
Peru in 1924, the Commercial Chronicle 
(October 11, 1924, p. 1696) notes: “This 
issue is to provide funds which are to 
be used in defraying the cost of sanita- 
tion construction work already done 
and being carried on by the Founda- 
tion Company, New York.” Simi- 
larly, the loan granted by Dillon Read 
& Company to Bogota in 1924, re- 
quired that “‘all engineering and con- 
struction work in connection with the 
above loan will be carried out under 
the direction of American engineers 
and contractors.” 1! Also the proceeds 
of the Swiss loan of 1922 were spent 
in the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, in the period before 
the war, the exporters of capital did 
not generally insist upon a tying policy. 

u Commercial Chronicle, October 18, 1924, 
p 1801. 


2 Kimber, Record of Gorernment Debts, 1923, 
p. 894. 
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In the post-war period, however, 
European lenders have usually re- 
stricted the spending of the proceeds 
of loans. In formulating a policy re- 
garding the tying of loans, the several 
kinds of loans must be distinguished. 
Thus, in the case of intergovernmental 
loans made for military purposes, such 
as the French loans to the Little 
Entente, or those for economic pur- 
poses as relieving unemployment under 
the British guaranteed credits, a tying 
policy may properly be insisted upon. 
The same conclusion may be applied 
to direct credits granted by parties 
acting both in the capacity of bankers 
and also producers, for they naturally 
have the right to insist that their goods 
alone shall be bought. Again, when 
such investment is in the form of a 
proprietary interest, the owner nat- 
urally can insist upon the determina- 
tion of the selling policy. 

A tying policy should not, however, 
be demanded in the case of a loan 
floated by a banking house which has 
no direct interest in the trade policy 
ofthe borrower. In this case the bank- 
er has a direct responsibility to his 
client who purchases the bonds of the 
foreign borrower. The bond buyer 
does not directly benefit by an insist- 
ence that the proceeds be spent in his 
country, but may on the other hand 
be injured if the borrower is forced to 
purchase goods at prices above those 
prevailing in other markets, for in the 
end the borrower’s financial position 
may thereby be impaired.” 

Whether or not American bankers 
will insert a tying clause in their loan 
or contracts will depend largely upon 
the future state of the international 
money market. If competition among 
the lenders of capital should increase, 
then there is little doubt that Amer- 
ican bankers will be forced to abandon 


2 For elaboration of this argument see the au- 
thor’s Investing in Foreign Securities, pp. 28-28. 
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such a policy in order to meet the terms 
offered to borrowers in other markets. 
The trend in the past year seems to 
indicate that such a condition lies in 
the immediate future and hence the 


insistence on a tying policy may cause 
the loss of considerable financing to 
American banks and may check the 
aspiration of New York to become the 
world’s financial center. 


American Railways and Export Trade 


By Smoney L. MILLER 
Professor of Railway Transportation, University of Iowa 


ONG years ago and quite without 
thought of foreign trade, a great 
American declared that, though a man 
make no more than a better mouse- 
trap than his neighbor, the world will 
find him and beat a path to his door. 
And to this it might be added that, 
even though the mouse-trap be but a 
common one, its maker will set his 
feet upon strange ways only when the 
number of his traps exceeds neighbor- 
hood demands. In short, until a pro- 
ducer of goodsis driven by circumstance 
to seek distant markets, he sits at home 
and, waiting, gives slight regard to 
thosé agencies upon which reliance 
must be placed for the transportation 
of his wares to the door-step of the 
buyer. Happily situated, such a pro- 
ducer may without risk to himself ig- 
nore the problem of carriage—or say, 
to parallel the legal maxim, Promdeat 
emptor. 

But those days of calm indifference 
in the life of American industry are 
drifting rapidly into the golden past, 
as is evidenced by the trend of our ex- 
port trade during the half-century 
just ended. At the opening of that 
period foodstuffs and crude materials 
contributed almost four-fifths of the 
value of our exports, while semi- and 
finished manufactures accounted for 
but one-fifth: many millions abroad 
depended upon the United States for 
cotton and for grains. Yet our man- 
ufactures now contribute almost half, 
while foodstuffs and crude materials, 
despite the continuance of great cotton 
exports, do little more than maintain 
a panty. And every sign points toward 
a further decrease in the volume of 
those exports for which the world’s re- 
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liance was once in us, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the volume of those which 
must meet keen competition in every 
market where offered. 

In consequence of this change, the 
United States may no longer wait com- 
placently for a materials-hungry world 
to seek out a path to the door; instead, 
we must discover means of placing 
goods in the world market with expe- 
dition and at minimum cost. To accom- 
plish this dual purpose effort must be 
directed steadily and thoughtfully to- 
ward reducing production expense 
without impairment of quality, and 
effort must be made to move the 
finished goods to the point of demand 
at the least outlay compatible with 
prompt delivery. At this point the 
development of foreign trade becomes 
a problem in transportation. 

The obvious relationship between 
ocean shipping and foreign trade has 
caused the United States to give 
thought to the formulation of a mer- 
chant marine policy, though it must 
be admitted that our progress has not 
been noteworthy. The relationship 
of carriers by land to success in world 
markets, however, has commanded 
little attention in America and there 
have been offered but fragments of a 
comprehensive policy. In this paper 
certain of these fragments will be as- 
sembled with a view to aiding in prog- 
ress toward a definite plan. 

In the development of public policy 
with respect to the railways of the 
United States, there is slight evidence 
of thought and no evidence of legisla- 
tive regard for any but domestic com- 
merce. That commerce we have 
sought to protect by enactments de- 
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signed to secure to it the rights accord- 
ed under the old common law— 
adequate and continuous service at 
reasonable rates and without undue 
discrimination—though in our efforts 
we have been guilty of many errors of 
omission, commission and emphasis. 
Yet no less important are these basic 
principles of regulation to the exporter 
than to him who serves the domestic 
market; except as an adequate and con- 
tinuous service be available, the for- 
eign buyer cannot be assured of proper 
delivery and except as rates are rea- 
sonably low and discrimination con- 
trolled, the producer suffers a financial 
disability. And, because the average 
distance of American plants from tide- 
water is greater than those of compet- 
ing nations, railway transport is more 
important than where easier access to 
water is had. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE SERVICH 


Long accorded insufficient attention 
by the public and ignored strangely by 
the carriers is the importance of ade- 
quate service. While American pro- 
ducers were interested almost wholly 
in the home market and the railways 
were all guilty of inadequate service, 
prejudice did not enter, even though 
serious inconvenience was suffered. 
But when those same producers seek 
trade in markets which may be served 
by competitors who do not labor under 
the shadow of congestion, priority or- 
ders, and embargoes, an adequate serv- 
ice becomes vital. Such a service is 
now enjoyed by the domestic trader 
and, in large measure, by the exporter, 
be it said to the great credit of railway 
management. Since May, 1928, when 
the consequences of the shop strike and 
an excessive railway individualism were 
finally overcome, there has been at no 
time a net shortage of equipment. In 
1925, indeed, with the largest revenue 
tonnage moved in history, the net sur- 
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plus of cars at no time dropped below 
100,000 and the maximum gross short- 
age was less than 3000-—about 1/60 of 
the net shortage in the same month of - 
1922. Yet the maintenance of this 
adequate service in the face of growing 
demands upon the plant will require 
enlarged properties and even greater 
efficiency, both offering a sharp chal- 
lenge to management. 

Much of the striking improvement 
in railway service has resulted from 
closer co-operation among the carriers 
through the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association and 
from the co-operation of that Division 
with the public through the Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards. From these boards 
information is obtained which permits 
car requirements to be estimated with 
accuracy for a reasonable period in ad- 
vance and such data enablethe railways 
to marshal equipment to maximum ad- 
vantage. Through these boards, too, the 
shipper is being educated to the more 
orderly movement of goods, to heavier 
loading and more efficient use of cars, 
and to fair treatment of one another. 
Much has been gained, yet much re- 
mains for these groups to accomplish, 
even in fields already opened. 

However, the railways will soon face 
service demands which cannot be met 
by increased efficiency and greater co- 
operation alone: only an enlarged and 
improved plant, with increased eff- 
ciency and close co-operation, will 
serve. To secure such a plant, an 
adequate rate level is essential: though 
many factors have contributed to the 
weakness of railway credit, the inabil- 
ity of the carriers to earn a fair return 
would alone have occasioned a sharp 
decline. In the Transportation Act 
Federal legislation recognized the need 
of adequate earnings, but the constant 
and unreasoning attacks upon the rate 
provisions of that measure since its 
passage indicate all too clearly that an 
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enlightened public opinion does not 
even yet exist on this point. Except 
as moneys now invested in the rail- 
ways receive a fair return, the funds 
needed to improve the plant will not be 
forthcoming—and the consequences of 
inadequate service are far more serious 
than those ills which might flow from a 
moderately higher rate level. If inad- 
equate service constitutes a threat for 
those who rely upon the domestic mar- 
ket, it assuredly imperils the interests 
of the exporter even more. 

The location of weak lines in areas 
served also by strong lines has handi- 
capped producers served by the weak 
and has been a source of much difficulty 
for regulatory bodies seeking to secure 
like treatment for all. Consolidation 
might, in certain instances, improve 
service and minimize governmental 
interference. Greater gain will result, 
however, from increased co-operation 
among railways, such as the pooling of 
certain traffic and the joint use of facil- 
ities which, exclusively employed, react 
to public disadvantage. Further, if 
the United States develops a compre- 
hensive plan of inland waterways, 
close co-operation between rail and 
water carriers in all service matters 
should be effected. This may be had 
with the independent operation of the 
two or it may prove desirable to per- 
mit, even encourage, the utilization of 
these waterways by railway-owned 
boats. To facilitate the latter, the 
Panama Canal Act ought to be mod- 
ified in conformance with the recom- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1917. Legal basis 
should also be provided for co-opera- 
tion between the railways and vehicles 
operating upon the public road. Al- 
ready there is clear evidence that the 
railways desire to correlate rail and mo- 
tor transport, using the one as a proper 
supplement to the other. ‘This move- 
ment should be encouraged, with the 
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public protected against abuses at the 
hand of railway-owned or separately 
operated vehicles by the early adop- 
tion of an intelligent regulative policy. 

But the great opportunity for the 
improvement of export service lies in 
terminal and port operation: it is here 
that railways and governmental units 
have failed conspicuously to deal effec- 
tively with a vital problem. Railway 
terminal facilities are furnished bv the 
carriers individually, port facilities in 
part by municipalities interested in 
promoting the flow of commerce 
through particular ports and in part by 
carriers which have sought to capital- 
ize early appearance or which have 
found economical access to the water- 
front denied otherwise. Difficulty in 
terminals and in ports is the conse- 
quence generally of two faults, exces- 
sive Individualism and the lack of any 
comprehensive plan. Railways which 
possess terminals strategically valuable 
because of location or of peculiar adap- 
tability, have regarded those terminals 
as weapons to be used to maximum ad- 
vantage in competition for traffic; of- 
ten, therefore, the power arising from 
their possession is used to the injury of 
the shipping public as well as to the 
disadvantage of rival lines. The loca- 
tion of existing terminals, once properly 
situated perhaps, frequently makes it 
impossible, physically or financially— 
even both, to expand with the growth 
of traffic, while competitive terminals 
often so hedge a given district about 
as to impede seriously the development 
of any city plan. Yet re-location of 
terminals is regarded with trepidation 
under a highly competitive régime. 
For these difficulties there is no pana- 
cea, but greater co-operation among 
the railways—even to the extent of the 
joint ownership of terminals re-located 
and thoroughly modernized—promises 
material improvement. And the ship- 
per is quite within his rights in demand- 
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ing that the advantages of individual 
railways under the present system be 
not permitted to obstruct unduly the 
movement of traffic, as well as in ask- 
ing that the preémption of desirable 
sites by older lines be not permitted to 
deny to him a service equal to that 
which his competitor receives. In any 
conflict of rights between the shipper 
and private property in an enterprise 
“burdened with a public interest,” the 
shipper seems entitled to the greater 
consideration. 

But even more chaotic than the ter- 
minal situation is the situation in a typi- 
cal port. The lack of a comprehen- 
sive plan in the face of the peculiar 
need for intelligent organization, the 
keen competition among various groups 
for water-frontage—the railways, in- 
dustrial! plants, commercial enterprises, 
shipping lines, and even governmental 
units—and the improper organization 
and utilization of trackage which lies 
back of the water-front have combined 
to create a tremendously difficult prob- 
lem for those who seek to facilitate the 
rapid movement of goods at low cost 
through our ports. Here again there 
is no panacea, yet here, too, co-opera- 
tion can accomplish much. However, 
the formulation of a comprehensive 
plan and the authorization by law of 
some public body with broad powers to 
develop that plan, are essentia! if order 
is to come even after long years. Im- 
proved terminals and properly organ- 
ized ports bear importantly upon the 
fortunes of those engaged in foreign 
trade: little does the shipper gain if his 
goods move speedily “along the line,” 
only to languish in terminal or port un- 
til his vessel has moved out to sea. 

One further consideration remains 
which touches adequacy of service. 
Asthe volume of foreign trade increases, 
the establishment by our railways of a 
supplementary ocean service such as is 
maintained by the two great Canadian 
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systems, will be suggested. By such a 
service closer co-ordination between 
rail and water movements is possible 
and by it control of shipments can be 
earlier secured and longer retained. 
Such a service might develop upon a 
competitive basis or it may result from 
the co-operative action of carriers 
seeking mutual gain through regional 
or port development. However, the 
break with the tradition of the past and 
the keen rivalry among shipping lines, 
with their eagerness for new business, 
make such a development unlikely on 
a large scale under present conditions. 
No less important to those interested 
in foreign markets than adequate serv- 
ice is continuous service. Breaks in 
the continuity of service may result 
from the inability of the carrier to han- 
dle goods offered for shipment or from 
the refusal of the carriers to serve upon 
the terms accorded by regulative bod- 
ies; but the first, an embargo, is a serv- 
ice problem and the second situation 
is so improbable as to be ignored. Ces- 
sations in service may also follow the 
refusal of those who man our railways 
to continue at their posts—and this is 
a danger to which the shipping public 
has been exposed on a broad scale dur- 
ing recent years. Industrial relations 
long occupied small place in the public 
mind, though the American people 
realized at a comparatively early date 
that struggles between the railways 
and their employes were not “private 
fights.” Legislative action was first 
taken in 1888 but, one after another, 
measures which have sought to estab- 
lish a plan for the peaceful composition 
of disputes have been discarded. In 
the Transportation Act were embodied 
provisions which gave recognition to 
the tripartite character of the problem 
and, under it, machinery was provided 
that should have operated with consid- 
erable success. Yet, because of certain 
inadequacies in the law itself, because 
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of the abnormal situation faced by the 
Board created under the Act, and be- 
cause of the mexcusable stubbornness 
and self-will of certain groups of car- 
riers and of workers, there has been sub- 
stituted quite recently another plan. 
“The proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing,” and the writer hopes the new 
scheme will be a delight to all, but 
there seems to be so little of promise 
behind or within the present law that 
it is difficult to see in it “the dawn of a 
new industrial day.” Itis not unlikely 
that the problem of continuous service 
may demand thought and improved 
machinery within a too-brief time. 


Facrors in Low Ranvway RATES 


Though an adequate and continuous 
rail service is essential to the develop- 
ment of foreign trade, opportunity to 
participate in that trade is dependent 
upon costs. The level of railway rates 
upon raw materials and finished goods 
is, therefore, a matter of concern and 
this is increasingly true as competition 
grows keen. Capable of contributing 
to the establishment or the maintenance 
of a reasonable level of rates are nu- 
merous factors. The consolidation of 
railways may aid to this end, though it 
is quite easy to exaggerate the savings 
which will result from the further unifi- 
cation of railway properties. Offering 
greater opportunities for the reduction 
of costs is an increase in efficiency. 
That railway management is alert to the 
possibilities here is clearly evidenced 
by the progress made within recent 
years: in the face of stationary rates 
and gradually rising prices, the finan- 
cial position of the carriers has steadily 
improved. However, even greater eff- 
ciency must be attained—though con- 
spicuous progress can result only from 
the better co-operation of the employe 
group. If railway labor develops a 
sense of public responsibility as rapidly 
during the next decade as has manage- 
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ment in the past decade, many econo- 
mies can be effected and many improve- 
ments in service made to the obvious 
gain of the public, the carriers, and the 
co-operating labor groups. 

A reasonable assurance of the con- 
tinuance of a fair return upon railway 
investments will also contribute to min- 
imum long-time rates. Such assurance 
will make obtainable upon more rea- 
sonable terms funds needed for the de- 
velopment of the railway plant and this 
development will permit the carriers to 
escape the operation of the law of de- 
creasing returns. ‘The opportunity for 
great speculative gains in the railway 
field disappeared with the frontier and 
with the advent of regulation. Hence- 
forth, funds drawn into railway chan- 
nels must be lured by safety or by a high 
current return, And, in the end, a 
reasonable assurance of safety exacts 
from the public a lesser price. 

Another factor capable of contribut- 
ing materially to a low level of railway 
rates is improved terminal and port 
operation. Better organization at 
these vital points, with the diversion of 
traffic to those terminals and ports 
which enjoy low costs because of effi- 
ciency or location or volume of business, 
should yield considerable savings. 
There exists, it is true, a certain skep- 
ticism regarding, if not antagonism 
toward, the use of cost as an important 
factor in rate determination, yet with 
respect to terminal and port operations, 
costs could be ascertained with rea- 
sonable accuracy and applied with some 
rigor. No city or port, no carrier, no 
shipper, can justly ask that certain 
movements be burdened to permit the 
subsidization of others. No other 
plan would stimulate the reorganiza- 
tion and efficient direction of proper- 
ties more surely, no other plan accom- 
plish a redistribution of tonnage among 
cities, among carriers, and among ports 
upon the basis of total economic cost 
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more speedily. And to such a redis- 
tribution the shipping public and the 
advantageously located carriers and 
cities or ports are clearly entitled. 

One point remains to be made with 
regard to reasonable rates, and that 
point has to do with the method of 
rate-making. Few are concerned 
more vitally with the rate than he who 
pays it, yet railway traffic officials have 
long and stoutly held that the field of 
rate-making is hallowed ground which 
none but they may tread—that the 
making of rates is a mystery beyond 
the shipper’s-ken. In support of the 
“star-chamber ” method of rate-making 
as against the determination of rates 
by conference and by arbitration, cer- 
tain arguments may be adduced, but, 
however sound this plan may be when 
applied to domestic rates, it seems inde- 
fensible in the determination of export 
rates. For here factors wholly beyond 
the knowledge of the traffic officer bear 
importantly upon the ability of the 
tonnage to pay. Such rates might 
well be fixed by definitely organized 
conference groups, subject to revision 
by public authority if shown to be non- 
compensatory or unduly discrimina- 
tory m character. 


DISCRIMINATION 


The requirement that common car- 
riers serve without undue discrimina- 
tion; raises problems of a diverse char- 
acter when applied to foreign commerce. 
Only the desire to curtail entry into 
distant markets would justify export 
rates in excess of those assessed against 
domestic traffic. But what of lower 
rates upon tonnage moving in foreign 
trade? Obviously, the principle which 
should normally govern is that of 
equality of treatment: every type of 
traffic ought, in theory, to contribute 
its due portion to both the constant 
and variable costs of railway opera- 
tion. Yet this principle is not always 
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applicable to domestic traffic and its 
application to export tonnage might’ 
easily serve as an important obstacle 
to the development of trade. ‘This is 
particularly true of those commodities 
with respect to which competition is 
very keen and transportation costs a 
significant factor. Insofar as condi- 
tions permit, export rates should be 
maintained upon an equality with do- 
mestic rates, but there would seem to 
be no bar in equity to lower rates on 
export shipments so long as out-of- 
pocket costs were covered and some 
slight contribution made to general 
expenses. Yet such departures ought 
to be permitted only upon a good and 
sufficient showing of need and and ab- 
sence of public prejudice. 

A second problem in discrimination 
appears in port differentials. This is 
an old question and a perennial one, 
particularly familiar because of the 
struggle for advantage—or parity— 
among the North Atlantic ports. The 
demand for a favorable differential 
rests generally upon lesser distance or 
disadvantaged situation; through the 
differential a larger share of the tonnage 
than would otherwise be obtained, is 
sought. Such controversies may be 
settled by test of strength or by com- 
promise, usually the latter, and upon 
the principle in foreign trade of a com- 
bined rail-and-water rate which is the 
same via all ports. Aside from the 
differentials governing amongthe North 
Atlantic ports, relationships have been 
established between and among other 
ports and groups of ports such as those 
facing the South Atlantic and the Gulf. 
In the determination of differentials, 
however, bargaining power and equal- 
ization have been the important deter- 
minants, not transportation costs. 
Should cost studies be made and a 
readjustment of differentials rested 
upon such cost data,a considerable mod- 
ification might be made in the channels 
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of traffic. Yet it is doubtful if differ- 
erttials based upon costs could rightly 
be regarded as discriminatory in char- 
acter. 

A final problem of discrimination, and 
one which involves the railways quite 
incidentally, appears in Section 28 of 
the Jones Merchant Marine Act. The 
direct subsidization of American ship- 
ping has been urged from time to time 
but the weight of public opinion has 
been consistently adverse to that type 
of aid. However, when Congress was 
confronted with the problem of finding 
tonnage for our large merchant marine 
after the war, a provision was embod- 
ied in the law which departed strikingly 
from past practice. This provision 
denies to shipments entering or leaving 
the United States the privilege of mov- 
ing upon the joint rail-and-water rates 
except as those shipments move in 
American bottoms—though the U.S. 
Shipping Board may cause the suspen- 
sion of the section by certifying to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the service offered by American lines is 
inadequate. Goods moving in foreign 
bottoms would thus pay a higher rail 
rate where the joint through rate is less 
than the sum of the domestic rail and 
the water rates applicable. However, 
because of complaint from American 
commercial interests, Section 28 has not 
yet been applied, the one attempt caus- 
ing vigorous protest. Its application 
would prejudice the rapid movement of 
shipments, it is urged, and react to the 
marked disadvantage of certain ports 
except as American shipping service is 
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improved and as domestic rail rates to 
ports are equalized. But this equali- 
zation cannot be effected without dis- 
rupting rate relationships of long 
standing and twisting entire rate struc- 
tures. So it appears that this method 
of aiding American shipping threatens 
greater injury to shipper, to carrier, 
and to prejudiced port than it prom- 
ises gain to our merchant marine. 
Railway rate problems are sufficiently 
difficult without asking the carriers to 
drag others’ chestnuts from the fire. 
Section 28, it seems, merits elimination 
from the law. 

In the past the railways have served 
the interests of American foreign trade 
normally and well. In the period 
which lies ahead, however, the problem 
of the exporter promises to be a more 
difficult one. Success will require the 
close and effective co-operation of all 
agencies concerned with the produc- 
tive process. Important aid must be 
rendered the trader by the railways, 
among others, if they are not to be the 
losers both in tonnage and in good will. 
To that end the carriers should jointly 
make a careful study of the entire 
problem and, having accomplished all 
that they alone find it possible to ac- 
complish, stand ready to co-operate in 
fullest measure with other agencies 
such as port authorities, exporting 
groups, and shipping lines. It is 
through ready and effective co-opera- 
tion that maximum results will be 
attained, rather than through govern- 
mental prescription of policies and of 
detail. 


The Effect of Port Improvement and Inland Water 
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WEEER we call it economic 
necessity, growing pains, or see- 
ing beyond the near horizon, the fact 
remains that the interior or inland 
districts are now in open revolt against 
the lethargy shown by the Federal 
Congress toward the larger economic 
problems of the country. 

The “farm bloc” so frequently re- 
ferred to is really not a farm bloc at all, 
but a number of indepencent groups 
of manufacturers, shippers, producers 
and people generally throughout the 
Mississippi Valley who have found it 
necessary to fight for their economic 
freedom and who have come together, 
subconsciously, perhaps, but neverthe- 
less effectively, seeking a common goal. 

That goal is the use of the water 
resources of the nation for beneficial 
purposes, in place of waste as destruc- 
tive floods. The carrying out of such 
a policy, according to the leaders 
throughout the Valley, will mean the 
control of flood run-off, the conservation 
and use of now wasted water for irriga- 
tion in aid of agriculture, for power in 
aid of industry, for streamflow regula- 
tion in aid of navigation, for flood con- 
trol in aid of general development, and 
for the checking of soil erosion, out of 
which will come a solution of several 
pressing problems of larger importance, 
such as: 

(1) Increased farm production at 
decreased cost. 

(2) A readjustment of freight rates 
between midwest concentration points 
and shipside on a more favorable basis 
than now exists. 
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(3) Lower cost power and transpor- 
tation for industry. 

(4) Reduced danger from floods, 
which will permit the fertile lowlands 
to develop an increased purchasing 
power. 

(5) Easierand lesscostly interchange 
between domestic and foreign transpor- 
tation. 

(6) Finally, the carrying out of such 
a policy and plan will mean the location 
of industry on the banks of navigable 
streams, in close juxtaposition to raw 
material and food supplies, with water 
power near, and with easy, low cost 
access to the new markets of great 
promise in Latin-America. Such a 
combination is expected to create a new 
economic margin, over and above nor- 
mal profits, which can be used to offset 
the low wage scale of Europe in com- 
peting for world markets for America’s 
surplus. 

This movement for economic free- 
dom has caught the imagination of the 
people of the Mississippi Valley as 
nothing has ever done before. Men 
who make a business of discounting the 
future are taking it seriously. 

Recently Fenner and Beane, New 
York and New Orleans brokers, issued 
a bulletin under the title, “Philosophy 
of Empire Buildng—How and Why 
Business Grows,” which shows how 
this movement has developed within a 
few years. The bulletin reads: 


In the very recent past the population of 
the United States has increased ten millions. 
The buying power of these ten million peo- 
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ple is now greater than is the buying power 
ef all Canada. 

Last year, the wealth of the United States 
increased by about fifty billions of dollars, 
and is now somewhere around 400 billions. 

Such growth is incomprehensible to most 
people. 

It is made possible, first, by natural 
resources. Next, by the ability of the peo- 
ple of the United States to quickly adjust 
themselves to new conditions in order to 
take advantage of new opportunities. 

The revolt of the Mid-West against the 
economic lethargy shown by Congress 
arises from the fact that the business genius 
of the people is being handicapped by lack 
of vision and action by the Washington 
government. 

The growth in population and business of 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, is simply accepted by 
the people. But the magnitude of the 
underlying structure and the economic force 
that structure is developing cannot be 
visualized by the average man. 

A single illustration will serve: 

Chattanooga, an industrial city near the 
coal and iron mines, on the Upper Ten- 
nessee River, reports a present-day popula- 
tion of 97,000, a gain of 800 per cent in a 
single generation, and bank clearings of 400 
millions, a gain of one thousand per cent in 
the same period. Chattanooga has growing 
pains. Its economic environment is be- 
coming cramped. 

The Tennessee River is a wide, deep, 
navigable stream. Boats ply on it locally. 

But at Muscle Shoals there is an obstruc- 
tion. Boats from Chattanooga cannot 
reach the Ohio and the Mississippi. Con- 
sequently, Chattanooga, which manufac- 
tures for export, is denied the advantage of 
inland waterway connection with shipside 
on the Gulf. 

Nearly ten years ago the Government 
began work on the Muscle Shoals Project, 
to make the Tennessee navigable and to 
create low cost water power. 

To date, the Government has put about 
100 millions of the tax payers’ money into 
Muscle Shoals. The project is not yet 
complete—the Tennessee is not yet naviga- 
ble, and the Government does not yet know 
when the project will be completed, who 
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will finally operate it, or whose larger in- 
terests it will serve. 

Quite naturally, Chattanooga is peeved 
and disappointed, and looks about for help 
for the solution of its pressing economic 
problem. 

It finds local allies at Knoxville, Flor- 
ence and the like, and region-wide allies in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The entire Ohio Valley is peeved because 
the federal Ohio lock and dam system, 
begun in 1879, is not yet completed. 

The Missouri River section is up in arms 
because of uncontrolled floods and non- 
navigable rivers. 

The Lower Mississippi is pressing Con- 
gress for emergency flood control works. 

The Mississippi Valley Association has 
mobilized the strength of some 400 local 
chambers of commerce behind constructive 
waterway legislation. 

Nationally, Chattanooga finds business 
generators generally urging an economic 
readjustment through flood control and 
river regulation, which will broaden their 
markets. 

There is plenty of help near at hand in 
behalf of a national policy under which the 
water resources of the country, including 
the Tennessee, will be used for beneficial 
purposes instead of being wasted as destruc- 
tive floods. 

And so Chattanooga’s battles are fought 
for it at Washington. 

Many other trade and industrial centers, 
agricultural sections and the like, particu- 
larly in the Great Valley, are suffering from 
growing pains. So many in fact, that when 
the United States Senate was told in June, 
1926, that it must not adjourn because the 
Rivers and Harbors Bill had not been acted 
on, it did not adjourn, and finally succeeded 
in adjourning only after it had agreed to 
give the Rivers and Harbors Bill right of 
way over all other legislation at the Decem- 
ber session. 

Region-wide concert of action has re- 
placed local isolated endeavor. This is but 
another evidence of the ability of the coun- 
try to adjust itself to conditions, when 
occasion requires, to meet the needs arising 
from population and wealth increases on a 
ratio never known elsewhere in the history 
of the world. L 
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That ability is the best evidence that the 
business of the country will continue to 
thrive and expand, and that alert men will 


continue to find profitable employment in 
discounting the future, 


PROBLEM OF Incrmasep Costs 


There is no lack of business any- 
where, but everywhere the complaint 
ultimately focuses on one point—the 
high cost of doing business. 

First of all, the people of the United 
States now pay in Federal, state and 
local taxes something more than eleven 
and a half billion dollars, or about $100 
per capita. Eight dollars deducted 
from the earnings of each and every 
individual each and every month! 

Immigration has been cut off. 

Farm labor comes high. 

Some farmers are producing staple 
crops on lands worth in the open mar- 
ket $500 an acre. There are no avail- 
able free virgin lands left. 

The manufactured articles required 
by the farmer are tariff-protected from 
competition by cheap labor in Europe. 

The Panama Canal has made the 

low cost route between the coasts the 
water route. The mid-western farm- 
ers and the Ohio Valley manufacturers, 
in terms of freight rates, are now at the 
end of every haul. Formerly, when 
the rails alone crossed the continent, 
they were in the middle and could move 
their product either way with equal 
ease. 
Anyway, the railroads must pay 
twice as much for a track worker as 
formerly, and must sell their services 
accordingly. 

The concentration points fare simi- 
larly. Costs of doing business have 
multiplied. Their charges are higher. 

The trade centers pay more for car- 
fare, for food, for service of every kind, 
and this higher cost, wherever possible, 
is passed on to the interior. 

At the ports an even more serious 
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situation arises. Prohibition has taken 
a heavy toll from port municipal 
revenues. This loss must be made up 
by heavier direct taxes on merchants 
and property owners. Dock labor 
costs more. At a certain Gulf port, 
when private enterprise was turning 
surplus labor away, the Shipping 
Board, out of a clear sky, raised the 
wage of dock labor serving Shipping 
Board vessels by thirty-three and a 
third percent. Draying and lightering 
cost more than in the good old days 
before the war. And so on down the 
line. 

Meanwhile, the monster impetus 
given industry by the war hastened by 
many years the change of status of the 
United States from a producer and 
seller of raw material to a producer of 
the finished articles of commerce, re- 
quiring therefor greatly expanded over- 
seas markets. 

This change of status changes every- 
thing. 

No longer is America willingly the 
forest, field and mine for the industrial 
populations of Western Europe. 

Instead, she desires to sell tables and 
chairs from her forest products, flour 
and cloth from the products of her 
fields, and steel forms and engines from 
her metals. 

Because Western Europe must find 
employment for its own industrial pop- 
ulations it does not willingly take the 
finished articles of commerce from us. 
Anyway, since we have all the gold, 
and maintain a high tariff wall, Europe 
lacks the wherewithal to buy. 

And so, in the more or less natural 
order of things, America is faced with 
the problem of developing new markets 
of great promise for the new character 
of commerce being generated. 

Near at hand, ready and waiting, 
there 1s Latin-America. It has every 
climate, every character of soil, abun- 
dant minerals, monster untouched 
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forests, navigable channels penetrating 
far into the interior. 

There, the overflow populations of 
Western Europe are more than wel- 
come. Virgin free lands are open to 
them. 

Contrasted with natural resources, 
Latin-America’s total public debt is 
inconsequential. 

Latin-America will need money, 
window panes, needles, automobiles, 
plows, roofing material—practically the 
whole range of human requirements. 

It has meat and minerals, timber and 
rubber, coffee and hides to sell in 
exchange. 

It needs railroads, and highways, 
docks and warehouses, engineers and 
doctors. 

An ideal situation, basically, for 
reciprocal trade between the United 
States and the remainder of the New 
World! 

But—America, with high internal 
costs, must find a way to compete 
permanently with Europe, where wages 
and costs of living are lower. 

American business genius has devel- 
oped mass production. Europe is 
coming to that. 

Europe has developed combinations 
for foreign trade promotion. America 
is coming to that. 

Europe uses its inland waterways. 
America, will do that. 

Europe applies the results of scientific 
study to the development of foreign 
trade. America is beginning to do 
that, too. 

America has capital and raw mate- 
rial, 

At the moment Latin-America’s 
business with the United States is in- 
creasing more rapidly than is Latin- 
America’s business with Europe. 
Europe’s economic comeback may 
change this unless America puts her 
economic house in order in the mean- 
time. 
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Maxine a New Economic 
ENVIRONMENT 


So long as American wealth con- 
tinues to increase at the present rate, 
neither labor nor the railroads would 
be content with less income. 

Nevertheless, students of economy 
are of the opinion that there is a practi- 
cal way to radically lower American 
costs of production and distribution 
without lowering wages or materially 
lowering railroad rates. 

The steps they recommend, in the 
order of their importance, are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Improved port economy and 
more efficient and lower cost port serv- 
ice 


(2) Development and use for the 
movement of commerce of the inland 
waterways of the country. 


(3) The use for beneficial purposes in 
place of waste of surplus interstate 
drainage. 

(4) A subsidized American merchant 
marine, wholly in the hands of private 
enterprise and operated under laws at 
least as favorable as those of competing 
countries. 

(5) Ample appropriations for the 
Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, and adequate salaries for 
foreign trade attachés of the highest 
type capable of being produced by 
America. i 

The carrying out of these recommen- 
dations will mean fully co-ordinated 
service at strategically located ports 
with facilities operated by both private 
enterprise and by the public, the first 
enjoying full economic freedom, the 
latter in position to supplement pri- 
vate enterprise in any way the port 
may require and to serve transportation 
lines which for any reason may not care 
to make permanent investment in 
facilities. This plan is being carried 
out by Mobile on the Gulf. Water 
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front warehouses serving all transpor- 
tation lines equally well will permit low 
cost concentration and handling in and 
out between periods of production and 
consumption at more strategic points 
than are now as a rule used. 

River regulation—impounding water 
in the mountains for power, irrigation 
and streamflow control; soaking more 
water into the ground through contour 
plowing on the farms; the checking of 
soul erosion, and finally, flood control 
and the reduction of the annual flood 
menace to the fertile lowlands will 
create a new and as yet undiscounted 
economic margin—a margin of profit 
over and above normal profits—for 
agriculture, industry and commerce. 
In the case of the Mississippi Valley, 
which produces between eighty and 
ninety per cent of the raw materials 
underlying the industry and commerce 
of the country—food, coal, oil, min- 
erals, power, etc.,—it is contemplated 
that industry will locate on the banks of 
the navigable waterways in close juxta- 
position to supplies of raw material 
and food, low cost transportation and 
power, enjoying direct access to Latin- 
America, both for the export of finished 
merchandise and for the import of raw 
material. 

Farm relief of a permanent character 
would come from irrigation, water 
power, inland navigation, reduced soil 
erosion, and safety from floods, the 
combined benefits of which would lower 
the cost of agricultural production and 
distribution. 

Some overseas delivery wagons, con- 
trolled by America, are essential to the 
larger welfare of American foreign 
trade. American ships, unaided, can- 
not long compete on the high seas when 
handicapped there by the high costs 
prevailing within the three-mile limit 
and by restrictive laws and regulations. 
Given an equal chance with foreign 
lines, American business genius can 
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solve the remainder of the problems. 

Tens of millions spent annually 
for foreign trade development by 
the United States will pay mighty 
big dividends. Foreign trade attachés 
should be specially educated and 
trained not only in the languages and 
the science of commerce, but in the 
life, habits and psychology of the peo- 
ple among whom they are to work. 

Two incidents will illustrate this 
need. A South American merchant 
ordered dry goods from the United 
states but wanted nomourningcolorsin- 
cluded. The clerk never heard of any 
mourning color save black. He loaded 
the order with purples. Purple is the 
mourning color of that country. 

A Mexican spinner ordered round 
bales of cotton. The exporter never 
inquired why. One year there were no 
round bales, and square bales were sent. 
A mighty howl of protest came back 
from the Mexican spinner because his 
mill was 200 miles back in the moun- 
tains, with pack mules as the only 
transport. Round bales weigh 250 
pounds. Square bales weigh 500 
pounds. The mule could pack only 
250 pounds. 

The American exporter will need 
dependable, sound advice until his 
knowledge of other peoples and other 
lands at least equals that of the 
European world trader. 

The effect of port improvement and 
inland water highway development 
going hand in hand with a remade 
economic environment, resulting from 
the use for beneficial purposes in place 
of waste of surplus interstate flood 
drainage, will undoubtedly be an enor- 
mously augmented ability by the 
United States to sell abroad in compe- 
tition with Europe, and an extension of 
the life of easy living within the United 
States by many generations. 

To this end several carefully organ- 
ized movements are under way. 
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The Mississippi Valley Association, 
‘behind which stand 400 Mississippi 
Valley chambers of commerce, is lead- 
ing the movement for the early comple- 
tion of the system of inland navigable 
channels between the Rockies, Canada, 
the Appalachians and the Gulf. 

The National Flood Prevention and 
River Regulation Commission, behind 
which stand not only the chambers of 
commerce but many manufacturers 
and merchants as well—business men 
who desire the benefits of larger domes- 
tic markets resulting from the larger 
buying power a remade economic en- 
vironment will produce—isdeveloping a 
country-wide demand for a national 
policy calling for the use for beneficial 
purposes of the surplus flood drainage 
in place of its waste in destructive 
floods, and under which Federal, state 
and local governments and private 
enterprise may co-operate in an orderly 
way for the carrying out of definite 
plans to that end. 


Port Ponicy a Factor 


From the beginning, business enter- 
prise has enjoyed free play and full 
economic freedom on the water front 
at New York. 

Monster tax-paying terminals have 
been built with private capital. The 
managers of such terminals have sent 

- solicitors wherever commerce is gener- 
ated, seeking business. New York’s 
trade has prospered to the point where 
congestion of the water front and high 
costs of property handicap the coming 
of new water front enterprises. 

To correct this condition, some new 
water frontage, publicly owned, is being 
and is to be created. The announced 
policy of the New York Port Authority 
is that such publicly owned frontage 
will be leased to business enterprise, 
and that none will be operated by the 
public in competition with business 
enterprise. 
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From the beginning the public has 
owned all the water frontage at New 
Orleans. Many miles of water front- 
age are yet unoccupied there. Private 
commercial enterprise cannot purchase 
or lease water frontage there as it can 
in New York, with full economic free- 
dom. New Orleans’ publicly owned 
harbor front facilities were built with 
five per cent money, they pay no taxes, 
and are open to use by all comers upon 
the payment of the established fees. 
The Port Authority is expected to 
supply facilities to meet all the de- 
mands made on the port. 

Mobile is developing a system which 
combines both the New York and the 
New Orleans systems. It is creating 
some extensive state-owned port facil- 
ities which will be operated by a public 
board. Any ship or boat so desiring 
may use these facilities by paying 
the established fees. Meanwhile, the 
ownership of all the remainder of the 
harbor frontage at Mobile continues in 
private hands and business-owned com- 
mercial facilities may be developed 
there with full economic freedom. 

An economist has said: ‘‘ Business 
enterprise has too much freedom at 
New York, and not enough at New 
Orleans. Mobile, in the end, may 
point the way for both.” 

Port policy will play a large part in 
the development of Latin-American 
commerce with the United States, par- 
ticularly in the matter of raw materials 
passing from Latin-America to the 
United States. 

These materials are now concen- 
trated at the Latin-American ports 
where interest rates are high. In the 
case of such commodities as coffee, 
there is not adequate facility in the 
Latin ports for economically taking up 
the slack between the periods of pro- 
duction and consumption, the latter 
extending over a period of a year. 

Port economists feel that facilities 
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will need to be provided at the United 
States ports serving the Latin-Ameri- 
can trade where the raw materials, 
whenever the producers are ready to 
ship, may pass from the Latin countries 
into low cost storage, there to remain 
until required by United States con- 
sumers, meanwhile enjoying the bene- 
fits of low rated money, and the 
opportunity for quick distribution to 
any North American manufacturing 
center. In such an arrangement they 
see an advantage over the carrying in 
Latin-American ports of such commodi- 
ties as will ultimately be needed 
in the United States. 

The same would be true of certain 
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exports from the United States—cotton 
as an illustration. Such a commodity’ 
concentrated at a convenient United 
States port, and held until required 
abroad rather than held for long periods 
at, say, Liverpool, or Havre, or Bremen, 
could be resold at any time to any 
consuming center, because no ocean 
freight charge has been paid, mean- 
while enjoying such advantages as the 
relative economic ease of the United 
States can give it. 

Whether such service can best be 
developed under the port system of 
New York, or that of New Orleans, or 
under the composite system of Mobile, 
remains to be seen. i 


American Transportation Insurance Facilities in 


* 


Foreign Countries 


By 5. 5. Hursner, Pu.D. 
Professor of Insurance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


ARINE insurance, or “‘trans- 

portation insurance” as it should 
more appropriately be called, is mul- 
tiple-line in its coverage. Its pro- 
tection extends not merely to the 
carrier as regards all the numerous 
perils that endanger the same, but 
also to goods against nearly every 
possible transportation hazard from 
the time they leave the shipper’s 
warehouse in the interior of one coun- 
try, through all the various stages 
of the journey either by water or 
land, until delivered safely into the 
warehouse of the foreign consignee. 
Similarly, protection is also extended 
to the allied interests of “freight,” 
“charges incurred,” “profits,” and 
“commissions.” In the last analy- 
sis, Marine insurance serves as a body- 
guard to commerce in that it guar- 
antees commercial credit, and, by 
giving security of mind to owners 
and creditors through the creation 
of certainty out of uncertain con- 
ditions, enables commercial ventures 
to be conducted on a non-speculative 
basis, 2. 6. at a certain, normal and 
reasonable profit per unit of service. 
An equally great service of marine 
insurance is the promotion of effi- 
cient operation through the stand- 
ardization of risks, the improvement 
of packing and shipping methods, 
the periodic inspection of vessels, 
and the elimination in other ways of 
unnecessary waste or loss in the 
first instance. 
MARINE Insurance AS a NATIONAL 

COMMERCIAL WEAPON 


But the service of marine insurance 
extends beyond the protection of 


property and credit and the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary waste. These 
are functions that are common to 
all types of insurance. From the 
standpoint of this article we should 
rather focus our attention upon the 
strategic place of marine insurance 
in a national program for the pro- 
motion of international trade. For 
years marine insurance has been re- 
garded by our leading competitors 
as a national commercial weapon 
to be used effectively in fostering a 
merchant marine and in acquiring 
and controlling important channels 
of trade. Wiliam W. Bates recog- 
nized this strategic importance of 
marine insurance years ago when 
he wrote in his volume on The American 
Marine: “Of the active forces which 
influence, control, or forbid the em- 
ployment of shipping, none has great- 
er effect than the marine insurance 
power.” Expression has often been 
given to the thought that banking, 
shipping and insurance constitute 
the triumvirate that must be united 
into one co-operative force in the 
interest of adequate service and a 
united action to meet competitive 
situations as they arise. Each can 
further the interests of the others 
by co-operatively giving to their own 
nationals, at least in large part, the 
accompanying services— be they 
banking, shipping or insurance— 
attaching to such lines of trade as 
it may have under its control. Such 
has been the definite policy of some 
of our chief competitors. The three 
services mentioned are the three 
outstanding commercial weapons 
that consistently lend themselves, 
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in times of peace, to the use of nations 
in their keen rivalry for the acquisi- 
tion and continued control of channels 
of trade. It is in this respect that the 
importance of marine insurance, as 
compared with fire and other forms 
of property insurance, can by no 
means be measured by the volume 
of premiums collected or the amount 
of property insured. 

When properly correlated with bank- 
ing and shipping, marine insurance 
aids powerfully in the preémpting 
of leading lines of trade and in -the 
holding of the same after they have 
once been acquired. By building up 
a large and strong national marine 
insurance institution at home, and 
then spreading its insurance agencies 
adequately throughout the commer- 
cial world, a nation affords to its 
own merchants and vessel owners 
everywhere a continuous insurance 
market with sufficient and prompt 
underwriting facilities near at hand. 
The importance of this cannot be 
overestimated. Speed in negotiations 
is the very essence of success in modern 
international commercial transactions. 
Costly delays and unfavorable rates 
are avoided by any nation through 
the wide spread of its insurance agen- 
cies into foreign countries, and the 
matter is important because of the 
smallness of the margin of profit 
usually associated with modern com- 
petition in international trade. 

Operation in many countries also 
proves highly advantageous to under- 
writers themselves in that it gives 
them a proper diversity of hazard. 
If American marine insurance 18 ever 
to rest on a solid foundation, it must 
secure the advantages of an inter- 
national spread of business, t.e. must 
participate in many trades and in 
many countries. Only by securing 
the benefits of a broad average ex- 
perience can the business be placed 
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beyond the risk connected with re- 
liance upon the fortune or misfortune 
of a single market.* By spreading 
extensively into many countries, Brit- 
ish marine underwriters, besides serving 
British commerce better, enhance their 
financial strength and competitive 
power because loss in one market is 
apt to be counter-balanced by profit 
in some other market. 

In the regular conduct of their 
daily business, underwriting interests 
also necessarily become thoroughly 
acquainted with the facts connected 
with their insurance accounts, t.e. 
those surrounding consignors, consign- 
ees, carriers used, financial affiliations, 
prices obtained, credit and other con- 
tract terms, and methods of doing 
business. And knowledge is power 
in competitive trade. Sufficient under- 
writing capacity, therefore, free from 
foreign control, is also essential to 
the proper safeguarding of commercial 
information. 

Moreover, the marine insurance 
market is itself a world market, m- 
herently highly competitive. The 
service is purchased wherever it can 
be obtained most cheaply. It by no 
means follows the flag unless the rates 
are such as to meet the world market. 
No other course can well be defended. 
An increase in premiums, as compared 
with the world market rate, produces 
the same adverse effect as an increase 
in interest rates when competition 
is keen and the margin of profit small. 
The size of the rate, assuming the 
service to be the same, is the very 
heart of effective marine insurance. 
Yet this factor is conditioned upon a 
flourishing marine’ insurance insti- 
tution at home and this, in turn, 18 
basic to an adequate distribution of 
the service agencies into foreign coun- 
tries. But it is right here that this 
country faces its greatest marine 
insurance obstacle. The real problem 
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of American marine insurance, both 
at home and abroad, is to overcome an 
adverse cost differential in order to 
meet the rates of foreign competitors. 
Unless this can be substantially ac- 
complished, little can be hoped for the 
United States as one of the dominant 
marine insurance powers. As I have 
had occasion to state elsewhere?: 


Marine insurance rates are subject to 
foreign undercutting, and excessive taxes 
and other legislative burdens cannot, as 
in the case of fire insurance, be shifted to 
the buyers of insurance ‘f they are free to 
seek the cheaper foreign market. Ameri- 
can underwriters are obliged to absorb 
such burdens themselves. They are not 
free to demand a premium which will in- 
clude any taxes and other legislative bur- 
dens that may be imposed and still pro- 
vide a reasonable underwriting profit. 
They cannot shift the charges to the con- 
sumer because their rates cannot be raised 
to a level in excess of those charged by 
their more favored foreign competitors. 
The recent marine insurance Investigation 
clearly demonstrated how merchants and 
vessel owners, obliged to meet international 
competition in the world’s markets, em- 

phasized the im importance of being allowed 
to place their insurance in the foreign mar- 
ket if that is cheapest. Moreover, many 
commercial transactions present so small 
a margin of profit that the size of the in- 
surance premium will determine whether 
the venture can be undertaken or not. 

A small difference in the rate, adverse 
to our own underwriters, will direct the 
flow of marine insurance to the foreign 
market. This is quite natura’, and it 
avails us little to argce that American 
merchants and vessel owners have not, 
as a general rule, patronized home com- 
panies in the same way that foreigners 


1 Report on Legtslative Obstacles to the Develop- 
ment of Marine Insurance in the Untted States, 
by S. S. Huebner, Washington, 1920, 11. The 
reader is also referred to my other government 
report on The Status of Marine Insurance tn 
the Untied States, 1920, for a discussion of the 
limited extent of our marine insurance facil- 
ities as compared with other leading com- 
petitive nations. 
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have supported the underwriters of their 
own country, and that they have looked 
merely at the cost of marine insurance 
and have regarded it as a mere commodity 
rather than as a national service. To the 
individual shipper or vessel owner the 
purchase of marine insurance is a strictly 
business proposition. Competition in 
international commerce, involving the 
close figuring of narrow margins of profit, 
makes necessary close figuring in the cost 
of marine msurance. And even where 
profit margins are not small, it is only 
natural that business men should want 
to effect all possible saving in their marine 
insurance bills. The cost of insurance, 
as between our own and foreign markets, 
is the crucial question for solution in any 
attempt to establish a vigorous and lasting 
national marine insurance institution. 

At present the American cost is admit- 
tedly higher than that of our leading 
competitors. A large share of this ad- 
verse cost differential is attributable to 
natural business reasons, such as the ad- 
vantages resulting from a well organized 
world market of long development, a 
broader spread of business and broader 
reinsurance facilities, a close union with 
banking and shipping interests, and a 
lower cost of operation due to the some- 
what lower foreign standard of salaries 
and office expenses. But a very substan- 
tial share of the unfavorable cost differ- 
ential is due to artificial and needless 
barriers of our own making. 

Nothing should be lett indana which 
will legitimately attract mew capital into 
the marine msurance business o> will 
encourage the capital aready invested 
to attempt greater things. But capital 
refuses to flow into a losing business. 
During the Senate and House investigations 
of marine insurance, the following prop- 
osition was often advanced: The United 
States is the richest country in the world, 
while our competitors have been rendered 
poor by the war. Why then should not 
the United States be able to take care of 
itself in the field of marine insurance? The 
answer is: Abundance of investment 
capital is by no means the only criterion. 
Capital acts only when a profit, actual or 
prospective, is in sight, which is commen- 
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surate with the return obtainable along 
other lines of business. Thus far this has 
not been the case in American marine 
insurance. The business must be placed 
on a profitable basis; if so, capital will 
readily assert itself. 


Livaren Extent or U. S. INSURANCE 
FACILITIES ABROAD AND REASONS 


Considerations like the above call for 
the development of a strong national 
marine insurance business both at home 
and in foreign countries. In fact the 
same reasons that make a national 
merchant marine desirable also urge 
the simultaneous creation of adequate 
national transportation insurance fa- 
cilities. Yet such a national viewpoint 
has scarcely been givenathought. On 
the one hand, the Congressional inves- 
tigation of marine insurance in 1920 
showed that at that date fully two- 
thirds of all the marine insurance orig- 
inating in the United States was con- 
trolled by foreign underwriters, and 
that between a fourth and a fifth of all 
such insurance was exported directly to 
the foreign market without appearing 
in any of the official records on this 
side. Moreover, as shown by this in- 
vestigation, American marine insur- 
ance companies “rarely sought licenses 
prior to the war in foreign fields with 
the exception of Canada and Cuba. 
Only two companies were reported as 
doing business in England, one each in 
France, Mexico, Australia and China, 
and none in such important countries 
as the Argentine and Chili.” Some 
improvement has been effected since, 
especially through the worthy efforts of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, but comprehensive data are 
not available to indicate the full extent 
of the change. Certain it is that the 
movement is only in its infancy and 
that the results to date fall far short of 
the real requirements of American com- 
mercial interests abroad. 

The reasons for the existing situation 
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are not far to seek. The marine in- 
surance business in the United States 
is laboring under an adverse cost dif- 
ferential and the handicap is largely 
attributable to our own folly, t.e. arti- 
ficial restrictions of our own making. 
Insurance is under the control of the 
several states and they have scarcely 
given a thought to the national good in 
insurance matters. Their viewpoint, 
instead, has been a provincial one, and 
with disastrous results. As stated in 
the report, summarizing the findings of 
the recent Congressional investigation 
of marine insurance?: 


An examination of State insurance 
statutes shows that in nearly all instances 
marine insurance is regulated by the same 
law that apples to fire insurance. Marine 
insurance seems to have been regarded as 
more or less of an incident, and has thus 
had the misfortune of sharing an un- 
merited fate by being grouped inadvert- 
ently, for legislative purposes, with its 
larger companion, without any real con- 
sideration of the vital differences between 
the two. Two outstanding facts present 
themselves on every hand, viz., the utter 
lack of uniformity and the total absence 
of any clear-cut economic policy, unless 
it be the convenient collection of the maxi- 
mum amount of revenue. In fact, there 
is an almost total absence of specific ma- 
rine insurance legislation, although a 
survey shows that the States have seen 
fit to legislate specifically with reference 
to life, accident, health, compensation 
and surety insurance. The more one 
studies the vast number of State laws 
applying to marine insurance the more 
one is forced to the conclusion that local 
legislative requirements were shaped by 
local needs without regard to the national 
interest in world shipping and trade. 
The basic trouble is found in our dual sys- 
tem of Government-—a Nation of States, 
each actuated by its own local needs and 
views in insurance matters without much 
reference to the national good. With 


2 Report on Legislative Obstacles to the Develop- 
ment of Marine Insurance in the Untted States, 
pp. 8 and 9. 
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forty-eight architects at work, each act- 
ing independently of the others and with- 
out regard to the needs of world commerce, 
it is small wonder that the structure of 
marine insurance legislation is lacking 
in many vital respects and that there has 
resulted a setting-up, a3 a former insur- 
ance superintendent of New York re- 
cently declared, “of large hurdles in the 
way of our companies’ progress.” 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Beyond question, existing state laws 
give advantage to our foreign compet- 
itors, and run counter to the national 
welfare. American companies are taxed 
on their premium income, whereas the 
companies of leading competing nations 
are taxed on net profits. The differ- 
ence between the two methods is the 
difference between wrong and right. 
Premium taxation fails to take cogni- 
zance of the fact that a premium col- 
lected may nevertheless result in a loss. 
Aside from the unjust character of pre- 
mium taxation, an examination of 
state tax laws, applicable to marine in- 
surance, will impress one with the ex- 
traordinary magnitude of the amount 
collected. 

Nearly all our states require fire, 
marine, and fire-marine companies to 
limit their underwriting to these two 
forms of insurance. British companies, 
on the contrary, have the privilege of 
writing numerous kinds of insurance, 
thus materially reducing overhead 
charges, enabling the companies to 
secure the support of foreign business 
concerns by meeting their full insur- 
ance requirements, and enhancing the 
financial stability of companies since 
various forms of insurance complement 
one another, so that bad results in one 
branch are apt to be counterbalanced 
by good results in some other branch. 

The absence of sufficient reinsurance 
facilities has also been one of the great 
handicaps to American companies and 
has been responsible for the fact that a 
large proportion of our marine insur- 
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ance has passed under the control of 
foreign interests by way of reinsurance 
with comparatively little reciprocity in 
this respect from foreign underwriters. 
Yet numerous states prohibit the rein- 
surance of risks written within their 
borders in any but admitted compa- 
nies, and these may be very limited in 
number. Even where reinsurance may 
be ceded to non-admitted companies, 
there is a refusal of credit to the ceding 
company for reduction of taxes, or of 
reserve or other liabilities. 

Existing state legislation ‘overlooks 
the internationally competitive nature 
of the marine insurance: business. 
When considered collectively, the afore- 
mentioned artificial handicaps add 
greatly to the cost and inconvenience 
of doing business, and thus increase the 
adverse cost differential under which 
American companies have been labor- 
ing. ‘These artificial restrictions should 
be eliminated as quickly ab possible. 
Congress gave expression to this wish 
in the Marine Insurance Law of March 
4, 1922, which provides for net profits 
taxation only, permits multiple-line 
insurance both at home and abroad, 
authorizes convenient reinsurance, con- 
sistent with sane solvency requirements 
and irrespective of state; boundary 
lines, and arranges for the convenient 
establishment of underwriting con- 
nections in foreign countries through 
stock ownership or the organization of 
special companies for the purpose. The 
scope of that law is of course limited to 


the District of Columbia. Control 
over insurance, as already stated, lies 
with the several states. he motive 


of Congress in passing the law was to 
set up a model for adoption by our 
maritime states. It is through such 
general adoption that the marine insur- 
ance business of the country may be 
enabled to become strong and independ- 
ent at home, as well as serviceable to 
our commercial interests in foreign 
countries. 


Advertising for Export Trade . 


By Duprey BARTLETT 
Chief, Foreign Trace Bureau, Philadelphia Commercial Museum 


EARLY all writers of the many 
books on export trade methods 
lay stress on the alleged fact that there 
is practically no difference between 
export and domestic business. Olney 
Hough, the writer of one of the first and 
perhaps the best work on the subject, 
begins by quoting Alba B. Johnson, 
formerly President of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, who expresses the 
belief that there is no essential differ- 
ence between increasing business in St. 
Louis and increasing itin Rio or Buenos 
Aires. It is interesting to note that, 
following this statement, there are 
about six hundred pages devoted to 
explanations of the differences and the 
rules to be followed in overcoming the 
obstacles and meeting the requirements 
of export business. Although Mr. 
Johnson’s statement is true, the six 
hundred pages of instructions necessary 
to a complete understanding of the 
methods to be followed and the pitfalls 
to be avoided in the development of a 
safe and sound paying business with 
countries other than our own, are not 
superfluous. 

Outstanding among authors dealing 
with subjects connected with export 
trade, there may be mentioned Walter 
F. Wyman, Ernst B. Filsinger and 
Archibald J. Wolfe, all of whom em- 
phasize the same idea, each insisting 
that foreign trade differs only 1mmate- 
rially from domestic trade, but proceed- 
ing to cover many pages of paper with 
dissertations on the differences, whose 
existence they, at least partially, deny. 
Following such illustrious examples, 
I do not hesitate to suggest that, per- 
haps, there are good reasons for assum- 
ing that, in spite of many similarities, 


advertising for export trade varies, in 
some essential features, from advertis- 
ing for home trade. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Advertising in the United States has 
been brought to a high degree of effi- 
ciency. No other country spends as 
much money, devotes as much thought, 
or employs men of as high mental 
attainments, in studying and devising 
advertising methods, as the United 
States. It might seem, therefore, that 
methods so devised, whose efficacy has 
been proven by actual use in this coun- 
try, could be employed with equal 
success in others, and it is the belief of 
many experienced exporters that the 
same systems, whose value have been 
demonstrated in the nearby markets 
of the United States, can be success- 
fully used in the more distant trade 
centers of Europe and many European 
colonies, as well as in South America, 
South Africa, and, in fact, wherever 
business is conducted on modern lines 
or where there exist advertising 
media similar to those in the United 
States. 

In England, for instance, there are 
newspapers and magazines much like 
those with which we are familiar in 
this country, and there are advertising 
agencies which on the surface, at 
least, differ but little from like organ- 
izations in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and other business centers. 
In most countries, the first are not as 
numerous nor as widely read by the 
great consuming public, and the second 
are, generally speaking, less ingenious 
and less progressive, while their serv- 
vices are usually quite as costly as 
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those who have raised advertising to 
the level of an art in America. 

On the Cortinent, Germany and 
France have fewer and, with a few 
notable exceptions, poorer publications 
suitable for advertising purposes, al- 
though Germany has a number of 
excellent scientific and technical jour- 
nals. Both these and a number of 
similar publications in France are, as a 
rule, typographically poor and printed 
on paper which does not permit the 
use of elaborate illustrations, such as 
we are accustomed to see In many 
American magazines. For many lines 
of merchandise there are, consequent- 
ly, less opportunities for using the more 
elaborately designed and executed 
forms of illustrated advertising. 


ÅDOPTING AN ADVERTISING POLICY 


It is not my purpose, however, to 
dwell on this phase of the subject, nor 
to treat especially of advertising in 
those countries where there exist agen- 
cies to which the American exporting 
manufacturer may turn over his public- 
ity campaign, even though such agen- 
cies, as I have intimated, are, in many 
respects, less efficient than similar 
concerns in the United States; neither 
shall I attempt to explain the methods 
successfully adopted by large and 
wealthy organizations which, through 
branch houses established abroad, are 
able to select media and adopt the 
proper methods because of their pres- 
ence on the field of action. 

I shall speak rather of the less highly 
developed countries and of the means 
which may be used successfully and 
economically by manufacturers, com- 
paratively, or altogether, new in the 
export field. Their problems differ in 
many respects from those they have 
solved in the home market. Some of 
the differences have already been men- 
tioned; others depend greatly on the 
selection of markets, their commercial 
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and economic conditions, the extent 
and character of the trading and con- 
suming population, their preferences 
and national characteristics. 

The system of selling and financing 
adopted by each exporting firm, and 
the nature of the articles to be sold, 
must also be considered in deciding 
upon an advertising policy. In rich or 
highly educated communities, certain 
methods may be employed which 
would be worse than useless in widely 
scattered populations of low per capita 
purchasing power and with a high per- 
centage of illiteracy. 

Advertising is so closely tied up to 
all other departments, in a manufactur- 
ing establishment marketing its own 
products, that no general rules can be 
formulated which may be applied to 
every branch of industry Neverthe- 
less, there are certain facts which 
must be known by all and certain 
rules of procedure which must be 
followed, before any policy of foreign 
publicity can be put into effective 
working shape. 

As in domestic advertising, the 
chief objects of the publicity sought 
are to create, maintain or increase 
gales and to establish good will, that 
element in trade whose value is as 
often overlooked as overestimated. 
Too many firms, whose products have 
been widely advertised in this country, 
are slow to realize that, when entering 
new and distant markets, they must 
begin at the beginning and, in some 
instances, discard as useless much if 
not all of their costly layouts, despite 
the fact that they may have proven 
their worth in domestic selling cam- 
paigns. 

Suppose a manufacturer, unac- 
quainted with exporting or having 
only very inadequate knowledge of 
the opportunities and conditions of 
foreign countries, desires to adopt a 
plan for advertising his wares abroad. 
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What course shall he pursue? What 
facilities are available for letting the 
dealers and consumers of othèr coun- 
tries know who he is, what he makes, 
and the quality of the articles he pro- 
duces and has for sale? 


AVAILABLE ADVERTISING FACILITIES 

Export trade papers exist largely 
because of their usefulness at this 
stage in the process of building up a 
foreign business, although they are 
often equally useful to experienced 
exporting firms in opening new and 
untried markets, and even in main- 
taining their position in those in which 
they are already established. Printed 
in the United States and circulated 
abroad, they offer the first and easiest 
means of calling forth inquiries from 
foreign dealers and agents, and many 
hundreds of manufacturers have made 
their first connection with such busi- 
ness houses through their use. Prima- 
rily, they are intended for circulation 
among importing houses, and their 
appeal to consumers is, consequently, 
only secondary. They providea means 
for reaching, quickly and economically, 
many thousands of reputable merchants 
in all quarters of the globe. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, 
in selecting an advertising medium of 
this kind, care should be exercised to 
see that it is honestly circulated and 
that, if it offers additional service in 
the way of advice as to the responsi- 
bility of inquiring firms, or in the 
selection of efficient and reliable agents, 
it has the proper facilities for giving 
such assistance. I can speak with 
absolute knowledge of the actual 
character of the firms reached by but 
one such publication, which circulates 
among carefully selected business 
houses actually engaged in import 
trade and maintains a large depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to service, 


differing in this respect from domestic 
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trade publications. Going, as these 
papers do, to dealers and not reaching 
the general consuming public, copy 
for advertisements in them needs 
to be prepared with special reference 
to that fact. The main object is to 
convince merchants that the article 
advertised is a “good seller,” that it 
has, in itself, qualities which appeal to 
users and that it can be readily turned 
into cash. “Wil it sell?” is the mer- 
chant’s first question, and not, “Can 
I sell it?” for he is looking for articles 
which will, to as great an extent as 
possible, sell themselves, or can be 
sold with the least effort on his part. 

It is usually unwise to give definite 
prices, because they are apt to be seen 
by the dealers’ customers cr their 
competitors, but indefinite statements 
as to cheapness in consideration of 
quality may be freely and advanta- 
geously made. Details of price and 
terms of sale should be left for personal 
correspondence with firms which may 
be interested by the advertisements. 
A statement, for example, that prices 
will be quoted c.i.f. port of delivery, is 
altogether in order and advisable, if 
the advertiser is ready to quote on that 
basis. If he is one of those who insist 
on quoting f.o.b. factory, the less said 
about it the better. 

Advertising in export journals may 
be said to be the first step toward more 
extensive publicity designed to reach 
the consumer. It would be manifestly 
absurd to advertise an article in a local 
newspaper or magazine in Bogota, 
until there was at Jeast one store in 
that city carrying a stock of the adver- 
tised goods. In fact, the question of 
proper representation is so closely tied 
up with that of advertising, that it 
is difficult to separate them. For the 
purpose of this article, however, let us 
presume that, having selected « selling 
agency, or, speaking more broadly, a 
medium of local distribution, a manu- 
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facturer desires to arrange for local 
advertising. What steps shall he take 
to insure the adoption of the right 
method and the selection of the best 
media; how prepare acceptable adver- 
tising copy and how assure himself 
that he will get what he pays for? 
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For parts of Europe and in the larger 
English colonies, he may utilize Amer- 
ican agencies, some of which have 
facilities for handling advertising in 
those countries, or he may employ the 
services of local agencies in each sec- 
tion; but for other countries, and, 
perhaps, even in those mentioned, he 
is likely to obtain better results through 
conference and co-operation with his 
agents or principal customers in each 
section. ‘This does not mean that he 
must always be governed by their 
advice in the preparation of copy nor, 
still less, should he give them carte 
blanche to assume entire control of 
the work, until convinced that his 
authorized distributors have a full and 
adequate knowledge of the nature of 
the goods, are fully informed regarding 
the manufacturers’ policies, and know 
how to advertise. 

A good salesman may be, and often 
is, a poor judge of advertising. A 
successful merchant is not, necessarily, 
expert in the use of printers’ ink as a 
sales producer. It is because so many 
lack these qualifications that there 
exist and flourish expert agencies 
specializing in this one branch of “ busi- 
ness getting.” A manufacturer who 
has had many years’ experience has 
found that the best method is, first, to 
prepare his printed matter for foreign 
circulation, whether in the form of 
catalogues, pamphlets, circulars or in 
newspapers and magazines, and then 
to submit the material to his foreign 
distributing agencies for their criticism 
and suggestions. Changes are then 
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made if they appear to be justified or 
backed by good reasons, adhering, 
however, as closely as possible to the 
original copy which has proved its 
value through actual use in this coun- 
try. He has found that the omissions 
or additions suggested are usually of a 
minor nature, readily made, and that 
they generally add to the “pulling” 
quality of the advertising matter in 
the territory for which it is designed. 

This system of working with a 
representative has a twofold result: 
the manufacturer obtains a clearer 
insight into the peculiarities or what he 
may deem the eccentricities of the 
foreign market, while the representa- 
tive, instructed in the selling appeal 
of the article to be marketed, absorbs 
some, at least, of the manufacturer’s 
enthusiasm and, eventually, appreciat- 
ing the value of American advertising 
methods, is better able to suggest 
modifications which may adapt them 
to local conditions without changing 
them unnecessarily. 
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Attempts to make direct arrange- 
ments with newspaper or magazine 
publishers in many foreign countries, 
especially in sections where reliable 
information as to the nature and ex- 
tent of their circulation is difficult to 
obtain, have usually proven unsatis- 
factory. In many parts of South 
America, which may be selected as 
representative of other sections whose 
population is scattered and where the 
percentage of intelligent readers is 
comparatively low, newspapers are 
frequently little more than organs 
used for purpose of propaganda in the 
interest of political parties. ‘There 
are, of course, notable exceptions. 
La Nacién and La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires, the Jornal do Brazil, published in 
Rio, and a number of others issued in 
the same cities as well as in a few of 
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the chief commercial centers of other 
South American countries, are such 
exceptions. Some of these papers 
have American representatives with 
whom business may be done as it is 
done with publications in the United 
states. In the smaller towns, and 
even in some commercially important 
cities, a large proportion of the news- 
papers and magazines do not even 
compare favorably with many of the 
little local papers published in small 
country towns in the United States. 

In addition to their slight impor- 
tance and limited circulation, which 
makes them of doubtful use for adver- 
tising purposes, their business methods 
generally leave much to be desired. 
As a rule, they seem to have no set 
prices for space but charge as much as 
they think the traffic will bear. They 
are very lax about submitting proofs, 
in following instructions as to arrange- 
ment of copy, and in returning cuts. 
Copy is usually printed on very poor 
paper which requires the use of line 
cuts or, at best, coarse half-tones for 
illustrations. Patent medicines are 
prominent in their advertising columns, 
although there appear, in many small 
local newspapers, advertisements of a 
number of well known American spe- 
cialties, such as safety razors, typewrit- 
ers, cash registers and other articles in 
the manufacture of which the United 
States excels. 

Under the circumstances, there is 
evident need of an agent “‘on the spot.” 
The conditions under which he under- 
takes his task must be determined by 
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the manufacturer. The latter may 
assume all costs of advertising. divide 
them with his agent or distributor, or 
incorporate in his contract with his 
agent a stipulation requiring him to 
assume all responsibility for a certain 
amount and kind of advertising in 
return for exclusive selling rights or 
other concessions. 

Advertising in foreign countries by 
means of circulars, by posters placed 
in public conveyances or along the 
highways, oy samples or by any of the 
several methods whose efficacy depends 
so largely upon the kind of merchan- 
dise to be sold, the location, size and 
intelligence of the buying public and 
the amount of money availeble for 
the purpose, are all factors which 
enter into the problem. Any or all of 
them may be used under proper condi- 
tions and are being used by experienced 
exporting houses which know their 
value and, at the same time, appreciate 
and guard against the possibilities of 
non-productive and wasteful expendi- 
ture of money and effort. 

Other phases of advertising for 
export business cannot be discussed 
in the spece at my disposal. I can 
only repeat that there are two prime 
essentials in conducting an advertis- 
ing campaign in foreign countries. 
First, the establishment of distributing 
agencies before attempting to reach the 
general public, and, after that is accom- 
plished, the necessity for close super- 
vision by intelligent and responsible 
agencies, preferably located in the 
markets whose trade is sought. 
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SEYMOUR, CHARLES. The Intimate Papera 
of Colonel House. Vols. 2. Pp. 508, 471. 
Price, 810.00 Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1926. 

Charles Fox said that no man could 
be as wise as Lord Chancellor Thurlow 
looked. One wonders whether anyone 
could be as sagacious, persuasive, in- 
fluential, foreseeing, ingratiating and con- 
fidence-provoking as Colonel House admits 
himself to have been. Stil, the evidence 
is there. Are there not letters, telegrams 
and telephone messages from the Mighty, 
and innumerable conferences with them? 
Did he not have the use of the British 
Foreign Office code so that he could ,com- 
municate directly with Grey? Was all 
or any of this importance due to House 
himself; or was it because he was known 
to have the ear of a rather inaccessible 
man? In whose mind was the source 
of the ideas and efforts which mark the 
Wilson administration? The book leaves 
no doubt of House’s answer to these 
questions. Is it a case of the conduit 
mistaking itself for the reservoir? If 
Mrs. Wilson had permitted the publi- 
cation of the President’s end of the cor- 
respondence, there might have been a 
solution of the problem; but we have 
only House’s interpretation of what Wilson 
said and thought. Yet, before judging 
him too severely, two things are to be 
remembered: The President reposed 
immense confidence in him; and before 
1918, he had already impressed himself 
upon men not too easily deceived. This 
was no mere vain go-between, but an 
acute, resourceful and attractive man 
with uncommon vision. After all, who- 
ever was the protagonist, the book does 
tell the intimate story of the long and 
unsuccessful effort to bring peace to 
Europe and to keep us out of the war. 

Some readers, not too much blinded 
by admiration for Woodrow Wilson, 
will think certain rare but sharp character- 
izations of his mental and moral qual- 
ities not the least valuable things in the 
two volumes. 

Davin WaLLERSTEIN. 
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Storey, MoorrwæLp and Lıcaavco, Mar- 
cut P. The Conquest of the Philip- 
pines by the United States, 1898-1925. 

_ Pp. ix, 274. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1926. i 


The authors of this volume state in the 
first sentence of their preface: ‘This 
book has been prepared in order to lay 
before the people of the United States the 
facts relating to the conquest of the 
Philippines.” Later in the preface Messrs. 
Storey and Lichauco declare that it is 
the purpose of the volume, 


to show how the American people were led 
by false statements and systematic suppres- 
sion of the truth to believe that the Islands 
came into their possession ‘unsought by the 
fortune of war,’ and that, in consequence, 
they became responsible for the government 
of the Filipinos in the effort to fit them for 
independence, and that they have since been 
governed for their own benefit and not for 
America’s, while as a matter of fact their 
conquest and retention were due to a com- 
paratively few men who, caring nothing for 
American principles or the interests either of 
the Filipinos or of their owg countrymen, 
have sought to make money for themselves 
at the expense of both. 

Most Americans forty years of age or 
more and all students of American his- 
tory would recognize in these statements 
the spirit of the Anti-Imperialist League, 
even though one of the authors of this 
book were not the greatest figure in that 
courageous band of dissenters from the 
Philippine policy of the United States. 
As the reader proceeds through the first 
few chapters, however, the echo from 
the past becomes more definite. A com- 
parison of these pages with a file of Anti- 
Imperialist pamphlets reveals that much 
of Mr. Storey’s part of the book is a 
reproduction, with considerable editing, 
and some omissions and additions, of two 
of these documents: Marked Severities, 
by Moorfield Storey and Julian Codman 
(1902); and The Duty of the United Siates 
towards the Philippines Islands, A Reply 
to Secretary Taft, by Moorfield Storey 
(1908). Mr. Lichauco’s contribution, 
the last three chapters(?), expresses with 
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reference to the present American policy 
in the Islands the same viewpoint that 
the Anti-Imperialists held twenty-five 
years ago. Mr. Lichauco is a student in 
the Harvard Law School. 

These facts about The Conquest of the 
Philippines will place it very accurately 
for those who recall the literature with 
which the Anti-Imperialist League flooded 
the country in the days when “imper- 
lalism” was almost a “paramount issue” 
in American politics. Although the au- 
thors declare that their purpose is to lay 
before the people the facts about the 
“conquest of the Philippines,” they have, 
as twenty-five years ago, selected for 
presentation only those facts which are, 
or can be made to seem, discreditable 
to the military and civil officers and the 
enlisted soldiers of the United States. 
These facts they have interpreted in the 
light of their theory that American policy 
towards the Philippines has been selfish 
and dishonest and dictated by a small 
group of capitalists who wish to exploit 
the Islands for their own personal profit. 
As “The Isles of Fear” sees no good, hears 
no good, speaks no good of the Filipinos 
so “The Conquest of the Philippines” 
is blind, deaf and dumb to all but evil 
in those (Republican) Americans who 
have formulated and carried out American 
policy in connection with the Islands, 

Mr. Storey’s charges and conclusions 
will not be stated in detail, as they are 
familiar to all students of the subject. 
Attention is directed, however, to several 
positions taken in the latter part of the 
book which seem to the reviewer to be 
misleading, to say the least. One of 
these is expressed in the statement that, 
“one subordinate official (the Insular 
Auditor) with a salary of six thousand 
dollars must have absolute control over 
the use which is made of taxes raised 
from eleven millions of pecple.” The 
fact is, of course, that no taxes can be 
levied, collected or expended in the 
Philippines without the authority of the 
Philippine legislature, which is com- 
posed entirely of Filipmos. The veto 
power of the Governor-General is en- 
tirely negative and the function of the 
auditor is to see that no illegal disburse- 
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ments are made. It is also implied 
that American officials in the Philippines 
possess power which ise not subject to 
constitutionel limitation. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, as the Organic 
Act of the Philippines limits all of the 
officials of the government just as the 
constitution of a state does state officials. 
Finally, from the legal as well as from the 
political viewpoint, the assertion that 
President Coolidge’s famous reply to 
Speaker Roxas constituted a usurpation 
of Congressional policy is without the 
slightest foundation in American con- 
stitutional law or practice. 

Despite the blind partizanship of this 
book, however, it is perhaps well that 
it should be given to the American people 
at this juncture of American-Philippine 
relations. If the views of Mr. Storey 
were shared. by few of his countrymen, 
they were end are held by most polit- 
ically minded Filipinos; and if the Philip- 
pine insurreztion, “revolution”, they call 
it, is a half-forgotten incident for most 
Americans, it is still the outstanding 
event in Pailippine history. An appre- 
ciation of these facts is essential to a real 
understanding of American-Philippine 
relations to-day just as it was twenty 
years ago. 


Rarston HAYDEN. 


Mannone, Wauram R. Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence of the United States concerning 
the Indepsndence of the Latin-American 
Nations. Vols. 3. Pp. xxxii, 1-665; 
xxix, 666-1427; xxviii, 1428-2228. Price, 
$15.00. New York: Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Oxford University Press, 1925. 
This publication was undertaken by 

the Carnegie Endowment at the suggestion 

of Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, a distinguished 

Chilean publicist, and the work has 

been carefully and ably done under the 

direction of Professor Manning, a well- 
known authority in the field of Latin- 

American relations. The dispatches and 

documents here collected for the first 

time cover the years 1809-80. While 
many of these papers were published 
in the old folio series of American State 

Papers, Foreign Relations, now scarce 
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and inaccessible to many students, and 
some in contemporary periodicals and 
Congressional decuments, the major por- 
tion of them have never been printed 
and are now copied from the original 
manuscripts preserved in the archives of 
the Department of State. 

The documents are arranged by coun- 
tries in fourteen groups. “Communica- 
tions from the United States” fill the first 
815 pages. Then follow the communica- 
tions from the Latin-American countries 
and from five European countries which 
were concerned with the revolt of the 
Spanish colonies, namely, France, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Russia, and 
Spain. The countriés are arranged al- 
phabetically and the documents under 
each country are printed chronologically. 
A list of documents prefixed to each 
volume and a fairly full index at the end 
of the third volume facilitate the use of 
the material. In view of the fact that 
the volumes deal so largely with the sub- 
jects of neutrality, intervention, inde- 
pendence, and recognition, it is unfortu- 
nate that none of these words appears as 
a main heading in the index. ' 

The recognition of the Latin-American 
republics, which drifted into independ- 
ence as the result of the Napoleonic 
upheaval, was one of the most important 
questions of foreign policy that this 
country ever faced. The way in which 
Presidents Madison and Monroe dealt 
with the international situation, which 
was of great complexity, set important 
precedents and gave us our best known 
and most characteristic foreign policy. 
The Rush-Canning correspondence, which 
led directly to the enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, is reproduced in full. 

In thus making available to the pub- 
licists and students of both North and 
South America such a complete series of 
documentary material on a period of sur- 
passing interest and importance, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has rendered a notable service. 
On no other like period or topic in American 
diplomacy has the important source 
material been so fully and satisfactorily 
placed within reach of the student. 

JoHN H. LATANÉ. 
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KreLLor, Frances and HATVANY, ANTONIA. 
The Uniled States Senate and the Inter- 
national Court. New York: Pp. xix, 358. 
Thomas Seltzer, 1925. 


In 1924 Miss Kellor published a volume 
on Security against War, in which she dis- 
cussed “the history of the management 
by the League of Nations of the settle- 
ment of international controversies.” 
The present valume is announced as con- 
tinuing this study and indicating “the 
position of the United States in relation 
to the system of pacific settlement es- 
tablished under the League of Nations, of 
which organization the Permanent Court 
of International Justice forms a part.” 

It cannot be said that the author has 
given us in any sense an impartial study 
of her subject. Indeed, so strong is her 
bias against the League of Nations that, 
in spite of the valuable accumulation of 
information concerning the court and its 
furctions which the volume contains, the 
picture that it presents, taken as a whole, 
is far from a true one. The method of 
handling the subject is that of a lawyer’s 
brief and the conclusions reached seem 
rather to have been formed in advance 
of the evidence. 

The successive chapters, excluding the 
two last, deal with the organization of the 
court, the nomination and election of 
judges, the jurisdiction of the court under the 
Statute and under treaties, advisory opin- 
ions, the law to be administered by the 
court, and sanctions. In these chapters, 
in spite of many misinterpretations, the 
material is well arranged and will be use- 
ful to many readers for whom the works of 
Fachiri and Bustamente are too technical. 

Following this general study of the 
court, the various proposals submitied to 
the Senate are set forth and criticised in 
respect to the obligations which they en- 
tail for the United States. The conclusion 
is reached that the United States should 
affiliate with the judicial functions of the 
court, by way of fulfilling the pledge of the 
Republican party in 1924, but not affiliate 
with the political functions of the League 
of Nations, which the party is equally 
obligated to avoid. 

The eight annexes to the volume con- 
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tain appropriate and useful documentary 


material. 
C. G. FENWICK. 


Haves, Canuton J. H. Essays m Nation- 
alism. Pp. 279. Price, $3.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
We have become so accustomed to view- 

ing nationalism as a natural and inevitable 

phenomenon of the social life of man, that 
it is almost a shock to the average man to 
be told that it is, after all, a compara- 
tively recent development in world his- 
tory, and not necessarily one whizh we need 
expect will be with us forever. Nation- 
alism, according to Professor Hayes, is 
the modern union of two very old things— 

nationality and patriotism—and is a 

complex emotion which, unless abated or 

‘modified, bids fair ultimately to destroy 

all civilization. 

We have here the work of a scholar, writ- 
ten for the average man. Professor Hayes 
has taken the more familiar aspects of 
world history and has considered. them from 
the standpoint of nationalism. The re- 
sult is a very readable volums which is 
astonishing in the weight of evidence it piles 
up against nationalism. It is the sort of 
thing that every undergraduate (and every 
other citizen, for that matter) ought to read 
as an antidote to the blindly patriotic tosh 
which is pumped into him at every pore. 

It must be said, however, that Pro- 
fessor Hayes evidently feels too strongly 
on the subject to be quite impartial and 
objective about it. His style is vivified 
with a tinge of irony which occasionally 
degenerates into bitterness. He has at 
times, one feels, utilized his material rath- 
er unfairly and one-sidedly to press home 
a point. And he concludes with a homily 
which is reminiscent of the Chautauqua 
platform; he even speaks of “right-think- 
ing people”! In a word, Professor Hayes 
seems to have started with a thesis and to 
have collected his material afterward. 
But he has done a remarkably good job of it. 

J. H. Lame. 


Ruprrmp, Wruirame C. Dependent America. 
Pp. 267. Price, $2.50. Boston: Houghton 
Mifin Company, 1926. 

In this book there is presented to the 
general public a concrete argument against 
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the claims of the “‘reactionary” and “‘irrec- 
oncilable” groups im our political system. 
International relations are shown to be 
fundamentally economic; and the failure 
to appreciate this fact has led to misunder- 
standing amcng nations: 

“The book is written in the belief that 
if the average citizen can be made to see 
and feel the need that every nation has of 
every other in a life which is full of mutual 
ties, a deep and strong foundation for 
peace will have been laid.” (Preface.) 

To establish this aim, the author inves- 
tigated the legitimacy of the claims of 
those who celight in the so-called “‘self- 
sufficiency” and ‘“‘separate interests” of 
the United States. A large number of 
raw materials which enter into the varied 
activities of our everyday life are dis- 
cussed, showing the dependence of the 
United States upon outside sources for 
these supplies. Most of the book is con- 
tained withn these chapters, each em- 
bracing a group of materials related to dis- 
tinct phases of our life. 

After reviewing this array of deficiencies, 
the author attempts in his conclusion to 
show that she internationalism which is 
recognized in the spheres of science, art, 
music and literature, is being invaded by 
industry, commerce and finance. Mis- 
directed and narrow nationalism is properly 
scored, but there is no attempt made to 
consider the effects of age-old racial prej- 
ndices and the pinching of pocket-books 
upon this Utopian economic and indus- 
trial internationalism. A noteworthy bib- 
liography on raw materials is appended. 

Roran L. Krasner. 


CARROLL, E. Marcom. Origins of the 
Whig Party. Pp. viii, 260. Price, $2.50. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1925, 
This well-documented monograph is an 

admirable. example of painstaking re- 

search and discriminating use of historical 
sources. It. is based, in the main, upon the 
critical study of newspaper and unpub- 
lished manuscript material; and, for good 
measure, comments of European trav- 
elers upon parties in the Jackson period 
are frequer.tly thrown in. The result is 
a scholarly contribution to the history of 
American parties which is at once fresh, 
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interesting and even illuminating. This 
is especially true of the pages narrating 
the rapprochement of Webster and the 
Democrats immediately following Jack- 
son’s nullification proclamation in 1838. 

Beginning with the campaign of 1824, 
the essential continuity of the Federalist, 
the National Republican, and the Whig 
parties appears clearly in successive chap- 
ters, which explain John Quincy Adams’ 
failure to create a strong party during his 
administration. and which analyze the 
factors that weakened the National Re- 
publicans in 1828 and 1832 and eventually 
led to the rise of new leaders, to the democ- 
ratization of party organization and 
methods, and, finally, to the triumphant 
election of Harrison in 1840. Throughout 
the period between 1828 and 1840, the 
“Jacksonian Democracy,” in the author’s 
opinion, “was perhaps the most impor- 
tant influence in shaping the character of” 
National Republican and Whig opposition, 
whose chief problem at each succeeding 
stage seems to have been the determination 
of ways and means of regaining power. 

Although the conclusions of the author 
on most important points differ slightly, 
if at all, from those of previous historians 
who have made less intensive studies of 
Whig origins, the monograph is a worth- 
while addition to the literature of American 
party history, despite all too frequent 
typographical errors and some technical 
shortcomings in the elaborate bibli- 
ography. Four election maps are also 
included in the book. 

P. Orman Ray. 


Crerico, Count Awntonto. Italy, The 
Central Problem of the Mediterranean. 
Pp. 110. Price, $2.00. New Haven: 
Published for The Institute of Politics 
by the Yale University Press, 1926. 
Although this small book is a gro- 

tesquely nationalistic presentation of the 

present situation of Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean, it may be very profitably read by 
any one who wishes to know more about 
fascism, its origin and triumph, as well as 
its internal and external policies. The 
difficulties of Italy, which fascism frankly 
faces in order to overcome, are not exag- 
gerated. Truth to tell, they are so grave 
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that they are hardly capable of exagger- 
ation. We get a lively hint of them when 
we think of a waxing over-population, 
made doubly threatening by the blocking 
of the older outlets of emigration. It is 
at this point, more particularly, that the 
policy ‘of the United States impinges on 
fascism. However, Italian patriots would 
prefer to have the surplus man-power of 
their country unloaded not on the West- 
ern World but on the near-by Mediterra- 
nean coast-lands. Unfortunately, these 
rest firmly in the hands of Great Britain 
and France. Is this humiliating situation 
to be accepted with resignation or is an 
effort to be made to change it? The 
answer of fascism under its brilliant leader, 
Mussolini, is that, preparatory to every 
other measure, the Italian people must 
develop through discipline a soul hard 
as steel. This has been already so far 
achieved that every variety of domestic 
opposition has been completely crushed. 
What remains is for the black shirts to 
turn their consolidated energy outward 
toward the Mediterranean and to face the 
situation there presented with calm cour- 
age and a relentless vigor ready to meet 
whatever destiny may have in preparation, 
not excluding the ultimate test of war. 
> oP ? 


Vinoaraporr, Sw PauL. Outlines of His- 
torical Jurisprudence. Volume Two; The 
Jurispruderce of the Greek City. Pp. x, 
316. Price, 87.00. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 

The reviewer of the above work was so 
impressed with its importance that he 
wrote a review of séven pages which was 
returned for condensation. Accordingly 
I will restrict my comment to the impor- 
tant contribution made by Professor Vino- 
gradoff to the understanding of Greek 
substantive lew. 

There was the sharp distinction between 
crime and tort which is characteristic of 
modern law. Penal action was instituted 
by an accusation in writing. Civil action 
for damages was instituted by appeal to 
justice. But in both cases the trial started 
by an action brought by a citizen, not by 
public prosecutors. The party bringing 
the action made the choice whether he 
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would institute criminal proceedings which, 
if succeasful, would bring punishment and 
dishonor to his enemy, but with denger to 
himself if unsuccessful; or to bring civil 
proceedings which, if less satisfactory to 
his wounded honor, might yield financial 
compensation. There was an elaborate 
development of penal actions against pub- 
lic officials and against citizens charged 
with political crimes, some of which could 
start with impeachment in the assembly, 
followed by formal trial in the courts. 
There was also a long list of penal actions 
for offenses against the family. There was 
no elaborate development of penal actions 
in cases of ordinary crime. Physical and 
moral injury might generally. give rise to 
civil suits for compensation, but in ex- 
treme cases of contumelious conduct and 
intentional insult, to penal actions, re- 
sulting in heavy fine, confiscation, infamy, 
or death. Strangely enough, from the 
modern point of view, murder and man- 
slaughter were classified not with crimes 
but with torts. The relatives or clansmen 
of the victim were expected to proceed 
against the slayer or enter into a bargain 
which would let him off without further 
punishment. The origin of the Greek 
city in a federation of related clans accounts 
for this curious survival. In cases of 
premeditated homicide, however, perpet- 
ual exile was the only means of avoiding 
capital punishment. 

If the law of crime carried distinct sur- 
vivals of tribal law, the same may be said 
of the law of property. Corresponding 
roughly to the artificial division of the 
English common law between resl and 
personal property, derived from tke feu- 
dal system, the Greeks recognized & more 
natural division between the kinds of prop- 
erty which in the tribal period were re- 
garded as personal property, and the al- 
lotments of land which the city at its 
settlement assigned to its citizens, which 
were still regarded in a sense as communal 
property entrusted to the members, and 
which might at the will of the state be ex- 
propriated. Rome developed the idea 
of the absolute property of the citizen, but 
in Athens there was the conception of rel- 
ative property rights. The system of 
registration of land was so perfect that 
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there was no opportunity for the Roman 
principle of prescription to grow up. This 
notion of the public character of the al- 
lotments suggested the frequent use of 
confiscation ag a means of repression in 
political struzgles as well as in criminal 
justice. ‘The system of registration served 
not only to prove private rights but to 
facilitate the application of public sanc- 
tions, even -o the extreme measure of 
redistribution. of the-land. A criticism of 
Greek law night be that vested interests 
were not adequately protected, while a 
criticism of American law may be that 
social interests are not adequately pro- 
tected, especially through the inexcusably 
narrow definition of public use in eminent 
domain. But the reviewer, not the author, 
is responsible for this “aside” on American 
law. 
Cuartes H. Maxson. 


Hasaiuton, Warton H., and Wriaust, 
Heres R. The Case of Bituminous Coal. 
Pp. 810. Price, $2.50. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

In achieving a merger between coal and 
comic opera, the authors of this volume 
have performed a feat that merits tribute. 
After Miss Wright’s effective work for the 
United States Coal Commission and her ex- 
perience with zhe ponderous and often dull 
materials that passed before that body, the 
authors were doubtless quite willing to run 
the risk of app2aring flippant if by using lit- 
erary strategy they might lighten the dis- 
cussion of a heavy subject. The style of 
the book gives it, perhaps, along with a 
pleasant lightness of touch,:a possible as- 
surance in interpretation at points where 
the highly complicated nature of the data 
would lead one to expect doubt. However, 
these qualities are largely literary rather 
than substantial and should not obscure the 
credit due for setting forth the confusing 
intricacies of this highly muddled industry 
so readably anc. yet with so much thorough- 
ness. 

The “breakdown of competition” is a 
motif which either as major theme or under- 
tone runs through the score of every chap- 
ter. At various points of the discussion the 
suggestion intrudes that perhaps the au- 
thors are using this unhappy industry as a 
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vehicle for conveying a critique of competi- 
tion in general. Obviously, inferences con- 
cerning presumptive evils of competition 
in general would be too much of a by-pro- 
duct to compress within the limits of a two- 
hundred page volume devoted to a single 
industry. The troubles of bituminous coal 
constitute by themselves a sufficiently large 
and important subject to preémpt the at- 
tention of both authors and readers. 

As emphasized both in the preface by 
Doctor Moulton and by the authors them- 
selves, the book is an interpretation rather 
than an approach to the solution of the bi- 
tuminous problem. Judging from such 
contacts with the industry as the reviewer 
has had, the work of interpreting and criti- 
cising appears to have been extremely well 
done—so well that everyone who reads the 
book will look forward eagerly for the prom- 
ised volume in which an attempt will doubt- 
less be made to push the problem nearer to 
solution. 

Obviously, it is easy to suggest studies 
and very difficult to make them, but the 
hope may be ventured that in the forthcom- 
mg volume commitment on the question to 
what extent the troubles of bituminous con- 
stitute a problem in public policy and to 
what extent business must find its own way 
out of the morass, may be deferred until con- 
ditions and possible causes, associated with 
such successful operations as may be found, 
are given most thorough consideration. 
Hamilton and Wright are of course aware of 
numerous oases in this desert of general con- 
fusion. ‘To the extent that it may prove 
possible to expand these oases into larger 
areas of successful tillage (including in this 
success the worker, the consumer and the 
investor )—to that extent the industry itself 
will pass out of the category of backward 
and inefficient business. 

As one approach to the question how can 
a structure of reasonably efficient operation 
be built, 1t would be helpful to have an an- 
alysis of the industry from the standpoint of 
corporate relationships and their influence 
on the stability of production and distribu- 
tion. For example, what sort of results 
would be shown by an analysis of operations 
carried on by subsidiaries of large indus- 
trial corporations, or by concerns operated 
under continuing contracts with such cor- 
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porations? Such a study, coupled with a 
study of thase companies selling in the gen- 
eral market that have the best record of 
stable and wholesome conditions together 
with profitable operation, might reveal a 
way by which other operations could be im- 
proved, Considering the political, eco- 
nomic, and emotional obstacles in the way 
of overhauling the whole industry, any stim- 
wus to improvement however gradual 
should not be lacking in appeal. 

Praying the indulgence of the authors for 
anticipating the forthcoming volume, the 
reviewer again commends the present vol- 
ume to all thoughtful readers. From the 
standpoint oz readability and sustained in- 
terest, it would be difficult to improve on 
this story of bituminous coal. 

Wriitarp E. Horcexriss. 


CHASE, Stuart. Tragedy of Waste. Pp. 
296. Price, $2.50. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1926. 

This book brings together within 280 
pages an extreordinary amount of statistical 
material in proof of the fact that the ratio of 
waste in American production is fifty per 
cent. Much of this material is familiar and 
the author’s thesis is not new. His presen- 
tation of evidence is, however, impressive. 

Starting with the war experiences, he be- 
gins his discussion by the statement, which 
is amply proven, that the physical produc- 
tion of commodities by weight during the 
war period increased from 112—1911-13 
taken as 100—to 125 in 1918. At the same 
time there was a notable decrease in the 
number of persons employed of 10,000,000 
out of 40,000,000 normally employed. In 
other words, $0,000,000 producers turned 
out more food, shelter, clothing, ete., than 
40,000,000 had ever done before. 

Starting from this demonstration of the 
possibility of economy with the proper or- 
ganization and direction of effort, the au- 
thor standardizes national waste under four 
general headings: (1) waste in consumption, 
(2) idle man power, (8) waste in production, 
(4) waste in distribution, and he adds a th 
minor division under the head of waste in 
national resources. 

Especially interesting is the criticism of 
advertising. He takes Mr. Edward Bok’s 
estimate of $1,284,000,000 annual expendi- 
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ture for advertising, representing the wages 
of over 600,000 workers, of which he esti- 
mates that ninety per cent is waste. 


National advertising for the education of 
the consumer, if conducted by some impartial 
and scientific body, might conceivably provide 
a great channel for eliminating wastes in con- 
sumption. But nine-tenths and more of 
advertising is largely competitive wrangling 
as to the relative merits of two undistinguished 
and often indistinguishable compoundsa—soaps, 
tooth powders, motor cars, tires, snappy suits, 
breakfast foods, patent medicines, cigarettes. 


Advertising of commodities, as he shows, 
is very largely directed toward the substitu- 
tion of the article advertised for some other 
article already in possession of the field; for 
example, the advertising of milk reduces the 
consumption of meat as does also the adver- 
tising of cheese; the advertising of artificial 
silk results in the displacement of cotton 
goods. The advertising of rugs results in 
the displacement of carpets, the advertising 
of aluminum ware results in the displace- 
ment of enamel ware. 

The analysis of idle man-power is the 
most convincing portion of the book. ‘This 
is considered under five heeds: Intermittent 
employment seasonal unemployment, un- 
employment due to business cycles, residu- 
ary unemployment and unemployment due 
to labor turnover. 

Mr. Chase’s discussion of waste in pro- 
duction follows closely the study of the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies 
which included six industries: building, tex- 
tile, printing, men’s clothing, boots and 
shoes, and the metal trades. Comparing 
the performance of the best plant with that 
of the average plant, the loss in the building 
industry was over fifty per cent and in the 
metal trades three hundred fifty per cent. 
Of this waste, from fifty to eighty per cent 
must be assigned to mismanagement, and 
the balance divided between labor and out- 
side causes. In the Cleveland building 
trades there are 4000 contractors, when not 
400 are needed to do the work. 

Leaving this field of production proper, 
the author makes an impressive showing in 
the field of depression. In 1920, quoting 
Mr. Sidney A. Reeve, production effort ac- 
counted for 49.6 per cent and commercial 
effort 50.4 per cent. In food $20.000,- 
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000,000 was paid by the consumer, of which 
the farmer and the food manufacturer re- 
ceived $10,000,C00,000, and the balance 
went to transportation, jobbers and re- 
tailers. 

The retail situation shows the greatest 
loss. There is in the country over one re- 
tail store for every twenty-five families, and 
two-thirds of al the expense of running 
these stores is characterized as loss and 
waste. In othe: words, for each necessary 
store there are two superfluous ones, and to 
wind up the horrible showing, there are 
20,000,000 cook stoves, 20,000,000 hand 
laundries, and 10,000,000 furnaces all waste- 
ful of coal, oil, gas and supplies. 

Space does not permit further summary 
of this massive statistical showing of na- 
tional waste. We must, however, accept 
the author’s p2ssimistic conclusions with 
some reservations. He sees no way out, no 
remedy. He even doubts the value of his 
work as an aid and introduction to reform. 
The task of industrial reconstruction or 
rather transformation has been too rapid in 
the last fifty years. Industrial and social 
maladjustment is the result. So much 
must be conceded. Many influences are 
now at work, 2zowever, some of which are 
enumerated by the author, to improve this 
condition. Most important is the recogni- 
tion that waste exists That this recogni- 
tion has been made, the author’s summary 
and the results of careful studies of the dif- 
ferent fields which he surveys in his work is 
carefully documented as to its evidence. 
In every line, this recognition of waste is 
leading to the elimination of waste. 

The author has painted a gloomy picture 
and leaves us with not one single ray of 
hope. In this he is too pessimistic. In an 
ideal, completely socialized commonwealth, 
controlled by an immortal and beneficent 
despot—a sozt of denatured Mussolini— 
with none of the weaknesses of human na- 
ture stated above;-a world organized ac- 
cording to the most advanced ideas of econ- 
omy, efficiency and social welfare, the 
“Tragedy of Waste” could be prevented. 
But with human nature as it is, and with in- 
dustrial democracy recognized as that form 
of organization which is best suited to the 
development of individual powers and tal- 
ents, there is no reason to take such a pes- 
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simistic view of the future. Waste exists. 
Its existence is recognized. ‘The means of 
its elimination, er at any rate its material 
reduction are available and these means are 
being employed on an ever increasing scale. 
It is too much to hope that waste will ever 
be eliminated, but it is reasonably certain 
that it will be greatly reduced. 
E. S. Maap. 


MENDELSOHN, SIGMOND. Saturated Civili- 
gation. Pp. 179. Price, $1.75. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 


“The course of human progress, whatever 
form it takes”, states the author, “‘is 
marked by alternating stages of rise and de- 
cline, acceleration and retardation, ferment 
and exhaustion.” Civilizations develop, 
rise to heights and decay. Applying this 
thesis to the present day, he believes that 
“economically, socially, and politically, 
evidence of overdevelopment and overstim- 
ulation is quite pronounced.” In his 
opinion, the saturation point has been, or 
soon will be, reached. The contribution 
made by the present age to human progress 
has been the uplift of labor, giving it dignity 
and power. The detailed evidence of pres- 
ent-day decay leaves much to be desired 
from the viewpoint of the trained econ- 
omist or sociologist; many of the truths 
presented appear to the reviewer but half 
truths. The general theme, however, is 
very well developed, and, while not entirely 
new, well repays the time spent in read- 
ing. 


WuruamĮm W. Hewert. 


Barnes, Harry Ermer. The New History 
and the Social Sciences. Pp. 604. 
New York: The Century Company, 1926. 


In this volume Professor Barnes has 
sought to bring the “social” sciences—his- 
tory, geography, psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, economics, political science, and 
ethics—within the limits of a single point of 
view. It is a vast field, but Mr. Barnes is 
an intrepid explorer, as well as a facile 
writer. 

Social intelligence has Jong been accu- 
mulating in out of the way corners, and the 
world has been waiting, one may say, for a 
conspectus in which the labors of detached 
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and isolated scholars might be seen in their 
relations to one another, and in their rela- 
tions to human welfare. Mr. Barnes’ sur- 
vey of the social sciences meets this need. 
It is safe to say that no one else has per- 
formed the task so well, because no one else 
has performed it at all. 

This volume is no mere attempt at a 
classification: of the sciences. Neither is it, 
as one might possibly have expected, an 
analysis of the logic and the methods of the 
social sciences. Mr. Barnes does not go in 
for analysis. On the other hand, he is 
strong for synthesis. In the wide horizon 
which this volume surveys we meet men and 
things, actual life. To be sure, in the time- 
less sequences to which the new history as- 
pires, both men and things do tend to be- 
come more or less abstract. Plato and 
Coolidge, St. Augustine and Upton Sin- 
clair, like the figures in a carnival, are hkely 
to jostle ore another on the same page. 
This is because they have become, for 
the purposes of the author, symbols for 
ideas. 

One might well imagine that a book 
which ranged over the whole of human his- 
tory and covered the literature of all the 
social sciences might have its dull moments. 
This isnot so. Pages that might otherwise 
drag invariably furnish occasion for alarms 
and excursions, and history is enlivened by 
contemporary references; as, for example, 
when the author blames St. Paul and St. 
Augustine for the notorious strictness of 
our present day sex mores. 

Professor Barnes not only writes well, but 
he has what so many historians lack, an al- 
most journalistic sense for news. What- 
ever the new history turns out to be, it is 
bound to be newsy. 

In this survey of the social sciences, 
sociology, as over against history, has de- 
cidedly the best of it. Nearly everything 
in sociology is good, and nearly everything 
in history is bad. 

It is curious, however, that Mr. Barnes, 
who is so radical an historian, is so conserva- 
tive as a sociologist. He has almost noth- 
ing to say about the “new” sociology, 
and he does not even seem to have heard of 
elther Simmel in Germany nor of Durkheim 
in France. 

N Rosrrt E. PARK. 
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Eom, Lionnet D. Economics: Principles 
and Problems. Pp. xx, 799. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1926. 


Within the past two decades the litera- 
ture of economics has been enriched by a 
great number of monographs, technical 
articles, inductive studies and statistical 
material which is the result of special re- 
searches into particular fields and problems. 
The avowed object of Professor Edie’s new 
economics text-book is to integrate this ma- 
terial with the older body of classical 
theory. As the author puts it: “At pres- 
ent, economics is flooded with the piece- 
meal literature of the many sided develop- 
ments of the science. Out of this inchoate 
mass, a synthesis has been made.” 

The book is, in fact, an encyclopedia of 
economic knowledge. Here is digested and 
summarized a great number of recent re- 
ports dealing with such mazters as the na- 
tional income, valuation, prices, business 
cycles, consumption, the movement of real 
wages, interest rates, international exchange 
and monetary problems, and so on. This 
is coupled with a statement of the doctrines 
of production, value, distribution, ete., as 
usually found in orthodox treatises. The 
influence of such men as Mitchell, Veblen, 
Hamilton, Friday, and other “institutional” 
economists is clearly revealed, as well as 
that of such organizations as the National 
Bureau for Economic Research, the Insti- 
tute of Economics, and the Pollak Founda- 
tion. 

But the mere placing of this inductive 
material into juxtaposition with the older 
body of economic principles hardly consti- 
tutes a, synthesis, and here is a weakness of 
the new volume. The connection between 
particular problems and the previously pre- 
sented principles, and the relation of the in- 
ductive data thereto, is oftenobscure. The 
work is jacking in continuity and unity. 
These difficulties, coupled with the enor- 
mous mass and scattered nature of the ma- 
terial covered, are likely to make the book 
somewhat unsatisfactory for use as a text in 
introductory courses in economics. 

Professor Edie has done pioneer work 
here, which is of great value in showing the 
varied extent and great range of the subject 
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of economics in its more recent develop- 
ments, and it should prove stimulating and 
suggestive to subsequent. writers, but a 
genuine fusion of modern economic litera- 
ture into a consistent body has yet to be 
made. 

Rayrmonp T. Bre. 


THompson, Cart D. Public Ownership. 
Pp. 445. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 195. 


Although secretary of the Public Owner- 
ship League of America, the author of this 
volume presents it as an unbiased survey of 
the public ownership and operation of utili- 
ties, chiefly in America, but also in foreign 
lands. “We are not concerned,” he de- 
clares in his introduction, “with the advo- 
cacy of public ownership at all. It is what 
the cities, states and nations of the world 
have done and are doing that concerns us 
here.” Judged by this self-imposed stand- 
ard, the work is far from satisfactory. Itis 
a somewhat sketchy description of the 
status of public ownership throughout the 
world, the facts being presented in such a 
manner as to make the most favorable case 
for increased governmental activity. The 
final chapter is entitled: “Objections to 
Public Ownership Considered.” Twenty 
different objecticns are presented, and each 
in its turn refuted to the author’s satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson uses an extremely broad 
definition of public utilities. He includes 
almost every service performed by a public 
agency from tke public schools to the 
weather bureau. It may be in part because 
he attempts to cover such a wide field that 
he fails to do a more satisfactory job. But 
he has managed to include within the covers 
of a single volume a vast amount of informa- 
tion concerning the public ownership and 
operation of util_ties, and his contribution 
cannot be ignored by any one interested in 
the subject. 

Austin F. MACDONALD. 


Quierr, Guenn C. and Casny, Rates D. 
Principles of Publicity. Pp. vi, 420. 
Price, $3.00. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1926. 

Lone, Josn C. Public Relations. Pp. v, 
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2948. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
‘ Company, 1924. 


Barenays, Epwarp L. Crystallizing Public 
Opinion. Pp. vi, 218. Price, 82.50. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 1928. 


Lun, Ivy L. Publicity. Pp. 64. New 
York: Industries Publishing Company, 
1925. 


Metamorphosis of the press agent into the 
public relations counsel, and the consequent 
development of a new profession with pub- 
lic-spirited motives and a keen social con- 
sciousness is seen by the authors of these 
four books which are among many recent 
volumes on the subject. Standards of pub- 
licity have improved during the last few 
years; there is little doubt of this. Yet it is 
questionable whether they have reached the 
high place accorded by these writers. 

The chief controversy concerning the 
ethics of publicity centers around its use in 
the newspaper. Although granting that to 
be so used ethically, newspaper publicity 
must present the facts, they hold that its 
purpose 1s to create a favorable impression 
toward the publicity-seeking institution or 
organization, The purpose of the news- 
paper, on the other hand, is to present facts 
objectively and without bias. Because of 
his point of view, therefore, the public rela- 
tions counsel is in danger of becoming a 
propagandist. 

With a special point of view, the publicity 
man is tempted to offer only those facts 
which bear out his conclusion or to reach un- 
warranted interpretations. When he reaches 
this place, he is no longera dispenser of infor- 
mation~-an educator—but a propagan- 
dist, a special pleader, an insidious force. 

Yet, without doubt, there is a place for 
the publicity man. It should be hus job to 
furnish neglected information to the public 
through the various media at his command. 
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The trend af opinion based on these facts he 
should leave to the public, rather than try- 
ing to control it for his advantage. That is 
education, and the right-minded public rela- 
tions counsel is an educator. 

These four books are a decided step to- 
ward a better type of publicity. They have 
set forth the facts of the profession with 
frankness, They are an attempt to raise 
standards. The authors deserve the thanks 
of those who are interested in education and 
public opinion. 
` LesLIm HIGGINBOTHAM. 


Hannis, Norman Dwicut. Europe and the 
East. Pp. 677. Price, $5.00. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflm Company, 1926. 

This book tells the story of the attempts 
of the Western Powers to impose their 
control upon the industrially retarded 
peoples of the East. The chapters deal 
with European efforts at domination 
throughout Asia and sketch the modern 
political history of Turkey, Persia, Central 
Asia, Indie, Tibet, Indo-China, Siam, 
China and her outlying provinces, Japan, 
Korea and some of the islands of the 
Pacific. The author thus brings within 
the covers cf a single book the description 
of imperialistic ventures throughout the 
world’s mest populous continent and 
summarizes in convenient form the main 
aspects of one of the most significant move- 
ments in modern times. Professor Harris 
believes it to be imperative that the West 
should by Aonest dealing win back the 
lost confidence of the East, but that it 
would be a mistake for the East to reject 
precipitately the assistance of the West. 
Friendly and intelligent co-operation be- 
tween the two is necessary. The large 
amount of material is admirably presented 
and an excellent bibliography is included. 

BensaMIn H. WIiiirams. 
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The Motion Picture 


By Terry RAMSAYE 
Author of A Million and One Nighits—The History of the Motion Picture 


HE history of the motion picture 

begins with the origins of human 
expression. The real story of the art 
is as old as the race and its desire to 
re-create events to pleasurably re-enjoy 
the emotions inspired of the events. 
The motion picture is a basic art and in 
the sense of being a visual re-creation 
of the desired event, it is more funda- 
mental in character and import than 
the arts of pageantry, ritual, the drama 
of the speaking stage and the art of the 
printed and spoken word, to all of 
which the motion picture is directly 
and genealogically akin. 

It is rather clear that there is a certain 
atavistic element in the motion picture 
in that it represents the attainment, by 
the use of tediously evolved tools and 
materials, of the precise thing that pre- 
historic man sought in the beginning. 

The written language and the arts 
involving literacy and the use of the 
word must be understood in their true 
relation, as make-shift expedients, 
attenuated, evolved and far removed 
from their origins, tediously forged out 
of association and experience in the 
effort to satisfy the living picture wish, 
the actual re-creation of the event. 
If man had been a better picture-maker 
the evolution of language might well 
have been indefinitely delayed, and 
with it all its elaborated art-offspring 
and word-cultures. The motion pic- 
ture is by, for and of the primitive. 

The cave wall paintings, the pre- 
historic sculptures, the pictographs, 
sign languages and their kindred expres- 
sions were all endeavors at the living 
motion picture. The stylus and chisel 
were too slow, and expression side- 


stepped into words to get the movement 
intermsoftheactive verb. ‘Themotion 
picture wish had to wait until the cen- 
turies of technological development 
brought optics and chemistry to serve. 
But the coming of the motion picture 
was inevitable. Its growth formation 
may be traced out in organic pattern, as 
obvious and consistent as the structure 
of a plant from root to leaf. The chain 
of events and causations is clear and 
definite all the way from the wall pic- 
tures of Dordogne to the white-lighted 
movie theatre of to-day. 

Commercial timidities and misgiv- 
ings concerning the stability and per- 
sistence of the motion picture are 
trivial vaporings of the uninformed. 
The motion picture is in fact the oldest, 
most simple art in the culture of the 
race. It is broadly founded on basic 
wishes and as an institution may be 
expected to rapidly increase its domi- 
nation, which even now, after a brief 
commercial development of only three 
decades, tends to overshadow in terms 
of patronage all of the older arts. The 
dominance of the motion picture and 
its seeming miracles of prosperity are 
not matters of accident, they aremerely 
the floration of long repressed roots. 

The extreme brevity of motion pic- 
ture experience is the only truly unique 
aspect of its history. The motion 
picture differs in its growth pattern 
from the other arts only in velocity, the 
swiftness with which phase follows 
phase. Itsopportunity had been ripen- 
ing through the ages. The screen was 
long over-due, hence the extraordinary 
effulgence of its early period of develop- 
ment. 
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The one amazing fact is that in the 
motion picture alone has an art form 
sprouted and grown to complete flora- 
tion within a single generation. It has 
been possible for one man to stand by 
and see the motion picture emerge from 
the laboratory and: unfold into a world 
institution of surpassing importance. 
The sensational compression of motion 
picture development is to be realized 
when we consider that the art of the 
drama is older than measured time, 
that the origin of the book is lost among 
the scrolls of antiquity and that the art 
of printing dates back at least half a 
millennium. Themotion picture screen 
began only yesterday, in the year of 
1896. ; 


THe BEGINNING 


In the writings of the ancients as 
early as Aristotle’s day we can find 
wisps of ideas in a groping toward the 
motion picture. When we come to 
Leonardo da Vinci we find his ‘‘Trattato 
della Pittura” laden with the living 
picture wish, and records of sundry 
experiments aimed at a light-recorded 
image of what his eager eye saw in 
nature. And again presently in the 
Rome of 1640 there is Athanasius 
Kircher, a Jesuit from Geiss, the mod- 
ern Hesse-Cassel, demonstrating his 
Magia Catoprica, or magic lantern, 
before an audience of marveling nobles. 
Kircher projected crude hand-painted 
images of the Devil, star of the religious 
ritual drama of the era, on the wall of a 
darkened chamber by the light of a 
smokylamp. Itwasa crude beginning, 
but not nearly so far removed from the 
screen of to-day as Gutenberg was from 
the Mergenthaler linotype. 

Science still had a long way to travel 
before photo-chemistry was to replace 
the hand-drawn slides of the Kircher 
invention. About 1824 Peter Mark 
R’ get, immortalized for us in his 
“Thesaurus,” then engaged in research 


on the senses of perception, glanced 
from his study window in London, to 
see who might be approaching on the 
crunching graveled roadway and caught 
a puzzling glimpse of a passing baker’s 
cart through the slits of a Venetian 
blind. Each separated fleeting image 
of the cart, seen as his vision swept the 
blind, seeminzly caught the cart and 
horse arrested in successive phases of 
motion. Réget went to work on the 
puzzle and some months after appeared 
before the Eoyal Society of Great 
Britain with a paper on ‘‘The Persist- 
ence of Vision.” This was the first 
scientific inquiry into the phenomena 
upon which the motion picture illusion 
of to-day is based. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Réget’s paper inspired study and 
experimentation by some of the scien- 
tists of the period, among them Sir John 
Herschel, the great Michael Faraday 
and many ancther, each contributing a 
mite toward zhe accumulation of lore 
from which the screen was to come to 
flower. Over on the Continent, Joseph 
Ferdinand Antoine Plateau, at the 
University of Ghent, about 1835, 
brought forth a twirling disc device 
which he named the Phenakistoscope, 
whereby a freize of hand-drawn figures 
around the rim could be seen as a single 
figure in apparent motion when viewed 
through a twin disc with a system of 
slits. Almost simultaneously Simon 
Ritter von Stampfer in Vienna arrived 
at a similar device. From these little 
machines came the toy invented by 
William George Horner of Bristol as 
the Daedaleum, subsequently manufac- 
tured in France as the now familiar 
Zoetrope, or Wheel of Life, of the toy 
shops. In 1853 Lieutenant Baron 
Franz von Uchatius, of the Austrian 
army, in Vienna wedded the magic 
lantern to the Daedaleum, producing 
what wasin efect a projecting Zoetrope. 
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The moving picture could now be pro- 
jected on the wall, but it still depended 
on the eye and band of the artist for 
the process of record. 

But in France since 1829, when Louis 
Jacques Mandé Daguerre and Joseph 
Nicephore Niépce entered into a con- 
tract of research, photography had 
been on the way. Daguerre was a 
painter, like Leonardo, seeking a sci- 
entific method of record to attain a 
maximum of realism in his pictorial re- 
creation of events. Photography ar- 
rived presently, taking picture-making, 
out of the fallible hands of the artist. 


Arrempts AT MOTION IN 
PICTURES 


By 1860 photography had progressed 
to reasonably short exposures but yet 
not fast enough to record objects in 
motion. In that year Coleman Sellers, 
Sr., a mechanical engineer, set about 
contriving a living picture record of his 
two small sons. He made a series of 
time exposures in which the boys as- 
sumed poses at sequential points in a 
cycle of motion, one driving a nail, 
another in a small rocking chair. 
These pictures were mounted on the 
blades of a paddle wheel with which 
they were rotated in rapid succession 
past the point of vision. Something 
of an illusion of motion was obtained. 
Photography had come to serve the 
Zoetrope, but in a motion picture sense 
it was yet too slow. It did not record 
motion with any greater facility than 
the artist of brush and pencil. The 
next tiny step came from the labors of 
Henry Renno Heyl of Philadelphia, ‘a 
Franklin Institute acquaintance of 
Sellers. Heyl applied similarly posed 
pictures, six successive attitudes of the 
waltz, pictured on glass plates, to a 
projecting Zoetrope built somewhat 
after the idea of Uchatius, with various 
improvements. February 5, 1870, this 
device, known as the Phasmatrope, was 


presented at an entertainment at St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church in Philadel- 
phia. In this device the labors of 
Plateau, Stampfer, Uchatius and Da- 
guerre were engrafted and brought to 
fruition. The motion picture had been 
attained, complete in every respect 
save for the instrument ofrecord. The 
camera had yet to acquire the ability 
to make the basic record negatives at 
the speed of the living event. Again 
there had to be a delay until the evolu- 
tion of tools should complete the tech- 
nological equipment. 

Out in California, remote and with 
no connecticn or contact with these and 
similar experimental affairs in the East 
and in Europe, the next evolutionary 
step was to appear. Leland Stanford, 
rail magnate, politician and sportsman, 
got into an argument in the middle 
°70’s with James R. Keene over matters 
concerning the gait of a race horse and 
eventually a bet was made over the 
question of whether or not a horse lifted 
all four feet off the ground at any point 
in its stride. Stanford wanted ocular 
evidence to support his contention. He 
employed one Eadweard Muybridge, 
an Englishman who had attained some 
local fame as a photographer. Muy- 
bridge was sent to Sacramento to set 
about making pictures which should 
catch Stanford’s fast horses in all the 
phases of their gaits. Muybridge 
failed. The camera equipment was 
entirely unequal to the speed require- 
ments. 

Stanford grew impatient and turned 
the problem over to the engineering 
department of the Central Pacific 
railway. It was solved by John DÐ. 
Isaacs, a young engineer from the 
University of Virginia, who built the 
chronophotographic apparatus which 
recorded the horse in motion by the 
successive exposure of a battery of 
twelve cameras electrically controlled. 
Through a curious chain of events 


@ . 
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Muybridge eventually enjoyed all of 
the glory and fame growing out of the 
invention, while Isaacs, rather uncon- 
cerned about this incidental task, went 
on with his railroading and rose to be 
the chief engineer of the Southern 
Pacific and the Harriman system. 


REAL MOTION PICTURES 


The pictures were made to Stanford’s 
satisfaction and victory intheargument. 
He showed them to friends everywhere. 
In Paris Jean Louis Meissorier, an 
artist famed for his animal paintings, 
was in controversy with the Azademy 
over animal postures. He heard of the 
Stanford pictures and seized upon them 
to support his case. For the con- 
founding of his adversaries he arranged 
a showing of the pictures on a project- 
ing zoetropic machine somewhat after 
the design of the Heyl machine. This 
was the first application of true photo- 
graphic records of motion to a zoe- 
tropic device. At last the true motion 
picture had arrived. The date was 
about 1880. 

But the device, which Muybridge in 
his sudden accession to importance 
christened with the terrific name of the 
Zoopraxinographoscope, was of closely 
limited application. It could only 
portray the motion recorded by a series 
of cameras, say twelve plates, which 
could cover scarcely more than the 
action of a major fraction of a 3econd. 
Also the projection device was beset 
with many faults, inherent in the nature 
of glass plates and the inertia of heavy 
parts in movement. Studies of animal 
locomotion pictures by Mauybridge 
made a sensation in the world of paint- 
ing and sculpture of his day, but there 
was no real progress toward the motion 
picture. It was not directly contem- 
plated, and Muybridge and those 
associated with him were concerned 
only with problems of the ana_ysis of 
motion, not its synthesis. 


Epricon’s Pexp-SHow 


After Thomas Edison had completed 
his phonograph and began to explore 
its capacities, he grew ambitious to 
complete its record of events. He 
arrived in 1887 at the notion of making 
a machine which should be an accessory 
to the phonograph and record for the 
eye as the phonograph did for the ear. 
He was aware of previous attainments 
in motion photography and cast them 
and all of their precedents aside. His 


first effort at a motion picture machine 


was & phonograph cylinder device on 
which the pictures were recorded in 
tiny circular images laid down in spiral 
courses, like the sound record. He 
abandoned this method because of 
problems of magnification. He then 
conceived that a method must be found 
for feeding the pictures into the camera 
on a belt or tape. Experimental films 
made by drying collodion varnish on 
glass, stripped off in sheets, were made. 
This material vasfragile and inadequate 
but it sufficec to indicate the value of 
the principle. Various products were 
tried. In Azgust of 1889, George 
Eastman, seeking a similiar material for 
the purposes of “roller photography ” 
upon which the success of his kodak 
depended, began the manufacture of a 
photographic material with a flexible 
nitro-cellulose base. Edison sought 
a sample of this and found it the solu- 
tion of his difficulties. By October 
6, 1889, hard_y two months later, the 
first model of the Edison Kinetoscope, 
the parent machine of the modern 
motion picture art, was demonstrated 
at the Edison laboratories in West 
Orange. It was a peep-show, a little 
black box into which one spectator at a 
time could reer at a running film, 
magnified by a lens and illuminated by 
an electric light behind. The machine 
had a total capacity of about fifty feet 
of film. The film was approximately 
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one inch in width and presented sixteen 
frames, or separate images, per foot, 
running at the rate of about forty-eight 
images a second, or three times the 
modern rate of film movement. The 
Edison standard size, which was deter- 
mined in 1888, before the film became 
available, became and remains the 
world standard to-day. The length, 
fifty feet or less, was predetermined by 
the fact that the raw material, the 
photographic film, was supplied by 
George Eastman in that length, which 
was governed by the dimensions of the 
tables upon which the film solutions 
were poured in the process of manufac- 
ture. For the time being fifty feet, or 
about a quarter of a minute of film 
time, was ample for the purposes of 
the camera and peep-show. 

Edison’s first tentative efforts at 
projection of the picture on a screen 
had not attained a very satisfactory 
result and he was not markedly inter- 
ested in the attempt. The peep-show 
picture did render a fairly satisfactory 
presentation of motion. It was fin- 
ished and pushed away in a corner, 
not an affair of any large importance 
in Edison’s mind just then. 

The motion picture had gone as far 
as it could go until the impetus of 
commerce and service of the public 
should come to put exploitation be- 
hind it. The peep-show Kinetoscope 
waited there for opportunity. 


LETTING THE PUBLIC IN 


Thomas R. Lombard, connected with 
the North American Phonograph Com- 
pany and its merchandising campaigns, 
chanced upon the Kinetoscope on a 
visit to West Orange, and won from 
Edison a reluctant agreement to let it 
be commercially introduced to the 
public. The opening of the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago was at 
hand and the plan was to startle the 
world with the living picture there. 


But Edison did not get around to the 
production of the machines in time, so 
the first film show in the world was at 
the Kinetoscope Parlor at 11565 Broad- 
way, in New York, opening April 14, 
1894. The method of presentation 
followed closely upon that of the 
phonograph, which was presenting slot 
machine entertainment in song hits in 
arcades and improvised store room 
exhibitions called phonograph parlors. 
Machines and films were sold outright 
by the Kinetoscope Company, con- 
ducted by Norman C. Raff and Frank 
R. Gammon, friends and associates of 
Lombard. 

The Kinetoscope subjects were bits 
of variety show acts, the feats of acro- 
bats, dancers, trained animals and ‘the 
like. The Kinetograph, as the camera 
was called, was a heavy immobile 
mechanism, anchored to the Edison 
studio at West Orange. It could 
picture only the action that might be 
brought within its narrow range. 

The Kinetoscope exhibitions had 
been in progress but a few weeks when 
Gray Latham, a drug salesman, and 
his brother Otway, both young men 
from Virginia, were showing the town 
to Enoch J. Rector, a schoolmate, in 
New York looking for business oppor- 
tunity. They were inspired to the 
notion of an amplified Kinetoscope 
with sufficient capacity to show a whole 
round of a prize fight. 

It is interesting to find thus the 
primitive instinct for combat making 
the first important contribution to the 
content of the motion picture. The 
project was eminently successful. The 
Lathams, with Rector and Samuel J. 
Tilden, Jr., formed the Kinetoscope 
Exhibition Company and obtained a 
specially made type of machine from 
Edison, reaching a capacity of 150 feet 
of film. They produced a fight picture 
enacted before the camera by two 
lesser lights of the prize ring, in six 
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rounds. Six machines were used to 
show the films, a round to a peep-show. 
The project was successful and led to a 
more ambitious effort in a picture of a 
fight between James Corbett and Peter 
Courtenay. Corbett.was placed under 
an exclusive picture contract, which 
may be termed the first star contract 
in film history. 

Errorts at Prosecror MACHINES 

But the peep-show machines could 
entertain only one patron at a time and 
the Lathams wereimpatient. They had 
a vision of coupling the Kinetoscope 
with the magic lantern to cast the pic- 
tures on a wall and thereby earn ad- 
mission price from a whole audience 
at one run of the films. They appealed 
to their sedate old father, Professor 
Woodville Latham, a chemist and en- 
gineer, a teacher of science, and in the 
days of the Civil War the ordinance 
officer in charge of the great Con- 
federate arsenal at Columbus, Georgia. 
Major Latham inspected the machines 
casually and averred that the problem 
of projection could be solved. The 
Lathams equipped an experimental 
workshop where the father directed the 
efforts of the workmen, recruited by 
the sons, with subsequent complica- 
tions, from the Edison staff at West 
Orange. For a time William Kennedy 
Laurie Dickson, who had been Edison’s 
chief laboratory assistant in his motion 
picture labors, was associated with the 
Latham project. 

Sunday afternoon, April 21, 1895, 
Major Latham demonstrated a motion 
picture projection machine at his lab- 
oratory, 35 Frankfort Street, New 
York. On May 20, following, the 
Lathams opened a motion picture 
screen show to the public in a store 
room at 150 Broadway, displaying 
scenes from the Corbett-Courtenay 
fight. The machine was highly im- 
perfect in principle and performance, 
but it was a beginning. 


Edison was the while resisting the 
pressure brought on him by Norman C. 
Raff and Frank R. Gammon of the 
Kinetoscope Ccmpany, seeking a pro- 
jection machins. A profitable busi- 
ness was growing from the sale of he 
peep-show Kinetoscopes and Edison 
did not want to disturb it. 

Meanwhile many men in many wide- 
ly separated places had been infected 
with the idea of screen projection of the 
motion picture. The Edison Kineto- 
scope had been scattered over the world 
and showmen were demanding “life 
size living pictures.” 

In France Louis Lumiere, manufac- 
turer of photozraphic materials, dis- 
covered the Edison Kinetoscope and 
put himself at the screen problem, 
evolving the Lumiere Cinematograrhe, 
demonstrated in January of 1895 and 
exhibited to the public in Paris Decem- 
ber 28, 1895. In London Robert W. 
Paul, maker of scientific instruments, 
inspired by the Kinetoscope, built a 
projector late in 1895, exhibiting it in 
February 1896. 

The most important of all the pro- 
jection efforts was in progress in the 
workshop of Thomas Armat in Wesh- 
ington, D. C., where he was assisted for 
a time by C Francis Jenkins. In 
June of 1895, working with Edison 
films like the rest of the screen inven- 
tors, Armat arrived at the basic princi- 
ple of successful projection, an inter- 
mittent motion for the film, giving it a 
period of rest and illumination in excess 
of the period o? movement from frame 
to frame. In September he exhibited 
a fairly successful machine at the Cot- 
ton States Exposition at Atlanta. His 
machine came to the attention of Raff 
and Gammon, who after many negoti- 
ations arranged to put it on the market 
as the Vitascope, under Edison’s name. 
This peculiar expedient was a tribute to 
the trademark value of Edison. The 
previous projectors offered in the Unit- 
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ed States were unsatisfactory and the 
world was looking to Edison for a per- 
fected projector? The Vitascopes were 
manufactured at the Edison plant in 
West Orange. This machine went to 
the public in a showing at Koster & 
Bial’s Music Hall, in Herald Square, 
New York, the night of April 23, 1896, 
marking the real beginning of screen 
history for the United States. 

The Vitascope was offered to the 
amusement market on a state’s right 
or territorial basis. Foreign machines, 
most conspicuously the Cinemato- 
graphe, began to spread over the world 
market and to invade the United 
States. Various infringing domestic 
machines arose and the territorial 
purchasers of the Vitascope began to 
ignore their boundaries. Chaos 
threatened even before there was the 
beginning of a commercial foundation. 

William Kennedy Laurie Dickson, 
whose association with the Lathams 
had been shortlived, joined with H. N. 
Marvin, an electrical inventor, E. B. 
Koopman, a promoter, and Herman 
Cassler, a machinist, in the K. M. C. D. 
Syndicate from which came the Muto- 
scope, a peep-show machine using a 
cardwheel instead of film, and the 
American Biograph, a projection ma- 
chine using a wide film of about eight 
times the area of the Edison standard. 
The K. M. C. D. processes carefully 
avoided every specification of the 
Edison patents by as wide a margin of 
differentiation as possible. The Bio- 
graph was presented to the public at 
Hammerstein’s Music Hall in Broad- 
way, New York, in November, 1896. 
While technologically of no revolu- 
tionary importance, it was destined to 
shape the whole course of screen 
development. 


Tue Parents War 


In December of 1897 Edison set 
about a defense of his patents on the 


motion picture, machines and film, 
instituting a long series of suits for 
injunction. The new-born industry 
was then plunged into a series of legal 
wars which hampered the development 
of the industry for a decade. The 
American Mutoscope and Biograph 
Company, entrenched with skillful 
technicians, skillful lawyers and 
financed in downtown New York, was 
more successful in defensive and coun- 
ter offensive tactics than the other 
litigants. The patents war narrowed 
to a bitterly fought struggle between 
Edison and the Biograph. 


TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Meanwhile technical progress was 
being made by halting steps. Enoch 
Rector, having withdrawn from asso- 
ciations with the Lathams, who faded 
from view with the failure of their 
projects, pursued the prize fight picture 
project ambitiously. He contemplated 
recording a whole long ring battle for 
the screen. This led to a considerable 
extension of the capacities of the cam- 
era, permitting the use of long films. 
The chief factor of invention was in the 
application of a loop-forming device 
to supply slack film to the intermittent 
motion of the camera, relieving the 
supply rollof strains which led to break- 
age. This device was known as the 
“Latham loop,” having originated, for 
camera purposes, in the Latham shop. 
The camera was now enabled to make 
motion records of unlimited length. 

Seeking to evade the general piracy 
of the motion picture business of the 
period, Rector built a camera of a new 
film standard, about one and a half 
inches wide, naming it the Veriscope. 
He was in possession of the Corbett 
contract, ecquired from the Latham 
concern. With the Veriscope, Rector 
pictured the world’s championship 
fight between James Corbett and 
Robert Fitzsimmons at Carson City, 
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Nevada, March 17, 1897, exposing the 
amazing total of 11,000 feet of film, 
producing by far the longest picture 
that had been made. 

The practises of the period are well 
indicated by the ingenious expedient 
of Sigmund Lubin of Philadelphia, a 
dealer in optical goods then venturing 
into motion pictures. Being unable 
for many obvious reasons to avail him- 
self of the Rector Veriscope pictures, 
Lubin using an “outlaw” camera pro- 
ceeded to employ two freight handlers 
to re-enact the fight, blow by blow and 
round by round, as reported in the 
newspapers. This was put on the 
market under the imposing title of: 


Tun GREAT 
CORBETT-FITZSIMMONS FIGHT 
(In Counterpart) 


It was the prize fight which gave the 
motion picture camera the ability to 
record events through a long period of 
action. 

Close on the heels of combat, ex- 
pressed in terms of the prize fight, 
came religious exploitation as a motion 
picture influence, tending to explore the 
capacity of the camera. 

W. B. Hurd, incidentally connected 
with the Lumiere interests, arrived 
from Europe in 1897, offering the right 
to photograph a version of the Passion 
Play enacted at the hamlet of Horitz. 
He negotiated with Rich G. Hola- 
man, of the Eden Musee in New York. 
The Eden Musee was the most impor- 
tant institution showing motion pic- 
tures. It was chiefly devoted to wax 
works and sundry awesome and per- 
plexing novelties. The proposition 
slipped away and was snapped up by 
the theatrical firm of Klaw & Erlanger, 
which outfitted a photographic expedi- 
tion to Horitz to record the Passion 
Play. Hollaman, piqued and not to 
be defeated, viewed the Horitz picture 
at its try-out showing in Philadelphia 


and hastened back to New York with a 
competitive project. Using a long 
abandoned play script*by Salmi Morse 
and a cast of Broadway actors, he 
produced a synthetic version of the 
Passion Play on the roof of the Grand 
Central Palace in New York, with 
painted backgrounds and stage prop- 
erties. The picture was offered as a 
record of the original and authentic 
Oberammergau Passion Play, until it 
was exposed a3 a stage fiction by the 
New York Herald, incidental to a press 
notice on the rival Horitz picture for 
Klaw & Erlanger. 

The Hollaman Passion Play picture 
was three ree:s in length. It was a 
precedent and departure in motion 
picture making in that it embodied an 
event staged and arranged in behalf 
of the camera. All previous pictures 
were mere records of events ordained 
and arranged for other purposes. Cre- 
ative art was coming into the motion 
picture. Several copies of the Holla- 
man Passion Play went into circulation 
in exhibitions in the principal cities of 
the East. But the picture had no 
immediate intluence upon film pro- 
duction. | 

Ina broad sense the camera remained 
for that day a mere instrument of rec- 
ord, covering events of current interest, 
street parades, bits of novelty and world 
wonders like Niagara Falls. The chief 
avenue of the pictures to the public 
was through the variety or vaudeville 
theatres. The motion picture machine, 
with films and operator, was booked 
as a turn or act. The standard 
unit of film production, the reel of 
about one thousand feet in length, was 
determined by the requirements o? the 
vaudeville bill. The pictures had to 
occupy about the average time of a 
turn, approximately twelve to fourteen 
minutes. The capacity of the projec- 
tors was built to meet the time require- 
ment. 
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The legal conflicts continued. The 
minor makers of pictures were more 
marked by theip fleetness of foot in the 
evasion of process servers than in any 
other ability. Production of picturés 
was entirely in the hands of camera- 
men, who were usually graduates of 
the experimental shops of the machine 
makers, or bicycle repairmen. Their 
tastes and standards were faithfully 
reflected in the product. 

The first faint whimper of censorship 
came from Atlantic City, when some 
unknown spectator protested to the 
police about the showing of a film of 
Dolorita’s Passion Dance in a peep- 
show Kinetoscope on the Boardwalk 
in 1895. The Passion Dance was an 
international favorite. Its flickering 
fifty feet depicted a hypogastric 
rhythm imported from Cairo for the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. 

The novelty of pictures that moved 
early began to wane and they were 
transplanted from the headline act to 
the end of the vaudeville bill as 
“chasers” to clear the theatre at 
the continuous performance houses. 
The coming of the Spanish-American 
war in 1898 gave the films, with their 
scenes of waving flags and marching 
heroes, a little flash of new interest. 

The pictures were, however, in a fair 
way to pass from the theatres when a 
new step in the art came to their rescue 
with a contribution of novelty, about 
1900. George Melies in France, a 
magician of the Theatre Robert Houdin, 
had adopted the motion picture for its 
possibilities in feats of mystification. 
He evolved many tricks of the camera, 
long since commonplaces of studio 
practise now, presenting pictures of 
fantastic imaginative character. The 
Melies magic pictures included two 
especially pretentious offerings, “‘@ul- 
liver’s Travels and A Trip to the Moon. 
Melies’ advertising points the element 
of advance registered in his product. 


It was his boast that he originated 
the idea of photographing artificially 
arranged scenes. Melies had many 
imitators and his films were ruthlessly 
pirated by all of the American picture- 
makers, by the simple process of put- 
ting an original film through a printing 
machine with negative stock producing 
a duplicate or contra-type negative 
from which unlimited copies could be 
made. This was a general practise in 
the early years of the motion picture 
when there was no copyright protec- 
tion and no legally recognized value 
attached to any picture by reason of 
its content. 


DISCOVERY oF THE Story PICTURE 


Once again the prize fight, serving 
the old primitive combat instinct, 
inspired the motion picture to a 
technical advance. The promoters of 
the Jeffries-Sharkey match at the 
Coney Island Athletic Club arranged 
with Biograph to endeavor the unprec- 
edented feat of making a motion 
picture at night under lights. The 
evening of November 3, 1899, with 
400 arc lamps over thering, the battle 
was recorded by the camera. It was 
a success and the motion picture art 
had proved its independence of the 
sun. ‘This was the last important con- 
tribution of the combat impulse to the 
screen art. Progress henceforward 
was to be measured by the camera’s 
quest of more complex thrills and sex. 

Biograph, following up its Coney 
Island experience, abandoned its roof- 
top daylight studio in 1906 and estab- 
lished a plant illuminated with Cooper- 
Hewitt mercury vapor tubes. Other 
producers soon followed. To-day all 
important production is under lights in 
studios independent of skies or weather. 

The next significant departure in 
film production arrived in part by 
accident and in part by accretion of 
experience. Edwin S. Porter, a 
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cameraman employed at the Edison 
studios, had long observed the 
audience value of thrill scenes, more 
especially fire engine runs, rescues and 
the like. He hit on the notion of thread- 
ing a collection of such scenes together 
on the thread of a story, solely that he 
might have a new excuse for again 
picturing thetime-tried and test-proven 
screen materials. His picture, The 
Life of an American Fireman, was the 
first serious and extensive effort at 
narration of a story of realism in the 
films. The plot was perfect. It pre- 
sented a sleeping fire chief, dreaming of 
home, wife and the baby, awakened by 
a midnight alarm and racing to the fire 
arriving in the inevitable nick of time 
to rescue his own child. The picture 
was a marked success. 

Porter decided to try again, proceed- 
ing by the same method of synthesis. 
Next to the fire apparatus the best 
known screen thrill had been pictures 
of fast trains, with their engines shoot- 
ing by close-up. ‘Therefore he would 
make a train story. The Great Train 
Robbery, produced in the autumn of 
1908, set the motion picture world 
afire. It was for its day and in rela- 
tion to its opportunity the greatest 
sensation that the screen has seen. It 
was one whole reel in length. The 
“story picture” had been discovered. 
Showmen took to the road and traveled 
The Great Train Robbery from city to 
city and deep into the hinterlands. 
Many hundreds of copies of it were 
sold by Edison, and manv hundreds of 
others by the film “duping” pirates. 

Porter and the other picture-makers 
plunged into the making of “story 
pictures.” The camera had at last 
learned narration. It reached out for 
dime novel copy and the art of the 
photoplay was born. The Great Train 
Robbery was followed swiftly by The 
Great Bank Robbery, in the course of the 
production of which Porter found him- 


self under pistol fire in a New Jersey 
village street because the alarmed 
citizenry did not understand the busi- 
ness as make-believe for the camera. 
Biograph hastened to adopt the new 
production policy with a picture enti- 
tled Personal. The story involved the 
adventures of a “masher” who adver- 
tised in the personal column of The 
Herald his desire to meet a blonde at 
Grants Tomb. Most of the action 
was concerned in mob pursuit, thereby 
laying the foundation for the chase 
motif of picture-making. The next 
Biograph effort of importance was The 
Moonshiners, in which a terrific hand- 
to-hand fight was enacted by Wallace 
McCutcheon and Harold Vosburgh, 
discovering for the screen drama the 
large value of combat and broken 
furniture. ! 


REAL ESTATE VENTURES IN 
Movies 


As early as 1901-2 there had been 
tentative efforts at permanent motion 
picture exhibitions or “electric theg- 
tres,” but the slight and inconsequen- 
tial nature of the films did not well 
support such enterprises. With the 
coming of the “story picture” the 
screen had something to say. It was 
capable of maintaining sustained 
interest. 

In the autumn of 1905, John P. 
Harris of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
managing real estate properties for 
Harry Davis, found himself with an 
idle store room on hand, near Smithfield 
Street and Diamond'Alley. Having an 
excess of equipment available from the 
storage rooms of the Grand Opera 
House, a Davis property, he decided 
upon an experiment in picture exhibi- 
tion. With The Great Train Robbery 
as his entertainment, he opened a 
picture show in the store room, at a 
five-cent admission for the quarter- 
hour program. It was Thanksgiving 
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week. The little theatre proved tre- 
mendously profitable. It was the 
point of origiw for the wave of nickel- 
odeon film theatres which now swept 
the country, rising by the hundreds in 
the next few months, in Chicago, New 
York, Cincinnati and like centers of 
concentrated population. Penny ar- 
cades, which had been devoted to pre- 
senting phonograph renditions of pop- 
ular songs, peep-show pictures and 
fortune-telling machines, were swiftly 
converted into screen theatres, and va- 
cant store rooms, with the additionof tin 
fronts and sets of undertakers’ chairs, 
became “Lyrics,” “Bijou Dreams,” 
“Fairylands,” and “Comiques.” Less 
than five hundred dollars in cash or 
credit made a film showman and equip- 
ped him. ‘The retail personnel of the 
new business was recruited from among 
the small tradesmen of the districts 
where the films found opportunity. 
This again was to prove a fact of far 
reaching influence on the motion pic- 
ture. From these minor tradesmen 
and arcade operators the process of 
selection was to give us the masters of 
the motion picture of to-day and from 
this beginning the motion picture’ was 
to take a cultural keynote which prom- 
ises to dominate it indefinitely, and 
probably forever. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE ON PICTURE 
CONCEPTS 


. Certain ethnic and social aspects of 
this situation at the birth of the screen 
theatre must be considered. Since 1885 
the United States had been import- 
ing cheap labor from the Mediterranean 
countries and the Slavic regions, in 
the upbuilding of the vast American 
industrial machine. The great con- 
centration of this foreign labor, in a 
polyglottic melting pot, was in the iron 
and coal region of Pennsylvania, center- 
ing in Pittsburgh. Too poor to import 
or support their varied national arts, 


theatres and literatures, and often too 
lowly in culture to enjoy these arts had 
they been available, these polyglottic 
aliens offered a ripe opportunity for 
the art of the motion picture with 
its simple, basic, direct and obvious 
narratives, embodying no linguistic 
difficulties and no problems of intel- 
lectualization. From this soil of 
opportunity the motion picture theatre 
sprang, and spread to like regions, 
into the foreign and labor quarters of 
the great industrial cities, before it 
began to extend more slowly into the 
more American hinterlands. 

The service of this audience, by the 
trial and error process, ordained for the 
motion picture its production policies 
for all the years ahead. These aliens 
came chasing rainbows and seeking the 
land of gold and promise. They came 
to see Indians and cowboys and all the 
excitements the steamship posters had 
proclaimed to them at the foreign 
emigration stations. The motion pic- 
ture set about delivering the desired 
goods. The motion picture could 
make their dreams come true with 
splendors, and thrills and excitements. 
The films were made for them, an 
American-born art nurtured on the 
tastes, codes and cultures of an 
imported labor population. 

Reposing in these facts of origin the 
reformers and critics of the motion 
picture may find their answer to the 
puzzles presented by the persistence of 
many questioned aspects of the motion 
picture industry. Here we may dis- 
cover how and why “continental 
standards” have infected all America, 
through films carrying amusement 
made for our industrial alien islands 
of population out into our own wide 
commonality. 

The prosperity of the film trade, 
growing out of the swiftly increased 
demand at the dawn of the nickelodeon 
era in 1905, forced the building of stu- 
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dios, the employment of directors and 
the construction of producing plants 
of larger capacity. The little roof top 
studios and the casual picture-making 
of itinerant cameramen no longer 
sufficed. Also commercial pressure 
tended to force some sort of a peace 
into the unending patent litigations. 


PEACE AND CONSOLIDATION 
MOVEMENT 


The Biograph concern had been 
strengthening its hand against Edison 
by the acquisition of the Latham 
patents and a control of Thomas Ar- 
mat’s projection machine patents. 
The battle grew sharper as the years 
went on and Biograph, although strate- 
gically in a strong position, had ex- 
hausted its financial resources in the 
wars by mid-summer 1907. The Em- 
pire Trust Company, holder of Bio- 
graph mortgage bonds, sent Jeremiah 
J. Kennedy, an industrial executive 
and efficiency engineer, to investigate, 
and, if need be, to liquidate. Kennedy 
decided to keep Biograph alive and 
fight the war to a finish. The end 
came with a peace on December 18, 
1908, whereupon with Biograph and 
Edison in equal positions of leadership, 
the Motion Picture Patents Company 
was formed, taking in all of the makers 
of motion pictures then active in the 
United States. It was in effect a cross- 
licensing system, a compromise for 
purposes of profit. There were ten 
producers. 

The exchanges or film libraries from 
which the pictures were rented to the 
theatres were put under a license sys- 
tem, and in turn theatres were licensed 
to use the patented projection machines 
—with licensed film only. George 
Kleine, of Chicago, the world’s largest 
film distributor of the period, was one 
of the more important factors in 
evolving this method of bringing the 
chaotic business under discipline. He 


personified the automatic control 
always exercised by business ex- 
pediency. : 

Quickly following the formation of 
the Patents Company, Kennedy en- 
gaged in a campaign for getting control 
of the distribution machinery, or the 
exchanges, of which there were about 
one hundred in the United States and 
Canada. Some fifty-eight of the major 
exchanges were purchased by the Gen- 
eral Film Company, largely with stock 
and notes to be met out of profits. 
The endeavor to buy the distributing 
machinery out with its own prospects 
was almost entirely successful. Ob- 
jectors to the method got their licenses 
cancelled and their film supply sus- 
pended. ‘Tremendous wastes in dis- 
tribution, duplications of selling effort, 
overlapping shipments and the like 
were eliminated, all to the profit of 
the General Film Company and its ally, 
the Patents Company. 


ACQUIRING Art TECHNIQUE 


The art of the photoplay in this 
period was acquiring a real technique, 
most notably under the leadership of 
David Wark Griffith, Kentuckian and 
actor, employed by Biograph and early 
promoted to directorship. Griffith 
brought a considerable stage experience 
to the motion picture and a flair for 
constructive experimentation uncom- 
mon to the actor type. Under Griffith 
the previously discovered or invented 
tricks of the camera, the close-up, the 
dissolve, the fade-out, the cut-back and 
such optical items, were fitted into the 
syntax of the screen and given a new 
importance as tools of the picture nar- 
rator. 

Stars were yet unknown. Although 
the motion picture had the precedents 
of the stage of centuries before it, the 
commercial value of the exploitation 
of personalities was not yet discovered. 
The most famous screen player of the 
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day, Florence Lawrence, was known to 
the rest of the motion picture world 
and its audiences only as “The Bio- 
graph Girl.” 

Under the Griffith régime, Mary 
Pickford, then a girl of sixteen, joined 
the Biograph organization as a player 
in 1909, laden with her juvenile expe- 
rience in road show melodramas, and 
became an important contributor to 
the motion picture both in terms of 
personality and picture material. 


SECOND PATENTS WAR 


There were early uprisings against 
the iron handed control of the Patents 
Company and the aggressions of its 
General Film Company. The anti- 
trust exchangemen soon became openly 
“independent” and at war. Their 
exchanges created a demand for inde- 
pendently produced films and large 
imports of foreign pictures. A new 
race of “independent” picture-makers 
arose and a new patents war began. 

An early leadership among the 
Independents centered around Carl 
Laemmle, a haberdasher from Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, who had entered as a nickel- 
odeon proprietor in Milwaukee Avenue 
in Chicago’s dense West Side, extend- 
ing his interests into a system of film 
exchanges covering many cities. dohn 
R. Freuler, a Milwaukee real estate 
operator, controlling another extensive 
exchange system also “went Inde- 
pendent.” William Fox, a New York 
cloth sponger with a typical history of 
progressions from arcade to theatre to 
exchange, entrenched in New York 
with important legal and political con- 
nections, including Tim Sullivan of 
Tammany Hall, fought a court war 
with the trust and compelled film 
supply under injunction, while the 
others went seeking “Independent” 
sources, 

Laemmle engaged in film production 
with the Independent Motion Picture 


Company, with the famous trademark 
of the “Imp,” and raided Biograph for 
Florence Lawrence, that he might 
advertise that “The Biograph Girl is 
an Imp now!” 

The star system, the exploitation of 
personality, began thus. Names be- 
gan to appear on the screen, as weapons 
in the trade war. Names became 
trade-marks, the only trade-marks 
that have ever had a value in the film 
industry. 

The Independents gathered for 
mutual protection for a few months 
under the loose federation of the 
Motion Picture Sales Company, their 
combination against the trust. The 
throat cutting and internecine strife 
in the Sales company started at once. 
Early in 1912 it was disrupted and 
John R. Freuler, with Harry E. 
Aitken, an associate, formed the 
Mutual Film Corporation, taking in 
a considerable number of Independ- 
ent exchanges. Soon thereafter 
Laemmle and his interests formed 
the Universal Film Manufacturing 
Company, linked with a system of 
allied exchanges later acquired by the 
corporation. 


VICTORY FOR THE INDEPENDENTS 


This put two major groups of Inde- 
pendents in the exploitation field 
against the Patents Company combine 
and from thence forward the history 
of the motion picture became largely a 
commercial story. Injunction fights 
continued, often threatening to extin- 
guish the Independents, but never 
suppressing their persistent activity. 
The application of the license system 
to the theatres of the retail machine 
at its maximum covered about sixty 
per cent of the houses. Ultimately 
the Independents triumphed with an 
anti-trust decision against the Motion 
Picture Patents Company and the Gen- 
eral Film Company, but the real Inde- 
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pendent victory was won years earlier 
in the practical field of commercial fact. 
The picture-makers of the Patents 
Company group, filled with a false 
sense of security in possession of what 
they thought was a monopoly of tech- 
nique, and fattenmg on tremendous 
profits, failed to develop their product. 
The Independents, battling for exist- 
ence, carried the photoplay forward 
to new standards of attainment and by 
a better service to the public took the 
business. 

The advance opened up by Mutual 
and Universal was followed by a 
rapidly increasing array of Independent 
picture-makers and distributors and 
adventurers on the fringe of the field. 
The standard unit of service to the 
theatres was a program, made up of a 
selection of a given number of reels a 
week, divided by the days of the 
change of program, usually a daily 
change. The program averaged about 
four reels a day for seven days, or 
twenty-eight reels a week. The sole 
standard of value was the age of the 
film, regardless of quality or content. 
No picture sold on its individual merits. 
The individual producers who contrib- 
uted to the distributing companies’ 
programs had no special incentive to 
effort at betterment of their wares. 


ENTER THE CENSOR 


Along with the rise of the photoplay 
and the theatre came the issues of 
censorship. Murmurings of objec- 
tion began as early ás 1896 over Dolo- 
rita’s Passion Dance and the May 
Irwin-John C. Rice Kiss, a photo- 
graphic excerpt from a Broadway play 
entitled the Widew Jones. In 1907 
the Chicago Tribune launched an edi- 
torial denouncement of the “‘five-cent 
theatres” and the films. In Novem- 
ber of that year a Chicago ordinance 
placed the films under police super- 
vision and from that date a municipal 


censorship has obtained in Chicago. 
Scenes showing the use of revolvers 
have been barred frem the screen in 
Chicago for about twenty years. In 
consequence Chicago banditti have 
taken to the machine gun and light 
artillery. In New York the Children’s 
Society instituted a regulative move- 
ment by the prosecution of an exhibitor 
for showing pictures of “The Great 
Thaw Trial” to minors. In 1908, the 
year following, a real storm broke 
and the movie theatres were shut 
down abruptly pending inquiry under 
Mayor McClellan. The theatres were 
re-opened after a battle, in which the 
People’s Institute of New York nter- 
vened in behalf of the screen. Inci- 
dental to this contact the People’s 
Institute, with the special encourage- 
ment of the Motion Picture Patents 
Company group, formed the National 
Board of Censorship, an extra-legal 
body of impartial censors who passed 
on the pictures. ‘This acted as a foil 
against the many local agitations and 
contributed not a little to the better- 
ment of the pictures. The National 
Board of Censorship continues in 
operation to-day, with its name 
modified to the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, to avoid 
further promulgation of the idea 
embodied in the word censorship. 
Censorship and its effect upon the 
motion picture art and industry as a 
whole has been of much less importance 
than would appear from a superficial 
consideration of the spectacular activ- 
ities of the exponents of the censorship 
movements, or the loud proclamations 
and protestations of the picture-makers. 
The effects of censorship are scarcely 
discernible on the screen in the product 
itself. Sectionally various municipal 
and state censorships have exercised 
some influence, usually destructive in 
character from the point of view of both 
the picture-makers and the public. 
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Censor-editing of motion pictures usual- 
ly fails of its purpose by the elimination 
of the film’s reagon for existence, if any. 
In the realm of ideas and emotions, 
censorship has proven much less effec- 
tive even than endeavors at the en- 
forcement of the prohibitory law 
concerning alcohol, 

The leadership in the censorship 
movement nationally early fell to the 
late Reverend Wilbur Fisk Crafts, a 
minister successively Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist and Presbyterian, super- 
intendent of the International Reform 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., who advo- 
cated a national censorship law, result- 
ing in congressional committee hear- 
ings as early as 1915. The Reverend 
William Sheafe Chase, Canon of Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, also became early 
interested in the censorship movement, 
following up a sequence of like reform 
movements including the war on race 
track gambling in New York. Canon 
Chase continues down to date the cen- 
sorship movement, which is now incor- 
porated into the Federal Motion Picture 
Council in Americas. A number of the 
bookmakers driven from the race tracks 
by Canon Chase’s anti-gambling cru- 
sade in 1908 engaged in the making of 
motion pictures, with the result that he 
is still in pursuit of their heirs, succes- 
sors and assigns. ‘The chase will never 
end. 

The Reverend Mr. Crafts, by a 
pronouncement of 1920, sought to 
launch a drive to “‘rescue the motion 
. pictures from the hands of the Devil 
and 500 un-Christian Jews,” openly 
stated in press dispatches issued from 
the National Reform Bureau. This 
note has been sounded in subsequent 
censorship literature issued by Canon 
Chase. 


Way Jewise DOMINATION 


To the impartial observer it would 
appear that Jewish domination of the 


motion picture industry is an incident 
of the inevitable rise of naturally select- 
ed leaders for the new industry from 
among the pioneersof itsretail machine. 
It chanced that in the densely populat- 
ed foreign and labor quarters of the 
industrial cities where`the photoplay 
theatre emerged, the minor tradesmen 
and shop keepers were Jews. These 
men took on the new wares of the 
screen and its new opportunities, serv- 
ing the same people. And being in 
touch with the motion picture’s public, 
m effect that public’s purchasing agent 
for entertainment, they learned the 
business through their customers. In 
terms of the uppermost strata of con- 
trol, the motion picture industry in the 
United States is now about ninety per 
cent Jewish. It may be pointed out 
in passing, however, that the largest 
single racial representation in the indus- 
try 1s among the Greeks, of whom there 
were about 1400 engaged in theatre 
operation in 1920. The motion picture 
of the United States is international 
merchandise, dominating the world 
market, and it is under the control of 
the most effective race of born inter- 
nationalists. 

The Mutual and Universal concerns, 
which represented the chief opposition 
to the Patents Company group, com- 
mitted themselves to an almost iden- 
tical policy of program film production 
and merchandising. Motion pictures 
began to strain at their limitations, and, 
as story-telling technique improved, 
two- and three-reel pictures began to 
creep into the programs, tentatively 
breaking over the arbitrary one-reel 
limit of the trade unit. 

In 1912 Adolph Zukor, a furrier who 
had stepped into the phonograph and 
peep-show arcade business in 1903, 
rising as an exhibitor with the coming 
of the screen theatre, imported a four- 
reel picture entitled Queen Elizabeth, 
produced in France with Sarah Bern- 
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hardt in the title rôle. Zukor had the 
optimism to hope that a motion picture 
might be made grandiose enough to 
constitute an entire evening’s entertain- 
ment in competition with the speaking 


For a short period Zukor operated 
under the license of the Patents Com- 
pany, showing his picture in legitimate 
theatres. Shortly the displeasure and 
opposition of members of the Patents 
Company group of manufacturers made 
it inexpedient for the executive heads 
of the concern to issue further licenses 
to Zukor, whom they secretly wanted 
to encourage to spur their own film 
makers. Nine of the trust’s ten mem- 
ber studio concerns were Gentile, and 
there was an unrecorded but freely 
expressed determination to mhintain a 
Gentile control of the industry. In 
consequence enterprises with Jewish 
personnel and control were forced into 
high pressure initiative in order to 
achieve a foothold in the industry. 
The picture-makers of the trust, with 
a false sense of monopoly protection, 
leaned back and smiled with the as- 
sertion, “We have the know-how!” 
The fighting Independents however 
knew the customers, and they rapidly 
acquired players, cameramen and 
directors away from the licensed 
studios, bringing the “know-how” 
with them. 


GRIFFITH AND THE “ FRATURE 
Picture ” 


Carl Laemmle of Universal followed 
up his success with Florence Lawrence 
by hiring away Mary Pickford, who 
had risen to fame with the same con- 
cern, Biograph. Numerous other play- 
ers and directors were similarly de- 
tached. Edwin S. Porter of Edison’s 
staff, maker of The Great Train Rob- 
bery, went to the Independents. Zu- 
kor bid for D. W. Griffith, who refused 


a salary of $50,000 a year to go to 


Famous Players, Zukor’s new concern. 
But the impact of the offer jarred 
Griffith loose and October $1, 1913, he 
entered into the service of the Mutual 
Film Corporation, with an agreement 
by which he could also produce some 
big pictures on his own account. 

Meanwhile George Kleine, the Chi- 
cago distributor, member of the Pat- 
ents group, imported the imposing 
Italian spectacle production of Quo 
Vadis, in nine reels, and achieved a box 
office sensation, playing legitimate 
theatres. 

Griffith’s answer to these challenges, 
by the imported Queen Elizabeth and 
Quo Vadis, was the production of 
The Clansman, later re-titled The 
Birth of a Nation, the screen rendition 
of Thomas Dixon’s novel of the 
Reconstruction period and the Ku- 
Klux Klan of thet day. Griffith’s 
enthusiasm for this story may perhaps 
have been based on the fact of his 
Kentucky birth, but it was sheer acci- 
dent which brought it to his hands in 
dramatic script form. The Birth of a 
Nation was an extraordinary box office 
success. It expressed the Griffith tech- 
nique of picture narration in fullest 
measure and without stint of scope or 
expense. Aside from its admitted in- 
trinsic merit, its larger success was 
insured by the widespread attacks upon 
it and the racial issues raised by its 
treatment of the negro. From Booker 
T. Washington to. Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard, men in 
high places raged against the picture 
and thereby called the attention of the 
intelligentsia to the existence of the 
screen art, the while adding to the fire 
of middle class and movie strata inter- 
est. The net result was a tremendous 
profit to the Griffith picture, an im- 
petus to the picture art and a vast 
widening of the picture audience. 

The “feature picture” as opposed to 
the program film service now began to 
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rise in importance and with it a new 
standard of motion picture theatre. 
The progranm pictures served nickel- 
odeons in their tiny converted store- 
rooms, but now a supernickelodeon 
was needed. The opening of the 
Strand Theatre on Broadway in New 
York, under the direction of Samuel 
L. Rothafel, April 11, 1914, marked 
the beginning of the new era of film 
presentation and the march of the 
motion picture toward a real domi- 
nance of the amusement world over the 
speaking stage. Rothafel had begun 
as a movie exhibitor in the little 
mining town of Forest City, Penn- 
sylvania, a few years before and 
developed an art of picture showing 
destined to lead the whole institution of 
the screen theatre into a new and 
higher status. The big screen theatre 
movement involved investments anew 
and put the solid, immobile assets of 
real estate and brick and mortar into 
the motion picture business, which had 
been before a transient affair of films 
and leaseholds. 

Meanwhile the World War spreading 
over Europe in 1914 ended all foreign 
development of the motion picture and 
left the evolution of the art and in- 
dustry entirely to America for years 
tocome. America with a big and war- 
prosperous public suffered little from 
the loss of its foreign film market, which 
had been scarcely one-fifth of its total 
at the highest point. 


STRUGGLE FoR PRODUCER LEADERSHIP 


The General Film and the Mutual, 
after meffectual efforts to get aboard 
the new feature film movement, faded 
from view and a horde of new produc- 
ing and distributing concerns arose. 
Each concern, seeking enough output 
to completely supply a line of theatre 
customers, a recrudescence of the old 
program idea, began an amazing line of 
competitive bidding for stars and direc- 


tors, driving the salary figures and 
allied elements of producing costs to 
new heights. 

Hundreds of entirely ineffectual and 
inadequately equipped concerns en- 
tered the market in a period of wildcat 
promotion, with much consequent loss 
to investors and damage to the repute 
of the business. There were endless 
mergers, consolidations and liquida- 
tions and sundry politely camouflaged 
bankruptcies. 

As the chaos of this period began to 
clear Adolph Zukor emerged domi- 
nant, with his Famous Players Film 
Company merged with the Jesse Lasky 
Feature Play Company and various 
minor concerns, absorbing also the 
Paramount Pictures Corporation, the 
distribution concern which had taken 
his and the allied wares to the theatres. 
Control of the industry has gone 
successively from the inventors of the 
Edison era, to the film makers of the 
Patents Company period, and now to 
the distributors. Zukor, an exhibitor, 
had become in turn, producer and dis- 
tributor. Now he sought something 
akin to a monopoly of motion picture 
talent and gathered into the service of 
his concern, in the years of 1917-8, 
about sixty per cent or more of all the 
star value in the world. 

Rising against this, under the leader- 
ship of Thomas Tally of Los Angeles, 
an exhibitor, and J. D. Williams, of 
early picture experience in the United 
States and Australia, the First National 
Exhibitor’s Circuit was formed, to deal 
with the stars direct in behalf of the 
screen, eliminating the producer-dis- 
tributors. The step was aimed directly 
at Zukor’s control. First National 
sought and got many of the major 
stars, including Charles Chaplin and 
Mary Pickford. A new war was on. 
Zukor was driven now back to exhibi- 
tion again to msure an outlet for his 
product in the key city centers, the 
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pace-making theatres of the trade. 
Famous Players-Lasky engaged in the 
acquisition of theatre control and the 
exhibition of pictures. 
' Meanwhile, Marcus Loew, with 
large theatre interests to protect, and 
threatened with being caught in the 
cross fire of the wars, acquired 
control of Metro Pictures Corporation, 
then in a declining condition, with,a 
view toward rehabilitating it to pro- 
duce pictures for his screens. By 
lucky coincidence, at this juncture a 
war picture, The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, from V. Blasco Ibanez’s 
novel, then in production, proved an 
unexpected and sensational success, 
vastly enhancing the value and pres- 
tige of Metro. Presently Loew ab- 
sorbed into Metro the Goldwyn con- 
cern, another producer of grandiose 
pretensions and uncertain destiny. 
But meanwhile the major screen 
artists, Pickford, Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks and D. W. Griffith, escaped 
from control and launched into another 
“independent” line of production in 
United Artists Corporation, which 
underwent various changes and pres- 
ently fell into the administrative 
control of Joseph Schenck, an early 
associate of Zukor and Loew and con- 
tinuing one of their close familiars. 


Wira tae Herr or Wuar Hays 


Externally the motion picture 
through this formative period began 
to acquire a deal of public ill-will by its 
blundering maladministration of pub- 
lic relations. Many motion picture 
scandals involving persons of high and 
low degree in the films broke into the 
public prints, with tales of gambling, 
brothel parties, drug addiction, a mur- 
der mystery and some that were not 
mysteries. The existing trade organi- 
zation, the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry, was without 


authority within the industry and with-, 


? 


‘out standing with the public. 


But. 
the films were looking for a Moses to 
lead them out of the wilderness of woes. 
After consideration of various impor- 
tant names, including Herbert Hoover 
and Hiram Johnson, the film magnates 
turned to Will Hays, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, with the laurels of the Harding 
campaign still fresh on his brow, to 
lift the movies from their Slough of 
Despond. Hays was to be their Judge 
Landis, rescuing the movies from the 
consequences of their indiscretions in 
the same manner as the Judge had 
helped baseball shake off the odium of 
the bribery scandals. Hays accepted 
the post and became the head of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., the only 
effective trade association in the history 
of the industry. 

“The Hays office” has been and con- 
tinues the author of many internal re- 
forms within the industry, among which 
betterment of the apparent morals of 
the movies and their publicity is of the 
least importance. Uniform contracts, 
arbitration of trade differences and 
elimination of thousands of petty lit- 
igations, international screen diplo- 
macies of vast commercial importance 
to the United States, and a general 
soothing of the legislative agitators are 
among the fruits of Hays’ labors. 

The tendency toward consolidations 
and elimination of weaker concerns 
continues, and with it a tremendous 
growth of the chain theatre movement, 
which was given important impetus by 
the First National combine and the 
Famous Players-Lasky counter move- 
ment. Every important producer-dis- 
tributor combination is seeking to 
extend theatre controls and the invest- 
ment of the motion picture in the 
theatre plant is climbing to new high 
totals. The exhibitor, the retailer 
chains, are eventually to control the 
production-distribution machinery, but 
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in the process the masters of produc- 
’ tion-distribution are taking control of 
exhibition. » 
POSSIBILITIES FOR WORLD 
MARKET 


Every month which passes shows the 
unfolding of new foreign opportunity 
and development of a world market for 
pictures beyond any previous calcula- 
tion. American concerns, notably Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky, are highly inter- 
national in character with extending 
controls in exhibition and production 
in the major European countries, more 
especially Great Britain and Germany. 
While in prewar days the foreign market 
was at best only one-fifth of the world 
value of a motion picture, recent 
exploitations have realized as much as 
forty per cent of total earnings abroad. 
The feature picture was evolved and 
rose with the world in a state of war. 
The world market for films is just now 
in the process of being revealed. 

The motion picture industry of the 
world, in all practical considerations, 
is to be found in the control of about 
four men; Adolph Zukor of Famous 
Players-Lasky, Marcus Loew of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, William Fox of Fox 
Pictures Corporation and allied enter- 
prises, and Carl Laemmle of Universal 
Pictures Corporation. 


Tse Screen AUDIENCE 


The motion picture institution is 
primarily an industry. Its develop- 
ment as an art has been and will con- 
tinue to depend on occasion, accidental 
and incidental experimental endeavors 
without important encouragement from 


. the major interests which are operating 


a dividend machine. The plain truth 
is that the art of the motion picture to- 
day has reached the ceiling of popular 
understanding, and further elaboration 
and refinement as a medium of expres- 
sion cannot increase the screen audience 
in any proportion commensurate with 
the increased investment. 

The production of pictures for the 
cognoscenti, the literati and the illu- 
minati, cannot be profitable in terms 
comparable with the pictures for the 
masses. The best pictures of to-day, 
measured by the intelligence of their 
appeal, are not commercially attrac- 
tive. Pictures for the intelligentsia, in 
any considerable number, are not likely 
to be seen for a generation or more, 
when perhaps competitive conditions 
and a wider dissemination of technique 
may make the service of minority 


' audiences interesting to investors. The 


American motion picture audience of 
to-day is estimated, with probably a 
reasonable accuracy, at about 35,000,- 
000 persons. The maximum reading 
audience for works of moderate intel- 
ligence in the medium of the printed 
word is estimated by publishers at a 
maximum of 6,000,000. ‘Those figures, 
no matter what their possible percent- 
age of error, denote simultaneously 
the audience limitation on the screen as 
an art and the opportunity for the 
screen as an industry. 

Thomas Edison invested $24,000 in 
the process of inventing the motion 
picture. In 1926 the American motion 
picture investment was estimated at 
$1,500,000,000. 


The Structure of the Motion Picture Industry 


By WILLIAM A, JOHNSTON 
Editor of Motion Picture News 


HE least understood fact about 

the motion picture business is, 
strangely enough, the large and basic 
one that it is an industrial machine. 
From manufacturer to consumer it 
functions exactly like the industries of 
automobiles, clothing, food products or 
of any manufactured product. The 
machine works with regular economic 
rules and under economic laws. 

Most people who, for some reason or 
another, want to “reform” motion 
pictures, proceed with a conception of 
the motion picture itself as a great, 
modern-day agent of education and 
culture. That is perfectly true. But 
in order to put a screen picture to-day 
before the world public that picture 
must be created out of raw product, 
wholesaled to a retailer, and sold by 
him to the public. From beginning to 
end it must be, of course, a commer- 
cially profitable transaction. 

So we will consider the motion 
picture industry here as an economic 
machine, its size and structure. 

The trade of the motion picture is 
world wide. The American industry is 
built upon a world market. In this 
respect it is somewhat unique among 
American industries. From its very 
inception its export trade has been a 
foremost consideration. We shall dis- 
cuss the foreign field later in this 
article. 

The American industry consists of 
three economic divisions: 


(1) The producer—or manufac- 
turer . 

(2) The distributor—or whole- 
saler 

(3) The exhibitor—or retailer 


First a few fiscal statistics and then 
we will proceed to a discussion of each 
of these industrial divisions. 


Some Fiscat FACTS 


The total investment in the Ameri- 
can industry is approximately a billion 
and a half dollars. Of this amount the 
Investment in 15,000 theatres is about 
a billion and a quarter; in studios and 
distribution offices about two hundred 
and fifty millions. 

To-day, upwarcs of 7,000,000 per- 
sons attend daily the motion picture 
theatres of the United States. This 
would indicate an appeal to at least 
fifty per cent of the population. With 
many families the expenditure for 
motion pictures is a considerable, if 
unknown, part of the yearly budget. 
The fact is that the motion picture has 
become quite gererally a necessity, 
though paid for somewhat loosely, like 
a luxury. 

The average price of picture-theatre 
admissions is around twenty-eight 
cents. In the larger cities it will aver- 
age about thirty-five cents. We can 
figure, then, on a daily box-office intake 
in this country of 82,000,000. Taking 
into consideration those states and lo- 
calities where theatres are closed on 
Sundays, we can figure a yearly total 
for the picture-theatre box office of 
approximately $6£0,000,000. This is 
for the United States and Canada only. 
The total daily receipts of motion 
picture theatres throughout the world 
exceed a billion dollars a year. ‘The 
American producer supplies at least 
eighty-five per cent of the pictures 
shown in the theatres of all foreign 
countries.. 
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PRODUCTION 


The center ef production to-day is 
Hollywood, California—and has been 
for .a number of years. Sunlight and 
scenery attracted here the pioneer 
producers. These advantages are not 
such pronounced factors to-day. Flor- 
ida, for example, has both. But the 
production industry has become settled 
in California and around it have been 
established studio supplies of all kinds, 
labor, facilities and, of course, the 
important element of professional tal- 
ent. A small army of extras exists, 
and another of “types,” well organ- 
ized, card-indexed and immediately 
available. From these ranks new and 
promising players are constantly being 
recruited, a very important consider- 
ation in picture production for two 
reasons: first, that the public is hungry 
for new and vivid personalities, and 
second, because a limited supply of 
featured players makes salaries rise to 
a point at which production profits are 
jeopardized. 

The cost of the average picture 
(feature) is divided as follows, taking 
the production dollar as a basis: 


Actors’ salaries... .. . 80.25 
Directors, cameramen and assatanta:., .10 
Scenarios and stories..... A. Baie oe .10 
Sets (manufactured). . .19 

Studio overhead (including cutting, | B8- 
sembling and titling of film) ........ 20 
Costumes, gowns, etc........ aurora 08 

Locations (rent of ae and proper- 
ties and transportation). . .08 
Raw Oleson fools im penau DauN .05 
$1 00 


Stars’ salaries, it is evident, consti- 
tute a large part of the cost budget. 
Delays, therefore, in “shooting” the 
picture are expensive. Even a few 
weeks overtime may make a picture un- 
profitable. Hence, everything that 
contributes to the regular progress of 


sO many scenes per day is highly de- 
sirable. 

In these competitive days of high 
cost production, the secret of success 
would seem to be the careful blue- 
printing of the picture in advance of 
the “shooting,” or actual studio work 
where the heavy expenses begin. By 
blue-printing is meant the transference 
of the story to its details of picturiza- 
tion and the laying out on paper of the 
several hundred scenes, indoor and out- 
door, in an exact sequence of so many 
a day. 

A number of elements conspire to 
make production costly and hazardous: 
weather conditions (if there are outdoor 
scenes or“ locations”), illness of theprin- 
cipals, accidents, Inadequate studios, 
ete. Many visitors at Hollywood 
marvel at the extensive ground space of 
the large studio plants. Asa matter of 
fact, expensive as the land: is, it pays 
the large producing companies to have 
plenty of stage floor space so that there 
will be no delays while heavy payrolls 
are going on. 

The high salaries paid to stars and 
featured players have, for some time, 
created more or less of a public sensa- 
tion. Most people have simply won- 
dered or doubted; others of a more 
practical mind have arrived at the 
conclusion that a business so prodigal 
should be heavily taxed. 

The plain fact is that the price paid 
for a star’s name and services is a hard 
and fast result of the law of supply and 
demand. The price of radium is fixed 
in exactly the same way. 

The public wants the stars and will 
pay several million dollars, we will say 
roughly, at the box-office. This, the 
producer figures, will enable him to pay 
a high salary and still make a profit. 
Given a number of producers, compet- 
ing sharply and all figuring to the 
limit, just as contractors in all lines do, 
the salary goes up. The fact that it 
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reaches a figure unprecedented in the 
show world is simply due to the other 
fact that the volume of business which 
the motion picture does is also unprec- 
edented in entertainment annals. 
The famous stars to-day have even 
gone beyond the producer competition 
stage; which is also economic. They 
did some figuring, too; and decided to 
be their own producers. They are now 
in business for themselves. 

In the earlier days of feature pro- 
duction there were many producers. 
To-day the business is largely consoli- 
dated and the large, modern studio 
plant is a complex affair of many de- 
' partments and heavy current expense. 

The most recently built studio in 
Hollywood cost $2,000,000 and com- 
prises twenty-three buildings with over 
850,000 feet of floor space. In addi- 
tion are bungalows, sheds and minor 
buildings. A large administration 
building houses the production chiefs, 
the supervisors, directors, writers, busi- 
ness and casting offices. To the rear 
are the carpenter, metal and plaster 
shops, dressing rooms, property and 
wardrobe departments. Then the 
large stages themselves, and about 
them open spaces, with streets and a 
variety of structures for outdoor “loca- 
tions.” The streets are concrete 
paved. Forty-eight acres of land are 
utilized. 

The stages, measuring 240 by 135 
feet, are equipped with great overhead 
tramways, for handling the arc and 
mercury vapor lights; the floors are 
heavy enough to support trucks. 

The electrical plant has space for 
twelve huge generators. Twenty bil- 
lion candle-power is available, suffi- 
cient current to supply a city of 10,000 
population. 

Other buildings are: a large one, 
housing film cutting and projection 
rooms and camera vaults; a garage, 40 
by 100 feet in area; lumber sheds, saw 


and planing mills; a large incinerator; 
scene docks; a studio greenhouse 40 by 
100 feet. . 

In the building of the plant 150 car- . 
loads of lumber were used; also three 
carloads of steel sash, 50,000 square feet 
of glass, six miles of underground con- 
duit and twenty miles of lighting wire. 

With reference to running expenses 
I may refer to another studio where 
the budget runs around $400,000.00 
a week. 

The present >roduction régime may 
be judged by tae fact that one studio 
has under contract at high salaries the 
following creative staff: seventy-one 
writers, thirty-one directors and forty- 
nine stars and featured players. 

The product of the industry may be 
divided into two kinds: long and short 
subjects. 

Long subject3 comprise the so-called 
feature photoplays of five reels or more 
in length. Short subjects, limited to 
two reels, consist of comedies, news 
reels, cartoons, travelogues, and novel- 
ties of various kinds. Producers, for 
the most part, specialize in either of 
these two fields of work. 

Each year over 700 feature photo- 
plays are produced. The production 
cost varies all the way from five 
thousand to over a million dollars per 
picture. These are the extremes. So- 
called “‘western”’ dramas, consisting 
largely of out-door settings, cost gener- 
ally from $10,000 to $60,000. Pro- 
gram features in general cost from 
$60,000 to over $200,000. | 

The product:on side of the industry 
is quite similar, in an economic way, to 
stage production. Itis,in other words, 
the show business. But, as soon as 
positive prints of the motion picture 
show (the negative) are made and the 
films go into the cans, the business 
enters a regular industrial phase. And 
so we proceed to a consideration of 
distribution. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution has two functions: (1) 
physical distribution, involving ship- 
ping, clerical work, collections and the 
inspection and renovation of the film; 
and (2) selling and advertising, getting 
the contracts for groups of pictures and 
then playdates for the individual 
picture. Further, there are two 
methods of general distribution im 
vogue. The first, which is used by all 
the major concerns handling feature 
photodramas or short subjects or both, 
is conducted through branch offices, 
owned by each company and located at 
key points throughout the country. 
The second method is called “state 
rights.” Under this plan, the country 
is divided into specific territories in 
which individuals—‘‘buyers” as they 
are termed—have their own distribu- 
tion offices. They purchase rights to 
pictures for their local territories for a 
flat sum or on a percentage arrange- 
ment, from independent producers or 
distributors located m New York 
whose business it is to handle the sale of 
rights for the producer. 

National distribution by the major 
concerns comprehends a structure 
highly organized and functioning in 
more than thirty cities or strategic 
points: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Indian- 
apolis, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Atlanta, Charlotte, New 
Orleans, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Des Moines, Omaha, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Mimneapolis, Butte, 
Seattle, Portland, Oregon, with sub- 
offices in several other lesser towns. 

These offices are termed exchanges. 
They are the arteries of commerce of 
the film industry. From them the 
picture moves to the theatre on its way 
from studio and laboratory to the 
public; it comes back to them after 


exhibition, and takes up its journey 
again to other theatres, until the life of 
the picture is over at the end of two 
years. 

Physical distribution is a rather 
complicated affair, but its main out- 
lines are simple enough. The studio, 
having completed the picture, sends the 
negative to the laboratory, where 
positive prints are made, probably a 
hundred for each average production; 
two hundred or more for photoplays of 
outstanding excellence. The prints 
are shipped, under allotment and m- 
structions from distribution head- 
quarters in New York, to the com- 
pany’s various exchanges, where they 
are booked to the theatres. 

The administration of the exchange 
is under the direction of a branch 
manager, who, in turn, reports to his 
chief at the home office, the latter being 
known as general manager of distribu- 
tion or sales manager for the entire 
country. 

The prints go out to the first-run 
theatres for a stated number of exhibi- 
tion days arranged by contract; then 
travel to the second- third- and fourth- 
run houses. In direct charge of the 
handling of the film is the booker in the 
exchange, who must see that the print 
gets to the given theatre on time and 
in good condition, and that it gets back 
promptly so that it can take up the next 
stage of its journey. 

Transactions with very few excep- 
tions are cash. The theatre pays in 
advance, or meets ac. o. d. on the film 
when it is delivered and also pays ex- 
press or parcel post charges both ways. 
Thus the national distributor is enabled 
to realize a comparatively quick turn- 
over on his product. 

The exchange also attends to film 
inspection and renovation; and in cases 
where the print wears out before its 
natural life ends, places a new print in 
circulation, thus permitting the thea- 
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tres to give the public satisfactory re- 
sults on the screen. 

Until late years, the attention paid 
to the condition of prints was extremely 
scant. But this evil is by way of being 
remedied, not only through more 
efficient work at the exchange, but by 
more care on the part of the theatre 
while the film is in its possession. 

But the physical side of the film is by 
no means the only concern of the ex- 
change, nor is it the most important. 
Greater emphasis is placed on the sell- 
ing of pictures to the theatres, though 
“selling” is really a misnomer; “rent- 
mg” is the proper term. 

A motion picture is an affair of copy- 
right; what the theatres actually do is 
to pay royalties for exhibition rig4ts. 

The exchange manager then directs 
his group of salesmen m their sales- 
manship work with exhibitors. There 
being no fixed price for film, the thing 
resolves itself into a typical buyer- 
seller situation, with the legal doctrine 
of caveat emptor fully operative. 

I speak now of the renting of pictures 
to theatres individually owned. Large 
circuits are generally “sold” direct 
from headquarters, because of the 
greater importance of the sale. 

The contractual relation between 
theatre and distributor has many rami- 
fications, which go to the heart of the 
economics of the picture industry: 

(1) Theatres sign contracts for 
pictures at certain seasons of the year; 
roughly, in the spring and fall. The 
theatrical year runs from September to 
September. Contracts are made for 
the year or half-year and usually for 
pictures “‘in block”; that is to say, for a 
whole group of twenty-five or more pro- 
ductions, rather then singly. This 
practice applies equally to feature 
photodramas and short subjects (come- 
dies, scenics, educational, news reels, 
etc.). 

(2) Saye in rare instances, contracts, 


obtained by salesmen from theatre 
owners, are not m force until they are 
signed and approved by an official at 
company headquarters, and are subject 
to cancellation ky the theatre only on 
very unusual occasions. 

(8) Price is determined, as above 
stated, by bargaining and cannot be 
changed, once it is written in the con- 
tract, unless the theatre loses heavily on 
the exhibition of a picture, or a series of 
pictures, in which case the distributor 
may make an adjustment. 

(4) Disputes arising between buyer 
and seller are arkitrated. This is com- 
pulsory under the contract. 

Arbitration boards, composed of 
equal representation of exhibitors and 
exchangemen. with a seventh arbitrator 
subject to appoirtment in the event of 
deadlock, operate in all the key cities 
and have been remarkably successful in 
stabilizing the imdustry’s economic 
structure. Thousands of cases are 
settled each yeer and resort to the 
courts is practically unknown. ‘This 
arbitration system is, of course, not yet 
perfect, but it is & big advance over tke 
economic chaos cf the industry’s early 
days and has attracted wide attention 
in many quarters of the business 
world. 

Each large distributing company— 
there are about twelve of these, to 
which should be added a similar number 
for distributors selling “state rights” 
on a national scsle—maintains a con- 
siderable sales force, and the whole 
distribution operation is under the 
executive directicn of the sales chief in 
New York. He must have his finger on 
the pulse of the market at all times, and 
this necessitates extensive trips through 
the various territories. He determines, 
to a large degree, sales methods and 
prices, and maps out, in collaboration 
with his home office advertising depart- 
ment, and his production associates, 
the nature of advertising to be used, 
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the expenditures, and where the ad- 
vertising is to be placed. 

The advertising of motion pictures is 
divided as follows: 

(1) To the theatres through the 
trade papers. 

(2) To the public, via national mag- 
azines, newspapers, and posters and 
other accessories. 

In general, it may be said that ad- 
vertising, in the film industry, is a dis- 
tinct function of the distribution de- 
partment. 

The handling of posters and acces- 
soriesisalargeitem. Various types of 
“paper,” as posters are technically 
termed, are issued on each picture, then 
delivered to the exchanges and by them 
sold to the theatres at nominal prices. 

The intake to all distributors from 
film rentals runs, in the course of a year, 
to approximately $185,000,000. And 
of this figure, it is safe to say, thirty to 
forty per cent is expended for distribu- 
tion overhead. 

With very few exceptions, large 
distributors are now also engaged in 
exhibition, through direct ownership or 
affiliation with theatres and theatre 
circuits, the play-houses thus con- 
trolled now being about 1800. In 
comparison with the total—some 
15,000—this group is numerically 
small, but it includes the finest 
theatres and therefore the largest 
single purchasing power in the exhibi- 
` tion field. 


EXHIBITION 


In all the amazing growth of the 

motion picture industry, no branch of 
-it has shown greater progress than that 
of its theatres. 

In the first days of the picture house, 
the show places of the large cities and 
the small towns were pretty much alike. 

This was the store show era so famil- 
iar to all but the younger generation. 
There was little investment on the part 


of the theatre men themselves, for a 
variety of reasons, chief among which 
was the lack of finances or the ability 
to secure them, the want of vision to 
see the motion picture’s permanent 
popularity with the public, and the 
small admission charge of five or ten 
cents that did not permit the average 
theatre owner to realize enough net 
profit quickly to improve the size, 
convenience or sumptiousness of his 
house. True it is that many of the 
fortunes that have been made in the 
movie theatre had their foundation in 
the five-cent show, but of the twenty 
thousand places of amusement that had 
sprung into existence by 1914, it is safe 
to say that a very small percentage 
were really making money. ‘There are 
seven thousand towns in the United 
States of less than 1500 population that 
during that period and most of the time 
since, up to the last two years, had some 
kind of amovieshow. Ninety per cent 
of this class never had made anything 
more than a precarious living and in no 
small number of instances the show has, 
over the years, shown an actual loss. 
Since 6000 of them or their successors 
still remain in business, up to this 
time there always have been optimistic 
newcomers to take the place of those 
who finally reached the end of their 
means or grew discouraged over their 
lack of success. On the other hand, 
some facts and figures are avai able 
that would permit a guess that this 
class of house is greatly on the wane. 
In certain states, and in every case 
such state is one where good roads have 
been built, the shrinkage in small-town 
theatres runs as high as thirty-five per 
cent. In New Jersey, a state that has 
unusually good roads and also possesses 
a large number of medium sized cities, 
there remain only twenty-nine towns of 
the class mentioned that support a 
picture show even one night per week. 
Several of these are summer resorts 
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where the transient population over a 
portion of the year is many times 
greater than the total permanent popu- 
lation. 

It is true, however, that New Jersey 
is an exceptional territory in this con- 
nection. In Kansas there are still 241 
of these “opera houses” out of a total 
of 428 theatres in the state. It may 
rightly be argued that a goodly portion 
of these will remain, since Kansas roads 
are none too good, its large towns are 
few and far between and its small 
towns numerous and progressive for 
their size. With the exception of 
North Carolina, practically all the 
Southern states are in a like condition. 
Great strides, however, have been made 
in many sections of the South in theatre 
construction, notably by two large 
circuits, and some shrinkage may be 
expected as a consequence. 

It is not to be construed from this 
recital that the motion picture is losing 
its popularity with the public. In fact 
the contrary is quite the case. The 
picture-going public is simply concen- 
trating its patronage in the larger 
towns, where new and better theatres 
have been provided for them. It is 
also a fact that the number of seats 
available are greater than ever. It is 
just that these seats are placed in a 
smaller number of theatres. 


CHANGING THEATRE CONCEPTS 


Roughly speaking the history of the 
picture theatre may be divided into 
three parts. The first was the store 
shows which were superseded by larger 
and more comfortable but still mex- 
pensive theatres. The picture house 
of 1914 that cost above $50,900 was the 
exception, taking the country by and 
large. A house that cost five thousand 
dollars in a town of five thousand popu- 
lation was considered quite good 
enough and perhaps better than the 
village could afford. Capital still de- 


clined to invest or loan money for 
theatre construction, even where the 
theatre manager had lived down the 
early distrust for his kind. ' Getting 
the funds togetker to build a theatre 
costing as little as the sums mentioned 
above was a herd job—harder than 
obtaining the cepital for the million 
dollar palace of to-day. 

Where the five-thousand-population 
man had to borrow from his friends, 
relatives and neighbors to build his 
modest theatre, Le can now get twenty 
times that amount from his banker 
for his latest venture. The reason for 
this change of heart on the part of the 
money people is not readily apparent, 
nor would the same set of facts hold 
good for all towns. Perhaps one of 
the basic reason3 is that the theatre 
owner has earned his place m the sun,’ 
such of the old crowd that still remain, 
and certainly, as the business has 
grown more stakle and, if we may be 
allowed to use the word, respectable, 
new and better business men have 
been attracted tc it. 

This new el2ment has brought 
capital with tham, where the first 
men had little or none. They have 
been able to go to the banker on a 
business basis and on a scale that com- 
manded the respect of those who have 
money to loan. Then, too, it became 
apparent that a good theatre was a 
decided asset to a town. Local banks 
have directors ckosen from local busi- ` 
ness men. It is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that many a bank director 
has voted to loan on the proposed new 
theatre with one part of his mind 
sticking strictly to banking principles. 
(reputation and security) and the other 
wandering across the street to his 
own particular er-terprise. 

The financing of large theatres is, 
of course, in its latest development an 
entirely different matter. Wall Street 
has discovered that the public is willing 
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to buy stocks and bonds in picture ven- 
tures. Abundant capital is now avail- 
able for the kind of theatres that the 
public demands and in the public 
demand lies the complete success or 
failure of the picture theatre. 

When it is remembered that one 
picture in one theatre can play to 
$400,000 (record of Variety at the 
Rialto Theatre, New York City) not 
simply because it is an out of the 
ordinary production, but also because 
it is shown with proper surroundings, 
the importance of providing those 
surroundings may be readily under- 
stood. 

The number of really big and expen- 
sive theatres that may be soundly 
financed is relatively small, however, 
compared to the number of theatres, 
about 15,000 now existing in the United 
States. There are seventy-nine cities 
with populations of over 100,000 
where some 500 houses of the “million 
dollar ” type have been constructed and 
probably as many more of just a 
slighter less expensive and luxurious 
grade are contained inthe next group of 
cities, say down to 50,000 population. 
The question of how many of this class 
of house can be profitably operated is 
something that even the best informed 
cannot answer. An expert guesser pre- 
dicts that Kansas City for instance 
will support seventeen or eighteen 
houses, most of which should be situ- 
ated in residential sections. These 
theatres will do all the business and 
more than is now divided among 
fifty-nine houses. In other words, for 
every new type house built, provided it 
is properly located and conducted, 
three of the old type will be forced out 
of business. Facts to substantiate 
such predictions are to be found in 
such instances as the opening of the 
Eastman Theatre of Rochester, New 
York, where nine smaller houses closed 
their doors very soon thereafter. 


ATTENDANCE FIGURES 


The attendance figures at picture 
theatres for the larger cities have reach- 
ed amazing proportions. Forty-seven 
million people attend the picture 
theatres every week and twenty-four 
million of these do so at 3800 houses, 
large and small, in the seventy-nine 
cities of 100,000 population or over. 
Big city first-run picture palaces fill 
their seats as high as eighteen times 
per week. An average for the thou- 
sand houses mentioned as the best 
in the country would probably be 
twelve times per week. Figuring the 
average seating capacity of these 
theatres as 1200, which is a close guess, 
seven million people weekly are enter- 
tained in these houses alone. 

This ratio of attendance is not to be 
applied to all the theatres of the coun- 
try however. To illustrate, accurate 
figures compiled for the average house 
in a town of less than 1500 population 
show the weekly attendance to be 350 
people. It may be explained in this 
connection that most of the movies in 
these towns are open but two nights per 
week and many of them only once. 
The same table of figures gives the 
average attendance in a town of 5000 as 
3800 and in a city of 25,000 as 14,800. 


Foreign DISTRIBUTION 


America stands in a paradoxical sit- 
uation in regard to motion picture 
trade; she is virtually the only nation 
which can produce on a suitable scale 
for her own market alone, and for that 
very reason controls more than eighty- 
five per cent of the world’s markets. 
America, in other words, is the only 
country in which the cost of an elabo- 
rate picture can be gotten back without 
the help of export revenue, and for 
that reason America is the only country 
in which first grade motion picture 
productions are being made in sufficient 
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quantity to keep the theatres of the 
world supplied with a steady supply 
of new films. No other nation can 
finance and make enough pictures to 
supply its own theatres, as matters 
stand to-day. 

The American producer can spend 
from $200,000 to $1,000,000 or more on 
& picture, knowing that regardless of 
the outside market he can obtain a 
return in the rich domestic field suffi- 
cient to warrant the investment. If he 
can obtam an additional thirty-five 
per cent or so of gross revenue from 
abroad, so much the better. The 
European producer, on the other hand, 
cannot afford to spend such sums, 
because all the countries of Europe 
put together could scarcely return that 
amount. Unless he is assured of 
American distribution, therefore—or 
is willing to gamble on obtaining it—he 
must make his pictures at very low 
cost. 

While it is possible to make reason- 
ably good pictures without spending 
a great deal of money, the poorly 
financed producer cannot compete in 
the all-important matter of retaming 
those personalities on which his success 
rests—stars, directors, writers, and so 
on. That largely accounts for the 
exodus to Hollywood of leading Euro- 
pean film figures. 

Ultimately a degree of reciprocity 
will grow up which will make possible 
a reasonable amount of adequately 
fmanced production in Europe, but at 
the present moment the screen belongs 
almost entirely to America. 

Aided by this large volume of high 
grade product, American motion pic- 
ture firms have built up an export 
service that will compare favcrably 
with any American industry. It ex- 
tends to the farthest corners of the 
globe, and carries American films to 
Japanese villages and Polish hamlets 
with the same regularity and quality 


of service as that enjoyed by a New 
York or Chicago theatre. 

For this reason, it may be interest- 
ing to analyze briefly an organization 
typical of the highest development in 
this field, which is representative of the 
extensive operations abroad of the 
American industry generally. 

Under the supervision head of this 
organization, come 110 offices and 
exchanges. Approximately 1800 per- 
sons are employed in these offices, 
which are scattered throughout seventy 
countries. 

Thirty-seven languages are used by 
the organization, and titles and adver- 
tismg matter must be prepared in all of 
them. In Arabia, Egypt and Turkey, 
two and three ‘anguages are used on 
each. This, together with the fact 
that each country has its own partic- 
ular rate of exchange on money (some 
of them still unstable), complicates 
the conduct of the department enor- 
mously. 

All of these offices must be supplied 
with prints and with advertisement sales 
material, and it is the boast of the de- 
partment that po release date has ever 
been missed, even during the trying 
years of the World War, when the sub- 
marine attacks jeopardized all shipping 
and made facilities difficult to obtain. 
One negative of each picture is shipped 
abroad, from which prints for England 
and certain Continental nations are 
made, and in addition to this about 
500,000 feet of positive is shipped out 
each week from America, not including 
West Coast shipments. 

Advertising matter, press books, 
posters, publicity stories and cuts, 
newspaper ads and exploitation mate- 
rial must be surplied on each picture 
in every country. Some of this is done 
in New York, but most of it locally in 
each nation. 

In recent years the organization has 
gone into exploitation on a scale com- 
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parable to the methods of American 
‘sales departments. Special exploitation 
men are stationed at exchanges in 
Mexico, France, England, Germany, 
Australia, Argentina, Italy and Japan, 
helping to carry the message of show- 
manship to exhibitors in those coun- 
tries. 

Several interesting sidelights on the 
conditions met with in doing this are 
furnished in a report prepared by the 
assistant manager of the foreign de- 
partment. 


Our foreign offices are approximately 
four to ten months behind United States 
release dates, and this condition gives us 
a distinct advantage over the domestic dis- 
tribution, a8 we are in most instances able 
to see all pictures prior to setting them in 
for release, and thus benefit by the box 
office tests and results of the pictures in the 
United States. However, the release of a 
picture in the United States is but the be- 
ginning for us, and by no means does the 
success of a picture in the United States 
carry absolute assurance of its popularity 
in foreign lands. 

Success, like failure, travels fast, and 
we immediately set the machinery into mo- 
tion to carry the reasons and psychology 
of this success to the four corners of the 
globe. Cables, wires and radiograms flash 
the good news around the world. Laudable 
reviews of newspapers and critics are trans- 
mitted in all languages through the foreign 


publicity department. Sales letters convey 
the quotas and values, and the big picture 
of the moment in New York, Atlanta or 
St. Louis becomes the talk of the expectant 
trade in Budapest, Buenos Aires or Syd- 
ney. But it would be indeed an easy road 
ahead if this success could be multiplied 
internationally. We have thirty-seven dis- 
tinct nationalities to cater to with as many 
principal languages to contend with, and 
we have learned by experience that what 
might please the French might be frowned 
upon by the Swedes, and what might be 
acclaimed in London may be met with de- 
rision and contempt in Mexico. 

With due regard, therefore, to the possi- 
bilities of each individual country and the 
attendant shortcomings prevailing in most 
foreign countries in respect to the number 
of representative theatres, we allocate a 
given percentage to each territory. The 
total of these percentages represents the 
average gross foreign income. 

The returns of some of our foreign 
offices when viewed in terms of dollars may 
be particularly low in certain instances and 
may be record-breaking results in terms of 
the currency of the country, depending en- 
tirely upon the existing rate of exchange. 

Our foreign offices, consistent with prac- 
ticability and local requirements, are op- 
erated along lines similar to our own ex- 
changes in the United States. Exchange 
form and equipment are being standard- 
ized, and modern, proved and tried Ameri- 
can methods are the keynotes of both our 
old and newly organized offices. 


The Motion Picture of To-Morrow ° 


By Srmpney R. KENT 


General Manager of Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


Risa beer through the rolling, 
fertile plains of the Middle West, 
through the orchard lands of California, 
through the oil fields of Oklahoma, or 
through the ore Jaden mountains, one 


cannot but marvel at the productive- 


ness of nature. 

Yet, nature is mystifying. Despite 
human endeavors these fields, which 
to-day are so fertile in the essentials of 
life, may ‘lie barren and empty to- 
morrow. Man may direct nature, 
but he cannot completely contrcl it. 
Through his genius he may increase the 
productiveness and enhance the value 
of these fields, but he never knows 
when nature may rebound and crush 
his hopes for advancement. 

Any undertaking parallels nature. 
We plan for to-morrow, but who can 
foresee the obstacles which may rise 
unheralded and obliterate our hopes 
for achievement? 

The motion picture industry in the 
thirty years of its life has developed 
beyond the most optimistic expecta- 
tions. In the fields of art, music, 
finance and sociology it has become 
an important factor and one with which 
we must reckon. We confidently look 
to the future for even greater strides, 
but any forecast must mirror our 
hopes only. 

Since that day a quarter of a century 
ago when the motion picture first was 
recognized by a few astute men as a 
commercial and an educational prop- 
erty, the business has grown into a 
tremendous financial enterprise, with 
an investment estimated at more than 
$2,000,000,000. To-day it ranks, ac- 
cording to authoritative sources, as the 
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fourth or fifth largest industry in the 
world. That grcwth represents one 
of the outstanding achievements of 
this century. 

Out of the dingy and uninviting 
store-shows, known then as nickel- 
odeons, have matured the palaces of 
the silent drama which stand proudly 
on the Main streets the world over. 
Invested in these beautiful structures 
are millions of dollars, with many of the 
individual theatres costing two, three 
and four million collars. 

The motion picture to-day is a 
stabilized industry, financially and 
commercially sound in all of its phases. 
Through its years of struggling it has 
rightfully gainec the respect and 
counsel of the greatest financial minds. 
Investments in motion picture securi- 
ties to-day are as safe as investments in 
any other recognized and stabilized 
enterprise. As :n all investments, 
however, the investor must heed the 
counsel of those who are familiar with 
the business in all its ramifications. 
The public must be alert and must 
not be duped by zlib-tongued promot- 
ers. 
What the future holds for this vast 
industry in the financial world is 
problematical. Thus far the surface 
has only been scretched in the develop- 
ment of its potentialities. ‘Those of 
us who are a part of this great business 
realize that we szill have fertile fields 
in which to direct our efforts for greater 
achievements. E our aspirations are 
only. partially fulfilled, the motion 
picture of to-marrow will dwarf the 
business as we know it to-day. 

The motion picture is building 
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under the influence of men of vision, 
men of courage whose constructive 
activities and lofty ideals have guided 
the industry ‘successfully through its 
formative years. These men who 
forged ahead, though burdened by 
adversities and skepticism, are certain 
to realize greater advancement within 
the next quarter of a century, for the 
foundation upon which they have 
builded is firm and substantial. 

The future of the financial aspect 
of the business, however, must parallel 
the progress made in other phases of 
the motion picture. Vital im the 
financial development of the motion 
picture is its contribution to humanity. 
It is an institution whose mission is 
more and more essential to human prog- 
ress. ‘The morale of the universe has 
been materially strengthened through 
the influence of the screen upon com- 
munity life. 


FUTURE SOCIALIZATION WORK. 
What further advancement' will the 


motion picture make in its relation to 
society? Again we must talk in gen- 
eralities; we must base our predictions 
upon hopes and aspirations, and upon 
past achievements. 

Thirty years ago the motion picture 
attracted public interest because it was 
a novelty. With mechanical develop- 
ment it became recognized as legiti- 
mate entertainment. To-day it has 
stepped far beyond those confines. 
Governments and peoples have dis- 
covered in the screen a medium through 
which they may advance their aims 
and ideals. 

An enlightening illustration of this 
is the Americanization work being done 
by the United States Government. 
Plans are now being perfected for the 
showing of patriotic and educational 
films in the steerage of trans-Atlantic 
steamers so that the potential citizen 
may know something of our customs, 
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our ideals and our backgrounds before 
reaching our shores. 

In speaking of this undertaking, 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
said: “I know of no greater service vou 
can render than showing the heart of 
America to these future citizens.” 

The films for this good-citizenship 
service are being supplied gratis to the 
United States and other lines by mem- 
bers of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors Association, of which 
Will H. Hays is president. In the 
membership of this organization are the 
important producing and distributing 
companies, who are striving to serve 
the world through this agency which 
they have at their command. 

Who dreamed thirty years ago that 
the motion picture would serve human- 
ity in that respect? Perhaps no one. 
Who then can vision what the future 
holds as a medium for inculcating the 
future citizen with the spirit of Amer- 
ica? 


FUTURE EDUCATIONAL [IMPORTANCE 


No one can appreciate just how 
important a factor the motion picture 
will become in education. Intensive 
experimentation is under way with a 
view of determining the practicability 
of the screen in teaching the diversified 
studies found in elementary and colle- 
giate schools. In the schools in ten 
cities this work will be carried on this 
fall and winter. Five pictures have 
been selected for the test. 

It is only logical that the motion 
picture should be used in education, 
for demonstrations have attested to the 
fact that children and adults alike 
learn more easily through this method. 

I will cite an example to prove this: 
A professor in the University of Okla- 
homa conducted a series of tests on this 
subject. He took twelve students of 
the same mental development and 
divided them. into three groups of four 
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members each. One group was taught 
by films only. A second was instructed 
by a superior teacher, and a third by an 
ordinary or average teacher. The 
film group scored an average of 74,5 
per cent; the superior teacher’s group, 
66.9 per cent, and the average teacher’s 
group, 61.3 per cent. It would seem 
then that the decision rests in favor of 
the screen. 

A noted educator said recently: 
“Within the celluloid film lies the most 
powerful weapon of attack on ignorance 
the world has ever seen,” 

In that man’s statement you will 
find an honest conviction and an 
answer to the question, “What does 
the future hold for the motion picture 
in education?” ‘The future is limitless 
and is governed only by the progres- 
sive spirit of those who control its 
destinies in this respect. 


ForurEe CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ARTS 


No less encouraging is the part 
played by the screen in the field of 
music. Only afew years ago the music 
of the great masters was something 
little appreciated by the average 
American. To-day the story is differ- 
ent. Let me quote John Philip Sousa, 
the noted bandmaster. 

He says: 

The motion picture theatre has been of 
incalculable benefit in spreading the love 
for music. Nowadays no picture is com- 
plete without a good musical score, com- 
posed both of popular and classical pieces, 
to suit the theme of the picture. This has 
created an amazing taste for music among 
the theatregoers that see motion pictures. 
Before motion picture theatres, especially 
the big ones, with their large and splen- 
didly conducted orchestras came into 
vogue, I doubt if 100,000 people a week 
heard orchestral music in this country. 


The rise of symphony orchestras in 
many of the cities within the last few 
years has been aided by the motion 
picture theatres. Some of the finest 
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musicians are found to-day in the 
orchestra pits and they are developing 
new talent for the symphonies. The 
symphony orchestras of the future are 
being fostered and appreciative audi- 
ences created for them by the mo.ion 
picture theatre. 

In a recent tals, Mr. Hays predicted 
that 
the motion pictur2 theatre of to-day is a 
cradle in which real American music of 
the future is being nurtured. 

Great composers have written for the 
spoken drama and there is no reason 
why the great composers of the future 
should not write as great musie for the 
silent drama. Grieg, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Richard Strauss, have found inspiration 
in the stage plays and many lesser com- 
posers have followed them. 

The composer of the future should fairly 
rejoice in the opportunity to create a new 
form that is preserted by the screen. The 
swift flashes from one scene to another, 
the fast movement. the cut backs, fadeouts, 
all are movements to inspire the creative 
musician, Already something of this nature 
has been done for some of the recent pic- 
tures, but the not too distant future will 
see a new form developed in the music 
accompanying our pictures. The scoring 
of pictures with accepted music has reached 
a high state of perfection and the future 
will see a similar state of perfection for the. 
special score. 

The motion picture theatre has 
created audiences and in the rendition 
of good music it 1as created a demand 
for such music on the part of these 
audiences. The public to-day expects 
the finest orchestral accompaniment to 
pictures. Because of the expense in- 
volved, however, many of the smaller 
theatres are not in a position to emplcy 
orchestras. - This obstacle is now being 
overcome. Now playing on Broadway 
is a marvelous piece of mechanism 
known as the Vicaphone. Through it 
the music of the symphony orchestras, 
the songs of noted opera stars, will be 
available to aud‘ences in the smallest 
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hamlet. No matter where a picture 
may play the theatregoer will hear an 
accompaniment by the symphony or- 
chestras of New York, Chicago or 
Philadelphia. Other inventions of this 
nature are being perfected, and with 
their perfection will come a broader 
appreciation of music. 

In art motion pictures have had a 
noticeable effect. I do not believe that 
any one can deny the fact that they 
have increased public appreciation of 
the beautiful. So fine has the art of 
motion picture photography become 
that many of the pictures produced 
to-day have within them scenes as 
. delicate in structure as a pastel. Only 
recently I read that some artist of 
prominence had foresaken his career to 
devote his genius to the art of the 
screen. ‘That, it seems to me, evi- 
dences the strides which are being 
made in developing the motion picture 
as one of the greatest arts. 


COMMERCIAL BENSFITS 


There is another phase of the motion 
picture which, I believe, is little appre- 
ciated. How many people, I wonder, 
realize the benefits the merchant 
derives from the theatre which may be 


in his locality? The motion picture . 


theatre is a business builder. That is 
not a statement of theory, but of fact. 
Recently in a Missouri town the only 
motion picture theatre was destroyed 
by fire. As days passed the business 
men noticed a perceptable decrease in 
trade. The situation eventually be- 
came so alarming that a meeting was 
called end plans were discussed for the 
erection of a new theatre in that com- 
munity. 

The years to come are going to 
see a closer co-ordination of effort be- 
tween merchant and theatre-owner, for 
through this co-ordinated effort will be 
determined the prosperity of a com- 
munity. 


So long as we have motion pictures 
we will have prosperity. The romance 
and beauty which radiates from the 
screen is an inspiration which domin- 
ates the theatre-going public. 

The part played by pictures in 
commerce is not limited to individual 
communities. It is world-wide. Our 
pictures have advertised America as no 
other medium could. American cus- 
toms are recognized the world over, 
and the product of our factories is 
reaching out into new fields. Ameri- 
can motion pictures speak a universal 
language. They are our ambassadors 
to remote corners of the globe. . 

In tHe Foturs! 

No one but a Supreme Power can 
retard the progress of the motion 
picture. Where it will reach we do 
not know, but the advancement it has 
made in a quarter of a century makes 
the future seem extremely bright. As 
the years come and go it will become 
more and more an integral part of life 
in all its phases. Those of foreign 
lands who are strangers to-day will be 
our neighbors to-morrow. History 
will be screened for us, and not written. 
Even to-day elaborate plans are being 
formulated for the preservation of all 
films of an historical nature. One 
hundred, two hundred years from now 
our ancestors will see thrown upon the 
screen animated pictures of men who 
have guided the destinies of our nation. 
Historical events will be pictured in all 
their vividness. 

It makes little difference into what 
channels the motion picture may be 
directed, it will always remain foremost 
a form of entertainment—the most 
popular form of entertainment the 
world has ever known. Upon the 
advancement and development of 
the motion picture as a commercial 
enterprise will rest the progress and 
advancement of the screen in its 
relation to art, music and sociology. 


Equipment Used for Motion Pictures 


By P. IA. ABBOTT 
Vice-President, Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


EW industries make such varied 
and difficult demands from the 
standpoint of mechanical equipment as 
does the motion picture trade. The 
reason for this ig not far to seek. A 
motion picture film consists of a series 
of photographs, each three-fourths ož 
an inch high and one inch wide, taker 
and projected at the rate of about 
sixteen per second, and enlarged on the 
screen to nine by twelve feet, or more 
This means high speed and a magnifica- 
tion of one hundred and forty-four 
diameters and upwards, or more than 
twenty thousand times. The slightest 
imperfection or flaw at any stage of this 
complicated process spells failure. It 
is only natural, then, that the highest 
type of precision machinery, represent- 
ing an enormous investment, be re- 
quired in every branch of the industry. 
It divides, roughly, into (1) machin- 
ery used in the manufacture of the 
raw film; (2) machinery used in the 
studio where the pictures are made: 


(8) equipment in the laboratory, where ` 


the prints, or -duplicate copies, are 
made; (4) equipment in the exchange. 
from which the prints are distributed ta 
theatres; and (5) equipment in the 
theatre, where the pictures are shown 
to the public. 

: The first step, raw film manufacture. 
can be dismissed in one paragraph, for 
the reason that it requires little equip- 
ment not common to all photographic 
manufacture. Motion picture film is 
manufactured in the same precise 
way, and with the same apparatus, as 
ordinary photographic film. It is then 


cut to a width of one and three-eighths 


inches and perforated along both edges 


with four sprocket holes to each 
“frame” or pizture. These sprocket 
holes are for the purpose of engaging 
the film with the teeth of the sprockets, 
which feed it tarough camera, printer 
and projector. The perforating ma- 
chine must be azcurate to one ten thou- 
sandth of an inch, for the slightest lack 
of steadiness in the film will be magni- 
fied enormously on the screen. 





No. 1—Perforating machine, which punches 
the sprocket holes along the edges of raw film 
stock. 
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No. 2-—One of the largest batteries of cameras ever used in taking one scene of a motion picture 
production. 
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No. 8—Lighting equipment for illuminating sets in picture preduction. Here are shown baby spot 
and spot lights, broadsides, an overLead dome and a bank of Cooper Hewitt mercury vapor lamps. 
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apparatus required. Some of the high 
STUDIO EQUIPMENT lights, however. are as follows: 

Studio equipment, on the contrary, The Camera:-— This is a bit of 
might easily be made the subject of an precision equipment of the highest 
article which could fill this volume, so order. A first-class camera, completely 
varied and complex are the types of equipped, will zost from three to five 
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No. 4—Mammoth searchlights, of the type used by the Navy, sometimes employed for lighting 
large sets. 


Equipment Usup ror Motion Picrurns s7 
ture at a time, a shutter which admits 
the light while the film is stationary and 
shuts it of while the next picture is 
moved into place, a lens of the highest 


thousand dollars. It consists of a light- 
tight magazine to hold the film, an 
intermittent mechanism which moves 
the film through the camera one pic- 
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No. §5—-This view shows how sets are constructed and lighted. Note the lights playing on the actor; 
also the cameraman, director and musicians In the foreground. 
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type, which forms the image on the 
film, and a great variety of footage 
counters, punches, focusing devices and 
trick attachments of every description 
and the greatest complexity. 

Lights: — Lighting equipment used 
in the studio falls into two groups — 
“hard” lights and “soft” lights. 
Hard lights are those which employ 
carbon arcs, while soft lights are the 
Cooper-Hewitt mercury vapor lamps. 
Types of hard lights include baby spot 
and spot lights, broadsides (groups of 
arc lights on floor stands), overhead 
domes, and special mountings for 
creating fireplace effects, and the like. 

Settings: — The construction and 
dressing of “sets” creates mechanical 
demands of varied natures. The 


departments which prepare this end 


| me 


of a production imclude completely 
equipped machine shops, carpenter 
shops, plaster shops, dressmaking work- 
rooms, metal-working departments, 
etc. 

Power Plani: — Each studio has its 
own power plant to take care of the 
enormous consumption of electric cur- 
rent in lighting a modern production. 
The power plant of a large studio to- 
day could comfortably light a city of 
ten thousand persons. In addition 
to this equipment, smaller power 
plants are mounted on heavy trucks 
for use in lighting night scenes away 
from the studio. Power from the 
studio generators is conveyed to the 
lights through a complicated system 
of bus-bars, switchboards and spider- 
boxes. 
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No. 6—This picture. affords a close-up of some of the apparatus and equipment employed- in the 
production of pictures in actual use. ° 


Equipment Usep ror Motion PICTURES 


Neolsrs 


No. #—Nearly ready to “shoot.” 





The man kneeling is using an atomizer to spray oil into the air to 


produce artificial fog. 


SpmuciaL Macnuinury Usmo 


In. the motion picture laboratory 
the developing and printing processes 
are essentially the same as those used 
for photography in general. It is the 
special and automatic machinery which 
is used in handling millions of feet of 
motion picture film per week that is 
of particular interest. These machines 
are: 

Film Processing Machine:—This ma- 
chine manipulates the film through 
‘developing, fixing, washing, toning, 
tinting solutions, and the drying cabi- 
nets. It consists of a continuous band 
of film, a spindle, or spindles, for hold- 
ing the film, and a loading elevator, 


so that the film may be joined together 
without stopping’ operation. A driv- 
ing mechanism which carries a series 
of rolls, or sprockets, is so arranged 
that the time of manipulation may 
be varied. This is accomplished by 
means of varying the speed, or center, 
distance of two opposing sets of rolls, 
thereby changing the amount of film 
immersed in the solution, or a combi- 
nation of both methods.. Circulating 
and tempering the various solutions 
is usually accomplished by means of 
a circulating pump, a cooling coil and 


‘a heating coil thermostatically. con- 
trolled. There is also employed a 


series of tubes, or vaults, containing 
solutions, an examining light, or lights, 
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No. 8—A portable power plant used for generating power to light scenes taken at night outside of the 
studio. 


for determining the chemical action 
of the solutions on the film, and a 
method of washing, drying and clean- 
ing the film. 

Splicing, or Jouning Machine:—This 
consists of accurately made clamping 
plates, cutting knives and scraper 
mechanism. These are operated by 
foot and hand, and make accurate 
welds between two lengths of film in 
a fraction of a minute and with a mini- 
mum of labor. 

Polishing Machine:—An apparatus 
comprised of one or more drums, a 
series of rapidly revolving buffs oper- 
ating against these drums, a mecha- 
nism for moistening, a reel spindle 
and a take-up spindle. These operate 
automatically to clean and polish the 
celluloid side of the film. 

Waring Machine:—A pair of thin 
dises, in contact with the film on the» 
-emulsion side. This makes a fine line 
of wax along the edges of the film at 
about the center of the sprocket holes. 


Examining Projector:—This is a 
modified type of ordinary projector, 
especially adapted for rapidly examin- 
ing the finished product. 

Various ather machines, such. as 
automatic measuring machines and 
rewinders, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning ap Daratus, refrigerating ma- 
chines, air compressors, chemical pumps 
and mixing machines, are all included 
in laboratory equipment. 


FILM EXCHANGE EQUIPMENT 


There is relatively little equipment 
used in film exchanges. There the 
films, or prints, supplied to theatres 
for exhibition purposes, are distrib- 
uted, inspected, repaired and stored. 
The inspection of film, for the most 
part,:is hand labor. The film is ex- 
amined as it is unwound from one reel 
to another and breaks are repaired 
through the use of small splicers, which 
are mechanisms that trim the broken 
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No 9—Automatic step printer used in labora- 
tories for making positive duplicates (prints) 
from negatives. 


edges and hold them in place during 
the cementing of the patch. 

Film vaults, used for storing film, 
are designed and built to insure safety 
against fire or explosion, which may 
result where intensive heat or partial 
combustion causes the celluloid to 
decompose into gases. These vaults 
have only recently been perfected and 
are a revelation in the art of fire-proof- 
ing. Separate fire-proof compart- 
ments, trick ventilation, complicated 
fire-alarm systems and automatic 
sprinklers are all employed to their 
highest degree of efficiency. No pre- 
caution is overlooked in the effort to 
protect film, which burns instantly 


and with violence and persistence 
when gathered in great quantities, 
the value of which may be measured 
in millions of dollars. 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT 


It is in the theatre that the greatest 
variety of equipment is found. Here 
the finished product of the motion 
picture industry is presented to the 
public; here it is that exhibitors leave 
no ways and means untried in their 
effort to please their patrons and en- 
tice them to the show. Consequently, 
not only machinery designed to pro- 
ject the picture on the screen is em- 
ployed, but elaborate lighting, cooling, 
heating and ventilating equipment, 
stage effects, special organs and or- 
chestras, luxuriant appointments and 
the like, are called upon to add their 
bit to the building of atmosphere, and 
thus provide complete physical com- 
fort for the audiences. 

Before describing the apparatus used 
in theatres more in detail, it is of in- 
terest to note that the demands made 
by the modern theatre on building 





- No. 10—A machine used for polishing motion 
picture film. 





No. 11—-Equipment used by a projectionist to inspect, repair and rewind the film which is being used 
for the show. The two small mechanisms attached to the table between the reels are a film footage 
measuring machine and a splicing block. 





No. 12—A projection room in a modern theatre. Here are shown 6 double dissolving stereopticon 


niachine, three motion picture projectors, and two spot lights, all treined on the stage. The film 
cabinet and parts of the control and recording instruments may be seen at the left. 
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No. 18-—A standard motion picture projector. 


design and construction have been 
the cause of advancing certain phases 
of construction engineering. : The tre- 
mendous size of auditoriums, which 
seat as many as six thousand people, 
call for special construction to with- 
stand stress and strain. Especially 
is this true where spacious balconies 
are supported without the use of the 
old time pillars, which were everlast- 
ingly placing themselves directly in 
the line of vision. 

Due to the present-day design of 
theatres, a convenient method of pre- 
senting the equipment is to make a 
circuit of the house, starting with the 
projection room, which is located, 
usually, at the top of the balcony. 


_ In the, projection room are found 
two motion picture projectors, one or 
more spot lights, a stereopticon pro- 
jector, house lighting control equip- 
ment, electric converter, a film rewind- 
ing and inspecting table, a small film 
storage safe and other lesser apparatus. 

Motion Picture Prozector:—This ma- 
chine is similar, fundamentally, to 
the motion picture camera.- Its func- 
tion is to project the pictures which 
are taken by the camera to the screen 
at speeds varying from sixteen to 
twenty pictures per second. The 
main mechanism , includes an inter- 
mittent movement, shutter, objective 
and condenser lenses, aperture, two 
film containers and a film feeding ar- 
rangement. The picture is projected 
to the screen by means of an optic 
system and light source, the light 
source usually being an electric arc 
or incandescent lamp. The inter- 
mittent movement is built with pre- 
cision to insure the registering of the 
succession of pictures being projected 
to the screen, thus presenting a steady 
picture. It is of interest to note that 
the motion picture screen is dark prac- 
tically one-half of the time, i.e. during 
the movement of each picture into 
place for projection. Standard pro- 
jectors, fully equipped, cost from nine 
to twelve hundred dollars. 

Spot Light:—A carbon, or incan- 
descent, light source, enclosed in a 
housing and mounted on a pedestal, 
so that the housing is free to be moved, 
to permit of directing the projected 
beam of light. The light beam is 
formed by condenser lenses placed 
in an opening in the housing. 

Stereopticon Projector:—This sappa- 
ratus, in its simplest form, is similar 
to a spot light, excepting that objec- 
tive, as well as condenser, lenses are 
mounted in the housing. This per- 
mits of lantern slides, ete., being pro- 
jected to the screen. 
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No. 15—A refrigerating machine, which forms part of the atmospheric conditioning installation in 
a large modern motion picture theatre. 
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Lighting Control Equipment:—This 
equipment is designed to control the 
lighting effects throughout the audito- 
rium and stage. In large theatres, 
where the art of lighting is practiced 
to the fullest degree, switchboards of 
enormous magnitude, which permit 
of pre-setting complete lighting scenes, 
are employed and are located, usually, 
back stage. Large banks of dimmers 
also form part of this equipment. In 
smaller houses the lighting control 
equipment is often located in the pro- 
jection room, under the supervision of 
the projectionist. 
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No. 16—Ranks of pipes that form part of a 
large organ in one modern motion picture 
theatre. 





Converter:—Where alternating cur- 
rent is supplied to a theatre, one of 
the conventional forms of electrical 
apparatus usually is employed to con- 
vert the alternating current to direct 
current. This is because the electric 
arc used for projection purposes gives 
much better results when using direct 
current. 

On the stage proper and back stage 
of a modern motion picture theatre 
are found various stage settings and 
special lighting equipment. The ex- 
tent of this equipment depends upon 
the importance which a theatre at- 
taches to its stage presentations and 
lighting effects. 

Air conditioning equipment is rap- 
idly becoming standard with the first- 
run houses. This equipment func- 
tions to wash, dehumidify and control 
the temperature of the air which is 
poured into the theatre for ventilat- 
ing purposes. Thus, during the hot- 
test days many theatres are found 
to be delightfully comfortable, which 
usually proves as much of an attraction 
as the best of pictures. This air- 
conditioning equipment is essentially 
the same as is used in manufacturing 
plants, where the control of atmos- 
pheric cond:tions is required. 

Electric signs, automatic ticket ma- 
chines, and much minor apparatus 
complete the equipment which goes 
into our modern show palaces. 

Taken all in all, efficient equipment 
used in the manufacture of raw stock, 
on through to the smallest item in the 
theatre, has played a most important 
rôle in the building of the motion pic- 
ture industry to its present prominent 
position, 


Financing the Production and Distribution of 
Motion Pictures 


By A. H. Giannini 
President, Bowery and East River National Bank, New York City 


VERY business man, who has 

given any attention within the 

past fifteen years to the development 

of American industry, must have ob- 

' served how the moving picture business 

has progressively advanced to the front 
rank of our national activities. 

This forward march has exceeded 
that of many industries, and has been 
surpassed only by a very few. Be- 
cause of persistent misrepresentations 
fifteen years ago, Many persons were 
misled into the belief that the picture 
business would never be anythmg but a 
bad risk for the banker. 

From a very modest beginning it has 
grown in veritable leaps and bounds, 
and it has now assumed dimensions of 
an unbelievable size. It is estimated 
that one and one-half billion dollars are 
invested in this American enterprise. 
It has had its trials, and I sometimes 
think that the “theory of periodicity,” 
or the ups and downs in the tide of 
business, originated from observations 
made during the early and precarious 
life of the picture business. In those 
pioneer days, because of these exacer- 
bations, we could find nothing on which 
to base a forecast of sensible change at 
any particular time in the near future. 
The sundry and scanty records, though 
then interesting, did not, however, 
disclose the general trend. 

The machinery equipment employed 
in the business, the kind of theatres in 
use, the poor stories, the inexperienced 
director, the calibre of the cast, the in- 
competent title-writer—all these fac- 
tors were not calculated to awaken an 
intense interest in the public. The 
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banker, of course, was not attracted to 
this business. 

It was about this time that I became 
acquainted wita some of the men of this 
industry living in California. These 
men who became my friends were ac- 
tive in the maragement of several com- 
panies and revealed to me a serviceable 
efficiency that arrested my attention. 

At this time I was Vice-President of 
the Bank of Italy of California with 
offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
These friends opened accounts at the 
bank. We were in a position to ob- 
serve their ability and honesty and I 
became quickly convinced that they had 
taken hold cf a serious work. They 
were militantly enthusiastic crusaders 
of the type “who chose to earn to- 
morrow’s bread by to-day’s toil.” 

As their >usiness developed, they 
came in for financial assistance. They 
were asked to present statements, but 
as the business was new and unknown, 
the customary standards of credit rat- 
ing could not be applied. At first 
purely on personal grounds small 
amounts were loaned. These were 
always promptly paid. Further and 
larger amounts were given and all pay- 
ments were met at maturity. Learning 
that the Bank of Italy of California 
was friendly to such business, many 
then sought accommodations. 

Fifteen years is a considerable time 
to look back in the financing of the 
moving picture business. It is so even 
in the life of an individual, and compla- 
cency would be unbecoming in either 
case. It is a poor business whose own 
retrospect discloses no blemish, and 
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the most to which any business can 
aspire is a balance of worthy achieve- 
ment and the record of my experiences 
in California vouchsafes such a tribute 
to this business. 

' ‘The bank had no losses. Our ioans 
were at times unsecured and at other 
times secured by an assignment of the 
proceeds from the positive prints. 
Occasionally a loan was made on the 
negative print, but this was a tempo- 
rary expediency for a negative ir the 
possession of the bank made it impos- 
sible to play the picture. These loans 
were in every instance at the current 
banking rate of interest. As the busi- 
ness enlarged, others entered and in the 
rapid growth, some appeared whos= in- 
tentions were not so honorable. For- 
tunately these creatures were quickly 
eliminated. 


GROWTH AND RESULTANT 
CREDIT NEEDS 


In the space of seven years, the indus- 
try had so grown that it began to chal- 
lenge admiration both in and out of 
banking circles. However, most 
California bankers continued to be 
indifferent. 


Eight years ago I came to New York. 


as the President of the East River 
National Bank. I learned that my 
California friends had connections in 
the picture business in this city. The 
head offices of the large producing, dis- 
tributing and exhibiting companies 
were located in New York. As my 
experience with the industry had been 
pleasant and profitable, we quickly 
established new contacts. The possi- 
bilities of the business were readily 
visualized. From the first we gladly 
granted accommodations both to pro- 
ducers and distributors, and always 
with satisfactory results. 

I likewise noted that the bankers of 
New York as in California were also in- 
different to the business. My commit- 


ments, however, grew proportionately 
larger. My associates and my directors 
looked with a very critical eye upon my 
recommendations. They very kindly 
but very firmly suggested caution. The 
Bank Examiners both of the New York 
Clearing House and the National Bank- 
ing Department made certain written 
and oral comments that disturbed us. 
As the busiress was new, they very 
properly advised care. 

The steady growth of the business 
made heavier demands upon the bank 
and it was then that I turned to the 
leaders of the industry and sought 
their co-operation. I had repeatedly 
stated, both in private and publicly, 
that the men in control of this business 
were just as intelligent, just as indus- 
trious and just as able as the men in any 


. other big business. The public was 


responding cheerfully and generously 
to the support of this new, but now 
large, enterprise. The masses approved 
of this form of entertainment and the 
producer met this demand with better 
pictures, The inexorable law of supply 
and demand determined his position. 

It was then that it occurred to me to 
invite to sit with me on our Board of 
Directors one of the industry, so that I 
could elicit his support in my belief of 
the soundness of the business and for 
the further reason that the business 
would thus have a friend in court. I 
had met and was doing business with 
some of the Jasons of the picture busi- 
ness who had “won the golden fleece.” 
These Argonauts were performing 
great work, and their co-operation made 
my work in behelf of the industry much 
easier. My activities increased, new 
accounts continued to come in and 
my responsibilities were necessarily 
greater. 


GRADUAL FINANCIAL STABILITY 


Tn our desire to do constructive work, 
we found that a certain menace threat- 
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ened many of those engaged in the 
business. This menace is the one found 
in the central purpose or text of the 
Merchant of Venice, “Bassanio’s at- 
titude on the relation of man to 
property.” ‘These usurers had a men- 
acing hold upon some of the men m 
the business. The few companies that 
succumbed were victims of this perni- 
cious “bonus” system. 

We had a friendly working relation 
with every large company. We found, 
however, that those who were unable 
to weather the up and down periods 
were in every instance wrecked to a 
great degree by these bonus sharks. 
There were always good profits in 
the business, but not enough to pay 
such excessive rates of interest. Like 
Henry VIII and his desirable prin- 
cesses, these money sharks would 
cherish a company furiously for a 
season, then destroy it and pass on to 
another infatuation. These parasites 
are rapidly fading out of the picture 
and now anyone who has a good bank- 
ing proposition can easily secure accom- 
modations from any and all banks in 
this country. The bankers are no 
longer afraid. This outstanding com- 
mercial accomplishment has amazed 
them and the world. 

The management of the various 
companies is in capable hands, the 
financial statements are no longer vague 
and indefinite, budget requirements 
are not a matter of conjecture. 

All the producing companies of the 
first rank receive accommodations on 
an unsecured basis, and are given the 
same consideration as to amounts and 
rates of interest as any other high-class, 
legitimate business. Independent pro- 
ducers, so-called, may be required to 
lodge with the bank the guarantee of a 
distributing company. This guarantee 
always covers the negative cost of a 
picture. I no longer find it necessary 
to request that the negative print be 


lodged ina laboratory to secure a loan. 
Likewise, it is now unnecessary to ask 
for an assignment of contracts from 
exhibitors. These last two plans for 
loans to picture companies are now 
obsolete and the sooner entirely elimi- ' 
nated the better it will be for the in- 
dustry. 

Within the past several years, some 
of the larger companies have refinanced 
themselves. In each imstance the 
new stock issue was sponsored by 
high and reputable investment ‘1ouses. 
I sincerely hope that the same type 
of bankers will continue to evince 
an interest in this business, thereby 
gauranteeing the investing public 
adequate protection. The stocx issues 
should be predicated on intrinsic merit. 
The mistakes of olden days, resulting 
from “watered” stock, should be seru- 
pulously avoided. Stock issues must 
be honest in the fullest sense of toe word 
in order to maintain public confidence. 

All the foregoing may not be in ac- 
cordance with your request, Mr. Editor, 
but if I were to adhere to your instruc- 
tions, I would give you nothing but 
figures. These are compiled by others 
and are only statistical. They often 


, tire, and rather did I choose to concern 


myself with my personal experiences as 
a banker who has probably loaned 
more money to the industry over a 
period of so many years than any other 
banker in this country excepting the 
investment banker. This may be con- _ 
sidered very immodest, but it is a 
demonstrable fact and on it I rest my 
case. 

It is easy to tell you that the industry 
represents an investment of one and 
one-half billion of dollars; that it has 
permanently in employment 800,000 
persons; that the weekly attendance at 
the theatre is fifty million; that the 
paid admissions annually total five 
hundred million; salaries and wages 
paid are seventy-five million annually. 
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Suffice it to say that ten companies 
earned over twenty-four million dollars 
net for the year of 1925. 

“The clash of arms,” said an old 
Roman, “drowns the voices of the law.” 
Thé clash of figures drowns the ro- 
mance of the most fascinating and in- 
teresting industry in this country. 

Į did not solicit this task, and at the 
risk of having this modest attempt find 
its way into the limbo ofa waste basket, I 
am going to close with the following :— 


Into THER Own 


A clean, wholesome business, manag- 
ed by men with clear-eyed determina- 
tion to render a great public service has 
finally and honorably come into its own. 
Some of the dearest and best friends I 
have stand at the forefront of this in- 
dustry. ‘They have made substantial 
contributions to a better understanding 
and maintained a dignity concurrent 
with the sense of the importance of the 
relation between picture and public. 


I recognize in them the standards by 
which the progress of the moving pic- 
ture business is measured. They, 
Prometheus-like, put the fire of life into 
what was fifteen years ago an inert 
business. They have the full support 
of a united people and it behooves our 
national government to acquaint itself 
fully with the magnititude oi this 
business. There should be no national 
indifference, but every effort made to 
foster this great industry along every 
line of legitimate endeavor. It appears 
to me that some of the European gov- 
ernments are manifesting, and de- 
servedly so, more interest in this 
business than ours at Washington. I 
will leave it to others to develop this 
phase of the subject, but in conclusion I 
desire to sound a warning. The mov- 
Ing picture industry is of such im- 
portance that it is entitled to the 
attention and support of those who are 
seated in high places in the councils of 
our .country. . 


The Development of the Motion Picture 
Raw Film Industry 


By Greorcs A. BLAIR 


Eastman Kodak Company 


ANUFACTURING film for all 

of the many uses to which the 

motion, picture is being daily adapted 

has always been a technical and precise 

task, involving great capital outlay 

and meticulous care and inspection in 
every stage of the process. 

When one considers that each single 
picture is frequently magnified some 
180 diameters or 30,000 times in area 
on the sereen and run through a pro- 
jector at tremendous speed, an appre- 
ciation of the machinery and methods 
involved in manufacturing film free 
from any obvious blemishes may be 
more easily reached. 

While motion pictures are now more 
than thirty years old, no great volume 
of raw film was produced until about 
fifteen years ago. With the phenom- 
enal growth of the mdustry, the de- 
mands upon the manufacturers have 
steadily increased, until now the East- 
man Kodak Company turns out more 
than 200,000 miles of film yearly. 

Those who can remember the first 
crude movies of the nickelodeon period 
cannot view one of the modern feature 
pictures and not wonder at the rapid 
development of this, the greatest of all 
photographic arts. 


GEORGE EASTMAN’S CONTRIBUTION 


It was through the discovery of the 
nitro-cellulose film base in 1889 by 
George Eastman that motion pictures 
to-day are possible. Prior to this time 
Thomas A. Edison was busy eagerly 
seeking to depict pictures in motion. 
He lacked, however, the medium of the 
flexible film to perfect his invention. 
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This the coincidence of the Eastman 
discovery solved. The nitro-cellulose 
film base proved to be the “missing 
link” for which Mr. Edison had been 
looking. 

What Mr. Eastman contributed 
toward the invention of motion pictures 
may best be told in his own words from 
a quotation in a letter which is now a 
permanent record of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers. In the 
first part of this letter he tells of his 
discovery of the nitro-cellulose film 
support and the establishment of the 
first factory in Rochester to manufac- 
ture this product in 1889. Continuing, 
he writes: 


While we were engaged in fitting up this 
factory I received a call from a representa- 
tive of Mr. Edison who told me of Mr. 
Edison’s experiments with motion pictures 
and how necessary it was for him to have 
some of this film. The idea of making 
pictures to depict objects in motion was 
entirely new to me, but of course I was 
much interested in the project and did my 
best to furnish him film as near to his 
specifications regarding fineness of grain 
and thickness as possible. 

As far as I know, the film we furnished 
him then and from time to time later was 
satisfactory. In the years during which 
the motion picture industry has been 
developed, we have made many improve- 
ments in the way of fineness of grain, photo- 
graphic quality and uniformity, but the 
film made today is substantially the same 
as the first film furnished Mr. Edison. 


All the experimental film which was 
furnished Mr. Edison was negative 
film. Special film for printing posi- 
tives was not made until 1895. The 
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output of the Eastman factory in that 
year was 21,663 feet. 


e 
 Researcau Work or EASTMAN 


KODAK COMPANY 

As the motion picture industry pro- 
gressed, the Eastman Kodak Company 
realized what great dependence the 
world placed upon ītsgşproduct. In 
order to keep the art in an ever in- 
creasing state of improvement, the 
Eastman Research Laboratories were 
established in 1912, and ever since have 
been the only place in the world where 
all ‘scientific phases of the industry are 
continually and carefully studied. The 
thoroughness with which the field is 
covered may be gathered from the fact 
that, while the company makes no 
professional motion picture cameras or 
projectors, it tests every known make 
and offers suggestions for improvement 
to manufacturers. 

Further laboratory researches include 
the cause of electrical markings on film 
during exposure, improvements and 
increased efficiency of developing and 
printing processes, method of waxing 
the edges of new prints to prolong their 
life, optical examinations of screen 
surfaces, proper illumination of theaters 
for visual comfort, causes of film muti- 
lation and how to prevent it, data on 
the photographie efficiency of various 
light sources and active co-operation 
in the solution of all problems which 
have any direct bearing on the art. 


Maxwe Morron Picture Fim 


The two principal ingredients enter- 
ing into the manufacture of motion 
picture film are cotton and silver, the 
former for making the film base or 
support and the latter for making the 
sensitive emulsion. Nearly five million 
pounds of cotton are consumed an- 
nually in the manufacture of film base, 
and, next to the Government Mint, 
the Eastman Kodak Company is the 


country’s largest consumer of pure 
silver bullion, the requirements for 
making sensitive emulsions being in 
excess of three tons per week. 

The cotton is first treated with caus- 
tic soda to remove all traces of vege- 
table gums and other impurities, a 
preparatory step necessary for treat- 
ment with nitric and sulphuric acid. 
This process is known as nitration and 
reduces the cotton to what is techni- 
cally called cellulose nitrate. While 
not altering the physical appearance of 
the original cotton, nitration does, 
however, change it chemically. 

Nitrating centrifugals are used for 
this purpose. These machines consist 
of “‘perforated baskets” rotating in- 
side a vat. The cleansed cotton is fed 
into the basket and acids let into the 
vat until the cotton is immersed. 
After allowing sufficient time for nitrat- 
ing, the acids are drawn off and the 
basket rotated at high speed for drain- 
ing. 
To rapidly remove the remaining 
acid the nitrated cotton is then put 
into centrifugal washers. After wash- 
ing in these machines it is immersed in 
large tanks of water and drained and 
rinsed over a period of weeks. , Before 
dissolving in the solvents it is placed 
in centrifugal wringers rotated at a high 
rate of speed to remove the water. 

Washing and drying completed, the 
nitrated cotton is ready for the sol- 
vents. ‘These solvents, of which alco- 
hol is the principal ingredient. are 
contained in “mixers” and the cotton 
is fed into them through “chutes.” 
In the ‘‘mixers’—sometimes called 
dough machines—large paddles churn 
the cotton and alcohol together. When 
thoroughly mixed, the solution is a 
viscous liquid of the consistency of . 
honey, and in Kodak Park parlance is 
called “dope.” 

This “dope” is piped to large air- 
tight tanks, where it is kept ready to 
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be converted into sheets. This is done 
on what are known as coating machines, 
on which sheets 2000 feet long and 
three and one-half feet wide are formed. 
These sheets, when dry, become the 
familiar transparent film backing or 
base on which the sensitized coating is 
spread. 

The accuracy of these machines is 
such that the mean variation in thick- 
ness of a sheet of base from end to end, 
when coated, is not more than 1/8000 
of an inch. 

Silver is the active element in the 
sensitizing material of the emulsion. 
Tt comes in bars of pure bullion weigh- 
ing about forty-two pounds each. The 
bars are dissolved in nitric acid in por- 
celain dishes and after crystallization, 
pure crystals of silver nitrate are 
obtained. Other ingredients in the 
emulsion are potassium iodide, potas- 
sium bromide and gelatin. The gela- 
tin, extracted from the bones and hides 
of cattle and necessarily of the purest 
possible grade, is dissolved in water, 
after which the bromide and iodide 
solutions are carefully mixed with it. 
To this mixture, heated to the correct 
temperature, is added silver nitrate 
solution. The precipitate of the sensi- 
tive silver salts is then held in suspen- 
sion by the gelatin. 

This motion picture film base is 
usually coated with either one of two 
kinds of emulsion. Negative emulsion 
is highly sensitive to light and is used 
in the camera, while positive emulsion, 
which is purposely much less light 
sensitive, is used for printing the pic- 
tures as they are viewed on the screen. 

The actual operation of emulsion 
making is conducted in silver-lined 
steam jacketed vessels provided with 
suitable agitators. Soluble salts 
formed during the reaction must be 
washed out of the emulsion. This is 
accomplished by chilling it to a jelly 
and then shredding it by pressing the 


mass through a chamber with a per- 
forated bottom and sides and washing 
the spaghetti-like strands many times 
with pure cold water. The shredded 
emulsion is then melted and coated on 
the film base. 


Tue Frnisnep PRODUCT 


For this operation special delicate 
machinery is necessary in order to care- 
fully control the thickness. As the 
film is coated, it is carried in large 
loops to the chilling rooms of regulated 
temperature to set and harden or 
become “conditioned.” When thor- 
oughly dry, motion picture film in rolls 
three and one-half feet wide and 2000 
feet long is automatically cut in strips 
of the standard width of 12” and wound 
in rolls varying from 100 to 1000 feet 
in length. 

The final operation is perforating 
the film, where accuracy is of the ut- 
most importance. This is accomplished 
at Kodak Park only by constant vigi- 
lance on the part of experts who keep 
the machines at the highest point of 
precision and who are constantly cn the 
alert for possible improvements. 

Even such an apparently small detail 
ag the shape of the perforation has been 
minutely studied, with the result that 
the Eastman type of perforation allows 
the film to pass through the projector 
so smoothly that projection is im- 
measurably improved and wear and 
tear on the film considerably lessened. 

After perforating, the rolls of film are 
taken to the packing room to be 
wrapped in selected chemically pure 
black paper and are then packed in 
metal cans carefully sealed to keep the 
contents air- and light-tight. The cans 
are stamped with the emulsion number 
and footage and are then placed in 
straw-board containers ready for ship- 
ment to the motion picture studios and 
laboratories of the world. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has 
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thus pioneered the manufacture of 
motion picture film, and has been inti- 
mately identified with every step in the 
photographic development of motion 
pictures since their inception. 


Cotor PICTURES 


Among these developments is pan- 
chromatic negative film, which records 
all colors in their true black and white 


relationship, as the emulsion is sensi- ‘ 


tive to reds and yellows as well as blues 
and violets. Its use is invaluable when 
photographing colored sets or costumes 
and for accurately rendering flesh tints 
in close-ups. 

A large proportion of the more 
elaborate screen productions of recent 
releases were made on panchromatic 
film entirely, and could not have been 
so pretentiously produced without it. 

Although panchromatic film is 
strongly sensitive to red, yellow and 
green, it remains more sensitive to blue 
and violet, especially when photograph- 
ing by daylight. To correct for this 
extra sensitiveness to the blue and 
violet, color filters are used before the 
lens. These filters consist of thin 
sheets of dyed gelatin cemented be- 
tween two pieces of optical glass. 
Yellow filters are most commonly used 
with panchromatic film, as they absorb 
a, definite portion of the violet and blue 
light to which the emulsion is most 
sensitive, thereby equalizing the ex- 
posure for all colors. The result is a 
more accurate rendering of the tone 
values of the subject. 

Panchromatic film under special 
treatment can be made hyper-sensi- 
tized, which increases the red and green 
sensitiveness of the film three to four 
times. By using this hyper-sensitized 
panchromatic film and a deep red filter, 


exterior effects closely resembling those 
obtained at night can be secured by 
daylight, thus avoiding the use and 
expense of elaborate lighting equip- 
ment. 

In order to obtain more pleasing 
effects on the screen, prints were often 
colored in the laboratories by treat- 
ment with various chemical solutions. 
It is now rarely necessary for the lab- 
oratories to assume this extra operation, 
since positive film on tinted support or 
base has been supplied by the Eastman 
Kodak Company for several years. 
This tinted stock is printed and proc- 
essed in the usual way and is supplied 
in nine standardized colors. 


Use or “Sarery Fam” 


Another development is that of cellu- 
lose acetate film, commonly known as 
Safety Film, for use when pictures are 
to be projected in homes, schools, 
churches, factories, lecture ard as- 
sembly halls. The use of Safety Film 
does away with the necessity of an 
enclosed booth and trained projec- 
tionist. 

Eastman Safety Film is also used in 
the portable amateur motion picture 
cameras, where its width is 16 mm. 
instead of the standard 85 mm. In 
this amateur size it is known as Ciné- 
Kodak Safety Film, and is processed in 
such a way that the exposed film is 
first a negative and then, by reversal 
of the image, a positive ready for pro- 
jection in the home. ‘The use of this 
film by amateur cinematographers is 
growing rapidly, and the resultant 
familiarity with cinematographic prob- 
lems by a larger proportion of the 
publie will, it is believed, tend to secure 
an even greater appreciation of the 
professional offerings. 
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Art and the Motion Picture - 


By CARLYLE ELLIS 
Producer of Social Service Pictures 


T is frequently said that the motion 
picture has in one generation of man 
pulled itself up out of the gutter by its 
own boot-straps. Admittedly its ori- 
gin was humble, but it would be truer 
to say that its rise was made by borrow- 
ings from its-sister arts. It has taken 
on the ways of gentility with youthful 
adaptability, but those ways have 
chiefly been revealed to it through the 
eyes and understanding of artists. 
The motion picture itself is, poten- 
tially at least, both a pictorial and a 
dramatic art. And it calls on and vir- 
tually depends on all the arts. It 
would still be groping feebly along the 
road of casual narrative were it not for 
what it has learned of dramatic struc- 
ture from the stage play, and it would 
still be in a very ugly infancy pictorially 
were it not for the inspiration of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architectural design and 
pictorial photography. One may even 
find it in some debt to music. 


EVoLuUTION IN Motion STUDIES 


As a pictorial art its first lesson has 
had to be in pictorial composition.. It 
began with none to speak of. It has 
acquired not only all the traditions 
of the painters—and even borrowed 
their subjects, composition and all with 
excellent effect—but has gone forward 
to clear new trails; to break the old 
rules for the sake of new effects. In 
addition it has had a new and engaging 
problem of its own—to learn the prin- 
ciples of and begin to apply a compo- 
sition of movement. In this new field 
the only precedents came from the 
stage, where characters must be 
brought on and moved from one part of 


the stage to another with some degree 
of pictorial progression. 
But the photoplay makers had all 


` outdoors for their backgrounds, as well 


as stage sets with the depth of a whole 
theatre. They soon began to find that 
their carefully developed background 
compositions were lost or spoiled when 
the movement in the field of arrange- 
ment did not accord in some degree 
with the scheme of the rest. They 
learned that, whereas in a still pictorial 
composition the centre of interest was 
pre-ordained and stationary, with 
movement therein the eye followed the 
action, whereverit was. ‘Thus one had 
a constantly shifting centre of interest 
and a stationary centre of interest at 
the same time and if these two warred 
against each other there was confusion. 
For example, if a squad of soldiers 
marched up a road that disappeared 
over a hill, where all the lines of compo- 
sition converged so as to carry the eye 
to that far point, and a fugitive was 
seen nearing the top of the hill, the 
marching soldiers contributed to the 
excellence of the arrangement and 
the effectiveness of the picture. But if 
the soldiers were marched across the 
road while the fugitive above them went 
in the other direction, a disquietude was 
created that evidenced poor art. 

Similarly our early directors with 
their great mob scenes usually carried 
their human river straight across or 
straight down the picture, till along 
came Lubitsch with his swirling, eddy- 
ing lines of movement all converging at 
some one point within the frame, and 
another artistic precedent was set for 
all the rest of us. 


Art AND THE Morton PICTURE 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE ARTS 


These were problems for the artists 
within the profession—for the motion 


picture has naturally attracted practi- . 


tioners of the other arts. One thinks 
offhand of Rex Ingram, sculptor; of 
Tourneur, William de Mille, and Fritz 
Lang, painters; of Schertzinger, music 
composer and of dozens of stage direc- 
tors. Lubitsch worked under Max 
Reinhardt. Wegener and Murnau 
were developed in the same artistic 
atmosphere. Several of the directors 
were formerly writers. 

But the important thing is that these 
men, whatever their professions, were 
one way or another responsive to the 
best in classic art and to the most virile 
eurrents of contemporary art. Here 
and there each month, through the 
hemp of current commonplaces, ap- 
pears the golden thread of the true leg- 
acy and a true inspiration. It may be 
the work of some obscure cameraman, 
doggedly clothing with some touch of 
pictorial beauty a bit of unreal dra- 
matictrash. Or it may be in the dress- 
ing of some simple, homely set, with its 
touches of character that make the 
room seem thet it must surely have 
been lived in for years by none other 
than the people of the story. What- 
ever it is, we feel at once the truth and 
sincerity of it and are moved thereby. 
And this surely is Art. 

Just as the carpenters of obscure 
New England villages are to this day 
cutting mouldings of pure Greek design 
because more than a century ago two 
English architects published their stud- 
ies of the ruins of Athens, so to-day the 
more or less humble crank-grinder is 
like to be setting his lights for an effect 
first presented by the great Rembrandt 
or seeking in landscape the luminous 
softness so wonderfully captured by the 
elder Inness. From all the schools the 
influences flow to the screen and if we 
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have the eyes to see we will find through 
many of the mill-run of current attrac- 
tions an artistry which pathetically 
often is out of all proportion to the 
dramatic worth of the offering. And 
always the discerning will trace an 
affinity with the creative milestones of 
the past. | 


Artistic Ventures WITH LIGHT 


In this matter of lightings, in fact, 
the makers of motion pictures have 
pioneered for the artists, as one of them 
recently admitted to me, saying that. 
he was a constant attendant at the pic- 
ture theatres for the express purpose of 
getting pictorial ideas for his illustra- 
tions, chiefly in matters of lighting. 
And the pictorial photographers must 
admit at least an equal debt. 

The speed of motion picture exposure 
and the uncertainty of the sun’s light 
has resulted in astonishing develop- 
ments in artificial ligating equipment 
for photographic work. The electric 
light available in a well-equipped mo- 
tion picture studio is measured to-day 
in millions of candle-power and while 
the principles of lighting are the same 
to-day as they were when Rembrandt 
and Velasquez and Rubens painted, 
their application is found capable of a 
hundred new variations, with the great 
batteries of “hards and softs, of spots 
and sun-arcs’’ at the service of the 
cameraman. 

It is chiefly by the use of such light- 
ing equipment that the sculptor-direc- 
tor seeks his worshipped “plasticity.” 
Failing a true stereoscopic effect in film, 
he models his figures to a roundness 
with lights behind and above and on 
either side, softening here and sharpen- 
ing up for accent elsewhere with a pa- 
tience and skill inevitably lost on the 
layman,but contributing neverthelessto 
his vague and general sense of pleasure. 

From the pictorial paotographers the 
motion picture makers have borrowed 
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one implement of special value—and 
danger. This is the soft-fecus lens, a 
delicate optical appliance that, by 
spherical and chromatic aberrations 
carefully calculated, splits up the rays 
of light so as to throw several images 
instead of one on the sensitive emulsion 
-—not exactly in register. The result 
is a blurring of sharp edges and a loss of 
finer detail—a simplification that has 
its equivalent in the canvasses of the 
umpressionist painters. This lens thus 
gives added emphasis to mass and 
added roundness to figures. 

I have said that its use is artistically 
dangerous. Itiseasily misused. With 
it very lovely and delicate portrait 
photography, for example, is possible, 
but such portraits appear strangely out 
of place when sandwiched in between 
scenes in sharp-definition photography, 
so that one guesses the frequent fact 
that this finely responsive instrument 
for pictorial interpretation has been 
used chiefly to blur out the wrinkles of 
some swiftly-maturing feminine star. 

The first use of the soft-focus lens in 
motion picture photography, by the 
way, is usually credited to Mr. D. W. 
Griffith. It occurred at the Triangle- 
Fine Arts Studio, of which Mr. Griffith 
was supervising director, but was done 
by Paul Powell, director, who himself 
had the lens made (to fit motion picture 
camera requirements) and experimen- 
ted with it before using it (legitimately 
and effectively) to tell an inserted fairy 
story in an Irish photoplay released by 
Triangle. It is a grim commentary on 
the discernment of some of those high 
in the industry at the time that a lead- 
ing Broadway exhibitor ruthlessly de- 
leted the whole fairy tale on the ground 
that-“‘those guys in Hollywood might 
at least get their stuff in focus”! 


GERMANY’S CONTRIBUTION 


Radical currents in modern art were 
first seen on the screen in The Cabinet of 


Dr. Caligari, that strangely arresting 
German production which attempted 
with success to give pictorial interpre- 
tation of a madman’s vision. And 
mad it surely seemed, yet with a care- 
fully calculated technique and at least 
one radical departure in pictorial treat- 
ment. For the first time on the screen 
we saw painted light and shade—great, 
eerie triangular shadows and blazing 
straight-edged highlights crossed and 
slashed each other in daring decorative 
patterns after the futurist mode. Crazy 
it might be, but we found that our own 
subdued treatment seemed thereafter 
dull, stodgy and Victorian, as indeed it 
was. We had accepted the English 
tradition of low-key backgrounds and 
here was something far more virile, 
youthful and compelling. 

Thus was paralleled the eternal con- 
flict between the opposite schools of 
painters—the academicians with their 
subdued gentility and the young radi- 
cals with their gay and reckless love of 
pure color and their quest for the blaze 
of sunlight in paint. 

This new influence from Germany, 
seen also in later releases, had its effect 
on our own men. And Lubitsch and 
others came over to re-enforce it. 
There has as yet been no American 
“Caligari,” but we are constantly 
learning the value of pattern in vigor- 
ous chiaroscuro. We are less fearfully 
attempting broad and daring pictorial 
effects—no longer terrified by shadows. 

All of which is traceable—f it seemed 
worth detailed tracing—to the swift 
currents of contemporary art that are 
running parallel to the pictorial devel- 
opment of the motion picture. 


ARTISTRY IN SETTINGS 
Another branch of art that of ne- 
cessity has come within the camera’s 
eye is that devoted to the furnishing 
and decorating of rooms. In the early 
days of the photoplay our backgrounds 
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were painted crops, cheap stage sets, 
usually quite tasteless and giving little 
or no chance ‘for lightings, even if the 
cameraman had known of anything but 
the straight front lighting of the early 
stage. 

The prosperity of the film industry 
allowed more and more elaborate set- 
tings. The producers at last permitted 
real sets with practical doors and win- 
dows and tasteless lavishness of furni- 
ture. There was little attempt to be 
true to period or to any architectural 
style, and any suggestion to employ 
decorators or architects of taste and 
knowledge would have been scoffed 
at. 
But that too had to come and to-day 
we are being coaxed into the erstwhile 


nickelodeons by their “‘sets by Urban” 
andthe like. Good taste is no longer a 
sensational rarity on the screen. Arch- 
itects of rank are checking and design- 
ing with an army of research workers 
and draughtsmen at their call. Even 
furniture is frequently designed and 
built for a photoplay and it would 
scarcely be worth a press agent’s para- 
graph if real.Gobelin tapestries were 
used as hangings. 

Thus not only is the technique of all 
the arts being applied in the service of 
those “better pictures” of which we 
hear so much, but the art product of all 
the ages is being drawn upon to give 
pictorial interest and beauty to the 
scenes themselves. And we are rich 
beneficiaries. 


Music and Motion Pictures 


By Huao Rresenreip 


Former Managing Director of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion Theatres, 
New York City 


F it were possible to see at a glance 
every city of 50,000 inhabitants and 
over in France, Italy: and Central 
Europe, one would be struck by a cer- 
tain similarity. However widely these 
cities may differ in architecture, in 
language, in the appearance of their 
people, they have one element in com- 
mon. Each has its own municipal 
theatre where the entire population 
goes regularly to hear opera and light 
opera. And each has its promenade 
concerts where the symphonic works of 
the great masters are played. 

Here in the United States we have 
no such institution for developing an 
appreciation of good music among the 
people. With the exception of the 
Metropolitan, the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, and one or twotouring companies, 
we have no organization which-furnishes 
us with operatic performances. We 
have twelve symphony orchestras of 
first order for a population of one hun- 
dred million. 

Were it not for a substitute that has 
sprung up in the last twelve years or so, 
a vast number of Americans would 
never hear the finer musical works. 
This substitute is our motion picture 
theatre—an institution in which the 
United- States rules supreme—which 
more or less duplicates the work of the 
European musical organizations. 

Early in its existence the motion 
picture discovered that its growth 
could be materially aided by grafting 
to itself the sister art, music. Each of 
them has benefitted. Whenever there 
is a film theatre of any size, there is 
now a good orchestra. When one 
considers that there are about 18,000 
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such theatres in the country, one real- 
izes what an influence the industry can 
exert on the musical life of America. 

The development of motion picture 
music in the short space of ten or twelve 
years has been remarkable. Those 
who were adventurous enough to go to 
the much-maligned movies a decade 
ago will recall what a miserable musical 
accompaniment was furnished. A sin- 
gle pianist drummed mechanically on a 
tuneless instrument. The same thread- 
bare melodies tinkled in one’s ears 
whether the screen showed a tender 
romance or the villain getting his just 
reward. During the supper hour the 
music would stop altogether while the 
pianist slipped out for a bit of nourish- 
ment. 

Turn the pages from yesterday to 
to-day. Many of the country’s finest 
instrumentalists are now playing in 
motion picture houses. The palatial 
theatres in the larger cities often have 
orchestras of eighty or more players. 
They spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually on music alone. In 
fact, In some cases the cost of music 
totals a third of the total running 
expenses. The best organists and 
conductors are engaged. Music—and 
music of the highest caliber—is consid- 
ered indispensable. 

The dignity that has been achieved 
by the motion picture industry from a 
musical standpoint is indicated by the 
important musicians who have entered 
the field. Henry Hadley, well known 
associate conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, appeared on 
the program at the presentation of 
Don Juan. Such recognized artists as 
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Percy Grainger, Orville Harrold, Hans 
Kindler and Sascha Jacobson have 
frequently played in motion picture 
houses. Film theatres, because of 
their ability to pay large salaries, can 
attract the best musicians, where 


sometimes concert managements are 
loath to take the risk. 


Kinps or Music 


Motion picture music may be divided 
into two groups. ‘There is the program 
music, which includes the overture, 
solos, ballet and dance music, and the 
like. And there is the accompanying 
synchronized score, which forms the 
background of the film. 

As to the former. the taste of the 
public is in a state of flux just now. 
American passion for jazz is at its 
height. The public—at least the mo- 
tion picture public—cannot seem to get 
enough of it. It is like a child with a 
new toy, unable to see anything else. 

So, for the time being, jazz predom- 
inates in our film theatres. However, 
I believe it is only a matter of time 
before the wheel of public favor again 
turns, bringing the better type of music 
to the foreground again. Above all 
else America wants variety, and in 
time it will again want its jazztempered 
by classical music. A jazz selection is 
old and discarded in a single season. A 
Beethoven overture or Chopin nocturne 
is eternally new. 

Jazz, that native American product, 
should by all means be encouraged. 


It has proved itself worthy of admission 


to the field of modern music. It has 
undoubtedly a permanent place in the 
world’s store of fine music. Such 
modern composers as Gershwin, Har- 
ling and John Alden Carpenter have 
helped to dignify and perpetuate it. 
On the other hand, there is still a 
vigorous minority of theatre-goers who 
want classical music, who loudly express 
regret that it has been dropped from 


some programs. I believe that the 
motion picture theatre should cater to 
the desires of this minority. From a 
commercial standpoint it would be 
worth while because it would serve to 
hold these people to the theatre. From 
an artistic standpoint it would be in- 
valuable, since it would keep alive in 
this country a love of finer music. 
There is no reason why classical and 
modern music cannot be combined on 
the same program. Some of our 
finest symphony orchestras do this in 
the concert halls. 


Arp to MUBICIANS 


Much has been done by the motion 
picture theatre already to aid the cause 
of good music. Ft has offered to new 
singers and instrumentalists an excellent 
means of developing their art. The 
practical experience of singjng before a 
film audience for a week is equivalent 
to months of secluded practice at home. 
It develops poise and stage presence, 
so that when the performer is at last 
ready for his ultimate goal, the opera 
house or concert hall, there is less 
probability of stage fright. 

As a trainmg school for singers, 
America’s motion picture houses more 
than take the place of the provincial 
opera houses of Europe. The standards 
of the former are higher in most cases, 
and certainly they offer better com- 
pensation. Salaries for soloists at 
the major metropolitan theatres range 
from a hundred to four hundred 
dollars a week. This money enables 
numbers of new performers to con- 
tinue with their studies, where with- 
out such financial help, it might be 
necessary for them to give up the 
struggle, with success a short but 
unspannable distance away. i 

A number of successful artists have 
graduated from the motion picture 
stage to that of the coveted Metropol- 
itan Opera House. Among those who 
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served their apprenticeship in the film 
theatres are Mario Chamlee, lyric 
tenor, Anne Roselle, dramatic soprano, 
Vincente Ballester, baritone, Jeanne 
Gordon, contralto; also Mary Fabian 
of the Chicago Opera Company and 
Emanuel List of the Berlin Opera 
and La Scala, Milan. For the young 
and striving artist, this is an invaluable 
stepping stone to a broader career. 


ARRANGEMENT AND Usp OF 
SCORES 


Now as to the scores. The hit-or- 
miss musical accompaniment furnished 
by the bored pianist in the old days has 
long smce been abandoned. Nowadays 
no important picture is released with- 
out a specially prepared score. Nearly 
every large theatre has a musical 
director who arranges the scores of the 
lesser films-from week to week. 

Infinite care is taken and sometimes 
weeks spent in the preparation of a 
score, so that every emotion andevery 
bit of action on the screen will be exact- 
ly reproduced musically. As long as 
six months has sometimes been spent 
on certain of the more important scores. 

The chief difficulty in score writing 
or arranging is keeping the music 
subordinate to the action on the screen. 
It must never obtrude itself. The 
audience must never be conscious of 
hearing a familiar tune. 

To achieve this, the musical director 
who is obliged to prepare a new score 
every week must have at his disposal a 
limitless supply of music. For this pur- 
pose the metropolitan theatres main- 
tain enormous libraries, some of them 
containing 25,000 pieces of music. 
These are all catalogued, not only by 
titles and authors, but also by the type 
of emotion or kind of action which they 
suggest. When the score writer wishes 
a piece of music giving the atmosphere 
of the opening scene of Macbeth, he 
refers to the sections marked “ Witch 


Dances” or “Ominous Music.” In the 
same way he may instantly put his 
hands on music which suggests the 
sound of an aëroplane, anger, a runa- 
way horse, a canoe drifting down a 
quiet stream. 

A staff of trained librarians is requir- 
ed to keep this stock of music constant- 
ly replenished with fresh works. The 
larger musical publishing houses have a 
standing order to send everything that 
comes off their presses. Material is 
sought in France, Germany, England, 
Italy and even the Orient. 

The musical stores of every country 
are assiduously combed for melodies 
that will create just the right illusion. 
When that remarkable film Grass was 
being prepared for public presentation, 
the services of an authority on the 
music of Eastern tribes were called 
upon. For The Vanishing American, 
rare and little known songs of the 
Indians were utilized. In Deception, 
original music written by Anne Boleyn 


, and Henry VIII was dug out of the for- 


gotten archives. 

The compiler or arranger of scores 
searches down every possible alley, 
in every corner for something that will 
give just the right effect. He knows 
the vital importance of an appropriate 
score. A good film can be made even 
better by a good score. An inferior 
film does not seem nearly so bad if it 
has an excellent musical background. 

In preparing the music for a film, 
the director first has the picture run off 
while he makes notes. He then con- 
sults his library for selections which he 
believes will produce the proper atmos- 
phere. With these before him he 
again calls for a running off of the film, 
and working at a piano, he tries out the 
music he has selected. Now and then 
he presses a button which notifies the 
projectionist to stop the machine 
while he looks for a different number or 
makes further notes. After the music 
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is assembled and timed to the film, it 
is-turned over to copyists who prepare 
a complete score for the musicians. 
Usually three or four days are devoted 
to rehearsals. 

Very often, if the arranger cannot 
find satisfactory music for a certain bit 
of action, he is obliged to compose 
some himself. The musical ability 
required for this work is of such a high 
caliber that only the larger theatres are 
able to afford it. It cannot be expected 
that the musical head of a theatre in a 
small town will be able to write as good 
@ score as an expert employed by a 
metropolitan theatre. For this reason 
many scores are syndicated, and sent 
with the film all over the world. 

The most recent developments along 
the line of making the best music avail- 
able to smaller communities is the 
Vitaphone. This invention is the best 
so far in reproducing synchronized mu- 
sic and films. It makes it possible for 
artists and orchestras of the first order 
to be heard in the smallest towns. 
The reproduction of the voice and music 
is very fine. It seems almost as though 
the performers were in the same room 
as the listener. It is not probable that 
the Vitaphone will ever entirely replace 
the orchestra, but it does make it 
possible for certain films requiring the 
finest musical accompaniment to be 
shown in places where there is no 
orchestra available. 


FIELD ror COMPOSERS 


Before leaving the subject of scores, 
I wish to touch on a matter about 
which I have often been questioned. 
That is: Do motion pictures offer a new 
field for composers? What future does 
this new art form offer to the creative 
musician? Tales have been spread of 
fabulous sums paid to certain compos- 
ers for original scores. Itis true that a 
few of the larger films have employed 
composers for original scores, but these 


can almost be counted on one hand. 
Civilization, Purian Passions, The 
Thief of Bagdad, and Little Old New 
York are among them. At present, at 
least, the field is too limited to insure a 
promising outlet for composers. 

There is also this difficulty: The 
average super-film, which lasts about 
two hours, requires as much music as an 
opera. ‘Think of the physical effort of 
writing such a work! The hfe of even 
important films hardly exceeds two 
years. It is then put aside and for- 
gotten, except for rare revivals. Will 
the composer of first rank be willing 
to devote his best effort and energy 
to something whose death is doomed 
before its birth? From what I know 
of composers, they would rather starve 
with the hope of creating a great 
symphony that will live through the 
ages, than grow fat off the proceeds of 
an excellent but short-lived film score. 

If, however, the film world has not 
made serious inroads into the ranks of 
the better composers, it has encouraged 
a larger number of Americans to take 
up music as a profession. A short 
time ago the life of a musician-—an 
orchestra player—presupposed great 
financial sacrifice. Even the first-rate 
symphony player did not earn as much 
as the average second-rate business 
man. 

GROWING DEMAND FOR 
MUSICIANS 

With the growing demand for musi- 
cians, however, their value has gone up. 
The musician to-day is in demand as 
he never was before. Think òf the 
army of them necessary to man the 
orchestras in our 18,000 film theatres, 
to say nothing of the requirements of 
the dance halls, cabarets and legitimate 
theatres. The American musicien has 
become a commercial asset. In the 
larger of our motion picture theatres 
the minimum salary is eighty-three 
dollars a week, and almost half of the 
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players get one hundred dollars. First 
stand players and concert masters usual- 
ly are paid from $7000 to $10,000 a year. 
The organists get from $6000 to $20,000, 
depending on their individual perform- 
ances. {sitany wonder with our Amer- 
ican love of luxury that the ranks of 
musicians have increased so enormously 
during the last few years? We have 
more musicians and better ones. Men 
who are naturally musical are no longer 
forced to become clerks or traveling 
salesmen in order to earn an adequate 
living. 
AMERICAN LHADERSHIP 


In this country we are supreme in 
utilizing music in the motion picture 
theatre. While traveling in Europe 
during the past summer, I saw little 
that could compare with our methods 
of presentation. European countries 
themselves are aware of this and are 
beginning to send over representatives 


to study our methods. Theatre owners 
abroad are amazed at the way we use 
music in our houses. ‘They are eager 
to learn from us. They are engaging 
our conductors to go over and take 
charge of presentations in their thea- 
tres. 

By no means do I wish to imply that 
America has achieved the peak musi- 
cally, any more than it has reached the 
limit in the development of motion 
pictures. There are still limitless pos- 
sibilities. It is certain that the next 
decade will see still greater strides made 
by the motion picture industry. Late- 
ly large Wall Street banking firms have 
been allying themselves with motion 
picture companies, thus demonstrating 
their faith in the industry. With 
millions invested, great progress is 
certain. And there is no reason why 
music, now inseparably linked with 
motion pictures, should not also bene- 
fit. 


Motion Picture Lighting 


By Auvin WYCKOFF 
_ Director of Photography with Thomas Meighan, Famous Players—Lasky Corporation 


N the beginning of the making of 
motion pictures, asin all other efforts 
of photography, methods of lighting 
were crude. Those interested in the 
science of photography as applied to 
the motion picture were early called 
upon to reproduce pictures more true 
to conditions of actual Jife and natural 
surroundings, together with such art- 
istry as would make the screen produc- 
tion more pleasing or unpleasant, as the 
story demanded. 

For ‘some time the natural light of 
day was the only illumination to behad. 
As in the portrait studio, the operating 
rooms for the making of interior scenes 
were constructed with a view to obtain- 
ing the best possible light, reflected 
from overhead or from the full source 
of sunlight, according to the degree of 
contrast desired. Accordingly the fin- 
ished result was either flat or full of 
sharp contrasts. As the industry per- 
fected the quality of its product, 
experiments were made with artificial 
light, principally in order that working 
hours might be increased. This busi- 
ness expedient was accompanied by a 
rapid artistic and mechanical develop- 
ment. 

The legitimate theatre at this time 
produced and controlled the better 
degree of entertainment because of its 
then greater perfection of lighting 
equipment. Scenes on the stage were 
unfolded with a telling effect that was 
more visually impressive than the scenes 
of the motion picture. The lighting of 
the film dramas lacked point or distinc- 
tion; daylight was used for night and 
day scenes alike, and storms or fair 
weather got the same treatment of 
_ illumination. 


ADOPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHTING 


The advance finally gave way to 
many methods of artificial lighting. 


_ The Cooper-Hewitt mercury tube came 


into general use, and while it gave 
forth a strong actinic light it possessed 
a very short penetrating range, so that 
in the area required for a “set” accom- 
modating several actors, large banks 
of tubes were required to give the 
requisite illumination. The effect was 
pleasing in the result, and is still abun- 
dantly used for producing a general 
flood of light. 

Because of this development, where 
studios were formerly built with glass 
roof and sides, they arenow constructed 
without any provision for admitting 
light except in such parts as are intend- 
ed for administration purposes. Some 
studio stages located in California, 
where the weather is more or less 
consistent, are constructed of iron 
girder frame with glass roof and canvass 
sides, creating a softly lighted interior, 
but in almost every instance an equip- 
ment of the Cooper-Hewitt system is 
also installed, or some similar system of 
artificial lighting to enable operations 
to continue through the hours of night. 

With the advancement in perfection 
of the Cooper-Hewitt, it was necessary 
to introduce a method whereby light 
could be projected through the illumi- 
nation of the Cooper-Hewitt light that 
would “round out” the scene with 
degrees of contrast, so controlled that 
the effect obtained would render a 
natural impression For this purpose 
the spot light was adopted, ranging in 
power from the tiny arc with a carbon 
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no larger than a small pencil, generally 
used to portray a lighted candle, to the 
immense and powerful searchlight that 
would produce the effect of bright rays 
of sunlight. With this perfection it 
has become possible to project scenes 
upon the screen that are bewildering in 
their natural fidelity. 

The lighting equipment of the mod- 
ern studio is a cumbersome apparatus. 
While it can generate any desired 
quantity of light, at the same time it 
creates a very uncomfortable heat and 
blinding glare that often causes tempo- 
rary injury to the eyes of the performer. 
It appears that the ultimate light unit 
to be achieved will be one of powerful 
actinic value that will not be blinding 
in its effect on those working within its 
radius and generate an unnoticed unit 
of heat. Such a light must be portable 
to such an extent that it can be trans- 
ported without the extreme difficulty 
and expense it now involves. 


DIVERSITY OF LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS 


Every motion picture “‘set”’ requires 
its separate problem of lighting and the 
effort will range from the most simple 
lighting requiring only one unit of light 
to the huge effort requiring the entire 
equipment of the producing company, 
under control of the most expert 
electricians. A special conference of 
department heads is often called with 
the purpose of arriving at the best 
possible solution of lighting a set. 
Colors must match, architecture must 
be harmonious and not impose distract- 
ing elements in the scene, and costumes, 
furniture, time of day, weather condi- 
tions and prop lights and lamps must 
all be considered in building up the right 
lighting plan. Days of preparation 
with a large detail of assistants and an 
enormous amount of apparatus are 
often necessary. 

The temperamental reaction dened 


and the mental impression to be con- 
veyed to an audience are to a degree 
dependent upon proper lighting. An 
improperly lighted scene will produce 
an unconsciously distressing effect, even 
sometimes producing & condition of 
restlessness that retards the clear inter- 
est of the story. The work of a clever 
performer can be greatly handicapped 
if the scene 1s improperly lighted. The 
scene may seek to give an impression 


. of happiness, but if poorly lighted, so 


that surrounding details are dark and 
gloomy, it measurably defeats the inten- 
tion. With the scene softly and bril- 
liantly lighted, however, the spirit of 
mirth and enjoyment is convincingly 
transferred to the audience. 

In contrast to what has just been 
stated, the surroundings of a scene, 
where the action is intended to impress 
the beholder with a gloomy situation, 
must be lighted with highlights and 
shadows in contrast, balanced to the 
action and mental quality it is desired 
to produce; an uncontrolled flood of 
light here would be fatal and unimpres- 
sive. Scenes protraying incidents of 
romance demand their special treat- 
ment according to their settings, the 
period of time to be represented and 
the artistry that is relative to the situa- 
tion. A squalid den can be artistically 
lighted so it will be pleasing to look at 
and yet carry conviction that the 
romance is taking place in a den where 
temperaments of passion arerife. The 
same method of lighting could not be 
successfully used for a representation 
of two lovers in a conservatory adjacent 
to the ball room of a palace, at the 
height of a festival. 

The lighting of exterior night scenes, 
made outside of the studio, have many 
difficulties, with each scene presenting 
its individual problems. Separate 
treatment is demanded according to 
the character of the situation, just as 
those made in the studio where all fac- , 
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ilities areathand. ‘Thematter of trans- 
portation for these exterior locations 1s 
sometimes a very serious problem and 
often entails the combined efforts of 
several hundred men. The emotional 
matter the scene is to portray—ro- 
mance, comedy or tragedy—controls 
and is the key to the lighting here, as 
in the studio, but other factors have 
to be taken into consideration. 

The condition of the weather neces- 
sary to the action of the story must 
influence the lighting. It may be 
moonlight and peaceful, or dark and 
calm, or the night may be one of storm, 
or the sequence of the action may call 
for all the elements in succession. The 
season of the year may be represented 
as winter or summer. ‘There may be 
street lamps, the light of open windows 
or doors or flashes of lightning, burning 
buildings, camp fires, or explosions, all 
of which will affect the source of light- 
ing. The sensitiveness of emulsion 
and exposure will be of much more im- 
portance in rendering such action than 
ig usual in the studio, where the light 
is more easily controlled. 

An action covering a large area will 
require a huge electrical equipment, 
where in another instance a scene 
covering a like area, such as the main 
business thoroughfare of a city, will 
require no electrical equipment what- 
ever. It is the difficult portability 
that makes the present system of 


lighting exterior night scenes very 
laborious, unless the scenes are of such 
a nature as can be handled in minia- 
ture. A splendid example of such 
work was done in the German picture 
The Last Laugh and in the Thomas 
Meighan production of Tin Gods. 

A much greater quantity of light 
must be used on exterior night work on 
account of the lack of reflecting power 
and the greater amount of absorption. 
Daylight exterior scenes require the 
least effort to light on account of the 
vast amount of natural light. It is 
seldom necessary to use an auxilliary 
of artificial light, but reflectors are used 
to soften the shadows and to “buildup” 
grey tones in the shade of trees or 
shadows of buildings. The light of 
early morning and late afternoon 
renders the most pleasing effects when 
the shadows are long and the highlights 
are soft. 

Lighting for the motion-picture has 
advanced in great strides in recent 
years, impelled by the competition of 
several large producing companies. It 
is stil m the experimental stage, 
however, with much to be accomplished. 
While the foundation of the photograph- 
ic art, it has not kept pace with its 
mechanical mediums and yet wants an 
inventive genius willing to devote 
his energy to a simplification- and 
perfection of present methods and 
equipment. 


' The Motion Picture in Science 


By S. Pmr Goopwart, M.D. 
Professor of Clinical Neurology, Columbia University, New York City 


Cast me out of the Garden of Eden if 
you will, but first let me taste of the tree 
of knowledge. 


HE production of the cinema has 

greatly contributed to that which 
in its accumulative influence is the most 
priceless of all human possessions— 
knowledge. As an educator it is cater- 
ing daily to the intelligence of millions. 
Unparalleled in their power to almost 
spontaneously flash before the entire 
civilized world the happenings, opin- 
ions, events of great magnitude, ap- 
peals, indeed all things that are of 
interest to mankind, stand two recently 
developed agents: the cinema through 
the eye; the radio through the ear. 
Time and distance play no réle. 


VARIED Uszs 


The importance of the cinema in the 
social, economic and intellectual life 
of the world can scarcely be realized. 
It is estimated that about one hundred 
million people weekly patronize moving 
picture houses in this country alone. 
There are countless pictures which are 
primarily intended for entertainment 
yet have within them instructive 
value—moral, scientific or historic. 
The very fact that they are ostensibly 
entertainment pictures makes more 
acceptable their instructive content. 
For example, an educational reel makes 
geography interesting as well as instruc- 
tive, and so even the medical student 
finds the cinema of great value in his 
grasp of anatomy, clinical medicine 
and surgery. The primary purpose of 
the motion picture is to provide enter- 
tainment in the leisure hours of the 
people; recreation and diversion from 


life routine is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the race. Greece was at its 
height at a time when the drama and 
athletics had their most flourishing 
periods. Indeed, recreation and diver- 
sion from the monotony of everyday 
life is a necessity in the prevention of 
abnormal fatigability and indeed for the 
preservation of social order. The hatd 


' grind of routine study only too often 


results in early nervous manifestations 
among students and the introduczion of 
moving pictures with its element of 
interest in visual portrayal is a form of 
pedagogy with evident advantages. 
An old Chinese proverb says: “One 
picture is worth more than many thou- 
sand words’; how much greater in 
value, then, the cinema! It presents 
more than mere pictures—rather actual 
experiences of living beings. Indeed 
the cinema as an educator almost 
rivals the library. Books on scientific 
subjects enabled men to obtain a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge through 
close application. The moving picture 
presented for amusement is making it 
almost impossible for the average man 
or woman to remain ignorant. The 
use which the industries themselves 
have made of motion pictures is already 
astonishing. Employes are in this way 
taught the best methods of operation; 
films are teaching safety devices; con- 
servation of energy; encouraging men- 
tal hygiene. Almost every industry 
and branch of science has its film repre- 
sentation. Even in the pictures shown 
apparently solely for entertainment, 
art, industry and science are not 
neglected. The films Men of Steel and 
Steel Preferred graphically illustrated 
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the production of pure steel from the 
common ore, and so with countless 
other productions. 

A scientific study through the moving 
picture industrial activities has brought 
about a tremendous’ economic gain 
through observations showing useless 
expenditures of energy. For example, 
a girl employe was filmed at a desk 
writing in a large book. The inkstand 
is at her left. Each time she dips the 
pen in the inkwell she must reach 
across the desk. ‘The picture was made 
with the inkwell at the right and at the 
left. An efficiency expert caught the 
extra motion and the inkwell was 
moved to the right. In a week’s time 
the achievement in the girl’s work had 
increased enormously--over thirty- 
three per cent. Scientific application 
of a study of the minutest details in rail- 
road safety devices by slow and normal 
photography has proved of tremendous 
aid both for the employe and the public. 

The cinema is finding application 
in every branch of science; phenomena 
of earth, in the heavens and the depth 
of the sea are being recorded. The 
most accurate and extensive observa- 
tions of the total eclipse of the sun in 
January of 1924 were made by means of 
the moving picture camera; the most 
remarkable solar corona, probably the 
best. eclipse of history, was thereby 
given permanent record. The graphic 
revelations of minute detail, enlarged 
for study and portrayed through mi- 
crophotography are some of the obser- 
vations hitherto unavailable for general 
scrutiny; the study of a drop of pond 
water teeming with life is presented as a 
world of miniature and with a vividness 
hardly appreciated even by the micro- 
scopist. 

The so-called ‘“Synthechrome”’ pro- 
cess, developed by the Carpenter- 
Goldman laboratories, a process for 
cartoon and technical animation and 
color, has made it possible to secure 


sharp outlines, definite colors and 
complete detail in drawings. Imagi- 
nary lines, movements, etc., may be 
differentiated from the visable elements 
of a diagram; electrical, magnetic and 
mechanical phenomena are thus easily 
visualized and physiological and bio- 
logical facts demonstrated. This pro- 
cess is also being used largely in the 
study of medical subjects. Just as the 
drop of water with its abundance of 
living matter is studied under the 
microscope and filmed for further 
study, so the red blood corpuscles of 
the human being, as well as the various 
forms of micro-organisms and their 
movements and changes, are enlarged 
for screen study and demonstration. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL VALUE 


In no branch of science does the 
moving picture offer greater possibili- 
ties than in medicine and surgery. Its 
application in this field opens a vista 
of great depth. 

As a means of graphically recording 
histories as embodied in the film 
patients, as well as for the purpose of 
recording and studying deformities of 
motion, moving pictures are unique. 
The unraveling of the mystifying 
appearances of motor disturbances of 
the nervous system can be accom- 
plished only by methods other than 
those afforded by the unaided eye. A 
direct approach to this study is fur- 
nished by means of the normal and 
more particularly by the slow-motion 
camera. Inan attempt to analyze and 
record disturbances of motility, one is 
impressed by the inadequacy of our 
nomenclature for describing certain 
forms of abnormal motion, and words 
and phrases in common use are not 
only nondescriptive, but as terminology 
they are nondescripts. Just as the 
slow-motion camera has been utilized 
in the study of the curves of high ex- 
plosive projectiles, so in medicine have 
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the elements of abnormal movement 
been studied and analyzed for inter- 
pretation. Indeed, the revelations of 
the camera by slow-motion pictures 
have brought out some phenomena 
hitherto unknown to exist. 

For diagnosis, this graphic visuali- 
zation is of the greatest importance 
and for records it is absolutely un- 
paralled. Its accuracy is unquestion- 
able. Two explorers who find a new 
land would be unlikely to describe it 
alike upon their return. Words are 
inadequate to record new or strange 
impressions; one must study the scene 
time and again under the same condi- 
tions with exactly the same movements 
in order to properly develop the details. 
If a peculiar muscular movement is 
discovered in a patient, no two people 
would identify it alike; no picture in 
words can take the place of the picture 
seen with one’s own eyes. One rare 
operation in New York, Paris, London 
or Vienna, instead of being accessible 
to only a few, is, through the medium 
of the moving picture film, made an 
open clinic for medical students 
throughout the world. The classes of 
a small and ill-equipped medical college 
in a remote locality thus observe 
advanced surgical technique which 
otherwise could be gained only through 
years of postgraduate study abroad. 
Already surgical films are being com- 
pleted, demonstrating the particular 
skill of some eminent teachers espe- 
cially noted for a particular branch of 
surgery. 

The life long acquisition of a surgical 
technique, the demonstration of which 
would pass away with its possessor, is 
being preserved for the teaching of 
future generations by means of film 
reproductions. Without the moving 
picture an unusual operation is 
glimpsed but once and fleetingly; to 
see one such operation was often the 
high watermark of a student’s career; 


through the film the operation can be 
seen and studied by repeated observa- 
tion. Diseases that may be rare in the 
Occident, may be common in Or‘ental 
countries. The physician in America 
may here and there see an isolated case 
of leprosy, for example; he has perhaps 
only studied the disease from text- 
books, but never seen a case. A. film 
library now in contemplation wil im- 
mediately make availablereproductions 
of a number of such cases imported by 
film from countries where the disease 
flourishes. A study of the phvsiog- 
nomy and physical attitudes in the 
different forms of mental diseases is 
soon to be undertaken. 

At Columbia University moving pic- 
tures demonstrated the actual move- 
ments of the heart with the organ 
exposed, in a dog under an anesthetic; 
under the influence of various drugs it 
was possible to permanently record 
and visually demonstrate the normal 
heart beat and its variations under 
abnormal conditions. The record was 
indeed a striking and illuminating one. 
The experiment has been utilized for 
teaching and presentation many times 
since. Then came a most important 
contribution of great value for future 
medical libraries from the neurological 
department of Columbia University 
and the Montefiore Hospital. Some 
five thousand feet of film were produced 
showing both familiar and rare forms of 
nervous diseases; methods of making 
examinations and diagnosis; patients 
showing various forms of gaits; deform- 
ities of motion; all these are being used 
for teaching of students and physicians. 
These films are being added to with 
scenes of patients, as interesting cases 
are accumulated for preservation. 
This series of films possessed by the 
writer constitutes one of the finest 
medical collections extant. It includes 
some three thousand feet of film in 
which the patients are filmed in various 
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stages of the disease known as “‘ Ence- 
phalitis Lethargica” (sleeping sieck- 
ness). These reels within the past year 
have been shown in Vienna, Paris and 
London. 

One difficulty in the taking of surgi- 
cal pictures for the demonstration of 
expert technique lies in the necessary 
asepsis of a surgical amphitheatre. A 
special form of lighting and of surgical 
field enlargement by powerful lenses 
sufficiently removed from the actual 
surgical field are yet to be satisfactorily 
developed. As certain operations are 
not accessible to the eye of the camera, 
by reason of their being largely within 
viscera of the body, these are admirably 
portrayed in their technique by means 
of pen and ink drawings, photographed 
on film. Just as in the public schools 
and, indeed, in some of the-higher in- 
stitutions of learning, the cinema is 
visualizing that which heretofore has 
been obtained in a far less agreeable, 
less accurate and less retentive way, soin 
many branches of medicineareanatomy, 
physiology and microscopic investiga- 
tion accurately set forth for study. 

For example, an excellent group of 
films accurately sets forth the anatomy 
of the digestive system and then again 


by means of animated drawings with 
beautiful colorings most accurately 
delineated shows the process of the 
physiological active digestion. An- 
other film by the same producers clearly 
defines and classifies the various types 
of gastric (stomach) ulcers; the cartoons 
show further how the normal movement 
of the stomach is affected by disease. 
A study of this film contribution really 


- furnishes a basis for rational discussion 


as to methods of treatment: imagine 
for a moment a group of specialists 
studying the phenomena of the condi- 
tion as presented in detail with practi- 
cally a patient repeatedly exposing the 
process in a way not otherwise possible. 
Another valuable contribution is that 
on “pulmonary tuberculosis” and in- 
cludes a four-reel film visualizmg the 
anatomy and histology of the lung and 
the development of the essential lesion 
known as tubercle. Through the art 
of coloring, the fluids of the body 
including the circulatory system can be 
visualized and studied with interest. 

I have just referred to a few of the 
many possibilities of the application 
of the cinema in its relation to science. 
Its use is beyond conception in its 
possibilities, 


Literature and the Motion Picture 


\ 


By ArtHur Epwin Krows 
Free-lance Scenario Writer and Film Editor; Author of Play Production in America ` 


F there is one outstanding fact about 
attendance at motion picture thea- 
tres, it is that nobody goes there to 
read a book. Every patron, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, presents 
himself to see pictures. This fact 
naturally influences every interpre- 
tation of the business. In one direc- 
tion it impels producers to make thor- 
oughly objective films like The Last 
Laugh and The Old Swimmin’ Hole, 
in which there is little or no need for 
titles or cut-in captions to make their 
stories intelligible; and in another way, 
the comparative independence of words 
leads professors to declare that the 
motion picture in its best form is apart 
forever from what is generally called 
literature. 

A number of box-office disappoint- 
ments and outright screen failures of 
notable literary works is adduced to 
support this critical view. These in- 
clude Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird 
and Monna Vanna, Conrad’s Victory, 
Kipling’s Without Benefit of Clergy, 
Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy and the 
eternal Peter Pan and many more, 
the grouped names of which would 
startle consistent moviegoers. The 
successes of The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse of Ibanez, the Quo 
Vadis? of Sienkiewicz, and the Cabiria 
of D’Annunzio, attributable largely to 
their spectacular elements, are not 
nearly enough to offset the apparently 
overwhelming evidence that the best 
written word has in itself very little 
film magic. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
conjunction of motion pictures and 
literature is rather futile—like trying 
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to discuss music in terms of architec- 
ture, for instance, or tennis in terms 
of football. At the same time there 
are a few angles of consideratior that 
show up the subject differently and 
make the literary screen play a pos- 
sibility at least. 


“WaHat’s IN A NaMe?” 


Although literature is a somewhat 
indefinite word, all definitions are 
agreed in stating that it consists of 
printed or written matter. Down 
the ages, however, a more profound 
meaning has been given literature 
until now the use of the term implies 
not merely words, but exceptional 
expression of thought. Here we come 
closer to that great common ground 
upon which all the fine arts rest— 
ignoring the particular medium as 
long as a full and complete impression 
is produced upon the spectator. In 
this sense music is literature and liter- 
ature is music, and all the muses are 
offshoots of a common root. 

The great .work of art is made, in 
brief, not out of the marble, or the 
pen, paper and ink, or yet the collabo- 
ration of dramatist, actor and theatre, 
but out of the reactions of the eudi- 
ence to which it is presented, and for 
which, presumably, it was designed. 
In the last analysis, whether the effect 
is produced by contemplating a printed 
page or a statue or a play or hearing 
a symphony, means very little indeed * 
as long as that effect really is produced. 
So, when we speak of literature and 
the motion picture, we are speaking of 
neither literature nor motion picture, , 
but of admirable thoughts that may 
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ennoble literature and motion picture 
equally well. s 

A majority of persons think of the 
stage as a word medium and of the 
screen as pantomime; but neither view 
is strictly correct. In thinking of 
motion pictures as essentially pan- 
tomime, we have been reminded by 
many able critics, notably by that 
man of genius, Charles Spencer Chap- 
lin, that the most crucial moments 
in life are speechless; but, as indisput- 
able as this is, it has the air of apology 
for an art that is too great to require 
defense. The fact of the matter is 
that, while the primary appeal of the 
motion picture is to the eye, motion 
pictures may appeal to the spectator’s 
hearing, taste and smell, just as printed 
literature may conjure up impressions 
that are not essential parts of the forms 
and colors of its letters. 
~ Psychologists tell us that we form 
complete conceptions of objects only 
when we have seen, heard, tasted, 
touched and smelled them. Our con- 
ception cannot go beyond this because 
we have no other senses to which an 
object may appeal. Indeed, ‘it is 
within reason to suppose that familiar 
objects may have unknown aspects 
that we cannot appreciate on that 
account. There may, for instance, 
be a fourth dimension. But once we 
have formed what we call a complete 
conception, a repeated appeal to any 
one of the senses concerned will pro- 
vide the clue from which we may re- 
construct with our minds the entire 
fabric. I have a reasonably complete 
conception of the typewriting machine 
upon which I write these lines. I may 
be in a distant room and hear some- 
one else clicking the keys. This would 
give me the clue by means of which 
I might tell you, without changing my 
position, what the machine looks like. 

A story is told about a man who 
was born blind but who grew to man- 


hood with all of his other senses in 
perfect action. An operation was 
performed and his sight restored. As 
the surgeons were about to remove 
the bandage from his eyes, a physi- 
clan who was rather curious about 
the man’s conception of things in gen- 
eral entered the room. The bendages 
being lifted, the physician held a pencil 
before the patient’s eyes. “I want 
you to tell me what this is,” he asked. 
The man looked at the pencil with 
intense interest, then stretched his 
hands to touch it; but the physician 
held the pencil out of reach and in- 
sisted that he answer by using his eyes 
alone. The man tried earnestly and 
then was obliged to give it up. “For 
all I know,” he said, “it may be a 
horse!” His conception of a pencil 
was incomplete as far as sight was 
concerned. Had he held it in his 
hands, or touched it, he could have 
identified it instantly. 

In motion pictures we may make 
a direct appeal to the mind through 
only one of the five senses, namely 
sight; but we may reach the remain- 
ing four by means of visual symbols 
which the mind may translate for 
their benefit. In attending a motion 
picture presentation we really use 
all our senses—sight, hearing, taste, 
touch and smell. We do not go to 
the picture show primarily to hear 
a symphony, stroke a cat, eat a salad 
or inhale perfume, but indirectly we 
may do all these things before we 
leave. ‘To illustrate with a single 
hypothetical instance, conceive the 
effect on the salivary glands of a flute- 
player when shown a motion picture 
of a boy sucking a lemon! 

Printed literature uses symbols even 
more extensively—the symbols in that 
case being words, all of which require 
translation by the mind before they 
may be referred to the senses to which 
they properly belong. 
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The foregoing facts have been cited 
just to show that the motion picture 
Is quite as able as any other art to 
convey the worthy thoughts that a 
wide sense has attached especially 
to “literature.” The question now 
arises as to why, if this contention 
be true, the fine works of Maeterlinck, 
Conrad, Kipling and Barrie that have 
been mentioned, should be rated as 
screen failures? 


REACHING THE LEVEL OF 
INTELLIGENCE 

For the most reasonable explana- 
tion that ignores questions of whether 
or not the screen adaptations were 
properly made, one must look to that 
huge fallacy that describes the motion 
picture medium as a wholly demo- 
cratic art. Spellbinders of the indus- 
try shout loudest on this specious claim 
that the appeal of the silver sheet is 
for young and old, savage and civi- 
lized man, and delight in telling how 
many times around the globe would 
go those thousands and thousands of 
reels intended for all the communi- 
ties of the world, if placed end to end. 
If they but knew it, they are hailing 
the greatest handicap of the art—the 
very weakness that is spoiling literary 
works and barring motion pictures 
from their high estate. 

That motion pictures appeal to 
everybody means, in terms of busi- 
ness, that each picture should be made 
to obtain the patronage of everybody 
everywhere. This means, in turn, 
that every film must be intelligible 
to everybody; and in order to be that, 
it must meet the level of intelligence 
of every audience which is to see it. 
The lowest intellectual level, con- 
sequently, is that which governs the 
character of the appeal to be made. 
And this is why Adolph Zukor, head 
of the largest film producing, distribut- 
ing and exhibiting organization in the 
world, has publicly found that the 


average moviegoer intelligence is that 
of a fourteen-year-old child. 

When, for the sake of sque2zing 
every possible dollar out of any film 
whatsoever, it must be reduced ‘(for 
reasons which could easily be demon- 
strated with facts and figures) to a 
formula intelligible to fourteen-year- 
old minds, whose experience cannot 
possibly appreciate the grave and im- 
portant problems of adult intellig2nce, 
there can be little real literature in 
screen efforts; and the printed literary 
works, “picturized”? or emascu_ated 
according to these requirements, can- 
not in the nature of the case survive 
the transformation. 

There are excellent pictures being 
made constantly; but even the fairly 
long and imposing list their titles would 


‘make, would be nothing at all to com- 


pare with that other list of alleged 
features that succeeded mightily ac- 
cording to the box-office standards 
simply because they were better 
aligned with the unworthy standards 
of international distribution. Inceed, 
for business reasons, most of the pro- 
ducers of the good ones would rather 
forget them. 

The solution is, of course, a form 
of distribution that will not compel 
every audience to accept the picture 
produced for another—or, in all events, 
produced for a great many others. 
More specifically, a form of distribu- 
tion that will permit adult audiences 
to enjoy adult plays and fourtzen- 
year-old audiences their simple action 
stories. The so-called ‘“‘speaking- 
stage” or “regular theatre” has _ong 
since been broken up into its vaude- 
ville circuits, burlesque wheels, mu- 
sical comedy houses, melodrama chains 
and stock and “highbrow” commu- 
nity theatres. Similarly, the kook 
trade has found it expedient (and 
profitable) to divide publications for 
readers of fiction, adult and juvenile, 
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scientific and the rest. Interesting 
and valuable precedents for the dis- 
tributors of motion pictures. 

Happily, economic laws are at work 
to bring the change about-—-happily 
because it is exceedingly improbable 
that the change will be wrought vol- 
untarily, or even without active op- 
position. The attempt to make one 
play do for all audiences has stretched 
the movie formula so far that light 


shows disconcertingly between the 
threads. It now fits neither the in- 
tellectual audience nor the ignorant, 
and both are turning away in disgust. 
A wealth of illustrations might be 
cited to support the argument; but 
for present purposes, it is sufficient 
to remark thus briefly why tt is that 
great literature is possible to the screen 
—and why it is that just now the 
screen displays so very little of it. 


The Business of International News by Motion Pictures 


By EMANUEL COHEN 
Editor-in-Chief, Pathé News 


IXTEEN years ago a new industry 
was established in America—the 
dissemination of world news through 
the medium of motion pictures. The 
evolution of news recording has kept 
pace with the progress of civilization, 
for, in a large measure, such progress is 
dependent upon intercommunication 
between the different peoples of the 
world. From its:lowly beginning of 
symbol carving in stone, through 
‘the hieroglyphic stage, the ancient 
papyrus, the invention of the printing 
press, this business of news dissemina- 
tion has in the last few years developed 
a new medium—the motion picture, so 
that not only can the people of one 


country be told of the activities and. 


achievements of their fellow men in 
distant lands, but also they can actually 
see these activities and accomplish- 
ments. ` 


Teas Parné News 


The evolution of the still camera 
mto the motion picture machine has 
challenged the art of Michael Angelo, 
for it paints the drama of moving life 
with the broad brush of a realism 
within the understanding of everyone. 
When, in the early nineties, the new art 
of the motion picture was developed, 
mainly due to the inspiring genius of 
one of America’s great inventors, Mr. 
Thomas Edison, its purpose and scope 
was conceived largely for the enter- 
tainment of the masses. Here and 
there, at that time, the pioneers of the 
industry went beyond this scope and 
directed their lenses on some news 
events—but only in a sporadic fashion 
—an occasional glimpse of new possi- 
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bilities. It was in 1910 that there 
came the fuller realization of this newly 
discovered but unexplored field of 
motion picture usefulness, when Charles 
Pathé presented for the first time a 
regular and systematic medium of news 
dissemination by films. Public recog- 
nition of this usefulness has steadily 
increased, and I, personally, in my 
twelve years of editorship of the Fathé 
News, have had the opportunity of 
seeing the news film grow from a mere 
exhibition in a few hundred scattered 
theatres, where it was used main y as 
a filler on the program, down tc tHe 
present day, where the combined cir- 
culation of all news films reaches almost 
ninety per cent of the 18,000 motion 
picture theatres in the United S-ates 
alone. It is conservatively estimated 
thai the news film is now seen by forty 
millions of people a week. Also, we 
find it now, not merely a filler, but a 
vital part of the program, an institution 
recognized by theatre and public alike, 
as playing an important rôle in news 
communication and in the life of the 
nation. 

Like the great news syndicates. the 
Associated Press, the United Press, 
International News, of whose tremen- 
dous service the public is so fully aware, 
the Pathé News is now world wide, its 
tentacles reaching into every nook and 
corner of the earth—civilized and un- 
civilized—its thousands of lenses fo- 
cussed on every political development, 
witnessing the pageantry and the trag- 
edy of every people; peering into the 
customs and habits of every land; 
holding the mirror to every phase of 
human activity everywhere. 
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_ Although its purpose is similar to 
that of the newspaper, the news film 
plays a diferent rôle. Its objective is 
to bring its readers to the very scene 
of an event, making them eyewitnesses, 
so that they not only see what tran- 
spires but can feel its pulse. The 
deadly accuracy and the vivid realism 
of the news film has brought it to the 
heights of purpose and utility which 
it now occupies. It has reeled its way 
into the confidence of millions of per- 
sons, Supplementing the service of 
the country’s great newspapers, this 
graphic portrayal is enabling the pub- 
lic to form clearer judgments of world 
events and guidingit to more intelligent 
understanding. The excursion ’round 
the world on which it takes its readers 
in the fifteen minutes of each issue, as 
if on the wings of time, has made it pos- 
sible for them to see and to become 
acquainted with other lands. The 
lions of Trafalgar Square are just as 
familiar to American audiences as the 
Woolworth Building tothe Englishman. 
The sufferings of Japan in the tragic 
hours following the earthquake were 
felt from the screens of the globe. The 
remarkable achievement of America’s 
Round the World Fliers was witnessed 
by Pathé News’ readers in every ham- 
let. 

In this article I shall take up first the 
business of getting the news and later 
the value of the motion picture news 
medium in the progress of the world. 


GETTING tun News 


Daily great newspapers mobilize 
veritable armies to do battle with the 
complicated task of catching events on 
the fly. With hundreds of telegraphic 
nerve centers covering the world, great 
press associations never dare sleep in 
the keen vigil imposed on them by the 
ceaseless activity of nations. The 
problems they solve in putting your 
daily newspaper into your hands are 


varied, intricate, never ceasing, and 
yet with the newspapers, two men at 
the ends of a wire represent in simplest 
form all that is needed for news trans- 
portation across the world. How dif- 
ferent the animated newspaper that 
tells its story with motion pictures. 
With the news reel, too, all must be 
subordinated to the law of speed, but it 
deals in a physical medium and must 
be gathered and carried by human 
machines, that cannot ride on an elec- 
tric current. 

Pathé News maintains in all impor- 
tant centers of the world its own staff 
cameramen. ‘These men are stationed 
at points where from experience, 
which has become akin to instinct, 
news is likely to happen and they are 
moved about from point to point as 
the editorial staff follows the broad 
movement in news happenings. These 
men are in daily contact with head- 
quarters reporting impending events in 
their territories so that we learn of 
them as readily as the news syndicate. 
The editorial staff in turn refers back 
to each territory the results of any 
studies that it may make in digesting 
news happenings throughout the world. 
At points where news is less likely to 
happen, there are a horde of semi-staff 
men, who, although not required to 
devote their full time to news work, 
still are ever on the alert. Then 
again at points where news is still less 
likely to happen, we have thousands of 
correspondents or cameramen who con- 
tribute on space rates pictures of events 
in their territories. 

There are as many good definitions 
of “news” as there have been great 
editors to present that indefinable 
commodity to an ever eager public. 
Yet news has one quality that governs 
the activities of all who lead strenuous 
lives in ‘ ‘getting the story and getting 
it home.” News is news only when 
new to the world, when it can still 
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thrill, excite, arouse with all the warmth 
of fresh sensation, when it is red hot 
from the forge of events. 

At this point I may point out that 
there are three types of news. First, 
sudden news events like the Japanese 
earthquake, the Santa Barbara earth- 
quake, or the Shenandoah disaster. 
These events happen suddenly out of 
a clear sky, you might say, and with no 
forewarning. 

A recent example of this type of 
news is the great disaster in Florida, 
which took the tragic toll of hundreds 
of lives and devastated a vast area of 
America’s winter playground. The 
Pathé News’ cameraman was on the 
spot. Injured himself, as were thou- 
sands of others by falling walls, he 
nevertheless stuck to his camera and 
ground out foot after foot of film as 
the 120-mile wind swept all around 
him. It is one of the most spectacular 
and marvelous pictures ever thrown on 
the screen. That was not all. It was 
the business of the Pathé News to 
show the public the graphic story of 
this event as quickly as possible. He 
therefore walked miles with his film 
and then took an automobile to get to 
the nearest point from which a rail- 
way train could be boarded, out of the 
stricken area, and succeeded in getting 
to Jacksonville within twenty-four 
hours after the hurricane occurred. 

At Jacksonville he was met by an 
airplane which had been engaged and 
transported to Atlanta, where a second 
airplane was being held in readiness 
to transport him to Charlotte. The 
cameraman had to be physically car- 
ried from one plane to another with 
his precious films in his hands and 
which he insisted on delivering per- 
sonally to headquarters. ‘The plane 
from Atlanta was forced down by 
a terrific rainstorm near Greenville, 
South Carolina, from where the camer- 
aman then made a hurried trip by au- 


tomobile to catch a fast train that 
took him to Washington. He was mèt 
there by another airplane which trans- 
ported him to New York, thus bring- 
ing the first pictures of this terrible 
event to the screen within forty-eight 
hours. 

Second, there is the field of impend- 
ing events, which refers to those hap- 
penings which occur as a natural result 
of preceding events. A most notable 
example of this was the Smyrna fire, 
resulting from the war between the 
Turks and the Greeks in 1922. One 
could not foretell that the Smyrna fire 
would result, but by keeping close to 
the news scent of the situation it was 
apparent that some tragic occurrence 
was at least very likely, in one form or 
another. The Pathé News was for- 
tunate in this particular instance, for 
not even the newspapers kept their 
reporters in the zone of military opera- 
tions, so that as a result of our judg- 
ment in this field of impending events, 
Pathé News was able to obtain an ex- 
clusive picture of such a tremencous 
event. 

Third, we have the scheduled events. 
Events which are scheduled to take 
place on a certain day, such as the irau- 
guration of a President, the World 
Series, or the Yale-Harvard football 
game. 

To produce successfully a great news 
reel that insists on the entire world as 
its stage is to be above all else a good 
judge of men, to be able to find uner- 
ringly the hundreds of right individuals 
who can be trusted not to quit on the 
job when the job gets lively, and to 
build up in these men, scattered to the 
four quarters of the globe, the personal 
co-operation, the unfailing esprit de 
corps that a great organization, func- 
tioning always at high pressure in a 
widely diversified and hazardous field, 
must have before all else if it is to cheat 
time and unlucky chance at every turn 
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—which it must do to bring home first 
pictures. 

Very often I am asked how we are 
able to get men to the scenes of action 
in every part of the globe. People 
wonder as they sit in the theatre how 
we could possibly have reached the 
scene of an accident in time to obtain 
a picture. In answer I may say that 
in some instances it is by pure accident 
——the luck of a reporter, who may be 
walking down the main street very 
nonchalantly when he sees a building 
collapse. But in the main it is the 
result of such a tremendous organiza- 
tion circling the globe, ever on the alert, 
of careful study and preparation and 
quick transportation of men and film 
that makes it poasible for us to obtain 
these pictures. 


TRANSPORTATION METHODS 


- As stated before, the motion picture 
news still deals in a physical medium. 
It cannot be wired or phoned. The 
cameraman must physically transport 
his sixty-pound outfit from his base to 
the scene of action. He must get 
within range of that action. He can- 
not depend upon hearsay. After the 
picture is made, he must actually ship 
it to his headquarters. Special trains, 
boats, airplanes, the quickest means of 
conveyance always to the scene of 
events must be used and then back to 
headquarters. A careful study and 
special men trained in the ways and 
means of quick transportation in all 
parts of the word are vital parts of a 
news reel organization. The Smyrna 
fire film, for instance, was received in 
New York and released exactly four- 
teen days after the fire took place, 
8000 miles away. ‘This was the result 
of a special boat chartered for a trip to 
Italy, where a plane, engaged in ad- 
vance, was waiting to transport the 
film to Cherbourg to meet a trans- 
Atlantic liner. Or in cases of events 


occurring nearer home, the Santa Bar- 
bara earthquake, the inauguration of 
President Coolidge, the burial of the 
Unknown Soldier, the World Series, the 
Shenandoah disaster, the S-51 that sank 
near New London, or other events, 
the films were transported by special 
airplane, with a moment’s preparation, 
to our various laboratory zones. Then 
again, after the pictures are obtained 
through such expeditious efforts, there 
is still the problem of getting them to 
the theatres so that the public may 
see this news while it is still hot. In 
all of these instances, and many more, 
the prints were shipped from the labor- 
atory zones to the theatres throughout 
the country so that they arrived, in 
many instances, from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. after the event. 
The Santa Barbara earthquake, for 
instance, was shown in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco the same day, in 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Denver, Kan- 
sas City, and Omaha the next day, and 
then the following day in Chicago, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, etc. 


Wor.p Imrorrt or News Frum 


Now taking up the value and influ- 
ence of the motion picture news medium 
in the life of the world. Am I pre- 
suming when I refer to what the news 
film has accomplished and has the 
power still to accomplish in the way of 
fostering that understanding and amity 
between the peoples which statesmen 
are so eagerly striving for, as the basis 
for international good will and toler- 
ance? ‘The news pictures are within 
the grasp of every individual. All 
peoples, irrespective of thought, race, 
or creed, find instantaneous expression 
and common understanding in the news 
film. 

Pathé News in fifteen years has 
filmed practically every important 
news event in the world. 


At a dinner held in New York 
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recently in celebration of the fifteenth 
anniversary of the establishment of 
news dissemination by motion pictures, 
a reel of the most important events 
during these fifteen years was flashed 
on the screen. 

The great poet who sighed, in hope- 
lessness, ““O, God, turn back the uni- 
verse and give me yesterday,” had 
never seen a news film. In this film 
the universe was turned back and yes- 
terday seen. 

The value of the news film was 
written. on the minds of the audience 
forever, after they traveled back over 
the years with the news reel. They 
saw the world before the great war. 
They viewed the personalities of the 
world’s greatest men who have passed 
into the Great Beyond. They wit- 
nessed epoch-making events, some of 
which have changed the map of the 
world. When these pictures were 
taken they were just simple matters. 
Now, after surviving the whirlwind of 
the world’s changes, they have a new 
significance which makes them the 
stage centers of the most gripping 
drama ever known. 

Just suppose we had had cameramen 
at Valley Forge! And we could sit 
here and watch Washington and his 
freezing army of ragged patriots starv- 
ing and bleeding for the wealth and 
freedom which we are enjoying to-day. 
One hundred years from now our de- 
scendants will feel the horror of the 
Great War and the undying heroism of 
all who fought in it. Suppose we had 
had the news film at Bunker Hill! At 
Lexington! At Yorktown! What an 
imperishable history for us! Can you 
imagine being able to witness John 


Hancock signing the Declaration of 
Independence or Abraham Lincoln 
signing the Emancipation Act? It 
would impress you, would it not? 
Even if we could witness our beloved 
Theodore Roosevelt thundering ‘up 
San Juan Hill, we might feel as though 
we were being gifted by Prov:dence 
with unearthly sight. Since 1910, 
however, such events have been re- 
corded for posterity. The news film 
has come to be the greatest historian 
of all. Our presidents, our soldiers, 
and our public men from now on will 
live forever. When our grandchildren 
read in their histories of some great 
political movement, some bitter strug- 
gles, some great victory won, they will 
look up from the printed word, and see 
as real as in living flesh the men who 
did these things. How much better 
they will be able to understand! And 
as we viewed this film, Flashes of the. 
Past, it made us wonder what the 
“Flashes of the Future” will be—what 
Destiny will inscribe on the celluloid 
pages of history. As the progress of 
human events marches on, perhars this 
very method of news recording will it- 
self be further perfected so as to be of 
still greater service to the public. 
Time and space in the transportation 
of films will be reduced and minimized. 
Who can foretell but that in our own 
lifetime we will see the day when motion 
pictures will be transmitted by the 
ethereal waves of the radio, so thet the 
public will be able to sit in its favorite 
theatre and watch the pictures of 
events throughout the world even as 
they are transpiring, when the whole 
world will be linked together in instan- 
taneous understanding. 


What Are Motion Pictures Doing for Industry? 


By Jorrus KLEIN 
Director, United States Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE answer to this question is ab- 

surdly simple in the abstract. 
Motion pictures are the latest form of 
silent salesman, not so much perhaps 
for the goods of some individual firm as 
for classes and kinds of goods as awhole. 
They likewise have a tremendous ef- 
fect in promoting knowledge not only 
among the buying public, but among 
the selling members of the various 
trades themselves as to the processes by 
which commodities are manufactured, 
as to factory conditions and as to the 
mechanisms of distribution, all of 
which has great “institutional” value 
as defined in the advertising sense of 
the word. The effect of this may be 
shown in a score of intangible ways, as 
well as in the more direct result of 
developing trade and increasing sales. 


Usp or ENTERTAINMENT 
Frum INDUSTRIALLY 


While the industrial film is the es- 
sential medium through which these 
results are being accomplished, it is 
nevertheless well worth while to con- 
sider first for a moment the part which 
the entertainment film plays along these 
same lines. In spite of the fact that 
there is no conscious trade propaganda 
in the entertainment picture—perhaps 
indeed partly because of that fact—it 
is proving a considerable force in help- 
ing to arouse on the part of the buying 
public a desire for the many types of 
products most commonly shown on the 
screen. An obvious example of this 
is the “fashion show,” a long and elab- 
orate sequence showing the latest 
styles on living models, but forming an 
integral part of the picture. This is a 
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source of never failing interest to the 
women in the audience and as such is 
recognized as a definite “production 
value.” It has been used in at least a 
dozen of the most popular films during 
the past year, which have been shown 
to millions of women the world over. 
Particularly in the country towns, 
where opportunities of observing up-to- 
date fashions are less frequent, pictures 
of this kind play an important part in 
stimulating interest in good clothes and 
hence in an indirect way are of marked 
assistance to the clothing industry. 

Exactly this same process is true in 
equal or lesser degree along many other 
lines. It is generally recognized that 
the “movies” have a marked influence 
on men’s as well as women’s dress. 
Furniture of all kinds, automobiles, 
and a variety of other products are 
particularly aided through their use in 
motion picture scenes. 

Curiously enough thé best evidence 
of the unconscious rôle which the enter- 
tainment movie plays in selling goods 
comes from abroad. We know from 
the Commercial Attaché of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Rio, for instance, 
that the use of the California type of 
bungalow and the outdoor swimming 
pool in Brazil was really brought about 
through the showing of these on the 
screen. Recent styles both in clothes 
and shoes throughout most of the Near 
East have been set by American movie 
stars. Incidents like these plus many 
others have in fact given rise to the 
slogan “trade follows the film” and 
have inspired such a country as Great 
Britain, where over ninety per cent of 
the pictures shown are American, to 
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agitate actively against American 
movies on the ground that they are 
causing losses to her trade in favor of 
American firms in many markets. 

There is an “institutional” way, too, 
in which the entertainment film is be- 
coming linked up with industry. An 
ever increasing number of “‘film epics” 
so called are being produced. While 
most of these are historical in nature— 
witness The Covered Wagon, The Iron 
Horse, The Flaming Frontier, The Big 
Parade and a number of others—a few 
have devoted themselves to industry. 
The most recent of these, for example, 
is one entitled Men of Steel, giving an 
indelible picture of the manufacture of 
steel and the conditions under which 
it is made. This picture is being shown 
to millions of people in every land and 
even though the industrial angle to the 
picture is quite secondary to the enter- 
tainment angle, it is nevertheless giving 
them an insight into the steel industry 
that they never had before. Films 
of this character, in which industrial 
processes are accurately and sympa- 
thetically portrayed, cannot failtohave 
an indirect value to the industries 
which are the objects of such por- 
trayal. 


INDUSTRIAL FILM AS 
SALES-PRODUCING FACTOR 


However much indirect influence the 
entertainment picture may have in 
bringing industry and its products to 
the notice of the public, it is through 
the industrial film that the direct sug- 
gestion is made to buy the product of 
one firm or group of firms or to suggest 
additional uses to which a commodity 
or certain allied classes of commodities 
can be put. Unfortunately there has 
never been any attempt made so far 
as I am aware to check up in a specific 
way the dollars and cents returns from 
motion picture advertising. Whether 
this could be done at all with any degree 


of accuracy is a question, but in view of 
the remarkable work which our leading 
advertising agencies have done in the 
way of estimating the iñvestment value 
of magazine and newspaper advertising, 
a similar estimate for industz-al- pic- 
tures would bé of great value. At 
present the only thing we know is that, 
according to a recent canvass made by 
the Motion Picture Section of the 
Department, practically every industry 
is represented by at least one industrial 
picture, made either by an industrial 
firm or under the auspices of one of the 
trade associations in that industry. 
Furthermore, each one of thes2 films 
has according to report proved a good 
investment judged in general terms, so 
much so in fact that extensive plans 
are under way for greatly increased 
activity along this line in the future. 

Now, as suggested above, the indus- 
trial picturemay be of serviceto industry 
in any one of several ways. A3 good 
an example as any of the all-round use 
to which industrial films may be put, is 
furnished by the sales promotior man- 
ager of a large electrical equipment 
company, who also attests to the dif- 
ficulty of measuring results with any 
great degree of accuracy, even though 
he is certain of the general success of 
this form of advertising. 

Told in his own words: 


We have built industrial films for three 
distinct purposes. One has been the matter 
of education alone. For instance, we have 
depicted the story of the growth and useof 
electricity. Our film White Coal or as the 
Department has it, The Story of Water 
Power, is a good example. This has been 
shown in practically every country in the 
world before groups of engineers, alsc clubs 
and consumers. In China it has been put 
on regular theatrical circuit and in other 
countries has had some measure of theatri- 
cal distribution. Inasmuch as the function 
of this film is one of good will building. there 
is little which can be accurately attributed 
to it. 
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The second type of film we have used is 
one which is partly educational and partly 
' specific, i.s. while it may appeal to the mass- 
es it is built more to show our individual 
accomplishments in the field of endeavors. 
Our film Transportation is along these lines. 
It shows in addition to the development of 
transportation through all stages, a number 
of machines from each of our main heavy 
traction electrifications both at home and 
abroad. This film has been distributed 
practically as broadly as White Coal and is 
particularly used in countries where electri- 
fication projects of a governmental nature 
are under way to strengthen and give a 
background of confidence in our possibili- 
ties to furnish adequate and sufficient ap- 
paratus for their use. Here again, how- 
ever, the direct measure of Its return is 
impossible to state. 

The third method we use is one where 
films are built to be used with a small port- 
able projector carried by the salesman to 
customers. ‘This is a case of moving the 
mountain to Mohammed. Our customers 
' are located so far from the source of the 
apparatus that it is impossible to bring them 
to the factory to show them just how our 
apparatus is constructed. Usually these 
films show the construction and the mam 
points of advantage of our apparatus. 
The distribution in this case is handled en- 
tirely by the salesman with individual 
customers or groups of customers’ engineers. 
Here we have found more concrete evi- 
dence which actually results in sales attri- 
buted to the films themselves than in the 
other two cases where the application is 
general rather than specific. 


There are several interesting examples 
at hand as to the use of the industrial 
picture in pointing out the excellence 
of some particular product as distinct 
from the firms which make and sell it. 
For instance, there wasrecently brought 
out a picture called The Romance of 
Sole Leather. The scene opens in a 
schoolroom with the pupils being told 
that they must prepare a composition 
on some industrial subject, the best 
paper to wina prize. One boy decided 
to write about leather and stops an the 
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way home at the shop of an old shoe- 
maker to get first-hand information 
fromhim. Theshoemaker tells the boy 
the story of leather from hide to shoe 
with all the steps in between, with the 
result that the final fadeout shows the 
boy receiving the prize. All through 
the picture the thought is brought out 
in a number of subtle ways that leather 
is the only proper substance to use for 
certain purposes. This thought and 
the evident care and expertness with 
which it is brought from a raw material 
to a finished product should certainly 
have the effect of selling the idea of 
using leather to any audience before 
which it was shown. At the same time 
no manufacturer’s name was shown, 
the sole purpose of the film being to 
sell the idea of using leather. 

A similar idea was recently brought 
out in the case of paint and varnish. 
The paint trade got together and or- 
ganized a “SavetheSurface campaign, 
the object of this being to show how 
the use of paint will lengthen the life of 
any flat surface, whether a house, wall, 
a piece of furniture or anything else 
that is readily adapted to paint. One 
feature of this campaign was the taking 
of several motion pictures, among 
them Don’t Put It Of—Put It On, 
Brush Up and The Romance of Paint 
and Varnish. Of these the last re- 
ceived the greatest distribution. It 
shows the actual manufacture of paint 
and varnish from raw material to fin- 
ished product and it is directed not to 
the ultimate consumer, but to the dealer, 
the retailer and the salesmen. In fact 
manufacturers find this film an excel- 
lent medium to teach salesmen more 
about the product they sell. This 
film has had wide distribution to 
schools, colleges, chambers of com- 
merce and the like, there being many 
requests for it, and according to the 
manager of the “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign, it has played a vital part in 
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stimulating the sales of paint and var- 
nish. As in the case of the film on 
leather, no mention is made of the 
name of any individual paint or var- 
nish manufacturer, attention being 
concéntrated on the product alone. 


ADAPTING TO EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE 

The adaptation of the industrial film 
to educational purposes rather than to 
direct selling is being successfully prac- 
ticed by a large paper manufacturer in 

the Middle West. States an official 
' of this firm: 

We have found that many of the pub- 
lishers who use our paper have no knowledge 
of the way in which the paper is made, and 
of the tremendous operations involved in 
the manufacture of newsprint from the raw 
materials. We have also found that many 
large publishers are anxious that their staffs, 
particularly their mechanical men who use 
the paper, should know something about 
how tt is made. We, therefore, lend the 
film which is called from Spruce to News- 
print, to any of our customers who wish to 
have tt and mvariably receive word that it 
has been of considerable interest to all who 
have seen it. We also have quite a regular 
demand for our films from schools and 
universities for use im their technical 
lectures. 

A variation of this same idea by 
another paper corporation in Chicago 
was the production of a picture entitled 
The Romance of Paper. This picture 
was first shown all over the United 
States before local unions of the United 
Typothetae of America. Distribution 
was also handled by them and from 
reports received from them the film was 
so much appreciated that it led to its 
showing later before the local cham- 
bers of commerce in many cities, as also 
schools and printing organizations. 
This picture, however, had a strong in- 
stitutional tinge, as it identified the 
concern which produced the picture 
as a large and influential factor in the 
paper industry and mentioned many 
of its brands of paper by name. 
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A large manufacturer of chemicals 
not long ago made an industrial film - 
called The Doings of Turp and Tine, 
Why they did this and the results se- 
cured can best be told by the advertis- 
ing manager of the firm in ques-ion. 
He says: 


When we prepared this picture two years 
ago, we were faced with the problem of 
educating the users of turpentine tc the 
fact that steam-distilled wood turpentine 
is a genume spirits of turpentine and just as 
satisfactory for their work as the gum spir- 
its of turpentine, which prior to a few :vears 
ago, was the only kind available. _ 

We had to get our story across not only 
to painters but also to distributors, jobbers 
and dealers through whom turpentine 
reaches the ultimate consumer. There was 
the usual prejudice against a product dif- 
fering from that which had been the stand- 
ard for many years, and our salesmen found 
it very difficult to tell the story with words ` 
only. 

In our picture we made use of animation 
to portray two painters “Turp” and “Tine” 
who appear in our advertising. The intro- 
duction of humor into the picture helped to 
secure the interest of .the spectators in the 
educational features, which included a com- 
plete description of the methods of prodccing 
both gum and wood turpentine and an 
animated mechanical diagram of the proc- 
esses followed in our plants. With the co- 
operation of our entire sales organizetion 
and as a result of direct mail and magezine 
advertising, we were successful in getting the 
film shown before conventions of jobbers’ 
salesmen, paint clubs, painters’ conven- 
tions, and to other groups in whom we are 
interested. Of course, it is practically im- 
possible to trace direct sales to advertising 
of this kind, but we have ample evidence in 
our file that the motion picture was ore of 
the most effective means we employed in 
accomplishing our objective. 

Our sales of turpentine have now in- 
creased to the point where our present manu- 
facturing facilities are insufficient to supply 
the demand. This condition is the result 
of an aggressive adyertising and sales cam- 
paign of which the motion picture in our 
opinion played an effective part. 
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And so it goes. As I said near the 
beginning of this article, almost every 
industry has at least one picture to its 
credit. Agricultural implement manu- 
facturers have produced films initiating 
farmers into the mysteries of tractors 
and multiple harrows. The Story of 
Steel has been effectively distributed 
throughout the world, so much so in 
fact that a certain brand of pipe has 
become almost a by-word in Japan. 
Fifteen prints of The Story of Bake- 
hie were originally made, but numerous 
requests from all parts of the country 
made it necessary to increase this 
number to thirty. An enterprising 
lumber firm in Florida has produced a 
film suggesting methods of piling lum- 
ber in a lumber yard with special refer- 
ence to fire prevention and the attacks 
of insects, and the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association has brought out a 
picture entitled, Ask them to Buy, 
which has greatly helped the sale of 
automobile accessories. A well known 
typewriter company is now distribu- 
ting a picture which sells both the 
firm and the machine it produces, 
while a prominent bank in New York 
in showing how bank notes are made 
contrives to sell its services and those 
of banks in general. 


U. S. Use or Inpustriat Fou 


In a larger way, too, the industrial 
film is coming into its own. The Bur- 
eau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce has in co-operation with 
trade associations and firms taken a 
number of semi-industrial, semi-educa- 
tional films showing for the most part 
mining and refining processes of miner- 
als. The Department of Agriculture 
has a large number of films at its dis- 
posal, a few of which have an industrial 
slant. One of its latest films, called 
Roads for All America, was taken during 
the trip of the American delegation to 
the Pan-American Highway Confer- 


ence held at Buenos Aires during the 
summer of 1925. It is now being used 
to inform American firms of road 
conditions in Latin-America. 

Of course, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is essentially 
interested in the methods and results of 
the distribution of industrial films in 
foreign countries. The paint and 
varnish film, for example, has been 
shown before & representative audience 
in Shanghai by the Department’s 
Commercial Attaché, Mr. Julean 
Arnold. He reports that industrial 
films are one of the best means of bring- 
ing American products to the attention 
of the Chinese and by this means stim- 
ulating sales. He is particularly 
anxious to secure more of them for 
similar showings, provided, however, 
that they do not advertise the products 
of one firm exclusively. Of other films 
mentioned above The Story of Steel has 
been distributed extensively through- 
out the Far East, while one print of 
The Story of Bakelite is in constant 
circulation in Great Britain and on the 
continent of Europe and another in 
Japan. A number of other American 


' films have been shown abroad, but 


many more of these can find a ready 
market for exhibition. 

The Department of Commerce main- 
tams nearly fifty foreign offices in the 
capitals and chief commercial cities 
throughout the world. The men in 
charge of these will always be glad to 
report through the Motion Picture 
Section of the Department as to the 
kind of industrial films which would 
meet with success in their territory and 
to co-operate in making arrangements 
for their showing. The aid which 
motion pictures have given to industry 
along the lines mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this aiticle argue for an exten- 
sion of activity in the production and 
distribution of industrial films both at 
home and abroad. 


Motion Pictures as Trade Getters - 


By FRANK À. TicHENOR 
President, Eastern Film Corporation 


UCH has been said about the 
motion picture as a medium for 
showing articles of commerce to those 
who might be interested in purchasing. 
The idea is not new, for an ancient 
Chinese proverb says: “‘One picture is 
worth a thousand words.” 

A one-reel motion picture contains 
approximately 16,000 pictures, for 
they run sixteen to the foot and the 
standard reel contains a thousand feet 
of film. So, according to the ancient 
Chinese figuring, a single motion pic- 
ture reel would be worth 16,000,000 
words. I won’t go so far as to say 
that, but motion pictures are actions 
and “actions speak louder than words.” 


Smi_uiIne Powmrs or Motion 
PICTURES l 


No other way ever has been devised 
by man by means of which so many 
ideas could be so rapidly and so graph- 
ically presented to the human mind. 
That single reel of motion pictures can 
be shown in from twelve to fourteen 
minutes and in such a reel almost any 
sales story may be told. And it can 
be thus told much better than by any 
number of words, in most instances, 
for it can be so taken as to show the in- 
nermost secréts of the article which it 
advertises in a way far more convincing 
than a salesman’s words could be. If 
the article to be announced is of a na- 
ture of which salesman’s samples can- 
not be carried about, as, for instance, 
large machinery (the salesmen of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of course 
cannot take their samples with them), 
foodstuffs of which the value will be 
emphasized if methods of production 


are actually shown, and countless 
other things which can be shown con- 
vineingly although they could not be 
told with anything like the same effec- 
tiveness. 

Even our most gifted orators in 
political campaigns cannot put a mil- 
lion six hundred thousand words across 
into the mind of a listener in twelve 
minutes, and, if he could, it would be 
some time before he would be ready to 
tackle another “prospect”’ at that rate 
of speed. Both his first possible cus- 
tomer and he himself would be in a hos- 
pital at the end of the sales talk—may- 
be in an asylum! But the motion. 
picture reel, which conveys infinitely 
better than words could possibly con- 
vey all that that vast torrent of de- 
scriptive language could express, would 
be ready at a moment’s notice, without 
a moment’s rest to repeat its compre- 
hensive argument; and instead óf being 
ready for the psychopathic ward the 
person to whom the argument had been 
first delivered would have been stimu- 
lated, interested, benefited, whether 
or not he became a customer. Not 
even the genius of an Edison could 
produce a talking machine which 
could do in twelve or fourteen minutes 
what a reel of motion picture film can 
do. 

I have been making motion pictures, 
now, for sixteen years, for advertising 
purposes, my attention to the possi- 
bilities of the idea having been dawn 
first by a letter which came to me from 
Cuba. Before that I had been pro- 
ducing ordinary entertainment mo- 
tion pictures and we had used in a 
slapstick comedy, as silly as Hirsch- 
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field’s cartoons or “Boob McNut,”’ as 
a part of a cartoon-comic, a spanking 
machine on which, for the delectation 
of motion picture audiences, first boys 
‘and then very pretty chorus girls had 
been chastised, greatly to the delight of 
fascinated audiences here in the United 
States. The picture really showed a 
girl in tights who stepped on a lever 
which released a cat which chased a 
mouse which nibbled a cheese which 
emitted fragrance which excited a 
smel|-meter which started the machine 
so as to spank the victim! And the 
letter from Cuba, written in all seri- 
ousness, wanted to know where this 
machine might be purchased. 

If a mction picture could get an in- 
quiry for a machine like that, what 
could it do as advertising for legitimate 
and reasonable trade? I had always 
believed that pictures made better 
‘advertising than words—from that 
minute on I knew it. 

A salesman can tell a man that his 
soap will make suds and the man may 
or may not believe him, if he hasn’t the 
soap there with water. “You say it 
will, but will it?” is the customer’s 
natural attitude. If he sees it make 
suds in a motion picture he knows it 
will make suds. If a salesman tells a 
man that a certain type of crusher will 
crack half-ton rocks, the prospective 
buyer may remain unconvinced; but 
if he sees a motion picture of it crushing 
half-ton rocks he knows it will smash 
"em. ‘The soap and water a salesman 
might take along. The rock-crusher 
weighing perhaps ten tons would be 
too much for the average man’s 
strength. 

A salesman of dynamite scarcely can 
stand in a prospective buyer’s window 
and hurl a stick at an adjoining build- 
ing to show him how effective is his 
product; but he can take with him 
motion pictures showing dynamite at 
work on buildings, in mines, in fields, 
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cleaving rock to the extent of half- 
mountains at a time from the position 
where God placed it and making it 
available for man to use (or getting it 
out of his way), and showing this in 
such a way that the prospective cus- 
tomer must know that he is not drawing 
the long bow when he tells what his 
product will do. 

But before we go into details about 
it, let’s talk of something softer, less 
noisy, less destructive except when 
considered in relation to the pocket- 
book. I refer to furs. 


Waar Covmerctan Movres Can Do 


Furs are hard things to sell because 
they are expensive. A good fur gar- 
ment is a real investment. Even wives 
will hesitate before they buy fur gar- 
ments, for the cost of one will represent 
a lot of fun of one kind or another if 
expended in almost any other way. 
They are like jewels. Many women 
don’t buy jewels because they feel that 
they can get more real emotion out of 
spending what they’d cost in other 
Ways. 

Nobody knows this better than the 
National Fur Association. It is made 
up of businessmen as good and as far- 
sighted and understanding as any 
group in the United States. A slump 
had happened, three years ago, in the 
fur trade. Perhaps war-time hardup- 
ness had lingered as winter sometimes 
lingers in the lap of spring. At any 
rate these gentlemen composing this 
Association, the principal fur whole- 
salers of the United States, including 
those who handled raw supplies, who 
manufactured and who served as the 
more important jobbers to the trade, 
felt that something must be done. 
They realized that the way in which to 
revive the fur trade was to recall to 
women’s minds the actual beauty of 
fur garments when actually worn by 
actual women; that is, when properly 
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displayed. Such displays they ac- 
curately decided were the things which 
would convince the average woman 
that she simply had to have new furs 
that year. 

I was called in consultation and it 
was decided that I was to make two 
reels, that is, 2000 feet, of films of 
furs in natural colors. Oh, yes, it now 
is possible to produce any kind of ad- 
vertising pictures in really natural 
colors. 

I selected the most beautiful women 
who could be found to fit every garment 
which was to be displayed. I got real 
artists to help work out the best ways 
of making each of these attractive. 
Models, backgrounds and atmosphere 
were as much my business as accurate 
photography. It was my work not 
only to show fur garments but to show 
them to the very best possible ad- 
vantage. 


The result was such an advertising 


picture as was quickly seized on by ex- 
hibitors, because of its sheer beauty 
and appeal to women’s hearts, as an 
entertainment picture. Exhibitors 
showed it and its fascination for their 
women patrons was so great that the 
demand for it from all parts of the 
country, not as an advertising picture 
but as an exhibition picture, became as 
much as they could handle. It was 
difficult to meet the call for prints. 
Presently the exhibitors were bidding 
for the privilege of showing it. The 
picture played in one of Broadway’s 
first-run theatres for three consecutive 
weeks and this was a fair sample of 
what it did throughout the country. 
This is important to the manufac- 
turer of any kind of merchandise, but 
far more important is the fact that, 
while that picture was showing in New 
York, sales began to show tremendous 
stimulation in every New York store 
where furs are sold at retail. Hun- 
dreds of splendid sales, not of the 
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cheaper but of the more expensive 
grades of furs, were traced directly by: 
the dealers to the effect of this prop- 
aganda picture. In many instances I 
had reports that customers had walked 
into the shops of fur-retailers asking if 
they could supply them with garments 
of particular kinds as shown in the 
film. If that dealer had not made the 
special garment which had caught 
their eyes, they wished to know what 
dealer had made it. They were fas- 
cinated by it; hypnotized; nothing 
would satisfy them but that special one 
of the fur garments which each had 
fancied when she had seen it as dis- 
played upon the living model strutting 
her stuff in that astonishingly effective 
motion picture. 

The results were really astonishing. 
Perhaps the dealer to whom a prospec-, 
tive customer applied did not carry the 
special line described by the fascinated - 
would-be buyer. All right. “H Ma- 
dame will but give mea day or two”-— 
and forthwith that dealer hurried to 


- the nearest motion picture house where 


the film was being shown. He then 
would shop around to find which man- 
ufacturer had made that special gar- 
ment. And you may be sure he found 
that wholesaler. His business was 
dependent on it. 

In this way the wholesaler found out 
the influence which was behind his 
stimulated business in every city of the 
country where the picture had been 
shown. Direct inquiries in great num- 
bers went to every manufacturer whose 
garments had been represented in the 
film. Hundreds of sales were traced 
straight to this picture, despite the 
fact that 1924 was one of the worst 
years in the fur business, until this in- 
fluence began to be felt. After that— 
from October, 1924—business actually 
boomed in a manner which the wildest 
optimist never would have dreamed 
could happen. All records of fur sales 
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were broken. These pictures made 
many a good man’s pocketbook turn 
sick and faint; to take a wife into a 
theatre where that picture was exhib- 
ited was to walk into a deficit in the 
family bank account.. 

The cheapest garment shown in this 
film retailed at $300 and the most ex- 
pensive retailed at $35,000. Direct 
sales were traced to the pictures in each 
cost class, and this, by the way, forever 
disproved the old and foolish thought 
that motion picture audiences are 
“cheap.” The picture at no point 
mentioned a fur store or dealer and the 
exhibiting theatres, therefore, were not 
“advertising” anything, according to 
the old idea of what constitutes “ad- 
vertising.” They were merely show- 
ing beautiful pictures certain to appeal 
to every woman in their audiences. 
They made business for themselves 
because of the mere beauty of the pic- 
tures. Its entertainment value was so 
high that the exhibitors paid good 
prices for the privilege of showing it. 

The thought behind the use of mo- 
tion pictures as a producer of sales is 
that they give the prospective customer 
not only a full demonstration visual of 
the product, but they give him a 
chance to use his own imagination. 
The motion stimulates the mental 
processes of the observer and this has 
been determined by many investiga- 
tive psychologists. The person look- 
ing at a motion picture of an adver- 
tised product sees how other people use 
it, and will forthwith begin to devise 
ways for using it himself or herself. 

It is, too, the very cheapest and most 
effective form of ‘‘demonstration.” 
Perhaps the object advertised can be 
used ‘in half a dozen different ways. 
An advertiser can say that in print 
from now until the cows come home, 
talking without intermission, and not 
get the thought across. But if he can 
show the customer a motion picture 


that customer will see the object move 
into its different forms, move as it is 
used for each distinct purpose. 

Ideas as well as things are saleable by 
motion pictures as they cannot be sold 
by printed words. The thought of the 
New York to Jersey City Vehicular 
Tunnel was brought up before succes- 
sive legislatures wherein its advocates 
talked themselves hoarse, presenting 
the plan and long descriptive state- 
ments of the advantages which the 
tunnel would assure, but never with 
sufficient proving’ power to get the re- 
quired votes. But millions were in- 
volved and unimaginative taxpayers, 
into whose brains words did not sink 
deeply, could not get the firm convic- 
tion that the tremendous investment 
would be profitable to them. Several 
times the bill providing for this neces- 
sary undertaking, like others calling for 
large appropriations, died in committee. 
In 1917 or 1918, however, the bill was 
put through, which was something of 
an achievement, but did not assure the 
building of the tunnel by any means. 
Before that could even be begun a bond 
issue was necessary—and a whopper, 
naturally. Franklin Adams, Chair- 
man of the New Jersey Commission 
dealing with the tunnel, conceived the 
idea of convincing the voters of New 
Jersey of the advantages of the tunnel 
before asking them to vote upon the 
subject of the bond issue. How to do 
this? Obviously through the medium 
of a motion picture. So a motion pic- 
ture forthwith was made showing that 
with the opening of the Philadelphia- 
Camden Bridge, if the tunnel also was 
built, motorists automatically drawn 
through the state of New Jersey would 
spend enough in that state so that the 
profit on the business done with them 
would more than pay the interest on 
the bond issue. Thus New Jersey 
would get its vehicular tunnel and out- 
siders would pay the bills, while them- 
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selves getting full value for their 
money. : 

The trouble with things like that 
bond issue is to get the average citizen 
to vote on it atall. He thinks they are 
too hard to understand—he is willing 
to leave them to the other fellow. So, 
also, is the other fellow. So while they 
donot get what you might call defeated, 
they certainly do not get used. 

But the result of the motion picture 
campaign was that that bond issue had 
nearly as many votes, for and against, 
as the presidential candidate, and the 
“fors” were numerous enough to carry 
it by a handsome majority. 

There was an idea literally sold to 
the people of an entire state by means 
of motion pictures. 

Somebody may say that it is not fair 
to call the sale of a bond issue actual 
promotion of business. As a matter of 
fact the sale of such an idea to the 
people means a tremendous stimulation 
of business. Contracts must be let for 
material, labor must be engaged. The 
people concentrated on the mighty job 
must be fed, clothed, housed, trans- 
ported, amused and even doctored and 
nursed. The result is that the motion 
picture which has sold to the people 
such an idea as that of this bond issue 
has sold prosperity to hundreds, doubt- 
less to thousands of that state’s citizens 
in the case of the construction of the 
tunnel, as well as having assured im- 
mense and advantageous turnovers of 
money after the completion of the 
project. A picture having such a re- 
sult gives thousands employment and 
puts into general circulation millions of 
dollars. The money actually spent 
upon the project is used over and over 
again and every: use of every dollar is a 
dollar’s worth of business. A single 
dollar greenback may do a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of business ina day. That 
is an interesting thing to think of. ' 

And not all those who thus profit are 
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those close at hand. Materials must 
be purchased from concrete to nails; 
machinery must be purchased from 
shovels to great derricks and other ti- 
tanic contrivances. The workers con- 
sume breakfast food while they are’on 
the job and they wear overalls—fortu- 
nately for the manufacturers they wear 
them out. It was a real stimulant to 
general trade to start the building of 
this great public enterprise. 

Now let us turn to a very simple def- 
inite proposition. Let us consider salt. 
Everybody must have salt but they do 
not need much of it. A good deal of 
salt is produced and the business has 
not flourished of late years because of 
overproduction and competition: 
“Salt,” the public thought until re- 
cently, “‘is salt, and that’s all there is to 
it. Just salt.” Up to that time the 
average housewife when she found her- 
self short of salt just asked the grocer to. 
slip a bag of salt into her basket for that 
day and was content. That she wished 
any special brand of salt did not occur 
to her, for she supposed all brands of 
salt were just alike. 

In fact nothing could be further from 
the truth; but how could she be made 
to understand that? Not even grocers 
knew it. A certain manufacturer of a 
high-grade article decided to endeavor 
to make housewives and through them 
grocers ask specially for his fine product. 
He knew that one cannot rightly say 
merely that “salt is salt.” He knew 
that there is salt and salt and that his 
salt was the salt. But he had great dif- 
ficulty by any of the means which he 
had tried in inducing housewives to ask 
for his trade-marked article. He had 
not been able to convince them of its 
superiority or even to convince grocers 
of it. To all and sundry it was evident 
that “salt was salt,” when, as a matter 
of fact, he knew that kis was, but that 
certain other preparations hardly dz- 
served the name. 
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_ Finally he had motion pictures made 
showing the processes of salt-making. 
He showed the expert care exercised in 
refining the crude salt. He showed the 
processes of handling and how careful 
and cleanly they all were. He illustrat- 
ed the convenience and attractiveness 
of his sales package, and then, after the 
picture had been made, he concen- 
trated on displaying it to housewiwes— 
he didn’t bother about dealers. He 
knew that if he could get the house- 
wives to ask for his product the grocers 
would have to handle it. 

Fortunately housewives are well 
organized. In every town and in al- 
most every hamlet of this country are 
organizations made up wholly of them 
and holding regular, well-attended 
meetings. At these meetings he 
showed his picture and it was utilized 
elsewhere, in stores and so on, with the 
result that his sales in the cities where 
his campaign had been carried out 
showed an immediate increase, not of 
ten per cent, or twenty-five per cent, 
but in some places of eighty per cent! 


VALUE oF THE News WEBKELIES 


The news weeklies have done more 
to introduce American products into 
the outside world than any other influ- 
ence; the use of American motor cars in 
American films with wide foreign dis- 
tribution has so infuriated European 
manufacturers that they have gone to 
very great pains to induce exhibitors to 
cut film stories and even obliterate 
names and trade marks from some mo- 
tion pictures. 

And the wonderful news weekly pic- 
tures have often been of valuable as- 
sistance, unconscious and unpaid for, 
in advertising here in the United States 
our own home products. Dynamite is 
an example of this. To the ordinary 
mind dynamite is a very dangerous ex- 
plosive, used in blowing rocks to bits 
upon occasion and sometimes for the 


purpose of eliminating a prime minister. 
Such work, with the spectacular uses to 
which now and then it is put, as, on a 
recent occasion, when a tremendous ex- 
plosion was rightly titled, “Moving a 
Mountain,” have given the public a 
very great respect for dynamite. 

The manufacturers of this product 
have found their sales very definitely 
widened by the use of scenes showing 
the useful application of dynemite to 
the necessary processes of progress and 
as the result of news-reel pictures have 
directly profited through increased 
sales. 

Many episodes of everyday commer- 
cial, mechanical and industrial effort 
have dramatic value, quite es great, 
perhaps, as incidents of social, sporting 
or professionally spectacular life, and 
the business man whose workaday ex- 
istence produces them is worse’ than 
foolish if he fails to get the advertising 
value out of their fascinating interest 
through the medium of well thought 
out and perfectly executed commercial 
films. Direct sales of dynamite which 
could be traced to the showing of the 
films have been innumerable and of an 
immense aggregate financial value. 
Such scenes have suggested to men, 
accidently members of audiences be- 
fore which they have been displayed, 
more than one new use for high explo- 
sives, The makers of dynamite have 
been astounded by the number of 
new uses for it which have been sug- 
gested throughout the world to people 
who have seen these motion picture 
films. 

An interesting instance occurred re- 
cently when the vast fly wheel essential 
to the motive plant of a great news- 
paper office jammed and stopped, mak- 
ing it necessary to remove the wheel 
from the axle. Speed in this operation 
was everything if the publication of a 
great newspaper in an interior Ameri- 
can city was not to be interrupted. 
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The wheel weighed several tons and 
the mechanics regularly connected with 
the plant could not budge it. But one 
of the pressmen had seen a motion 
picture showing a few of the many uses 
to which dynamite has been put and 
suggested its trial as a possible solution 
of this problem. He was laughed to 
scorn at first, but as the moment ap- 
proached when the press must be 
started, the heads of the great newspaper 
became worried and telephoned to the 
local representative of the dynamite 
manufacturers whose product had been 
shown at work in the film. This man 
immediately sent a competent work- 
man with the necessary quantity of the 
explosive. He was an expert at his 
task, as all the men employed by this 
greatest of explosive manufacturers 
always are. A tiny hole was drilled in 
the solid steel where it would do the 
most good and in this a minute charge 
of dynamite was carefully exploded 
with the effect of a hammer blow more 
powerful than could have been struck 
just there by any other means. In- 
stantly the wheel was released and the 
workmen were enabled quickly to re- 
move it and make the necessary re- 
pairs. ‘The newspaper went to press as 
usual. Thus that motion picture film 
had sold dynamite far more to the ben- 
efit of the newspaper than to that of the 
manufacturer, in one sense; in another 
the manufacturer’s gain was very great, 
for how would it have been possible for 
him to obtain a better advertisement 
for his product? 


“SHOWING” THE CHINESE! 


Previous to the war the majority of 
dyes used throughout the world came 
from Germany and England. While 
the war was on, America was forced to 
produce her own dyes or go without 
and as necessity was once more the pro- 
litic mother of invention, we as a nation 
made almost miraculous strides. Push 


the American and hell accomplish 
anything. 

Presently we were nót only selling 
our dyes in the United States, but we 
were capturing with them the very 
large and important Oriental market. 
China and Japan were compelled to 
buy of us for they could get no dyes 
elsewhere. 

After the war China, as the result of 
habit, turned once more to Germany as 
soon as production in that country was 
resumed and it looked as if the infant 
American dye industry was in for a se- 
vere defeat. Obviously the Chinese 
were not convinced that the American 
supply of dyes would be dependable, 
now that the emergency had passed, 
nor that its merits would compare with 
those of the German-manufactured 
product. German agents instantly be- 
came active and the Chinese began to 
buy of them. l 

Our American sales agents, realizing 
that we had many colors equal in qual- 
ity to those of the Germans, that our 
prices were as’good as theirs and in 
some cases better, could not under- 
stand just why the Chinese had begun 
to turn from us. They sent experts to 
report upon the matter. What they 
reported was in substance as follows: 

“The Chinese, for generation after 
generation, have purchased of the Ger- 
mans and the English, and they cannot 
believe that a country as young as the 
United States in dye manufacture can 
have sufficient stability, either as a 
manufacturer or distribution agent, to 
continue to supply their market in 
competition with a revived European 
industry. ‘They expect American fail- 
ure to stand up under competition and 
that, in consequence of such a failure, 
their customers, including the Chinese, 
if they buy of them, will be left without 
supplies and at the mercy of revengeful 
European manufacturers determined to 
take toll in the future for all that msy 
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have been lost in the past. It is as an 
insurance against this that they have 
gone back to their old sources of supply 
in Europe.” 

This, submitted to the American dye 
manufacturers, showed them that if 
they were to retain their Chinese mar- 
ket they must prove to the Chinese 
their stability by proving the existence 
of permanent equipment and their gen- 
eral soundness. 

They had motion pictures made 
which proved that the American dye 
industry was more than a hundred 
years old, that thousands of acres of 
valuable land had been covered with 
substantial buildings in the course of its 
development, that a vast army of em- 
ployes were supported by the operations 
of these plants, and that twenty mil- 
lions of dollars were invested in them. 
These pictures, which obviously could 
-not have been faked, showed that the 
American dye business was on a sound 
basis, financially and in every other 
respect. 

These films were sent to China and 
there shown to the chief executives of 
the Chinese buying organizations. The 
result is that instead of having lost the 
Chinese dye-business, as at one time 
seemed inevitable, America is to-day 
shipping to China more dyes than on 
the day the Armistice was signed. In 
this case motion pictures were not only 
the best but the only possible trade 
getter. 

The motion picture is by far the best 
instrument for tying local dealers up 
with national advertisers Consider 
any insurance company or the insur- 
ance companies as a great group. One 
may have as many as 25,000 agents 
handling its policies. It advertises in 
The Saturday Evening Post and Lib- 
erty. These advertisements naturally 
cannot carry all the agents’ names. It 
would spoil the advertising copy even 
to attempt it and no magazine page, 
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anyway, is large enough to thus record 
the details of a national business. But 
local agents’ names can be used as mo- 
tion picture “trailers” without the 
slightest difficulty—names and ad- 
dresses in the local town of showing—and 
such films shown in theatres through- 
out the country form an ideal tie-up of 
the local agent with the company’s 
national advertising. Everyone who 
sees a picture thus prepared will know 
just where to get the product in the 
home town. 


SoLvIne A POLITICAL PROBLEM 


The value of the motion picture as a 
means of making political announce- 
ments has been copiously proved and is 
being re-proved every day. The good 
qualities of a cause, a party, a candi- 
date can be put before the public more 
effectively by means of motion pictures 
than in any other manner. The right 
means of announcing political details 
has been one of the great problems of 
America. It is harder to do than to tell 
the happy story of a soap, a perfume 
or a piece of farm machinery. Such 
things can be show-cased or otherwise 
exhibited in fact. But one cannot put 
President Coolidge, Mayor Walker, or 
Al Smith under glass for general exam- 
ination and handling by the individual 
voter. Most political campaigns last, 
probably,twomonths. Thecandidates 
visit two orthree cities a day if they are 
husky and can stand that pace. At 
the very largest political meetings they 
can be seen possibly by 15,000 people at 
one time and with the modern appli- 
ance of the loud speaker can be heard 
by perhaps fifty per cent of those who 
see them. By the means of motion 
pictures they can be seen by millions, 
if millions care to look at them, and 
seen in action. The spoken “title,” 
used adroitly where such pictures of 
political candidates are utilized, can be 
heard to perfect advantage, because 
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crowds need not be so enormous and 
the candidate’s good qualities can be 
thoroughly impressed upon the voter— 
impressed as they can be in no other 
way and, if the campaign is well man- 
aged and complete, impressed so that 
not a single voter who can leave his bed 
can possibly escape the glad message. 

In one large American city not far 
from New York, an executive officer, 
who had been mayor previous to the 
change to a commission form of govern- 
ment, had managed to get in bad be- 
cause of private—not public—proced- 
ure with his constituents. Realizing 
this, his managers had to devise some 
way of directing public attention to the 
real merit of the candidate’s official 
work. Asa matter of fact it was neces- 
sary that this should be so clearly shown 
that his private procedures would be 
for the time forgotten. The voters had 
to be reminded that as a public official 
he had given them good government 
and their full money’s worth. It was 
up to them to decide whether private 
peccadillos should be permitted to off- 
set this service. 

I was called into conference and en- 
trusted with the creation of a motion 
picture proof campaign which should 
emphasize the really astonishing good 
this man had accomplished while in 
public office. He actually had done 
wonderful things for the city wherein 
he lived. The result was a motion 
picture visualization of a perfected 
water supply and what it meant; of a 
newly established public market and 
what that meant; of a beautiful, and 
well planned public park system and 
what that meant; of a motorized fire 
department and what that meant. 
Care was taken to present facts which 
any citizen easily could verify by per- 
sonal investigation and to show the 
definite reaction of the man’s good 
work upon the lives of the city’s popu- 
lation, young and old. 


Here was a strange situation. The 
man once had been sold to that public. 
through the ordinary means whereby, 
years previously, he had achieved po- 
litical popularity. Then, as the result 
of revelations with regard to private 
matters, he had been thoroughly un- 
sold—literally and completely sub- 
merged. Nothing in the world but 
that motion picture campaign could 
have saved him, but that resulted in a 
vote for him of 79,700, while his nearest 
opponent in the election got 59,000 
odd. He was defeated in advance. 
In retrospect, thanks to the motion 
pictures, he was triumphantly elected. 

‘Those pictures put business judg- 
ment in charge of the voters’ minds and 
showed them that private affairs Lad 
no relationship to municipal manage- 
ment. His kind of business municipal 
administration was exactly what they 
wanted. 

His opponents were not blind to the 
advantages of advertising, only they 
were in sad error as to that kind which 
in the circumstances would be most 
effective. They ran page after page of 
advertising for their candidates and 
abused their opponent in the local news- 
papers paid for at tremendous rates. 
He used not a single printed line and in 
his pictures made not one appeal to 
voters for their votes. The pictures 
were put over as a “Know Your City 
Campaign”? and this automatically 
proved to the voters that most of the 
things in it worth knowing had been 
the work of this particular man. 


As SALES-GETTERS 


To-day’s uses of the motion picture 
in general merchandising are numerous 
and far-reaching, although they aze 
very far from having been fully organ- 
ized. The general public scarcely is 
aware of them. Nevertheless they are 
producing sales for many Americen 
concerns and some of these, it is far 
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more than possible, are so satisfied with 
the existing situation that they hesitate 
to speak too laudly of the effective me- 
dium which they have discovered. 

As propaganda for sales-getting, 
motion pictures caņnot lie. It is 
inevitable that they must be the most 
honest of advertising. It is equally 


inevitable that they must be instantly: 


recognized as such. 

In the case of all heavy machinery 
they are, virtually, the only advertising 
which possibly can tell the story. The 
salesman of printing presses, road- 
making devices, weaving looms, 
metal-working machinery, rod-working 
machinery, furniture, the larger agricul- 
tural implements and ten thousand 
other things cannot possibly take his 
samples with aim in their actual form, 
but he can easily take them in the form 


of motion pictures. A sixteen-ton 
roller in a roll of film weighs, no more 
than a film of similar length to be car- 
ried by a salesman of my lady’s lace 
underwear and takes no more space in 
the salesman’s traveling bag. A sales- 
man in a flivver with a brief case and a 
portable projector, satchel-size, as his 
only baggage, can go tothe most remote 
farm in the United States and show its 
owner the largest, heaviest, most cum- 
bersome and efficient threshing, har- 
vesting, cultivatmg machinery that 
ever has been devised by the ingenious 
mind of man—show it to him in actual 
operation. In four or five minutes he 
can with pictures tell him more about 
his line than the- most expert conver- 
sational salesman in the world’s history 
could tell him in ten months of talk 
with pauses for sleep and meals only. 
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What Motion Pictures Have Done for “Safety First ” 
By A. J. Van Brunt! 


HE words “safety first” are a sign 

post pointing out a path, and at 
the end of that path, when the millen- 
nium arrives, no accident will be 
caused by lack of thought, hurry, 
selfishness or penuriousness, and then 
no accident will occur. I answer the 
question that is given to me as the 
title upon which to write by replying, 
more than any other one type of effort. 

It is a fact that conviction is carried 
more readily to the unthinking mind 
by the spoken word, and to the better 
trained and more analytical mind by 
the printed word. It is also a fact that 
pictures of any kind, because of the 
lack of necessity for concentrated men- 
tal effort, appeal more strongly to a 
greater number of minds than either 
the spoken or written word. 

In the motion pictures are combined 
the picture and the printed word, 
which latter, because of its brevity, 
closely approximates a slogan or catch 
phrase, is easily understood and apt to 
be remembered. 

There can be no question but that 
the success of the tabloid newspaper is 
attributable to the fact that a very 
large percentage of its news is placed 
before see-ers, not readers. ‘There is 
little reading matter in that type of 
publication, and that little of the 
simplest kind. 

The average intellect is far below 
_ par, much further than is generally 
supposed; the picture makes a greater 
appeal to the average intellect and a 
more lasting impression on the average 
memory than any one other method of 
selling the thought. 

1 Director of Safety Education, Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey. 


Comparatively few people think 
things out for themselves; they prefer 
to be told or shown, and they better 
enjoy the showing by pictures than the 
telling by words either printed or 
spoken. 

The popularity of the motion picture, 
the financial success of that industry 
and of the daily paper that carries 
many pictures and only a few printed 
words in large type, clearly demon- 
strate that the motion picture with its 
terse and infrequent titles, the major 
part of the story being carried by 
pictures, does appeal more strongly to 
the majority of people. And it is the 
majority of people who must be. 
reached and taught in this now neces- 
sary type of educational effort. 

The safety educational motion pic- 
ture showing the common type of 
accidents has a better and more lasting 
effect than the distribution of much 
printed matter or long, frequent lec- 
tures. 

A picture 2000 feet long, consuming 
one-half hour in the projection, is the 
most desirable length, and the picture 
in addition to depicting accidents, their 
causes and inevitable, deplorable re- 
sults, will best maintain the interest of 
the audience if there is incorporated in 
it a story, not necessarily a love story, 
but some story that will maintain the 
interest until the end of the showmg 
and aid in fixing in memory the lesson. 

These conclusions have also been 
arrived at by the school educational 
authorities of numerous municipalities 
in the schools of which have been :n- 
stalled motion picture projection ma- 
chines and many of the subjects now 
taught in schools are being taught suc- 
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cessfully by many pictures and a few 
spoken or printed words. 

Motion. pictures have done much, 
done most, for “Safety First” and 
doubtless will be more generally used 


in all educational efforts incthe future 
than in the past, because the fact is 
being recognized that the picture ap- 
peals most strongly and teaches most 


thoroughly. 


Pa 


Reducing Film Fires 


By Tuomas McILVAINE, JR., 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


N a surprising number of instances 
new products and processes result 

m new fire hazards to worry under- 
writers, and the motion picture has 
been no exception to this general rule. 

When Thomas`A. Edison began to 
experiment with action photography, 
even he, probably, had no thought of 
the inherent danger of the material 
which eventually was used as a backing 
for the photographic emulsion, the 
entertainment feature of the product 
no doubt being uppermost in his 
mind. 

However, the fire hazards of nitro- 
cellulose film soon were recognized by 
most of the larger cities, which took 
steps to protect their residents’ lives 
and property by enacting restrictive 
ordinances. Film exchanges, for ex- 
ample, are usually required nowadays 
to provide vented storage vaults, to 
equip them with sprinklers and self- 
closing fire doors, and to institute other 
safeguards. Unfortunately, the letter 
of the law is not always enforced. 
The Greater New York statute holds 
that not more than 6000 feet, or five 
reels, of inflammable film may be kept 
on hand outside of approved storage 
vaults, although in many offices this 
provision is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, despite the 
activities of fire department inspectors. 

There is in use, of course, a certain 
amount of “safety” stock that is no 
more inflammable than paper, accord- 
ing to the Underwriters’ laboratories, 
but the great bulk of the film consumed 
is of the highly inflammable nitrate 
variety. It is estimated, for instance, 
that in the United States alone about 
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1,800,000,000 feet of film are annually 
ground through motion picture cameras 
and printing machines, and of this 
huge total about ninety-eight percent, 
plus, is of the inflammable variety. 
Four years ago some 600,000,000 feet 
of film were consumed, which gives an 
idea of the growth in the hazard. 


EXPLOSIVE Fium GASES 


The inflammable stock decomposes 
at ordinary temperatures and its gases 
are highly explosive. It is more 
popular commercially than the slow- 
burning kind, because it is about two 
cents a foot cheaper and it also has a’ 
longer life. The nitrate film burns 
fiercely since it furnishes its own 
oxygen: when in a roll it will even burn 
under water. 

In the natural course of their busi- 
ness, the exchanges store and handle 
hundreds, even thousands, of reels of 
inflammable film, and, as might be 
expected, these establishments have 
been the scene of the most serious fires 
in this class, some of which will be 
described briefly, since they indicate 
the chief points of danger and also 
illustrate the destructive power of 
film explosions and fires. 

The records show that blazes have 
originated in various ways: sometimes 
friction occurs in winding; occasionally 
a hot steampipe causes ignition; often 
the careless smoker is to blame. 
This dangerous member of the com- 
munity is supposed to have been re- 
sponsible for a fire in a Pittsburgh 
exchange a few years ago that caused 
ten people to lose their lives and in- 
flicted injuries upon twenty others. 
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The fire extended into an unsprinklered 
vault where the film burned or de- 
composed and+gave off dense gases 
which exploded with terrific force, 
blowing out the back wall of the first 
three floors of the building, despite the 
fact that it was of concrete and brick 
and was eight inches thick. 

National Board engineers who in- 
spected the blaze following the fire re- 
ported that practically all recognized 
safeguards that should be observed in 
connection with the storage and han- 
dling of films had been utterly disre- 
garded. Vaults with double doors had 
been provided, but the portals were 
Jeft open and there was no extinguishing 
equipment on hand. The important 
requirement of vents for carrying 
of the dangerous gases of decom- 
position was complied with in only a 
nominal way, some of the vaults being 
ventilated directly into the building 
and others into shafts that were closed 
at the roof. Furthermore, large quan- 
tities of film were permitted to accu- 
mulate outside of the vaults. On one 
floor employes slept and cooked in the 
same room where uncovered reels were 
stored. ‘There were unprotected steam 
radiators throughout the building and 
seldom were idle films placed in metal 
containers as they should be. No fire 
escapes were provided and the stairs 
were uninclosed. These open stair- 
ways, naturally, permitted the ex- 
tremely rapid circulation of the film 
gases to all parts of the building. 


FATALITIES 


While most of the floors were de- 
voted to the storage of film, the sixth 
was occupied by a manufacturer of 
women’s clothing, and when the fire 
occurred many of his female employes 
were either killed or seriously injured 
because their escape was cut off by the 
mass of flame sweeping up the stairs. 
The explosion of the gases traveling up 


this avenue ignited films upoh several 
floors. 

Film blazes usually flash so rapidly, 
even when there are no explosions, that 
employes handling reels have little 
opportunity to escape harm. Conse- 
quently loss of life and injuries almost 
always mark such occurrences. 

At Bayonne, New Jersey, a few 
years ago a fire of terrifying intensity 
took place in a building occupied by a 
concern which reclaimed the silver 
salts from reels of scrapped film by 
steeping them in a solution of hot 
caustic soda. In this instance, too, 
accumulated gases were ignited and 
blew off the roof of the structure 
which was two stories in height. 
About twenty tons of film were in- 
cinerated, although the stock in the 
vats escaped destruction. 

A striking feature of this fire was the 
vivid, radiated heat which was felt for 
a distance of about 200 feet. Tele- 
graph wires across the street from the 
structure were fused and damage was 
done to nearby properties. ‘Three 
persons were killed and six were badly 
injured, owing to the rapid spread of 
the flames and their great intensity. 
The radiated heat blistered through 
the clothing of persons who were un- 
fortunate enough to be in the path of 
the heat waves, and in several instances 
when the victims removed their shoes 
and stockings, which had not been 
even scorched, they pulled away the 
burned skin underneath. 

There were numerous unguarded 
steam pipes in this plant, and the dan- 
gerous drying arrangement, as well as 
the use of metal bars and pitchforks on 
concrete floors, made fire an ever- 
present probability. 

Last year, a New Jersey laboratory 
of so-called “‘fireproof” construction, 
with sprinklers, fire doors, and gypsum 
block partitions separating the differ- 
ent rooms, was the scene of a serious 
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blaze. Day and night forces were 
maintained and the fire started soon 
after four a. M., probably from the 
contact of film with a naked electric 
light bulb in the joining and inspection 
room, since the table lamps and port- 
able lights in that section were used 
without protective guards. The girl 
handling the film which caught fire 
suffered painful burns, but all employes 
escaped from the structure. 

In the basement of this plant there 
was a room approximately 80 x 50 feet, 
which had been converted into a tem- 
porary storage place for the entire 
amount of film normally kept in two 
vaults opening into this space. The 
vaults were undergoing repairs, how- 
ever, and the reels had been piled in 
cans in several places in this basement 
area. It is believed that in the joining 
room there was an excessive amount of 
stock on hand, since the heat generated 
was sufficient to open thirty sprinkler 
heads. This prevented localization of 
the fire, and in fact most of the film 
was beneath tables where it could not 
be reached by the water from the 
sprinklers. At other points the sprin- 
kler heads were obstructed by partitions 
to such an extent that little water 
reached the burningfilm. Eventually 
the gases of decomposition exploded 
with a terrific detonation and blew out 
wired glass windows in the basement 
besides toppling one wall of the build- 
ing. The upheaval was sufficiently 
radical to move all the foundation 
walls several inches! 

An inspection disclosed the fact that 
the sprinkler system in the building 
was inadequate as to the number of 
heads, and the pressure and quantity 
of water necessary to extinguish a 
general fire, or even to cool the atmos- 
phere to a point low enough to prevent 
decomposition. 

Another New Jersey plant, one of 
inferior construction, caught fire about 


eight o’clock on a morning a little more 
than a year ago. Waves of fame 
surged out of the building and burned 
people 200 feet or more from the 
structure. An automobile parked. half 
a block away was set on fire and its 
driver was severely burned about the 
face and hands. Half a dozen tele- 
phone poles in the vicinity were also 
ignited, and their wires were fused. 

It is not feasible, of course, to give 
a complete list of fires in film exchanges, 
laboratories and similar establishments, ' 
but thé cases cited will serve to ‘llus- 
trate the definite hazard that is in- 
volved by this branch of the amuse- 
ment profession. 
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SAFETY MEASURES 


Fortunately the motion picture in- 
dustry itself fully realizes the possi- 
bilities of destruction presented by the 
product it handles and of its own voll- 
tion has taken practical steps to im- 
prove conditions. The Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America, the organization directed by 
Will Hays, has been notably active in 
recent years in bringing about the 
institution of structural safeguards and 
better practices in film exchanges. 
Maintenance also is extremely impor- 
tant and should be given its due con- 
sideration. 

Some years ago the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters drew up a sug- 
gested ordinance covering the storage 
and handling of nitrocellulose mozion 
picture film, the regulations being 
formulated in the light of experiments 
made by the Underwriters’ laboratories 
and investigations of actual fires. 

As far as motion picture theatres are 
concerned, most cities require the use 
of an approved metal booth, or other 
prescribed structure, as an inclosure 
for reels and operating machines and 
they are equipped with automatic fire 
doors and shutters which operate upon 
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the functioning of a fusible link, thus 
localizing any blazes that occur. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the main precautions to be observed in 


the avoidance of film fires: 


TO AVOID FILM FIRES 


(1) Have storage vaults properly con- 
structed and amply sprinkled in 
accordance with the National 
Board’s suggested regulations; 
exchange offices should also be 
sprinklec. 

(2) Provide vaults with vents leading 
to the cuter air; do not have 
vaults lerger than experts con- 
sider safe. : 

(3) Install self-closing doors on vaults 
and keep them closed. 

(4) Have all electric wiring in metal 
conduits: for incandescent lights 
in vaults, or those used for ex- 
amining purposes, use vapor- 
proof globes; (no extensions or 
alterations should be made with- 
out first consulting the local 
electrical bureau, and no un- 
énclosed knife-switches, or other 


arcing or spark-producing de- 
vices should be located in film 
storage or examining rooms.) 

(5) Prohibit smoking at all times. 

(6) Maintain tidy premises, free from 
accumulations of film, packing 
materials and rubbish; good 

_ housekeeping is vital. 

(7) Keep all reels in cans or shipping 
cases when not being examined 
or screened. 

(8) See that reels are kept away from 
steam pipes and radiators, and 
provide latter with wire guards. 

(9) Patching cements are flammable 
-handle them carefully, and 
keep containers closed when not 
in use; store reserve supplies in a 
safe place. 

(10) Provide approved receptacles with 
self-closing eovers for scrap film 
and litter; they should be emptied 
twice daily. Have a daily in- 
spection made by a trusted em- 
ploye. 

(11) Keep supplies of posters and wrap- 
ping paper in a separate room cut 
off from the rest of the establish- 
ment, 
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Our Foreign Trade in Motion Pictures 


By C. J. NoRTH 
Chief, Motion Picture Section, United States Department of Commerce 


HE most important thing to do in 

any consideration of our foreign 
trade in motion pictures is not to make 
an overstatement of the case. During 
the past year the press, and a number 
of our leading publications as well, 
have called attention in brazen accents 
to the manner in which the American 
“movie” dominates the film world. 
While the underlying truth of this 
statement cannot be questioned, the 
trombone-like quahty of these utter- 
ances has only served to rouse antago- 
nism in high quarters in a number of 
foreign countries and has led to agita- 
tion for legislation against American 
films. ‘The causes, methods, and possi- 
ble effects of this are, I believe, being 
discussed in another place inthis volume. 
I merely mention it here as being caused 
in part at least by the flaunting in 
boastful terms of our film supremacy 
before people who would be none too 
well disposed towards the character of 
our movies even though we never said 
a word on the subject. 

Another reason—and a stronger 
one,—for proceeding with caution is the 
lack of any statistics which will give 
more than a clue to the actual revenues 
derived by our motion picture distrib- 
utors from their foreign showings. 
This situation I hasten to add is not 
the result of any lack of efficiency or 
zeal on the part of the Department of 
Commerce in collecting and disseminat- 
ing such statistics as it 1s possible to 
get. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the motion picture, unlike any 
other export commodity, is not sold to 
an individual customer at a definite 
selling price known at the time the 


actual shipment is made. Instead, 
prints of those motion pictures which 
are to be exported are sent to the 
branch offices or agents of the dis- 
tributing companies in various foreign 
countries, where they are rented to the 
theatres for showing. The amount 
of such rental varies widely with 
the size and location of the theatre in 
question, as well as with the character 
of the picture itself, the consequence 
being that a film distributor cannot 
possibly know at the time he sends his 
picture to a foreign market the amount 
of money which that picture will earn 
for him in that market. In order to 
satisfy regulations he puts down on 
his shipper’s export declaration—this 
being the document on which Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistics are based— 
a nominal value which covers merely the 
cost of the amount of film in his picture. 
To illustrate, the average feature film 
of 6000 feet in length is valued at about 
$240, this being the selling price of film 
at four cents a foot, even though the 
distributor may find out a year or two 
years later that the royalty value of the 
film—meaning the amount of mcney 
it has earned for him from its showings 
in the foreign market—may be as high 
as $250,000. 

The only thing to do, therefore, in 
any statistical analysis of our film 
trade overseas istofall backon quantity 
instead of value. For while statistics 
showihg the number of feet of motion 
pictures sent to each foreign country 
do not help much in showing just how 
valuable that country is as a motion 
picture market, it does give a pretty 
fair indication of the relative impor- 
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tance of that market to usin comparison 
with other markets, and furthermore 
supplies ah index of expansion or ret- 
rogression in accordance with whether 
the quantity of films shipped to that 
market over a term of years has in- 
creased or decreased. Let us proceed 
along this line then. 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


First, an average of about seventy 
five per cent of the motion pictures 
shown day in and day out the world 
over are of American origin. What 
the gross revenues to the industry are 
from such showings it is difficult to 
estimate, but for the year 1925 compe- 
tent authorities have placed them at 
over $50,000,000. However, in the 
absence of direct evidence any estimate 
should be accepted with caution. 
What is of greater importance is that 
about thirty per cent of the gross 
revenues to motion picture companies 
from all sources is obtained from their 
overseas trade, which is a far greater 
average than for almost any other 
American product entering into foreign 
trade. The vital necessity to the 
motion picture industry of maintaining 
this source of revenue unimpaired can 
easily be realized. 

So far as quantity figures go, for the 
year 1925 over 235,000,000 feet of 
finished motion pictures were sent 
abroad, and for 1926 up to July 1 the 
figures stand at about 107,000,000 feet, 
indicating that the quantity of films ex- 
ported for this year will probably be 
somewhat less than for last year. How- 
ever this may be, the fact remains that 
the general expansion of our foreign 
trade in motion pictures has been tre- 
mendous. Consider that in 1913—the 
last prewar year—our total exports 
of this product stood at about 32,000,- 
000 feet. Ten years later this had ex- 
panded to about 146,000,000 feet, for 
1924 to just over 178,000,000 feet, 
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and for 1925 to the totals fust given 
above. 

Europe has always been cur best 
customer for motion pictures and will 
probably hold this position for some 
time to come. Thus in 1918 she took 
about 17,000,000 feet or a little over 
fifty per cent of our total exports for 
that year, which figure was increased 
to nearly 35,000,000 feet in 1928, 60,- 
000,000 feet in 1924, and 86,000,000 
feet in 1825. However, both Latin- 
America and the Far East have shown 
a much more phenomenal growth pro- 
portionately than Europe, when it is 
noted that exports of films to the former 
rose from 1,500,000 feet m 1913 to over 
63,000,000 feet in 1925, and the latter 
from about 4,500,000 feet for 1918— 
nearly all of which went to Australia 
and New Zealand—to nearly 54,000,- 
000 feet in 1926, these figures represent- 
ing gains of 15,000,000 and 10,000,000 
feet respectively over the previous year. 
It may be added that Africa, which 
was virtually non-existent as a motion 
picture market before the war, has 
since become a good customer. Her 
takings in 1925 centered chiefly in the 
Union of South Africa and Egypt, 
reaching something over 5,000,000 
feet. 

An interesting development of the 
last six months—January to June, 
1926—is that American exports of 
films to Latin-America have outshipped 
our film exports to Europe. Of the 
107,000,000 feet previously mentioned, 
over 40,000,000 are creditec to the 
Latin-American countries as against 
about 35,000,000 to the countries of 
Europe. However, judged on the 
basis of revenue, Europe still leads by a 
wide margin, the most careful estimate 
placing the percentage. ratio of these 
at about sixty-five per cent from Europe, 
fifteen per cent from Latin-America, 
twelve per cent from the Far East, and 
the rest from Africa and Canada. 
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Let us now take a brief survey of our 
individual markets. 


EUROPEAN MARKETS 


United Kingdom.—The United King- 
dom is by all odds our most important 
foreign market. In 1918, out of 17,- 
000,000 feet of films imported by 
Europe from us, all but about 300,000 
feet went to the United Kingdom. 
Since that time this proportion has 
considerably decreased, but even in 
1925, 36,000,000 feet or nearly fifty 
per cent of our exports of films to 
Europe went to the United Kingdom. 
About ninety-five per cent of the films 
shown in the 4000 theatres of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales comes 
from America, a further interesting 
side-light being that German films also 
have greater showings than the local 
product. American distributors get 
at least thirty-five per cent of their 
revenues from the entire foreign field 
by way of the United Kingdom. 

The tremendous preponderance of 
American films shown in the United 
Kingdom has brought about consider- 
able agitation for the cutting down by 
legislative decree of the number of 
American films which can be shown 
and a requirement for the production 
and exhibition of a larger number of 
British pictures. The reason behind 
this agitation is that Great Britain 
feels that through the medium of the 
screen American ideas and ideals are 
being unconsciously disseminated to 
such an extent that British prestige 
is being undermined, not only within 
her own borders but particularly in her 
overseas dominions. Likewise, as the 
film is an active salesman for many 
lines of goods, the United States is 
gaining trade at the expense of Great 
Britain. It is really a political and 
social, as well as an economic, problem 
with Great Britain and as such it will 
be taken up at the Imperial Conference, 
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which will have been concluded by the 
time this article appears. It seems 
almost inevitable that, some sort of 
legislation as mentioned above will be 
passed sooner or later. | 
France.—In terms of quantity France 
is our second market in Europe and our 
fifth for the whole world. Starting 
with about 275,000 feet in 1918, France 
took from us over 4,000,000 feet ten 
years later, doubled it in 1924 and for 
1925 reached a total of over 14,000,000 
feet. However, France is not a very 
good market from the point of view of 
revenue, royalties amounting to less 
than three per cent. About seventy 
per cent of all the films shown are 
American, the rest being chiefly local 
films produced by Pathé, Gaumont, 
Aubert and others. With the memory 
of the war less vivid, German pictures 
are appearing in ever increasitig 
number. 
There is considerable agitation 
against American pictures, but it has 
so far not led to any official plea for 
legislation. True, a ruling has been 
put into effect that after January 1, 
1928, only non-inflammable films can 
be shown, but this—evenif it is actually 
enforced, which seems doubtful—will 
only mean that American prints for the 
French market will have to be prir-ted 
on non-inflammable film stock. 
Germany.— Germany presents some- 
what the reverse of France in the sense 
that, although her importation of films 
by quantity is considerably less than 
France, the revenues secured from 
Germany are considerably larger. 
In 1925 exports of American motion 
picturesto Germany amounted to about 
6,500,000 feet as against 25,000 feet 
in 1918. Of actual pictures preserted 
to the German Board of Censorship 
in 1925, 268 were German and 218 
American, with 114 from other ccun- 
tries. However, as regards actual 
screen showings, American pictures 
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were in a slight majority—possibly 
sixty per-cent American as against 
forty per cent others—revenues from 
which amounted probably to nearly 
ten per cent of the total revenues from 
the foreign field. 

Germany produces more films than 
any other country outside of the United 
States. Her output last year amounted 
to about 150 feature pictures, a large 
proportion of these being from the 
Universum Film Alktiengesellschaft 
(familiarly known as the Ufa). In 
order to protect this production Ger- 
many established on January 1, 1925, 
what is known as a Kontingent system, 
by which for every foreign film admit- 
ted for censorship an equivalent film of 
German origin must be presented. 
The effects of the German Kontingent 
system illustrate the fallacy of trying 
to make legislative decrees: supersede 
economic laws. The worst result of it 
has really been the fact that it has been 
made the subject of imitation in several 
other European countries. 

Italy—American motion pictures 
occupy about sixty-five per cent of the 
total showings in Italy, and from an 
exportation of a meager 8000 feet of 
film to that country in 1918, the total 
has risen to nearly 3,000,000 feet in 
1925. The fact that Italy has not 
more than about 2000 theatres and 
that in many parts of that country 
the scale of living is not high, serves to 
keep the average yearly revenues of 
American distributors to less than two 
per cent of the totals from the foreign 
field. 

Before the war Italy was one of the 
largest producers of motion pictures, 
but has since fallen away to almost 
nothing. Attempts are being ‘made 
to revive this, but in spite of the present 
nationalistic tendencies of the people 
in Italy, such efforts are not meeting 
with much success. The only indica- 
tion of agitation against American 
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films was the suggestion advanced 
sometime ago of requiring theatre 
owners to show only Italian films for 
one week each month. This plan came 
to nothing, however. 

Spain and Portugal.—The Spanish 
people are enthusiastic followers of 
American pictures. About ninety per 
cent of the films shown in Spain are 
from America, our total exportation to 
that country in 1925 being a little over 
4,000,000 feet as against just under 
8,000,000 feet in 1924. Revenues from 
this market reckoned on a percentage 
basis are about the same as from Italy. 

American “movies” have about the 
same hold in Portugal as in Spain, but 
due to the small size of the country 
royalties from this territory are com- 
paratively small. Our total exporta- 
tion of films to Portugal for 1925 was 
less than half a million feet. 

Holland and Belgium.—Both of these 
countries show American films in a 
proportion reckoned to be anywhere 
from eighty to ninety per cent of the 
total. Exports of films to Holland 
and Belgium are about equal, amount- 
ing in 1925 to about 2,000,000 feet to 
each. The revenues from the two 
territories are likewise nearly equal— 
perhaps a little larger in the case of 
Belgium—reaching about three per 
cent for both. Outside of American 
films, those from Germany command 
the most attention. So far. there have 
been few signs of any agitation against 
American films. 

The Scandinavian Countries —(Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland) 
These, taken together, are among our 
best customers in Europe and,supply 
about six per cent of our total revenues 
from foreign film showings. Of the 
four countries Sweden imports the 
largest amount of American film with 
about four and one-half million feet in 
1925, Denmark standing next with 
about 2,000,000 feet, Finland third 
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with approximately 800,000 feet, and 
Norway last with a slightly smaller 
amount. A good index of the relative 
proportion of American pictures shown 
is illustrated by Denmark where last 
year, out of 500 feature pictures shown, 
450 were American, and by Finland 
which for the same period exhibited 300 
American pictures as against thirty Ger- 
man and twenty Swedish and Danish. 
All four of these countries produce 
films—particularly Sweden—but their 
production isrelatively small. Recently 
a sum of money was voted by the 
Swedish Parliament for investigation 
into Swedish film conditions—particu- 
larly as affected by the domination of 
American pictures. This investigation 
will not be completed until the spring 
of 1927 and whether it will lead to 
legislative action it is impossible to say. 


The Baltic Countries.—(Lithuania, / 


Latvia, Esthonia, Poland) These are all 
small markets in themselves, but as a 
whole they supply perhaps one and a 
half per cent of revenue to the Ameri- 
can film mdustry. Poland with half a 
million feet for 1925 is the best of these. 
American pictures occupy better than 
fifty per cent of the showings in all 
these countries with German pictures a 
strong second. 

Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary.— 
These countries would be better mar- 
kets if economic conditions were not so 
bad. As it is, they supply less than 
three per cent revenues between them. 
American pictures occupy seventy per 
cent of the screen time in Austria and 
Hungary, while the Czechoslovakian 
censorship board reports that out of 
1800 pictures (both features and short 
subjects) offered for censorship in 1925, 
720 were American as against 215 
French, 208 German, 180 Czecho- 
slovakian, and 145 others. Exports 
of films to Austria reached about 
1,500,000 feet in 1925, less than a 
million to each of the others. 
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These three Central European 
countries are all striving tp produce 
films of their own. Austria chiefly 
through the Sascha Film Company of 
Vienna has made the greatest headway 
and enjoys a fair distribution of its 
films throughout Europe. Ostensibly 
to further these producing schemes all 
these territories have imposed Kontin- 
gents in one form or another. That in 
Austria, effective September 1, pro- 
vides for the production of one 
Austrian film for every twenty foreign 
films imported. Further light on the 
causes and effects of these Kontingents 
will be found elsewhere. . 

The Balkan States.—(Jugo-Slavia, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Greece, Turkey) 
These territories all told provide pos- 
sibly one and a half per cent revenues 
on American motion picture showings. 
Greece is the best market, but all the 
countries together imported less than a 
million feet of American pictures in 
1925. The American “movie” dom- 
inates in all these countries, but lack of 
theatres and the low scale of living in 
these countries keeps royalties to a 

While there is no particular agitation 
against American films, much money 
is lost to the industry each year 
through the illegal exhibition of stolen 
films. This condition, which applies 
by the way in less degree to such 
countries as Poland and the other 
Baltic states, can only be remedied by 
the establishment of satisfactory copy- 
right relations with them, under which 
film pirates can be prosecuted. 


Latin-AMERICAN MARKETS 


Argentina.—The Argentine Republic 
is not only our largest Latin-American 
market in quantity of film imported, 
but is our fourth largest market in the 
world. A good idea of its rapid growth 
may be best obtained when it is stated 
that, whereas in 1913 we sent about 
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275,000 feet of films to Argentina, in films from this country in 1925 and 


1925 this rose to over 20,500,000 feet. 
In spite of this the revenues secured 
from motion picture showings amount 
only to about five per cent of our grand 
total, the reason being that in general 
rentals in Latin-America are consider- 
ably lower than iw many parts of 
Europe. About ninety per cent of the 
films shown in Argentina come from the 
United States. A few films of local 
production are shown, her producing 
‘capacity last year being about twenty 
feature pictures of limited importance 
as a competitive factor. 

Brazil.—The 10,700,000 feet of films 
imported from us by Brazil in 1925 as 
against 200,000 feet in 1913 gives her 


the position as our sixth largest quan- . 


tity market. Revenues from Brazil 
amount to about three per cent of our 
total and nearly all the pictures shown 
are from the United States. Like the 
Argentine Republic, Brazil produces a 
few pictures for local consumption. 

Chile —Last year the United States 
exported about 4,500,000 feet of films 
to Chile, which brought in about a one 
per cent revenue return on eighty-five 
per cent of the total showings of pic- 
tures in that country. 

Other South American Countries.— 
(Venezuela, Colombia, The Guianas, 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Uruguay) These countries all show 
American pictures virtually to the ex- 
clusion of those from other countries, 
but taken together do not provide rev- 
enues of more than two per cent of the 
grand total. All told, we sent about 
5,000,000 feet of films to all these 
countrie3 in 1925, but low rentals, the 
result of low purchasing power, account 
for the comparatively small sums from 
these territories. 


Mexico 


Mexico as our eighth largest quantity 
market received over 7,500,000 feet of 


yielded up about two per cent in 
revenue. Over ninety per cent of all 
the films shown in Mexico are of 
American origin, as is natural in a 
country so close to us. 


CUBA 


Cuba with 6,000,000 feet of films 
from the United States in 1925, as 
against 12,000 feet in 1913, furnishes 
about one per cent revenue from our 
film showings. It is a market capable 
of greater expansion with the building 
of more adequate theatres, though 
rentals are bound to remain fairly low. 
Over ninety per cent American pic- 
tures are shown. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 

Guatemala, Honduras, Br. Honduras, 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama.—We exported about 5,000,000 
feet of films to these territories in 1925 
and got about a one-half of one per cent 
return. Although eighty to ninety per 
cent of the pictures exhibited are Amer- 
ican, the theatres are few, the pur- 
chasing power of the inhabitants is 
small and in consequence the rentals 
are very low. 


West INDIES 

Haiti, Santo Domingo, Jamaica, Brit- 
ash, French and Dutch West Indies.— 
This market is surprisingly good in 
consideration of the comparatively 
small percentage of the population 
which attends the “‘movies,” and the 
few up-to-date theatres. Possibly one- 
half of one per cent of our world revenue 
comes from here. Of course, nearly 
all the pictures shown are from the 
United States, exports of these to the 
West Indies amounting in 1925 to over 
5,000,000 feet. 


Far EASTERN MARKET 


Australia and New Zealand.—These 
two territories are responsible for at 
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least half the revenues secured from the 
Far East by the American motion pic- 
ture industry. Those from Australia 
are of course far larger with probably 
six per cent, while two per cent comes 
from New Zealand. As a quantity 
market Australia has never been lower 
than third on our export list and in 
1925 she stood second with film takings 
of about 23,000,000 feet as against 
2,000,000 feet in 1918. New Zealand 
raised her total during this same period 
to over 5,000,000 feet from 275,000 feet. 
About ninety-five per cent of the 
pictures shown in both Australia and 
New Zealand come from the United 
States and in the former country, at 
least, considerable agitation has been 
raised over the fact that so few British 
Empire pictures are exhibited. Last 
year a ruling was passed by the Parlia- 
ment of New South Wales that every 
motion picture program in that state 
must contain at least 1000 feet of pic- 
tures of British origin. This situation 
as indicated above will be discussed at 
the Imperial Conference with results 
impossible to foretell at present. It 
may be added that Australia is produc- 
ing a few pictures each year and with 
greater capital and talent stands a good 
chance of bringing out a considerable 
number of pictures which should find 
favor in world markets. 
Japan.—-Japan is our second largest 
Far Eastern market. In 1925 we sent 
over 9,000,000 feet of films to Japan, 
which is over 8,500,000 feet more 
than in 1918 and revenues from these 
reached over three per cent of the 
total. Curiously enough Japan is the 
only important export market where 
American pictures are not in the 
majority. As a matter of fact, over 
seventy per cent of the films shown on 
Japanese screens are produced by 
Japanese, according to plot themes, 
however, and delineated in such a way 
that they would not be well understood 
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outside of Japan. The remaining 
thirty per cent nearly all come from 
America, which places, Japan as our 
seventh largest quantity market. 

Dutch East Indies —This territory 
was not on our movie map at all in 
1918, yet in 1925 our exports of mction 
picture films to the Dutch East Irdies 
were over 4,000,000 feet. Over 
seventy-five per cent of the pictures 
shown are from the United States and 
it contributes revenues of about one 
and a half per cent of our total from’ 
the foreign field. 

China.—China would be a much 
larger motion picture market if the 
scale of living of its tremendous popu- 
lation were higher, if transportation ' 
conditions were better, and if political 
conditions were more stable. As it is, 
we sent nearly 3,000,000 feet of film to 
that country in 1925, but it cannot be 
said that this footage was shown be- 
yond the treaty ports and occasionally 
in a few of the more accessible cities 
of the interior. Likewise, Chins is 
going in for the production of her own 
pictures and as in the case of Japan her 
people vastly prefer Chinese pictures to 
those from other sources. The one 
per cent revenue derived from China 
should be increased in the future, but 
when the motion picture spreads in 
China it will probably be the Chinese- 
produced picture which will do the 
bulk of the business. 

India.—India is another country 
where poverty greatly hampers the 
spread of American motion pictures. 
These are in a large majority and India 
took about 3,000,000 feet of Amerizan 
film in 1925, but the revenues from 
India are certainly not much more than 
one-half of one per cent. India, too, 
is going in for film production in a 
cautious way and signs are not lacking 
that the people of India prefer to pat- 
ronize their own pictures if these are at 
all capably produced. 
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Straits Settlements——This territory 
stands on pur books as the tenth largest 
quantity market with takings of nearly 
6,000,000 feet of films in 1925 as against 
4900 feet in 1918. However, much 
of this is due to the fatt that Singapore 
is a large trans-shipment point, for 
revenues on motion pictures in the 
Straits: Settlements are certainly not 
more than one-fourth of one per cent 
of the grand total. Most of the pic- 
tures shown are American. 

Siam, Indo-China, Philippines, South 
Sea Islands, ete. — The remainder 
of the Far East contributes perhaps 
one per cent to our revenues, chiefly 
from the Philippines. American pic- 
tures are very popular in all these 


- places, and the profit from their show- 


ings is limited only by the economic 
factor of purchasing power. 


Orner Forsan MARKETS 


British South Africa.—Relatively 
speaking, British South Africa is an ex- 
cellent market. In 1918 we sent less 
than 10,000 feet of films to this ter- 
ritory; in 1926 this had grown to nearly 
4,000,000 feet, which supplies about 
one and three-fourths per cent of our 
entire film revenues from foreign 
sources. African film showings are 
practically centred in one corporation 
—The African Film Trust Limited— 
which controls over 300 theatres in a 
total of less than 400. This firm, 
however, patronizes American films ex- 
tensively. 

Other Africa.—While film revenues 
from the rest of Africa are compara- 
tively negligible, amounting to less 
than one-half of one per cent, such pic- 
tures as are shown come chiefly from 
the United States. Egypt is an 
expanding market with Morocco 
next. 

Near East.—Palestine, Syria, Arabia 
and Persia have all seen American 
pictures probably more than those from 
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any other country. However, the 
business is necessarily very small and 
is rendered doubly precarious from a 
financial viewpoint on account of film 
piracy, reference to which has been 
made earlier in this article. 

Canada.—If Canada were considered 
as part of the foreign field it would rank 
third, close behind Australia. As far 
back as 1913 nearly 10,000,000 feet of 
American films were exported to Can- 
ada—three times as much as to Latin- 
America and the Far East combined— 
and this had increased by 1925 to 
nearly 23,000,000 feet, yielding about 
five per cent revenue. However, con- 
ditions in Canada are so like those in 
the United States and access is so easy 
that it is regarded by the industry as 
part of the domestic market. 


U.S. Ivports or MOTION Pictures 


Just a word in conclusion as to our 
imports of motion pictures. While 
these have been far overshadowed by 
our exports, a few foreign pictures— 
perhaps a dozen—are shown in the 
United States each year. In direct 
contradistinction to our film exports, 
imports of these were considerably less 
in 1925 than in 1913. Thus in 1913 we 
took in nearly 16,000,000 feet of films. 
Ten years later this had sunk to just 
over 9,000,000 feet and in 1924 a further 
drop to under 7,000,000 feet occurred, 
these figures being just about dupli- 
cated in 1925. Figuresof about 4,000,- 
000 feet for the first six months of 1926 
indicate an upward climb. 

With regard to individual countries 
nearly all our imports of films have 
come from four countries—England, 
France, Germany and Italy. Of these, 
Germany has led in showings with Eng- 
land and France about equal for sec- 
ond place, while Italy, which before 
the war sent us about as many pic- 
tures as Germany, has now fallen far 
behind. 
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Foreigr countries have made much 
of the poor showings of their pictures 
in the United States as evidence that 
their pictures are discriminated against 
on the basis of nationality. Thisis abso- 
lutely not true. Any American dis- 
tributor would be glad to show as many 
foreign pictures as he could get, pro- 
vided he could make money on them. 
Unfortunately, so far the few pictures 
from overseas which have been exhib- 
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ited in the United States have with 
rare exceptions been a financial failure, 
which incidentally is no ertticism of 
their artistic merit. However, bezin- 
ning this year there are signs that 
pictures from England, France and 
Germany will be seen in increasing 
numbers on our screens—all of which 
will be a very good thing as attesting in 
greater degree to the internaticna! 
character of the film business. 


‘Possibilities of the Cinema in Education 


_ By Ernest L. CRANDALL 
Director of Lectures and Visual Instruction, New York City Board of Education 


AS the motion picture a place in 
education? Happily that ques- 
tion has now been answered and an- 
gwered in the affirmative. I by no 
means wish to imply that the use of 
motion pictures as a medium of in- 
struction has as yet been generally 
recognized by educators. That is 
not the fact. To some extent the 
motion picture has been adopted as an 
aid to instruction, though its adapta- 
bility is still questioned in some circles. 
We have yet far to travel in that 
direction, but before we can even 
discuss that, there is a distinction to be 
made, a distinction which is vital; 
namely, the distinction between the 
motion picture as an experiential fact 
and the motion picture as an imple- 
ment of instruction. 

The recognition and general adoption 
of the motion picture as a teaching 
tool, which is what many educators 
have envisaged and are steadily aiming 
at, is one thing. Quite another thing 
is the recognition of the motion picture 
as a force to be dealt with in education, 
as a factor in life that,can no longer be 
ignored by the educator. 

In this latter sense, the educational 
world might ultimately determine to 
leave the motion picture where it is, 
in the theatre, seeking only to improve 
and regulate it there, and not attempt- 
ing in any broad and universal sense to 
utilize it in the formal educational 
process. Personally, I do not believe 
that this will be the outcome. How- 
ever, the distinction we have made is as 
interesting as it is essential, because it 
brings us face to face with a reformula- 
tion of our inquiry, and a reformulation 


which should prove ilumineting if 


not conclusive. 


PLACE AND IMPORTANCE IN EDUCATION 


Let us state our question, then, in 
the alternative form: Is the place of the 
motion picture in education merely 
that of a great and practically universal 
fact or factor in life, which must be 
reckoned with, controlled, and even 
studied, as is the case, for instance, 
with the drama; or is it also an in- 
strumentality through which we can 
most effectively teach many other 
things? 

The answer is that itis both. That 
it is the former, the whole educational 
world has come to recognize, but to 
recognize only in a vague sort of way. 
The motion picture is here. It has 
invaded modern life so completely and 
so conspicuously that something must 
be done about it. But what? That 
represents just about the bewildered 
state of mind of great masses of the 
teaching profession on the subject. 

On the other hand, there are a 
definite few, who, recognizing this 
phase of the motion picture, namely, 
its importance as an experiential fact 
in the present and future life of the 
child, see in it also a teaching tool— 
the most effective teaching tool ever 
placed in the hands of the trainer of 
youth, if properly harnessed to its 
task. - 


Let us consider for a moment the 
first aspect of the matter—the motion 
picture as an experiential fact in life. 
From a curious toy or a dubious form of 
cheap amusement, the cinema has 
developed into a species of literature. 
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It may be good literature or bad litera- 
ture, but literature it certainly is, and a 
distinct species of literature. It has 
its psychological basis, its laws of con- 
struction, its tricks and devices, its 
tropes and modes, like any other form 


of literature. As such, how are we as. 


educators to treat it? Shall we leave 
it in the state of taboo under which the 
drama rested for centuries? Shall we 
merely try to curb, to constrain, to 
regulate? Shall we have done our full 
duty by preparing black lists and white 
lists, and maintaining some sort of 
official or unofficial, some sort of 
disguised or undisguised censorship? 
Or should we accord it a place in 
our curriculum, not as a mechanical de- 
vice now, but as a subject of 
study, ‘teaching our pupils to un- 
derstand its Jaws and to evaluate 
it standards, shaping their judgment 
and training their taste with regard to 
its output, just as the colleges and even 
the secondary schools have at last 
come to do for the drama, once the 
most neglected if not the most despised 
species of literature? I think there 
can be no doubt of the ultimate atti- 
tude of educators on this question, 
virtually all of whom, as I have implied, 
have at last been dimly stirred by its 
insistence. However, I fee] that we 
are at present more distinctly con- 
cerned with the other question; namely, 
is the motion picture in itself an 
instrumentality through which many 
things can be taught most effectively ? 
For me, merely to state this question 
is to answer it. Asking if the motion 
picture can be used for teaching is like 
asking if water is wet, or rather let 
us say, if water slakes thirst or food 
satisfies hunger. If it is a form of 
literature, it is even more certainly 
a great, universally recognized and 
universally encountered form of ex- 
pression. As such, it must take its 
place somewhere beside the printed 
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page and the spoken word as a means of 
imparting ideas. ; 

The fact is that the ‘motion picture 
is teaching all the time. Indeed, we 
are more or less disturbed, and with 
good reason, about the things it is 
teaching and the way it is teaching 
them. Leaving at one side this dis- 
turbing aspect, we have only to reflect 
for a moment upon the extent to which 
the screen has extended the mental 
horizon of great masses of our people, 
to be convinced of its educational 
efficacy. I think it cannot be gainsaid 
that, more than any other agency in 
modern life, more even than the flood of 
cheap books, the multiplicity of maga- 
zines or the illustrated newspaper, 
the motion picture has brought to the 
man in the street a knowledge of the 
world he lives in, in virtually all o7 its 
aspects. Places, names, happenings 
far from his own habitat, discoveries, 
inventions, experiments, scientific or 
industrial, throughout the world, plans, 
problems and currents of thought in 
every field of human activity, glimpses 
of the past and speculations as to the 
future—all these have come to mean 
more to the average man, especially 
the urban dweller, than ever berore 
in the history of mankind, and all 
because the cinema, in tireless and ` 
ingenious hands, is visualizing for him 
daily the things that men are working 
at or thinking about everywhere. 


FUNDAMENTAL VALUD 


We must come a little nearer to the 
heart of our problem, however. To 
recognize the screen as a universal 
teacher might be merely to class it with 
the newspaper, which, however in- 
dispensable in the teaching of current 
events, is scarcely an ideal medium: of 
universal application in the teaching 
process. The idea! value of the motion 
picture lies not so much in the fact 
that it is a form of expression, as in 


the fact that it is a recording instru- 
ment. Let us approach the question 
from a different angle. 

In man’s intellectual conquest of the 
world in which he dwells, there are 
just two instruments of his own 
invention that have furthered his 
progress and made possible his achieve- 
ment. They are the camera of the 
explorer and the microscope of the 
scientist. Now the immense teaching 
value of the motion picture lies pri- 
marily in the fact that it is an extension 
of these two instruments. Indeed, 
we hear so much of socialization, I 
think it would be a rather happy 
phrase to describe the motion picture 
as a socialization of the camera and the 
microscope, making available for great 
masses at once, and virtually im 
perpetuity, the startling records of 
these two supersensitive extensions of 
human vision. 

Before the motion picture came, the 
explorer or the globe trotter who 
returned from parts unknown had to 
content himself with publishing an 
illustrated volume or two, or a lecture 
tour illustrated with detached and 
lifeless, though of course often very 
beautiful views. Equally in those 
days, the scientist, poring over his 
microscope, was compelled to make 
most elaborate drawings and sketches 
to convey even to his fellow scientists 
an idea of what went on beneath his 
eye. ‘To-day the explorer can take 
all mankind with him on his voyagings 
and the scientist invites the whole 
world into his laboratory. Thus the 
motion picture has a certain inherent 
power all its own that divests it for all 
of us of the commonplace and that in 
turn invests all of us with a sort of 
superconsciousness, as though we were 
in very truth gods or supermen. With 
it we mount up into the air, become 
companions to the clouds and ride 
upon the wind; with it we dive down 
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into the water and bring up the secrets 
of the vasty deep; with it we explore the 
known and unknown surface of the 
earth, visiting nor only far lands and 
strange peoples and bringing back a 
record of their manners and customs, 
their modes and standards of life, but 
penetrating forest and jungle from the 
frozen fastnesses of the poles to the 
festooned forests of the equator, spying 
upon the life habits of bird and beast 
and reptile; with it we approach the 
potentate upon his throne, accompany 
the statesman into his cabinet, invade 
the legislative halls of states and na- 
tions and sit as silent spectators at the 
very congress of the world; with it we 
accompany the soldier out upon the 
field of battle until the “‘rockets’ red 
glare” and “the bombs bursting in 
air” are translated from poetic meta- 
phor to grim reality; with tt we sit 
beside the sick bed with the watching 
physician or follow the surgeon’s 
lancet through nerves and tissues, 
leaving an imperishable record for the 
guidance of future skill in difficult 
operations; with it we analyze the 
pulsations of the heart and number the 
life-giving corpuscles as they course 
through the veins; with it we study the 
structure and the function of every 
living thing, and penetrate the mystery. 
even of the cell, that unit of organic 
life; with it we visualize the action and 
reaction of molecule and atom and 
electron, and spy upon the virgin 
crystal as it rises, like Venus, from its 
bath in the chemical solution. No 
doors are closed to it, no seerets hid, 
no barriers insurmountable. Even the 
barrier of time recedes before it, so that 
through it and through it alone, man 
has been able at least with measurable 
satisfaction to reconstruct past eras of 
the world’s formation, rehearse the 
mighty pageantry of history, and 
forecast vast reaches of the future. 
Fundamentally, the value of the. 
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motion picture in education rests, of 
course, upon a psychological basis. 
The great bulk of our practical knowl- 
edge comes to us through the senses and 
by far the greater part of this through 
the sense of vision. It may be possible 
to reduce these proportions to per- 
centages, as some have sought to do; 
but it seems to me a futile sort of ex- 
ercise. It is matter of common obser- 
vation that our eyes are the most 
valuable part of our sensory equipment. 
Now, it may be possible by cescription, 
explanation and narration to convey 
to others a fairly accurate impression 
of our sense experiences, through the 
written or spoken word. Obviously, 
however, this implies a considerable 
wealth of kindred sense experience on 
their part. Otherwise they would not 
be able to recerve and interpret our 
account. If you want to test this, 
just try to draft a description of a dog 
that you yourself believe would convey 
an accurate impression to an adult 
who had never seen one, and note the 
difficulties you encounter. Then take 
some six-year old child by the hand and 
walk down the street. You will dis- 
cover that he recognizes every canine 
he encounters, though they may be of 
various colors, though some may have 
short hair and others long, though 
some may be twice as large as himself 
and others not much bigger than his 
pet kitten. The reason is that this is 
an item of knowledge that he has 
worked out for himself through the 
comparison and evaluation of his own 
immediate sense experiences. Other 
things being equal, then, that individ- 
ual will be best informed who has the 
greatest wealth of well co-ordinated 

sensé experiences. 


Tup VALUE TO THE CHILD 


Now, I think no one will dispute 
that the motion picture is in many 
aspects the nearest approach to and 
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the most nearly perfect substitute for 
immediate observation, so far as the 
same is dependent upon mere vision. 
It must be remembered, of course, 
that looking is not seeing, but that is 
equally true of actual vision. Ser- 
tainly the motion picture does bring 
the world to the child’s doorstep as 
nearly as that is humanly possible to 
do. What he gets out of that pano- 
rama depends upon other factors. 

The importance of bringing the 
world of fact, as far as practicable, 
within the range of the child’s vision 
rests upon the child’s inevitable paucity 
of sense experiences. Even tose 
children most favorably situated in life 
will possess meagre experiential back- 
ground for the appraisal of each new 
item of observation, as compared with 
the average adult. This lack is much 
greater with the great mass of children, 
a very small percentage of whom have 
ever traveled at all, or in any way 
transgressed the bounds of their own 
immediate environment. In fact, this 
is a lack so great that I think few edura- 
tors realize its extent or the vital neces- 
sity of counterbalancing it. 

We shall understand this problem 
better if we select some concrete sub- 
ject of study, such as geography, as an 
example. Geography is regarded in 
some systems of education as the very 
core of instruction. In any conception 
of education the study of geography is 
an important and essential phase of the 
process of instruction. Socially, spir- 
itually and intellectually, man is heir 
to all the ages. In extracting the 
values from past centuries, history, of 
course, plays the principal réle, but to 
attempt the study of history without 
a fundamental knowledge of geography 
is like sailing a ship on an uncharted 
ocean. Physically and in the mast 
of his practical relations, civilized man 
is as dependent as his primitive proto- 
type upon his actual present environ- 


ment. Individually and collectively 
-his efforts are still bent chiefly upon 
supplying the three great primal needs 
of food, clothing and shelter, the 
satisfaction of which must be extracted 
from his environment. The chief dif- 
ference between primitive and civilized 
man is that the latter has learned to 
extend his environment to the limits of 
the known world. In this process 
geography has been his chief concern, 
a knowledge of the sources of supply 
for the meeting of these three great 
needs. In this sense geography has 
created history, and it dominates the 
life of the present and determines the 
conditions of the future. For it 1s 
primarily in the pursuit of this one 
primal task of ever growing complex- 
ity that man has undertaken explora- 
tions, established colonies, founded 
‘Industries, ordained institutions, or- 
. ganized governments and enacted laws. 

Now let us consider for a moment 
the actual situation of two groups of 
children studying geography. Let us 
place one of them in New York, or some 
other coastwise city, and the other i in 
some inland rural village. I think 
it will occur at once to all my readers 
that the latter group will lack a great 
many 3ense experiences that are com- 
monplaces with most of us. How 
many of them, do you think, will ever 
have beheld a crowded city thorough- 
fare; a great mercantile establishment. 
where the wealth of a kingdom changes 
hands every day over the counter; 
a vast industrial plant with its manifold 
operations and its army of employes, 
so characteristic of our modern eco- 
nomic development; or a busy harbor 
with ics forest of masts and funnels 
and its ocean greyhounds straining at 
the leash to whisk their 20th century 
argonauts across the sea in quest of 
richer argosies than old Homer ever 
dreamed of. 

But this poverty of sense experience 
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will be found scarcely more acute in 
the rural group than in tae urban. 
Any careful and observant city teacher 
can cite you numberless examples of 
city children with no conception of the 
conditions of life outside the block in 
which they live. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of these urban little ones have 
never seen the shining plow lay bare 
the steaming furrow; have never seen 
the cattle grazing on a thousand hills; 
have never seen a field of waving grain; 
have never seen the foaming cataract 
leaping in dizzy whiteness from tower- 
ing precipice to fertile valley or the 
lazy river gnawing its way through the 
plain and by the process of erosion and 
deposit building up the very soil on 
which and from which we live; have 
never seen that annual miracle of na- 
ture, the apple tree bursting into fra- 
grant blossom with each recurring 
spring; or watched how the sun 
practices his slow and patient alchemy 
upon the blossoms from the time the 
petals fall until the golden fruit hangs 
eae ready to drop into the basket. 

In short, countless numbers of these 
urban children have absolutely no 
notion of a thousand and one facts and 
processes upon which their very ex- 
istence depends. 

Now, without discounting or dis- 
carding every other available aid to 
visualization, if there is any one 
instrumentality that can so completely 
supply for these two groups the lack of 
immediate contact with essential facts 
and factors in the study of geography, 
as can the motion picture, I do not 
know what it is. 

A little reflection will show you, also, 
that there are many other subjects, in 
some phase of which the motion picture 
may be made to render invaluable aid 
in assisting the pupil to correct and 
complete visualization of that about 
which he is studyjng. We have found 
it of immense help in biology, not only 
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in the portrayal of unfamiliar life 
forms, but in the depiction and analysis 
of life processes. The same thing 
applies to nature study for younger 
children. In chemistry, it may be 
made to replace, to perpetuate or to 
supplement the laboratory experiment 
in many cases, while in applied physics 
there is nothing so effective for the 
analysis of mechanical processes as a 
skillful combination of direct photog- 
raphy and animated diagram. In 
history and in literature, it plays the 
double rôle of re-enacting actual epi- 
sodes and of painting an unfamiliar 
background. A child who has ever 
seen Julius Cæsar screened will at 
least know the difference between a 
toga and an overcoat, possibly noting 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
each; while a boy who has seen Doug’ 
Fairbanks in Robin Hood has not only 
had a corking good time, but is really 
prepared to understand and appreciate 
Scott’s Ivanhoe or the mediæval history 
that he gets in high school. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


This is only a partial list, sufficient to 
show that there are few subjects which 
may not be illuminated by the screen. 
On the other hand, we must not fall into 
a not uncommon error of feeling that 
it can teach everything or that it is a 
royal road to learning. First of all, 
neither the teacher nor the text-book 
can ever be replaced by the screen. It 
must always remain an aid to the one 
and a supplement to the other. Sec- 
ondly, there are many phases of 
subjects which can be better illustrated 
through other media. The motion 
picture is essentially an expensive 
article. This is as true of the educa- 


tional film as of the theatrical film, even, 


though not in the same degree. The 
making of a good educational film 
involves the expenditure of a great 
deal of time, energy and money. It 
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is wasteful to demand them or seek to 
apply them where simpler devices are. 
equally effective. Take a few simple 
examples. If I wished to show my 
class Niagara Falls or the great geysers 
of Yellowstone Park, I should select 
a good motion picture.’ If on the other 
hand I wanted to show them the capitol 
at Washington or take them on a 
visit to Westminster Abbey, I should 
greatly prefer a series of well made 
slides. If I wanted to show a boy the 
working of a linotype machine ard 
could not take him to a printing 
establishment, I should have recourse 
to a motion picture, if one could be 
procured. But if I wanted to show 
him the invention and evolution of 
printing as an art, a few well chosen 
slides or charts would be equally effec- 
tive. 

There are a great many other prob ° 
lems, involving a great many other | 
precautions which concern chiefly tke 
professional educator, but space does 
not permit a discussion of these. 
Indeed, there are many pedagogical 
problems connected with the use of 
this tatest teaching device about which 
none of us are any too clear as vet. 
We are not agreed as to whether the 
film should precede the recitation cr 
culminate it. We are not certain 
whether it should be presented in 
silence or accompanied by explanation 
and discussion. We are not agreed as 
to whether it should be shown in sec- 
tions or all at once. We are not sure 
whether its effectiveness is dependent 
upon the psychological age of the child 
or not. 

One thing is very clear and that is 
that merely throwing motion pictures 
at the children is not using them as an 
educational] instrument. Like any 
other teaching device, they must b2 
fitted into the educational process al 
precisely that point and in precisely 
that way which is calculated to render 
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them most effective as an aid to visu- 
‘alization. These are essentially prob- 
lems of ‘techhique. They will all be 
solved eventually and, in one form or 


another, the cinema will’ ultimately 
take its place, I believe, among the æ 
recognized adjuncts of every well 
organized teaching establishment. 
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The Goal of the Motion Picture in Education 


By NatHanteL W. STEPHENSON 
Yale University Press 


ORD BYRON, paraphrasing one 

of the ancients, asked the Lord 
to deliver him from his friends. The 
believer in motion pictures as educa- 
tional tools is sometimes tempted to 
do likewise. When a rash advocate 
goes so far as to say that eventually 
motion pictures will do it all, and 
teachers will disappear—Good Lord, 
deliver us! 

But this absurd extremist is a 
symptom that needs to be considered. 
He is the measure of the intemperate 
claim-everything spirit that has in- 
spired too much of the talking and 
writing on this important subject. 
A first step toward a clear understand- 
ing of the real value of the motion 
picture in education might well be the 
question: “‘ What are its limitations?” 
But as so many people are at once 
offended when a new subject is ap- 
proached that way, let us take the 
other way round. No one will object 
if one begins with the question: 
“What can the motion picture do 
that nothing else can do?” 

It is quite plain that this question 
has not been asked often enough or 
searchingly enough. Glib repetition 
of the mere words counts for nothing. 
Call that what it is, mere gesture, 
and forget it. Forget also the claim- 
everything answers. There is but 
one way to get at worthwhile answers 
and that is by taking a given subject, 
presenting it skillfully both in words 
and in motion pictures, and then 
examining carefully the contrasting 
results. 

The specific instance is generally 
the clearest mode of approaching a 
problem. In this case the files of the 


Yale University Press are illuminating. 
The Press is now producing a series 
of photoplays based on its publication, 
The Chronicles of America, and de- 
signed for use in the schools. As the 
series 18 a pioneer venture not yet 
paralleled by any other, there is 
nothing invidious in citing it for 
purposes of illustration. The editors 
have corresponded with many schools 
and discussed with a great many 
teachers the problem of presenting 
history by means of films. One cf 
these files lies before me as I write. 
I select this particular file because | 
the subject with which it deals makes 
possible a close comparison of literary - 
and pictorial treatment. Too often 
in trying to get at the distinctive 
thing in the motion picture we fool 
ourselves by selecting ilustrations 
that do not permit exact comparison 
with literary treatments. Either thew 
are frankly diagrammatic—a type of 
film with a vast deal to say for itself 
and in which there are great undevel- 
oped possibilities—or they are so 
definitely novel in subject matter 
that we attribute unconsciously to 
their inherent qualities values thaz 
will disappear when the novelty dis- 
appears. The illustration I am going 
to take is a 3-reel play presenting 
for school use the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence. Here 
is a subject that has been presented 
time and again in literature, therefore ` 
it is a useful illustration for the present 


purpose. 
HANDICAP or LITERARY TRADITIONS 


Two years ago the author of the 
letters in this file thought that the 
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historical film in dramatic form was 
exactly what she was waiting for. A 
letter fuill of enthusiam tells -how 
such films will “electrify”? her classes. 
The proposed film upon the Declara- 
tion of Independence sketched in 
outline before it was produced es- 
pecially inspired her. Two years later 
another letter was all discouragement. 
She had tried to use the film and was 
bewildered. “What good is it to 
me?” she writes. “After all, have I 
been mistaken? Is the story of the 
Declaration just the same thing on the 
printed page and on the screen?” 
The good lady was revealing some- 
thing about herself and her teaching 
methods that she never dreamed 
she was revealing. Let us come back 
to her in a moment. 
_ But first, a contrast—the reaction 
to the same film of a very different 
-sort of person. This other happens 
to be a foreigner, a bright young 
Italian of good education. Nothing 
in this, however, except that he sees 
American history with open eye, 
with very little knowledge, and with 
great curiosity. He could not keep 
from making comments while the 
film was showing. One or two of 
these give the clue to the differences 
from our good lady. The author 
of the photoplay introduced for strictly 
historical reasons a social entertain- 
ment at Philadelphia while the Dec- 
laration was pending. “Why,” ex- 
claimed the Italian, “I had no idea 
they had such good manners in those 
days.” Naive—but it “rang the bell” 
on a target that the editors had in view 
but which the lady had not perceived. 
And again the Italian exclaimed, “‘How 
charmingly 18th century it all is!” 
And when at another point he glimpsed 
a rough crowd in the street dramat- 
ically contrasted with conservative 
wealth, his comment was, “So, there 
was all that difference in classes, 
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was there?” At the close his last 
word was, “I have a comprehension 
of the moral and social values in 
your Revolution that I could not 
have got from books without immense 
study.” 

He has—without dreaming what 
he was doing—exposed our lady and 
her teaching methods. Her trouble 
may be put into one sentence: for all 
her vague intentions about motion 
pictures her mind is still uncompro- 
misingly literary. 

This particular illustration is of 
course a highly specialized type of 
picture. To repeat, there are many 
other types which by their very 
nature might force the lady away from 
her literary tradition and thus fail to 
expose her. That is why I chose for 
illustration a play on which the picture, 
for obvious reasons, held close in its 
action to prescribed conventional con- 
tent. In this play the difference 
between its version of the event and a 
version that would appear on the 
printed page is altogether the difference 
that is enforced willy-nilly by the 
difference of the character of the two 
media of expression. 

Here lies the real heart of the 
matter. The trouble with so much 
of our discussion of motion pictures 
in education is a failure to allow for 
the strength, depth and persistence 
of the literary tradition in all our 
conceptions of education. Americans 
have had it for three hundred years; 
North Europeans, for a thousand. 
It is so engrained in us that only a 
few, relatively, to whom for some 
strange purpose nature has given 
an intuition of pictures and pictorial 
values, are even aware of its existence 
-—so close is it to us, like the uncon- 
scious limitations which we never 
admit! So far, only those films that 
in their very nature drag us away 
from the literary tradition—like the 
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w been fully apprehended, and even 


these when we come to teach them 
are so often unconsciously dragged 
back by the teacher into some form 
of literary tradition. Not until we 
learn to think in pictures—which our 
Italian visitor does instinctively— 
will we get ourselves straight with 
the subject. 

Take our lady of the Declaration. 
The event to her is irrevocably a 
narrative of the growth of ideas. 
That is how American history has 
always been presented to her, how 
she—I will not say for how many 
years—has been presenting it to her 
classes. Her pupils, so far as they 
have got anything out of her teaching, 
have got something relatively ab- 
stract, with very slight visual body, 
with significance that is almost purely 
mental. She happens to be a good 
teacher and she has made them 
understand cause and effect in purely 
mental terms with good results. But 
there she has paused. 

When she takes up a film she looks 
instinctively for mental facts-—the 
same mental facts which are necessary 
to answer the set of relatively abstract 
questions which she has been teaching 
her classes to answer, year after year. 
In a literary presentation those facts 
with their answers are certain to be 
present or ought to be. In a pictorial 
presentation just as certainly they 
ought not to be present and ought to 
be replaced by a different set of facts. 
But the lady has not been taught 
to make this distinction. She is 
aghast when she finds that the film 
does not give her the same subject 
matter for question and answer which 
the printed page gives. She is not 
prepared to notice what it is that 
the film gives which the printed page 
does not give. Hitherto she has 
assumed unaware that somehow a 
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fim showing history would work 
a miracle; that the same subject 
matter which she could preseft clearly 
but laboriously from the printed page 
would somehow flash instantaneously 
and delightfully from the film to tke 
pupil. No wonder she is puzzled. 

It might interest her to know 
that when the venture to which I 
refer was first considered, it wes 
strenuously opposed by a number of 
able historians. Their point was thet 
so much in history never was and 
never can be seen with the physical eye. 
No one ever saw the succession of 
thoughts that passed through George 
Washington’s mind in the six montks 
following June, 1775. No one ever 
saw-—himself not excepted—his old 
frame of mind break up and dissolve 
away; a new frame of mind gradually. 
succeed it, and at last take possession 
of him. Not until all that wes’ 
over and done, did anything expressive 
of that great internal drama take 
on form that could be seen. It is 
because so much of history was in- 
visible at the time when it occurred 
and is forever invisible, but none 
the less through the medium of analyt- 
ic literature—that marvelous web of 
mere thoughts—is susceptible of a 
certain sort of expression, that the 
historians were afraid of the films. 
It was only after long argumert 
that they were at last persuaded, and 
then only because of two promises: 
first, that the whole subject should 
be reconceived, that the invisible 
part should not be stultified by a 
visualization which could never te 
true to the mental fact: second, thet 
the aim of visual history should 
be to lay hold of those things that the 
literary tradition has neglected be- 
cause the literary medium is inade- 
quate to their expression and thet 
it should give to these the prominence 
they deserve. 
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In the illustrations chosen the item 
of manners was the real reason for 
making the choice. How can literary 
history ever give us a real impression 
of the actual social envelope of life? 
If-you want to test.the matter, give 
Henry Esmond to a class in drawing 
and tell them to illustrate it without 
reading any other book; or take it 
as the basis of a school play and 
ask the players each one to write 
out a description of a 17th century 
rout. There will be nothing of true 
social flavor, nothing of the atmosphere 
of a given time or of any particular 
group of people in the resulting de- 
scriptions. 


TREND Towarp SoctaLt History 


You may say that manners are a 
trifling part of history. There are 
two sides to that. But the value of 
_the illustration, in any event, is not 
impaired. It focuses the difference in 
the two media. It does more. It 
brings sharply before us the newest 
tendency in historical study. The 
main drift to-day is away from political 
and toward social history. The Amer- 
ican Revolution considered first of 
all as a social fact—not first of all as 
a political or a philosophical fact—is 
what we want to have made plain. 
The moment you ask for a social fact 
you put literary history at a disadvan- 
tage because you ask for exact impres- 
sions of the semblance of things; also 
because you ask for certain forms of 
the movement of life that are too 
elemental, too varied and inconse- 
quential, at times too dense and con- 
fused, for the high sophistication of 
the art of bodiless words. 

No phase of American history has 
been more ruthlessly neglected on its 
social side than our Revolution. Ask 
the average intelligent young busi- 
ness man how the power of the Crown 
was overthrown in America and how 
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the people came into thejr own. I 
have been making a test lately on just 
this question. I find that one ‘after 
another of these bright young business 
men frankly confesses that the schools 
have given them no impression definite 
enough to stand by them, and also 
that they are all immensely interested 
in knowing just what happened, know- 
ing it in the vivid, social way in 
which they know contemporary events. 
When it is hinted to them that “Sons 
of Liberty” were societies semi-secret, 
that methods not wholly unlike those 
of the Ku-Klux Klan were not total- 
ly unknown in the 18th century, 
they bat their eyes with delighted 
curiosity. 

It is through these two things—the 
semblance of life as an indication of 
its meaning and the large movements 
of life as evidence of the convictions 
men act upon—that the motion picture 
may become not the rival, but the 
yokefellow of literary history, each 
doing its share in a task that neither 
can do completely alone. 

Perhaps the question is raised, 
“Why dwell so much on a single phase 
of the subject?” Because the specific 
case is the real test, because, until 
we admit that we are trying to con- 
quer a new medium and that we have 
not as yet fully realized all the impli- 
cations of this fact, we shall not get 
far toward understanding our real 
problem. 

And that problem is simply, “How 
are we going to acquire the habit 
of mind that will enable us to think 
in the medium of pictures from the 
ground up?” Until we do, we shall 
always more or less be pulling and 
hauling, trying to fit the new devices 
into teaching traditions developed 
through the use of a deeply dissimilar 
medium. The real problem of the 
hour is a problem of teachers far more 


than of films. 
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NEED ror Fum TECHNIQUE 


As to films, there are certain con- 
fusions that need to be cleared up 
before a technique of film instruction 
can be worked out. First of all, a 
distinction must be insisted upon. As 
a rule we do not distinguish sharply 
enough between dramatic films and 
non-dramatic films. Hitherto, suc- 
cessful educational films have, as a 
rule, based themselves on the lecture, 
or the old-fashioned recitation. They 
may have put on a veneer of apparent 
drama. In point of fact they were 
generally picture lectures—that is, 
their consecutiveness, their unity, is 
in a series of propositions, not in 
emotional sequence. The results are 
often excellent. Again, these subjects 
may be divided in two—the films 
that are frankly designed to fit into a 
talk and the films that are themselves 
virtually lectures with the teacher 
as a mere adjunct. Both forms are 
still in their infancy and neither, 
where it is applicable, can be praised 
too highly. 

However, each has a great danger 
and this danger illustrates again the 
need of a film technique in teaching 
that will really make a step forward 
in methods. Whenever a new device 
is introduced into teaching, the me- 
chanically-minded people get another 
brief opportunity. They seize upon 
the new thing, apply their old worn- 
out methods to the use of it, then 
complacently call upon us to admire 
their modernism. Alas! No people 
at the present hour are such real 
enemies of the motion picture in 
education—of the thing that ought 
to be the battle flag of wholly 
new methods—as these conventional 
minds that want to use this novelty 
as a cloak for their own lack of in- 
vention. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure 
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of witnessing a demonstration class 
conducted by a teacher who is supposed. 
to be very clever in the, use.of films. 
She was using a lecture film very 
good of its kind. Her methods 
were exactly the most old fashioned 
cram-book methods. At the end of 
the hour the class had been thoroughly 
dragooned upon the facts of the film. 
The teacher had used the whole bag 
of tricks by means of which anyone 
who knows how to use them can 
suggest a class into giving back the 
response decided upon in advance. 
This is all very well in its way, but 
what is the difference between a 
picture cram-book and a printed 
cram-book? What difference between 
the old, old methods with éld instru- 
ments and with new? 


EXPERIMENTS 


If the new instrument is to prove a . 
blessing and not something very dif- 
ferent, It must be handled in a spirit 
peculiar to itself. This the really 
thoughtful teachers are trying to do. 
Those who have rebelled against crar- 
book methods with the printed page 
will not fall back into cram-book 
methods with pictures. 

The need to be progressive is most 
conspicuous in connection with the 
dramatic films. Here the motion picture 
must go to the limit or it will fail. 
It must take up and focus all those 
new demands that shave floated in the 
mental atmosphere these recent years 
under a variety of names, but which 
are all kept going by the same central 
idea—the belief that the free play cf 
reaction in the child itself may be 
used as the basis of instruction. Ob- 
viously, this is the antithesis of the 
cram-book method. 

The lecture film may be spoiled 
by the mechanical teacher and per- 
verted without the tragedy being 
apparent to all observers. I like to 
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believe that the dramatic film cannot 
spoiled without detection. But 
the true use of it is not yet worked out. 
A number of schools are experimenting. 
The Lincoln School in New York has 
done excellent work’ in this field—so 
excellent, indeed, that the Department 
of Education at Yale University has 
robbed the Lincoln School of Dr. 
Daniel C. Knowlton and set him to 
work experimenting with the dramatic 
film as an educational device. Through 
this work and that of the schools 
which are correlated with it, precious 
results will doubtless be obtained. 
To sum up the whole matter, if the 
new device is to prove successful, 
one should ponder four considerations: 


It must be studied thoroughly, just 
as music or painting or writing is 
studied, as a peculiar medium of ex- 
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pression that can do some things per- 
fectly, other things indifferently, and 
other things not at all. 

It must learn how to avoid alto- 
gether the things it is not inherently 
fitted to do; give as little attention as 
possible to the things it does indiffer- 
ently; and put its full strength into 
learning how to do better and better 
the things that are inherently its own 
exclusive subject matter. 

It must be safeguarded against 
mechanically minded teachers who 
will try to use it to give old methods 
that ought to be discarded new leases 
of life. 

It should be fitted with a teaching 
technique of its own which will rec- 
ognize all its peculiarities, all its limi- 
tations, and wed these with the present 
determination to develop, not to 
exploit, the child. 


Motion Pictures in the Classroom — 


By Nxxson L. GREÐNB 
Editor of The Educational Screen 


VAST amount of muddled argu- 
ment, declaration and prophecy 
has been put forth during the past 
decade regarding the possibilities of 
films in the business of serious educa- 
tion. A leading figure in the muddling 
process was Mr. Thomas Edison him- 
self, who said, ten years ago, that mo- 
tion pictures would “supplant text- 
books within ten years.” The ten 
years having passed with no visible 
sign of any fulfillment of the absurd 
prophecy, be it noted that Mr. Edison 
modified his dictum by using the word 
“supplement” instead of “supplant.” 
But the damage was done. 
Unfortunately, the truth or falsity 
of a statement is no measure of its 
immediate influence, especially if it 
come from a source of sufficient emi- 
nence—even eminence in an entirely 
different field. Mr. Edison’s words 
have shown a tragic vitality. They 
have been passed from mouth to 
mouth, from pen to pen, until they 
have reached practically every educator 
who has yet paid any attention to the 
visual idea. His words can be found 
quoted again in serious educational 
writings within the last sixty days. 
The dictum has been properly laughed 
at by hundreds of educators, but it has 
been taken as. pedagogic gospel by 
thousands. And the end is probably 
not yet, so prone is the average human 
mind to identify authority in one field 
_as authority in another. 
Before discussing the subject in 
hand we would point out that the very 
term, “visual education,” is itself un- 


desirable and illogical. Its life should 


be but temporary. It can serve no, 
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permanent need any more than “‘tac- 
tual education,” “‘gustatory educa- 
tion,” “‘olfactory education” and 
“aural education.” It is a truism, of 
course, that the educative process 


‘must base ultimately upon experience 


through the senses. Every one of tke 
above mentioned “educations” hes 
been going on from the biologie be- 
ginning of things, must always go on— 
but the fine term “education” will 
amply cover them all, as it already 
covers four. Why, then, must we still 
use the term “visual education” P 
Because modern school practice does | 
not yet use the visual sense to i:s 
maximum possibilities as it does use 
the other four. The senses of taste 
and smell, and to a nearly equal degree 
the sense of touch, can do little more 
for the education of the race than they 
have always done and are still doing 
daily. The sense of hearing has been 
fearfully overworked ever since formal 
education began. Only the eye has 
been denied the opportunity of making 
its maximum and mighty contributicn 
to the educative process. The eye’s 
full opportunity could come only with 
the invention of photography, hard_y 
a hundred years ago. We have been 
guilty of neglect, therefore, for some- 
thing less than a century, if that is any 
comfort. Until this neglect is cor- 
rected, however, we must have a name 
for what we wish to emphasize. When 
the visual method has become an 
integral part of educational practice— 
not an excrescence upon it—the need 
for the name will be gone and it will 
pass away. 

One more caution needs to be stated 


here, strange as it may seem. Visual 
education does not mean motion pic- 
tures. Kilms,are a part of visual ma- 
terials, will some day be a far greater 
part than now, but they will always be 
but one of the visual gids that are to be 
incorporated into school equipment 
generally when the constitutional in- 
hibitions of the educational realm are 
overcome. In treating the subject of 
this arzicle, then, more or less frequent 
reference to the other visual aids must 
be made in order to avoid undue em- 
phasis on films. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE Movin 
It should be said to the lasting credit 


Of the “movie,” now almost exactly a 
generation old, that it has been un- 
questicnably the primary factor in the 
recent movement toward visual edu- 
cation. The “picture that moved” 
. appealed to the world as no picture 
ever did before; it captivated and 
charmed as something actually new 
under the sun; it suggested life as no 
other mechanical device had ever done. 
The films furnished a wealth of new 
scenes, inaccessible actualities, new 
experiences that were instantly com- 
prehensible; moticn pictures broadened 
horizons swiftly and enjoyably; and 
thus inevitably started the world to 
thinking about the power of “the 
picture.” It was but a step, obvious 
and inevitable, to the idea that formal 
education was missing a tremendous 
opportunity. 

The coming of the motion picture 
has been an immense stimulus to the 
use of the other visual aids such as 
models, maps, diagrams, graphs, post- 
ers, cartoons, photographic prints, 
process prints, stereographs and slides. 
All are means to a great and desirable 
end in education, namely, to let the 
mind work directly upon the realities 
of the physical world through facsimiles 
presented to the eye, rather than upon 
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distorted images of those realities 
vaguely suggested to the mind by 
words. The part already played in 
our schools by still-picture-materials 
cannot be calculated, and it is small 
beside the rôle awaiting them in the 
future. Consider how large a part of 
the factual and concrete material of the 
course of study needs to be motionless 
to be thoroughly comprehended. The 
learner needs to have the oak leaf stul 
for study; and it is the same for the 
crayfish, the pomegranate, the head of 
wheat, the machine, the painting, the 
masterpiece of architecture, the city 
street, the valley, the mountain,—and 
countless other bits of the raw material 
of learning. Often a film can add to 
and complete the concept sought, but it 
can never replace the still representa- 
tion, for its very movement prevents 
concentration upon details that the 
latter makes possible and encourages. 
Prediction as to the proportionate 
use of still pictures and moving pictures 
in the ultimate pedagogic scheme would 
be futile. While it will never supplant, 
certainly the film will greatly enlarge 
the scope. of visual teaching. It will 
be another and very important visual 
aid, to do whatever the other forms of 
picture cannot do as well. There can 
be no logical conflict between films and 
other visual materials. For a given 
piece of factual learning, or for a par- 
ticular pedagogic purpose, one of the 
many visual aids will be the best and 
should be used. We do not use a pile- 
driver to crack nuts, nor a hammer to 
drive piles. Part of the art of visual 
instruction is the selection of the right 
aid for the given purpose. The right 
use of that aid is the rest of the art. 
The theatrical motion picture de- 
mands brief attention here, for two 
reasons. First, it was the theatrical 
market alone that could make possible 
the development of motion pictures to 


the point of technical perfection reached 
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to-day. The enormous cost of early 
experiment and later production could 
be met only by the enormous revenues 
available through the theatrical box- 
office. Were it not for the success of 
theatrical films, there could be no pres- 
ent possibility of educational films. 
The very machinery of production 
could not have been developed. 
Second, the theatrical films them- 
selves are already a colossal force in 
world education, unmeasured and prob- 
ably immeasurable. The eternal and 
constant process of education is not 
confined to schools. The movie thea- 
ters around the world are doing a lot of 
it daily. To be sure, it is lawless and 
uncontrolled education, quite acciden- 
tal and without aim. But it has a tell- 
ing effect on the millions of minds 
within its reach. For the audience 
beyond school age, it influences opin- 
ion, attitude and conduct in every 
phase of human living. For the school 
children themselves, it has an influence, 
largely adverse, which carries over into 
the classroom to a degree little realized 
as yet by the rank and file of the teach- 
ing profession. It is of vital impor- 
tance to-day that teachers should reckon 
with the theatrical movie as a definite 
competitor, and frequently a dangerous 
opponent, of what they are trying to 
accomplish in the classroom. When 
this is widely realized, it will hasten the 
development of a type of film that will 
transform the motion picture into an 
invaluable ally of formal education. 


AVAILABLE MATERIAL—GĜGOOD AND 
Bap 


Gratifying as is the progress already 
made in the use of educational films in 
serious teaching, the difficulties still in 
the path are many and of long stand- 
ing. The very name has earned dis- 
favor with many leading educators 
because of the absurd stuff put out 
from the beginning as “educational.” 
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Prompted by such statements as Mr. 
Edison’s, and by flamboyant commerts 
broadcasted in the pres» by newspaper 
editors, the small fry promoters of the 
movie industry thought they scented 
profit. They got busy, with the sole . 
purpose of exploiting the school fie_d, 
about the needs of which they knew 
nothing and cared less. They ran- 
sacked the back shelves of the indus- 
try’s vaults for superannuated reels 
which seemed to show any trace of 
being informative on any subject 
whatever. Some employe, conspicuous 
perhaps for having been through high 
school, was set to write supposed 
“educational” titles, and the resultant 
stuff was unloaded on the schools. 
The point of satiety and disgust at such 
impertinent “service” was soon reached 
by school men. . 

There has been also a considerable 
quantity of well-intentioned amateur: 
production of educational film by ex- 
school teachers of brief experience and 
often modest scholarship. Their pur- 
pose was serious and sincere. But the 
theatres long since taught the public 
what good photography is, and nothing 
less than professional quality in pictures 
can now satisfy the high needs of the 
school. Equally, there must be sehol- 
arly authority behind school films as 
much as behind school textbooks Such 
quality and authority cannot be cb- 
tained at low cost—low cost is impera- 
tive since the rental revenue possible 
from the schools is necessarily low for 
the present—-hence this well-meaning 
but weakly financed production must 
find its situation very difficult if rot 
hopeless. 

A third element in the heterogenecus 
mass known as educational films is the 
news reels that have a very brief career 
in the theatres and are thus quickly 
available for school use. They ofer 
much really valuable material and sre 
considerably used by schools in tn- 


altered form. But they greatly need 
-expert editing, cutting, re-titling, with 
recombination of parts from different 
reels, to yield organ zed material that 
will harmonize with school work. 
This work, too, 13 costly, and no large- 
scale attempt at it has yet succeeded. 

Industrial films constitute a large 
group of still greater educational 
value. These are produced in con- 
siderable quantity by many firms in 
the general commercial field, funda- 
mentally as propaganda for their own 
products and processes. At first these 
films were direct advertising and hence 
more or less offensive in classrooms. 
But this advertising soon became 
extremely indirect, leaving practically 
nothing but an informational content 
which can be made truly educational 
by proper handling by the teacher. 
‘Certain departments of the United 
. States Government produce many films 
of a similar nature which already enjoy 
and deserve wide use in schools. 

In the field of science (geography, 
botany, biology, zotlogy, geology, 
and to some extent chemistry and 
physics) there is available a very large 
amount of material of genuine value to 
schools. In general, this material is 
probably rather near to what future 
educational films will be. Most of 
these productions are by professional 
firms in the picture field which have 
also put forth real effort to meet school 
needs. Often the need is still evident 
for a more comprehensive and scholarly 
treatment of the subject matter, but 
on the whole this group represents 
an excellent achievement in the prog- 
ress toward educational films. Some 
scientific films have been produced by 
real authorities who are at the same 
time experts in picture-making or 
financially able to enlist such experts in 
the work. As time goes on this tend- 
ency will increase. Scholars will be in 
charge; and the technical skill needed 
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for good pictures will be subordinated 
under their direction, rather than the 
other way around. The author of a” 
textbook is the prime factor m the 
value of the work to the educational 
field, not the publisher who prints it 
skillfully. Logically textfilms should 
prove a parallel case. 

The most significant single achieve- 
ment in educational films to date is the 
famous series of the Chronicles of Amer- 
wa, produced by the Yale University 
Press. These splendd pictures of 
American History meet the two funda- 
mental requirements for true educa- 
tional films—sound scholarship and 
fine technique. This is but the first of 
many achievements in the field that 
the future will bring. 

To summarize, there ate at the 
present time several thousands of 
films available which deserve to be 
called “educational,” and worthy of 
use by schools, colleges and univer- 
sities.! Hundreds of these films may 
justly be called excellent for educa- 
tional purposes. With such a supply 
already available, why has not the 
business of school films reached larger 
proportions? 


ATTENDANT DIFFICULTIES 


There are two supreme difficulties 
hampering the development of visual 
education in the schools, and especially 
of the motion picture side of the work. 
First, the cost of equipment is consid- 
erable, it must be frankly admitted. 


1 The only comprehensive source of informa- 
tion, so far as we know, on films available for the 
educational field 1s the annual publication by The 
Educational Screen, Chicago, known as One 
Thousand and One Films. This booklet of 128 
pages lists over two thousand films, classified by 
subjects, with a brief review of each film and 
name and addreas of the distributor or distribu- 
tors who handle it Over 250 producers are 
represented by the best of their productions. 
The booklet costs seventy-five cents to the 
general public, twenty-five cents to subscribers of 
The Educational Screen. 
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The schoo] field is famous for having 
no funds to spare above present actual 
needs, This difficulty is more apparent 
than real, rather it is only a temporary 
one. 

We have only to remember that 
practically every item of school equip- 
ment to-day was at one time out of the 
question because of its cost. As a 
single exemple take the laboratory. 
Time was—and not far in the past-—— 
when laboratories were unthinkable in 
schools. They are still extremely ex- 
pensive. They are of use for but few 
subjects in the curriculum, they ac- 
tually serve but a part of the pupils 
and for but a fraction of their whole 
time in school, Yet laboratories have 
passed, in a relatively short time, from 
the status of impossible luxuries to 
standard equipment. Why? Because 
of their proven value in the total 
process of education. They are no 
longer a luxury, but a need. 

If genuine value is established for 
any item of school equipment it be- 
comes a need, and funds for the real 
“needs” of American schools will al- 
ways be forthcoming, Consider now 
that visual equipment costs vastly less 
than laboratories. Further, it will 
serve all the pupils, in practically every 
subject, and at any and all periods of 
the day. The value of visual educa- 
tion is generally accepted, it is becom- 
ing a proven “need,” more funds are 
being devoted to this purpose every 
year and thousands of stereopticons 
and motion picture projectors are 
already at workin the schools. Weare 
far on the way to the normal solution 
of this first great difficulty—cost. 

The second great difficulty concerns 
motion picture films particularly and is 
related to the first because it makes for 
increased cost. We refer to the prob- 
lem of physical distribution of educa- 
tional films. The theatres of this 
country (about 17,000) are efficiently 
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served with films through thirty or 
forty distributing centers, strategically, 
located throughout the entire country 
so as to save time and expense by re- 
ducing transportation distance. The 
schools of the country (over 200,000) 
are far more widely scattered than the 
theatres, and to serve them efficiently 
will require an even larger number 
of distributing centers thoroughly 
equipped and co-ordinated. Such a 
distribution system does not exist, 
various attempts at it have failed thus 
far, and only enormous financial re- 
sources can ever establish it. 

Without such a system, consistent 
and effective distribution to schools is 
impossible, save as a local enterprise for 
a limited territory. If a film be 
shipped to a distant point it requires 
days on the road, days more to return, 
and the rental price for one day’s use 
by the school is all there is to show for a 
week, or even two, of the film’s activity. 
This means prohibitive cost to the dis- 
tributor, or a prohibitive price to the 
school. Until the national distribution 
system comes, the schools must get 
along as best they can with the limited 
material available from a local center, 
and such occasional films from distant 
centers as can be afforded. It mears, 
unfortunately, that each particular 
school is cut off from a large proportion 
of the worthwhile film already in 
existence, until the situation is rem- 
edied. 

In the meantime the development of 
educational films must struggle under 
two heavy handicaps: First, schools 


2 Among the best and most active sources for 
educational filmsare thestate universities through 
their extension divisions. About twenty univer- 
sities are engaged in this excellent work and they 
constitute one of the strongest factors in the 
maintenance and development of the systematic 
use of films and slides in serious education. 
For this service the cost is extremely low, but for 
the most part it is available only to schools within 
a limited radius of the university. 
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will hesitate to install projectors if they 
‘are so located that they cannot be sure 
of getting an ‘adequate supply of films. 
Second, producers will hesitate to 
increase and improve educational film 
production when there is no certain 
method of getting the films to the 
school market, for which market they 
are made and from which a reasonable 
profit must be returned to the makers. 
It may be emphasized here that schools 
should not expect educational films to 
remain on a charity basis, as they are to 
some extent to-day because of the 
quantity of “free film” available. 
Textbooks and school supplies do not 
come that way, neither will good edu- 
cational films. Sooner or later school 
films must reach a commercial basis, 
on which they must stand or fall. In- 
cidentally, they will stand, and firmly. 

Tn the face of such difficulties, the 
‘use of films in serious teaching has 
already made amazing progress. Sev- 
eral thousand projectors in schools are 
yielding real values in spite of these 
handicaps. There could be no better 
proof of the vitality of the work, and 
the present activity is but a mere 
beginning of what is to come. One of 
the most promising single signs of real 
progress in this field is the serious and 
important two-year experiment re- 
cently launched by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. With full co-operation 
from eminent educators to take care of 
the scaolarly and scientific side, the 
company plans to produce some gen- 
uinely educational films on certain 
selected subjects of the curriculum. 
These will then be tested out in chosen 
schools for results obtainable and the 
best method of obtaining such results. 
If the outcome is what it promises to 
be, it may be hoped that the Eastman 
Company, with its enormous resources 
for work in this field, will go on to the 
next problem, a national distribution 
system. 
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Just what the ultimate ¢ducational 
film will be, in form, content ande 
method of use, is a field for future 
university research. That research 
will come and its results will be impor- 
tant. But the classroom use of film 
will not wait for the verdict of the 
scholars. It need not. For example, 
recent university research has estab- 
lished quite conclusively that the 
teaching of reading has been badly done 
for centuries past. But it is an excel- 
lent thing that the schools did not omit 
to teach reading while waiting for the 
verdict on their methods. Values are 
worth getting from the films, even be- 
fore we learn what the maximum 
values are, 


SPECIFIC ADVANTAGES ‘ 


It can be stated with some accuracy, 
from experience so far, that there are 
certain specific advantages of the 
motion picture film as compared with 
the other visual aids. 

(a) The film is needed whenever 
motion is essential to full under- 
standing of a given bit of factual ex- 
perience. 

The form, size and structure of a 
sea-lion, for instance, can best be 
learned in the museum, in the labora- 
tory, and from textbooks, drawings 
and still pictures. But a few feet of 
film will show how that animal lives, 
moves and has its being in its normal 
habitat, thus rounding out the concept 
of a sea-lion that could be completed in 
no other way than by a journey to the 
South Seas. Again, to thousands of 
inland boys who may never reach the 
shores of their own country, a complete 
concept of the ocean and its surf would 
be impossible but for the motion 
picture. The ceaseless struggle for 
existence that makes up lice for the 
Eskimo could never be visualized 
adequately without a journey to the 
Polar regions, until the great film 
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Nanook ofsthe North came. 
~ could be multiplied at will. 

(b) The film is the best visual tool 
when the continuity of a process in- 
volving movement is to be shown. 

Industrial and manufacturing pro- 
cesses from raw material to finished 
product, the evolution of useful plants 
from the planting of the seed to the 
finished article in use by man, food- 
stuffs followed from their place of 
origin in any corner of the earth through 
all intervening processing and trans- 
porting until they reach our tables— 
such subjects by scores are already 
available in linear panoramas made 
possible only by the film. 

(c) The film is advantageous for 
purposes of vivid summary or general 
survey of a broad topic. 

A sequence in history, a topographi- 
cal résumé of a region in geography, a 
comprehensive view of native customs 
and activities of a race or tribe in 
anthropology, a visualization of the 
actual physical backgrounds concerned 
in a work of literature, the concrete 
picturization of experiments, inven- 
tions or discoveries in science, the life 
and activities of an outstanding in- 
dividual in any field of the world’s 
work—these suggest an unlimited field 
that will be largely appropriated by the 
film 


Examples 


(d) The film is unique for revealing 
for the first time in the history of 
human learning thi which are too 
slow or fast to be seen by the human 
eye. 

By the simple device of “‘stop- 
motion” the film shows the germina- 
tion of a seed, the opening of a flower, 
the development of fruit from the 
blossom. By the more complicated 
device of the speed camera we can 
know, by actually seeing it, how a water 
drop splashes, how an insect moves its 
wings, what really happens at the 
bursting of a shell, what a swinging 
golf club does when it meets the ball, 
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—and a host of other phenomena 
hitherto totally invisible. 

(e) Finally, various inventions de- 
veloped around the motion picture are 
enabling it to go beyond the realm of 
the concrete to-some degree, or ‘at 
least to enrich vastly the ordinary 
photographic process as it was known 
previously. 


Animated drawing and moving dia- 
grams and maps are devices of vast 
possibilities, and they are practical_y 
perfected and ready for serious use. 
The theatrical field is rapidly develop- 
ing other features for the film such as 
the synchronization of sound and 
speech with the picture, accurate 
rendering of natural colors, the stereo- 
scopic third dimension, X-ray and 
microscopic pictures, even the union of 
movies with the radio, when moticn 
pictures can be sent through the air 
like the now familiar wireless messages 
in words. When these have been de-- 
veloped at enormous cost to the theat- 
rical industry, educational films will 
steadily appropriate for themselves 
whatever will enhance their values in 
education. 


Waart Exprmrrence Witt TEACH 


As to the methodology of film-teach- 
ing there is much to learn. Many 
teachers insist that.a film serves best as 
a stimulating introduction to a new 
topic, which will call for and encourage 
further study of details. Others main- 
tain that the film should be used only 
as a résumé following detailed study, 
with the purpose of co-ordinating and 
unifying a mass of data previously 
acquired piecemeal. This will doubt- 
less be found to depend on various 
elements in the situation—the nature 
of the film and of the subject, the age 
and character of the class concerned, 
the immediate purpose of the course of 
study, etc.—and it is unlikely that 
films of many kinds will all lend them- 
selves to one single method of use. 


` Morion PICTURES IN THE CLASSROOM 


Another question which must find its 
answer from continued experiment and 
increased experjence concerns the mat- 
ter of auditorium or classroom use of 
film, and the related question of 
standard-sized or below-standard-sized 
film for school use. There is much 
earnest argument on both sides of these 
two questions, and with much truth on 
each, 

It seems probable that there will be a 
large place for mass instruction in 
certain subjects in the auditorium, as 
well as for more intimate teaching 
of small groups in classrooms. The 
former situation will call for a stand- 
ard-size film in order to produce a 
sereen picture sufficiently large and 
sufficiently clear for viewing by the 
larger audience. Quite certainly also 
there will develop a type of film for 
auditorium use which will be rather 
broader and more general in content 
and treatment. Auditorium practice 
will always require much preparation 
in advance or follow-up afterward, if the 
showing ‘is to be truly an educational 
function. The just charge of being 
“entertainment” is made against much 
of the auditorium use of film to-day. 

The classroom may well use a more 
detailed type of film, inclining to short 
lengths which will run but a few min- 
utes, and dealing with a limited topic or 
part of atopic. Here conditions of the 
room do not require a large picture, 
hence quality projection can be secured. 
from a small-size film, and at greatly 
reduced cost fcr both film and projector. 

If it proves truethat the two types of 
film develop, the question of standard 
and off-standard film is largely an- 
swered. Classroom film will be made 
regularly in the small size, auditorium 
film in the large. It is argued that 
off-standard equipment cuts off schools 
from the great mass of standard film 
already in existence. But very little 
of this mass is suitable for intimate 
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classroom work of the sort mentioned 
above, and such small amount as is 
suitable is readily translatable into the 
small size by the film-printing machine. 
On the other hand, a large number of 
films from general production are 
suitable for auditorium use and these 
are already of the standard size which 
fits the auditorium projector. This 
would mean two projectors for the 
school, of course. But the low cost of 
an additional projector of small size for 
classroom use would be soon oset by 
the lower cost—either rental or pur- 
chase—of the small-sized classroom 
films. 

Will schools use inflammable or non- 
inflammable films? Will schools rent 
or purchase films? The first question 
is quickly answered. Every foot of 
school film should be on non-inflam- 
mable stock. As to the second ques- 
tion, rental seems necessary for the 
present and it is the prevailing practice 
in practically all the schools using 
films to-day. Ownership of films is 
most desirable, for the advantages of a 
library of books hold equally for a 
library of films. But film is still 
expensive, difficult to store safely 
against disintegration, and requires 
much time and care to keep it in usable 
condition. The first high cost is by 
no means the last. Experiments are 
under way in some quarters that may 
result ultimately in a much cheaper 
form of motion picture record, which 
would make film libraries in schools 
entirely feasible. 

On the whole, from research and ex- 
periment already conducted, the evi- 
dence is abundant and conclusive that 
motion pictures belong in education. 
There is much good material evailable 
now, and unlimited production will 
come whenever it will be used. Such 
questions as still remain unsettled 
concern largely the exact content for 
films in various subjects, the best tech- 
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nique for building pedagogic film, and 
the methodology of film-teaching. 
« One of the most aggravating of all 
questions is this: How long will the 


universities wait before turning their 
best attention to the study of a force 
of such tremendous potentiality and 
importance in world education? 


* What the Movies Mean to the Farmer 


By SaĮmorL R. McKey 
Publisher, The Nebraska Farmer 


OMMUNICATION has ever been 

the determining factor in the 
progress of the human race. From 
the earliest days of the world, men 
have sought new means to transmit 
their thoughts to their fellowmen— 
by speech, by crude drawings, by signs 
at first; then by writing, by music, 
by painting. 

When good roads began to develop, 
interchange of ideas became easier. 
Inventions such as the steam engine, 
the telephone and telegraph, the auto- 
mobile, linked the world closer to- 
gether. Then came moving pictures, 
not only to speak but actually to show 
what other men and other women are 
doing. With the advent of the moving 
picture, it may be said that the last 
barriers which separated the man on 
the isolated farm from his neighbors in 
the cities were hurdled. To-day, be- 
cause of the many inventions and es- 
pecially the moving picture, the man on 
the farm may keep abreast of the 
times as surely as any man anywhere. 

Through the news reels, the farmer 
may take part in all the most important 
events which are taking place in the 
world. Through the dramas of the 
screen, he may see reflected the life 


about him. Through educational pic-' 


tures——agricultural pictures specifically 
—he may learn to do his job better and 
to understand better the job of his 
neighbor. 

At the same time, motion pictures 
are bettering living conditions every- 
where—especially in the small towns 
and on the farms. No longer does the 
girl in the rural community guess as to 
what the styles are going to be in three 
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months. She knows—because she sees 
them on the screen. She realizes that 
the designers of gowns in motion 
pictures are among the greatest in the 
world, that their informaticn from 
fashion centers is correct and always 
ahead of time. 

It wasn’t long ago that a boy from 
any small Western town could be 
picked out the moment he walked on 
the campus of an Eastern university. 
Notnow. And the girls whocome East 
to school don’t have to be taught any- 
thing about new styles, for they are 
getting their ideas from the same source 
as the Eastern girls—from the movies, 
many of which are shown in the rural 
communities only a few days after 


they appear on Broadway. 


The moving picture theater is often 
the meeting place of the community, 
and this is important. Here all the 
family can gather together to meet 
other families. Here there can be an 
exchange of ideas in the brotherhood 
of lightheartedness. To be sure, there 
have always been the churches, but 
the people get to church only once a 
week, and those of one denomination 
do not so frequently encounter their 
neighbors of another faith. But the 
moving picture theaters and the 
moving pictures themselves have no 
denomination, but possess an appeal 
forall. | 

Greatest of all, perhaps, in its bene- 
fits is the fact that the moving picture 
brings reaction from the humdrum life 
of the farm. Tired men and tired 
women may slip into the moving 
picture theater and find relief from the 
worries and trials of everyday life. 
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The house is darkened, and instantly | 


the spectators are transferred to a land 
of romance. It is a fact'that people 
“live” the pictures they see. They 
are transported: to the actual place, 
whether the scene is laid in Europe, in 
Darkest Africa, or in a village so like 
the one in which they have their being 
that hardly a scene is unfamiliar. 

It is interesting to note, too, that a 
majority of people like pictures with 
which they are familiar. The cow- 
boys of the Texas plains want Tom 
Mix and Hoot Gibson and Bil Hart. 
Rural folks want scenes laid in the 
country. They see themselves in the 
pictures and live them as truly as they 
live their own lives. 

This is all important, for it permits 
imagination to take wing. With the 
development of imagination, greater 
longing for better living conditions 
comes. Basil King, in his latest book, 
Faith and Success, says of this: 


“One invention or discovery, call it what 
you will, has done more to rouse the imagi- 
nation in those in whom it was suppressed 
than all that the past centuries have 
contributed together. I mean the motion 
picture. I dare to think that the signifi- 
cance of this new departure in human effort 
is not yet apparent to the great majority, 
ayen of our social thinkers. The fact is, 
that for the first time in the history of man, 
something is offered to the simpler people 
which appeels to them on principles they 
can understand. For the first time, they 
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find their famished imagmations roused, 
stimulated, fed. , 

Those who hitherto have either been 
denied, or provided with that which was 
beyond their capacity, have now been 
given something which meets them on 
their level; and the response has been out- 
side all possible circulation. ” 


Henry Ford is authority for the 
statement that moving pictures have 
had a material part in keeping suff- 
cient manpower on the farm to supply 
the world with its necessary sustenence. 
“A very decided drift away from the 
farms,” he said, in an interview re- 
cently, “was checked by three elements 
—the cheap automobile, the good 
roads over which the farmer might 
travel to his market, the moving 
picture theater in the community 
where the farmer and his family might 
enjoy an evening’s entertainment.” - 

In the past few years, a great number 
of so-called educational films, dealing 
with the farmer and his problems, and 
teaching modern methods of agricul- 
ture, have had wide distribution in this 
country. In the hands of county 
agents and others, these films have 
brought the agricultural college to the 
farmer’s door. He could not go away 
to school, perhaps, but he could very 
well spend a morning or an evering 
watching how a new threshing mackine 
operates, or how a field may be irri- 
gated and crops made to grow on what 
was seemingly waste ground. 


' 
" Health Pictures and Their Value 


By Tuomas C. EDWARDS 
Acting Executive Officer of the National Health Council 


F the many notable advances in 

public health promotion, none is 
perhaps of greater significance than the 
development of effective educational 
methods. The instruction of all the 
people in the principles of hygiene and 
sanitary science is recognized as essen- 
tial to progress toward an improvement 
in national vitality. This premise is 
now accepted, but there still remains 
the problem of finding the most effec- 
tive means for popular health instruc- 
tion. Of the various methods used or 
proposed, including newspaper public- 
ity, exhibits, lectures, radio, pamphlets 
‘and similar devices, the motion picture 
is now conceded to be one of the most 
importent. In the complexity of our 
system of modern education, and in the 
stress of competition in the field of 
amusement, it is, in fact, fortunate that 
we have so forceful and effective a 
vehicle as the “movie” with which to 
carry the message of good health. In 
this field the “movie” has already been 
amply demonstrated to be of great 
value, but in this connection it has 
possibilities which will greatly extend 
its usefulness in the future. 


Tae Picrurn ÅPPEAL 


The special value of the motion 
picture in health education is that it 
can meke a powerful emotional appeal. 
Perhaps in nothmg is human nature 
so steeped in indifference and inertia 
as in the matter of its health. Pre- 
senting the cold facts may interest 
some, but the facts alone are seldom 
enough to move the public at large 
to action. With the sympathetic ap- 
peal of a little human drama you may 


disarm indifference, evoke an active 
participation and thus, overcoming 
inertia, sweep an audience into the 
will-to-do. This, of course, 1s what the 
public speaker tries to do, but the film 
has all the advantage, for the audr- 
ence sees the thing happening and 
—it must be so. 

While we have some proof from 
authoritative sources to the effect that 
the cinema plays an indispensable part 
in developing good health habits, its 
definite value can be determined only 
as a result of an exhaustive study, a 
work that would require both time and 
capital. In the absence of such data 
this article must be confined to personal 
knowledge and what available isolated 
studies now exist. 

Public health in general without 
health education in any form is like 
Hamlet without the Dane. A vital 
and necessary part would be missing 
and it could not function. The great 
discoveries of science, the corrective 
and constructive results of research 
would go for naught if the world at 
large were not advised of their signifi- 
cance and warned against some im- 
pending and preventable danger. 

In our present state of civilization, 


‘health education is easily disseminated, 


in that there are such numerous and 
effective ways of reaching the public. 
Its acceptance and relative value, 
however, are problems needing our 
utmost consideration that we may 
determine accurately the best avenue 
through which to broadcast. Thanks 
to present day inventions, millions may 
be reached at a relatively low’ cost 
through such avenues as the printed 
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page, the ether wave and the cinema, 
« not to mention direct contact in schools, 
lecture halls, the church and even the 
theatre. Human beings in the assimi- 
lation of knowledge often differ in that 
some obtain facts more readily from 
the written word, others by sound and 
still others by seeing a given subject 
portrayed in graphic form. - 

We are concerned primarily with the 
public most readily appealed to through 
visual methods such as the movies. 
Many of these people cannot be 
reached by the printed page because 
they lack the ability to concentrate 
and further, health does not interest 
them sufficiently to overcome their 
inertia. ‘The same individuals, how- 
ever, will sit through several reels of 
films and carry away certain important 
facts, through a natural interest in 
action portrayed in graphic form and 
mixed with entertainment. Then, too, 
those who are more fortunate in obtain- 
ing information in other ways will also 
obtain as great or greater good from 
a lesson portrayed on the screen. _ 

The lecturer can talk and be heard, 
but lack of concentration on the part 
of his audience often discounts his 
efforts. The printed page may not be 
read, even though presented to those 
who most need the lessons contained 
therein. A radio health talk will not 
be listened to while there is music 
or a jazz band on the air, but unless 
the movie audience closes its eyes and 
goes to sleep, which is unlikely (for 
there is always the fear that something 
will be missed) some one or two helpful 
facts will lodge in his mind. 

The tendency toward prevention 
manifest in all health education work 
is shown in the health films. What to 
do so that it won’t happen, is the 
watchword with which almost every 
film closes, whether the subject is 
tuberculosis, cancer, diphtheria, rickets, 
or dental decay. Health examinations 
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have been filmed several times and the 
health chores are being taught to 
children through half a dozen or more 
pictures. 

Granted for the time being that the 
medium of motion pictures is an effec- 
tive way to spread health education, 
we are at once confronted with the 
inherent problem of what type of film 
does its work best. 


Typrs or Hearta Picrurns 


Health pictures may be divided into 
three categories: 
(1) Purely scientific pictures de- 


signed for both professional and lay 


groups. ‘These deal with anatomical, 
biological and pathological aspects of a 
given subject. ‘This type of film may 
be termed as almost entirely educa- 
tional and has none of the usual motion 
picture qualities of entertainment. 
They are most valuable for use in’ 
schools and college class work, and may 
be accompanied by a lecture or not, 
but are most effective when accam- 
panied by a talk. 

(2) Those pictures in which produc- 
ers have made an effort to incorporate 
into the same film a certain degree of 
entertainment as well as of scientific 
facts and instruction, in an effort to 
lighten the burden of education by 
carrying it along under the guise of 
entertainment. In many cases a sorry 
looking picture has been the result. 

Theoretically, however, this type of 
film offers a much better opportunity of 
instilling in the minds of those we wish 
to reach wise truths about good health 
than the purely scientific or educational 
health picture. 

(3) The third type of picture to 
which we refer is one whose primary 
aim is entertainment with some impcr- 
tant health message so interwoven that 
it does not in any way detract from 
the film as an entertainment medium. 

Were it possible to classify and grade 


these various types of films the ques- 
tion is immediately asked, “ Would the 
same audience react as favorably to 
one as to the other?” The answer 
is “no.” But just which audience 
reacts most favorably is the problem 
which confronts those of us who are 
interested in health education. It is 
safe to say that the almost purely 
entertainment picture is by far the 
most popular, but whether it does its 
expected work in the most proficient 
manner is a matter of conjecture. Pro- 
ducers of health pictures have acted 
wisely in making films of all three 
types with the result, however, that 
those of an almost purely entertain- 
ment nature are most in demand. 

At the conclusion of the late war 
there were in circulation less than 
twenty-five health pictures of any 
value. Then distribution was limited 
to churches, schools, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and in almost 
every case they were secured from some 
centralized point. To-day, there are 
over three hundred different pictures 
dealing with health and sanitation, 
which may be obtained from not one 
but many different places throughout 
the United States;—such agencies as 
semi-commercial firms, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, state boards 
of health, universities and voluntary 
health organizations, life insurance 
agencies and industrial groups. A 
film on almost any health or sanitary 
subject may usually be obtained di- 
rectly from an agency within one’s 
own state. Many state boards of 
health, government departments, in- 
dustrial organizations and life insurance 
companies ere now producing and 
exhibiting health films to millions of 
people throughout the country. 

As already stated, it is extremely 
difficult to cite authentic figures and 
it is still more difficult to evaluate the 
effect of health pictures upon those 
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who seethem. It suffices to say for the 
present that the span of life is ever | 
increasing,’ due ‘primarily to scientific 
discoveries, yet health education in 
which health pictures play such an 
important part is, after all, the means 
for making useful and effective this 
important knowledge. 


VALUE oF HEALTH PICTURES 


As an example of the value of health 
motion pictures, Mr. Carlyle Ellis, a 
producer of over fifty health pictures, 
has called attention to a recent inten- 
sive campaign to have the children 
of the district around Albany, New 
York, immunized against diphtheria 
with toxin-antitoxin. Every possible 
means of reaching the parents was used 
—radio, newspapers, public speakers, 
churches, circularization and the movie 
theatres, which co-operated in showing 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- | 
pany’s film, New Ways for Old. 

At the clinics, opened throughout 
the district, the children were soon 
coming in droves. Of every parent 
this question was asked: “What was 
it made you bring your children for 
treatment?” In more than ninety 
per cent of the cases the answer was, 
“We saw the movie.” 

There have been few opportunities 
to prove the value of health films so 
conclusively as this, but there is only 
one conclusion to be drawn from the 
fact that more than half the states 
are Officially distributing or are them- 
selves showing motion pictures bearing 
on health. The New York State 
Department of Health has a consider- 
able list of up-state theatres which 
demand a regular weekly service from 
their large library of films. The 
department itself is also active as a 
producer, making several pictures each 
year. 

This same department recently 
showed a picture called 4 T’wo-Family 
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Stork, a short film on prenatal care, in 
a store window of a Hudson River 
“city. Attendance at the ‘maternity 
clinic there immediately increased two 
or three hundred per cent. 

In Texas the official health agencies 
sent an automobile with projection 
outfit and a library of health films on a 
three-months’ tour and demonstration 
to the remote agricultural regions. 
To many hundreds of the people this 
was the first time they had seen motion 
pictures and the impression made was 
profound. It is well known that the 
most difficult people to reach with any 
teaching message are the adults of 
isolated places, but these are the very 
ones that are most susceptible to the 
emotional appeal involved in the film 
presentation of a health message and 
it is certain that the field workers 
could multiply indefinitely cases of 
, measurably effective campaigning with 
films. 

American-made films are also being 
used to a large extent abroad. Perhaps 
the most popular are two films of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, a child hygiene 
picture entitled Our Children, and a 
prenatal-care film with the title Well 
Born. The wording on these films has 
been translated into five different 
languages and shown in Central Eu- 
rope, China, South America, the British 
Isles and many of the British posses- 
sions, including India and Egypt. 
One producer of these subjects alone 
has shipped more than 100,000 feet 
of film to other countries. 


EMPHASIS ON CHILD Harta 


More and more of the health educa- 
tion work in this country is being direct- 
ed to children, for obvious reasons, be- 
cause with them the lesson will endure. 
This period is the habit-forming age, 
and so there has begun the production 
of health films especially for children. 
It is an old commentary on average 
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human nature that most of the adult 
audiences are as much impressed 
by the teachings of these. juvenile 
pictures as they are by those designed 
especially for adults. Or perhaps it is 
just that pictures for children are more 
carefully designed, with every erort 
made to give maximum interest to 
every foot of scene and maximum 
simplicity and clarity to the ticles. 
Many of the health pictures plamned 
for adult audiences depend largely 
on carelessly-written titles for their 
value, the scenes being not much more 
than pictures to break up the stream 
of long-winded word arrangements, 
or, at best, as illustrations. 

The standards of excellence and 
usefulness in health films are steadily 
rising, thanks to the acumen of a jew 
progressive organizations and individ- 
uals. This department of the motion 
picture field is backward, largely. 
because it has never reached the plane 
of financial self-support. As virtuelly 
all the showings are free, there is no 
income from them and despite the 
large distribution of health films in 
general, there is seldom sufficient sale 
of prints on any one subject to pay the 
producer for the cost of production. 
In consequence, almost all health sub- 
jects have been subsidized by some 
health, organization or government 
department and often the subsidy has 
not been large enough to make a picture 
of anything like theatrical standard. 
Many times also, of course, enough 
money has been spent to make a really 
satisfactory film but it has not been 
spent intelligently. 

The advent in this field of such semi- 
public institutions as the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and the 
John Hancock Life Insurance Company 
is exceedingly encouraging, for with 
their large means and their broad 
vision, they have selected subjects on 
which films are most needed. 
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PorcLarity oF HEALTH FILMS 

‘ Worthy of special note are the 
activities:of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association in producing and 
distributing health and social hygiene 
films. They have preduced over thirty 
reels of pictures which have been sold 
or rented to hundreds of organizations 
all over the world, until at the present 
, time there is hardly a country that 
does not have a library of social hygiene 
films. The End of the Road produced 
by this organization has been shown to 
over 8,000,000 people. 

Working for Dear Life (National 

Health Council and the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company), a motion 
picture designed to stimulate periodic 
health examinations, although only 
about four years old, has been shown 
before 9000 audiences with an attend- 
ance of over 4,000,000. That it has 
‘been successful is evident by the 
numerous and encouraging reports 
received, especially from clinics, one 
of which reported an added attendance 
of 802 which was traceable directly 
to the film. 

One Scar or Many, asmallpox picture, 
although in its fifth year, still is in 
heavy demand. Over 1,500,000 people 
have seen the film, which has had close 
to 6000 projections. This picture was 
shown to 12,980 school children in 
Gary, Indiana, with the result that 
over 1300 requests for vaccination 
were received in a comparatively short 
space o- time after its showing. 

Jinke and The Kid Comes Through 
—tuberculosis films—have met with 
great success and have also been shown 
to millions of people in all parts of 
the country. 

Thes2-are only a few of the pictures 
upon which we are qualified to speak. 
Considering health pictures as a whole, 
however, it is safe to say that the three 
hundred or more health pictures now in 
existence with their thousands of 
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copies have been shown* to over 
200,000,000 people. š 

The National Health Council, as 
early as 1921, compiled a list of all 
available health films. The popular 
demand for this publication, and the 
rapid changes and improvements in 
films and their producers, have made a 
fourth edition of this publication 
necessary. At the present time this 
list is again being revised and when 
issued it will contain, in its 150 pages, 
not only the names of films and their 
distributors, but all the centralized 
units throughout the United States 
that have positive copies for loan or 
rental purposes. 

As further evidence of the popularity 
of health films, the National Health 
Council, while it does not maintain 
a formal films department, receives 
upwards of fifty requests a month for 
information regarding motion picture 
films, which often include requests for 
balanced film programs. 

As recently as June, 1926, the Coun- 
cil, appreciating the necessity for a 
concentrated study of the entire subject 
of health films, appointed a special 
films committee. It is the plan of this 
committee, first, to ascertain what 
might be done by voluntary organiza- 
tions in the field of producing health 
films, with a view to pooling available 
resources for manufacture of a higher 
standard of picture; second, to study 
the possibilities in connection with 
commercial production and distribution 
of health films. l 

It appears that while tremendous 
strides in the production and use of 
films haye taken place in the past 
decade, the work has only just begun. 
There is a crying need for new and 
better films dealing with almost every 
phase of health. ; 

Another very important undeveloped 
phase of teaching health with films 
is through co-operation with commer- 
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cial producers. It has been proven 
that commercial producerg will not 

interest themselves in the’ manufac- 
ture and distribution of films dealing 
entirely or partly with health subjects. 
On the other hand, much can be done 
to insert hints regarding health habits 
into the scenarios of many motion 
pictures. 

At least much could be done to give 
some conception of public health and 
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hygiene to scenario writers, directors 
and actors, who could be taught to 
permit no action before the camera not 
sanctioned by our present-day public 
health knowledge, and in this constant 
association with proper health habits 
on the part of “movie” millions, much 
good could be accomplished with little 
or no cost, without in any way detract- 
ing from the “box office” value of the 
purely entertainment motion picture. 


“What Motion Pictures Can Do for Medical Education. 


` By JOSEPH FRANKLIN MONTAGUE, - D., F.A.C.S. 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College Clinic, New York City 


N the olden davs (and not so long 
ago at that) the problem of medical 
education wes solved in a very simple 
manner. The prospective physician 
merely apprenticed himself to some 
local medical celebrity and then pro- 
ceeded to prosper for a variable length 
of time on warmed over gruel and the 
crumbs from the doctors table. 
Meanwhile he pursued a rather hap- 
hazard course of study which made 
him an ex-officio party of the second 
part to whatever was perpetrated in 
the name of medical practice in the 
neighborhood. With the passing of 
‘time he might expect to awake some 
_ day to find himself the doctor of the 
community by reason of his mentor’s 
demise. In instances where the old 
doctor lacked sufficient sportsmanship 
to die, there remained but one course 
for the apprentice to pursue and that 
was to move to a less densely popu- 
lated portion of the countryside. 
There, in the hinterland, a new shingle 
was raised and for all practical pur- 
poses another .doctor had been born. 
Those who deemed it their duty to 
spend more time in preparation for 
such arduous tasks as country prac- 
tice involves, supplemented this per- 
sonal instruction with a visit to the 
leading clinics of some nearby large 
city. At the time we are speaking of 
this meant New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston or Baltimore. 

Such was the state of medical educa- 
tion in this country only a little more 
than a half century ago. Since then, 
of course, refinements and elaboration 
in medical education have occurred, 
as indeed they have in education in 
general. Along with the establish- 


ment and the continuous general im- 
provement in the caliber of medical 
schools, there came a revival of the 
habit of visiting clinics, though on a 
much greater scale. All the leading 
clinics of Europe were at one time 
thronged with medical students from 
America. More lately the superiority 
of the medical clinics of the United 
States has been recognized and now the 
flux is towards these from all over the 
world. The object of all such pilgrim- 
ages is to see ag many and as great 
a variety of cases of disease as is pos- 
sible, as well ag to observe the various 
methods employed in treatment. 

' In the eyes of the modern student 
of medical education, such medical 
training is now regarded in the dead 
even if not buried class. The inten- 
sive training obtainable from a well 
organized and correlated post-grad- 
uate course is certainly to be preferred 
to the lackadaisical lapping of medical 
knowledge obtained by traveling from 
clinic to clinic with a hope of seeing 
the cases that happen to be there. 
Considered entirely apart from its 
pleasurable features, such travel to 
clinics abroad is highly inefficient both 
from an economic standpoint and from 
a standpoint of special medical educa- 
tional value. The immense amount 
of time involved, not to mention ex- 
pense, the neglect of home interests 
and the alluring distractions (which 
no one resists too successfully) all 
conspire to render the procedure of 
questionable value. 


Rear Mepican VALUE 
It is in striking contrast with this 
that we note the unquestionable and 
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satisfying results obtained by employ- 
ing the motion picture film as a method 
of educating medical ents. I, 
myself, have been able to’ conceive 
and produce about 55,000 feet (nearly 
eleven miles) of motion picture film 
portraying most vividly every known 
variety of intestinal and rectal disease 
that can be shown in pictures. Cases 
are shown, instruments demonstrated 
and every modern method of treat- 
ment is shown by means of moving 
pictures. Any and all surgical opera- 
tions are capable of being shown by 
this means. Not only are actual pic- 
tures of the operation employed, but 
by the use of animated diagrams, the 
most intricate procedure and opera- 
tion may be shown in great detail, and 
in a manner whose clearness is not 
possible of obtainment by any other 
method. 

By means of an invention of my 
own, motion pictures of the interior 
of certain portions of the intestinal 
tract have been taken and may be 
studied. By this I do not mean X-ray 
pictures, since they are only shadows 
cast by opaque material in the intes- 
tine, but I mean actual pictures taken 
in the inside of the intestine. This 
has never been done heretofore, and 
furnishes the medical profession with 
a new means of observing the intes- 
tines, both in health and in disease. 
The dissection of an entire human 
body—a tedious process taking months 
of careful work—is shown in faithful 
detail in my motion pictures in a little 
over one hour. Moreover, without the 
necessity of again going through the 
dissection, the process may be repeat- 
edly shown until the student is entirely 
familiar with its detail. In this way 
from the’ seat of a comfortable chair 
in the lecture hall he may learn what 
otherwise would require months of 
messy work on a malodorous cadaver. 


Thus through the agency of motion 
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pictures, the anatomy and physiology 
of the body in health, the character- 
istic appearance of cases of disease, ` 
and each step'in the plan’ of its treat- 
ment may be presented. 

If a student is slow to grasp, the 
pictures may be run twice or more 
times. If an interesting phase is ob- 
served the picture may be stopped 
and started again as soon as it has 
been sufficiently observed. Finally, 
in this series of pictures there are to 
be observed all the interesting intes- 
tinal and rectal cases that have come 
through Bellevue Hospital in the last 
nine years. Where else can a nipe- 
year clinic such as this be viewed in 
a little over an hour? This is all the 
more remarkable considering the fact 
that the very patients portrayed hare 
almost all passed from view either 
by reason of cure, removal or demise. 

Aside from the immense economy 
of time and effort, the particular fea- ' 
tures by reason of which the employ- 
ment of motion picture film is most 
especially adapted to the teaching of 
medical subjects, are its ready ac- 
cessibility and its permanency of form. 
To this we may add the fact that it 
is a practically indestructible record 
which may be used time and tima2 
again without any more exertion than 
the printing of new positives from the 
original negatives. Availability is a 
very important feature in the teaching 
of medical subjects. For instance, 
a physician recently dropped into my 
clinic at the Bellevue Hospital Medica: 
College and said that he was particu- 
larly interested in a certain rare form 
of rectal disease and’ wanted to see 
whatever could be seen on that sub- 
ject. As it happened, the condition 
was of such rarity that there were 
no cases in the hospital at that par- 
ticular time and for that matter had 
not been for over a year. Yet by the 
simple process of the motion picture 
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film this man was able to view over 
twenty such cases in a short period 
of time. When I tell you that these 
constituted all the cases that had 
come into a hospital for some eleven 
years past, you wil, readily realize 
the important rôle that the motion 
picture film plays or can play in keeping 
striking clinical cases indefinitely on ice. 

The clearness and simplicity of the 
motion picture portrayal of a clinical 
condition stands in direct contrast 
to the totally inadequate view that 
a medical student can obtain when 
he attempts to observe an operation 
or study a case from a seat in the 
amphitheatre. Those of you who 
have been in the amphitheatre of an 
operating room will recall how the 
students and observing physicians 
are seated row upon row in a semi- 
circular manner on benches whose 
distance range from twenty to fifty 
feet from the field under observation. 
When you consider that such field 
is at best six to eight inches square 
and that even this is encroached upon 
by operating hands and instruments, 
you can well imagine that the actual 
view possible is very small indeed. 
Contrast this, if you will, to the fact 
that an operative wound photographed 
and thrown upon the screen shows 
an area six by nine feet instantly visi- 
ble to everybody and so complete in 
its clearness and abundant in its detail 
that accurate observation cannot be 
avoided. 

We have noted so far the great 
economy in time and effort obtainable 
by putting medical educational facts 
into motion pictures and furthermore 
have dwelt upon the superiority of 
such a record from the standpoint 
of ready availability and repeatability, 
but I believe perhaps the most im- 
portant virtue in the method lies in 
that extensive flexibility which per- 
mits constant additions, corrections 
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or subtractions, and which makes it 
possible to keep the record constantly 
up to date dnd complete to the utmost, 
Moreover, the same flexibility per- 
mits the rearrangement of material 
assembled so that it may be correlated 
along the lines of a logical presentation 
of the facts on each and every medical 
subject. 


CRYING NEED ror FUNDS 


I have written at length on many 
of the almost self-evident virtues of 
motion pictures in connection with 
medical education and perhaps a word 
also in regard to the possibility of its 
future employment will not be amiss. 
Most unfortunately the production of 
motion pictures costs money and edu- 
cational institutions are notoriously 
loathe to spend more than they are 
compelled to. Ali their policies have 
been those of conservatism end for 
this reason it is not surprising that 
so liberal an idea as the employment 
of motion pictures should pine for 
sustenance when this is dependent 
upon enterprising ideas among edu- 
cators. The result has been that it 
has devolved upon individuals to con- 
ceive, produce and finance whatever 
motion pictures have been made. 
Since medical men as a class are not 
wealthy and are also as a class rather 
unprogessive, the method has, as yet, 
but few proponents. I am firmly 
of the belief, however, that medical 
colleges will soon see the advantage 
to be derived from the employment 
of this method and will get the neces- 
sary funds to finance it. To date 
the only successful series of motion 
picture films on surgical subjects has 
been that of my own and this has been 
produced through the philanthropy 
cf the Eastern Film Corporation of 
New York. 

The motion picture industry could 
do much to further the increased use 
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of motion pictures in medical educa- 
tion if they cared to, by contributing 
a duplicate film on any \subject of 
medical interest, as for instance a 
“shot” showing some of the leading 
medical centers, hospitals or medical 
schools both abroad and at home. 
A few hundred feet of this type col- 
lected here and there, and properly 
edited, would be a distinct contribu- 
tion to medical education, which would 
mean practically little to the motion 
picture producers but a great deal 
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to the medical profession. More sel- 
fishly considered, it would oper up 
to the motion picture producers what 
I consider a neglected field at present. 

It is to be hoped that as a pioneer in 
the field I shall be able to lead ‘the 
way for others to follow. There is 
no question in our minds but what 
the entire system of education will 
eventually gravitate toward visual 
education and it will be then that 
motion pictures in educational work 
will indeed come into their own. 


' “Public Library Motion Peines 


. By CuarnLoTTt® PERKINS GILMAN 
i Norwichtown, Conn. 


EVER in all our history has the 
human race recognized the most 
important features of its time, or wel- 
comed new ones, or discarded old ones 
intelligently. We so violently opposed 
anything new in by far the greatest 
part of that history that little progress 
was made from age to age. 

In our day, however, the barriers are 
down, new inventicns and discoveries 
follow upon one another’s heels so fast 
we scarcely notice them, and we live 
as inert and indifferent in a flood of 
change as we used to in-stagnation. 

There is no need for us to gasp in awe 
at each succeeding miracle of man’s de- 
vising, any more than we do at a sun- 
rise or a thunder-storm; but there is 
need of recognition of the full value of 
these gifts, and an understanding of 
their powers. 

More than one of our great inven- 
tions appeared at first as but a toy or 
curiosity, or has been used for lesser 
purposes than those developed later. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that so 
far there has been little recognition of 
the true importance of the motion pic- 
ture. ; 

Part of our failure to see new and 
enormous values in this medium is due 
to the coarse misuse of it by commer- 
cial interests seeking only to appeal 
to the most people, and to the lowest 
tastes of the most people at that. We 
have not only the novelty of this young 
art to confuse us, but its degradation, 
the repellant anomaly of a corrupted 
child. Efforts at ‘‘uplifting” are rid- 
iculed. Censorship, so far, has rather 
added to the ridicule. Against the in- 
troduction of the motion picture in the 


schools stands the entrenched book 
system and the question of expense; 
and against demand for better films 
in general is the opposition of the box 
office. 


VALUE AS AN ART 


Quite apart from all these consider- 
ations, we should first be clear in our 
minds as to the power and place of the 
art as an art, then of its value in social 
advancement, and then the best means 
of developing and using it. 

Social evolution is primarily psycho- 
logical; it is conditioned on the human 
mind, and most especially on commu- 
nication. Speech, our basic essential, 
is the first distinctly human form of 
communication, and it made possible 
a wide range of progress. Literature 
preserved and multiplied speech, and 
enormously increased that progress. 
The printing press, magnifying the 
process still more, has made the art of 
literature the most important in social 
evolution; not only in its highest forms 
as 2 medium of expression for the no- 
blest, the subtlest, the most powerful 
of thoughts and feeling, but in its wide- 
spread accessibility and convenience as 
a means of education and everyday 
communication. | 

Pictorial art in its earlier forms an- 
tedates literature, and is to this day 
more powerful in its appeal to some 
minds than words. In its highest 
range of beauty, or its daily use in illus- 
tration and cartoon, the picture still 
speaks. 

Earlier than either, in a way, is the 
drama, for to act is a means of instruc- 
tion—the animal mother shows her 
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young how to do the thing, and they 
act in imitating her. D tic expres- 
~“ sion is the essence of children’s play, 
an almost universal art, too little cul- 
tivated. 

In all of the arts we have the mind of 
one human being stimulated to express 
itself in a given form, with the ultimate 
use of reaching some other mind, to 
stimulate it with that idea or feeling. 
We may compare them by the range of 
thought and emotion they can express, 
by the number of people they reach, 
and by their success in reaching, and 
their ease of reception. 

Here is where the motion picture, as 
a form of art, stands so high. It pre- 
serves and transmits the drama, as liter- 
ature does speech; it adds to this a 
large part of the power of pictorial art, 
(this hardly dreamed of as yet, but 
glimpsed here and there in some un- 
forgettable films), it takes from litera- 
ture an essential message and conveys 
it farther and faster and to more people 
than books ever could. 

Reading has to be learned, which 
takes time; to practice reading requires 
not only access to books but leisure 
and liking to read. In the marvellous 
condensation of the motion picture a 
volume may be shown in an hour, to 
millions at once, to all ages, classes and 
races. 

Here is the inescapable supremacy 
of this art in social progress. It is the 
long sought “universal language,” for 
it spreads communication world-wide 
and swift as eye can follow. 


EDUCATIONAL AND Crvic VALUB 


We are beginning to see something 
of the power of the motion picture in 
education, meaning merely the easy 
transmission to children—and others— 
of knowledge we already have; but not 
yet do we see its value as a stimulator to 
much needed faculties now neglected. 
Our schools formerly developed nothing 
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but memory, later they appealed to the 
reason, a most important step. But 
there is another faculty+distinguishing 
us from all other animals, which school 
hardly touches, and which is stirred 
by literature and the other arts ix re- 
stricted degree—the imagination. 

Imagination, constructive thought, 
the ability to visualize what has not 
been, to set up some inner picture, if it 
be only of a crop of corn, and ‘work for 
it—-this underlies all conscious progress. 
We are of course developed uncon- 
sciously by conditions, but all our in- 
ventions and discoveries, barring those 
happened on by accident, are due to the 
use of the imagination. 

Children are born with this faculty, 
as shown in their play, the conception 
of some little drama of hunting, fight- 
ing, or any work they know of, and 
then its enactment; the child imagines 
he is an Indian or a bear or a pirate,- 
with ease. But our scheme of educa- 
tion, both domestic and academic, has 
blunted or destroyed this gift, except 
in cases of marked specialization. 

Among people generally it is pro- 
foundly difficult to make them see what 
has not been; they cannot do it. Vi- 
sion, the social foresight which plans 
for better things, remains to but rew 
grown people; and when they seek to 
share their vision with others, they sre 
baulked by this dull incapacity. City- 
planners, sanitarians, advanced edu- 
cators, the whole front rank of thinkers 
who are born to push on the world, 
push vainly at this inert mass of unm- 
aginative millions. 

The motion picture is the greatast 
instrument for stimulating the imagi- 
nation yet offered. Through its com- 
bined group of arts we can absolutely 
create that which has not been, and 
show it as a fact, to those unable to 
imagine it for themselves, and who are 
hard to reach either by book, speech, 
picture or play. 
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Pusuic LIBRARY MOTION PICTURES 


Against those who see something 
-of tkese new possibilities stands “the 
trade,” the established ranks of those 
investors and producers who make and 
sell films as they would confectionery, 
and who measure a, proposed picture 
solely by its profits. They are quite 
tight from their standpoint in saying 
that fewer people would pay to’ see 
“im roving films” than those designed 
wholly to entertain. 

It is also true that the majority of 
people buy the poorest magazines and 
newspapers, and the “fiction depart- 
menz” of the public library is most 
patronized. But the library on that 
account does not confine itself to fiction 
only. It provides for the benefit of the 
masses the best books, covering the 
greatest diversity of subject matter. 

_ It is the business of the educator to 

traim children to use a library, to like 
- good books as well as poor ones, and to 
elevate the public taste. The commu- 
nity, recognizing the need, provides the 
books; and there are trained librarians 
to help the people read. 


Nercp zor Morion Picture LIBRARY 


For every reason which justifies a 
public library of books we should also 
hav2 public libraries of motion pictures. 
Towns even smaller than those now 
having libraries could have the picture 
kind, and their mounting thousands, 
each giving their share, could pay for 
the films. Private benefactors, like 
Mr. Carnegie, could help; there should 
be state aid, perhaps Federal aid; every 
village could offer a steady series of 
goo pictures, free. 

‘The entertainers could go on enter- 
taring, and plenty of people would 
precer “The Sorrows of Salome” or 
“Love at Last” to pictures of the past, 
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present and future in the library. But 
the fact that it was free would have - 
due wei All people are not equally 
foolish, and even foolish ones have their 
lucid intervals. 

The motion picture library could give 
courses for children as yet beyond 
reach in small town schools; special 
courses for men, women, members of 
different trades. It could show the 
wonders of the world, of the sky, of all 
human activities. We could gather up 
a basic selection of general knowledge 
and give it to every child in the land. 

Then the sisionnaires, wishing for 
better towns, could have films made 
showing the worst we have, the best 
we have, and the better ones we are 
going to have. Here the miraculous 
work of the cartoonist, now devoted 
to comics, could unfold before us, 
change, growth, progress—as a moving 
fact. 

Women of sluggish minds, who care 
for nothing in dress but the newest in- 
vention of their dictators, could see the 
pitiful exhibition of what we used to 
wear, the skillfully intensified absurd- 
ity of things we do wear, and a start- 
ling array of things we might wear—if 
we chose. “What will you have next 
year?” And they could see a choice 
of well-designed, beautiful garments, 
mingled with intentionally absurd ones, 
and some nascent power of selection 
might be developed among the sheep. 
All manner of desired improvements 
could be made real to us. 

Never has there been put into the 
human hand a tool of greeter power 
than the motion picture. It is high 
time that this wonderful mstrument 
was rescued from its degradation and 
used, as it will be used, to promote 
human happiness and advancement. 
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Social Standards and the Motion Picttire’ 


By Donap Youna i 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


OTION pictures present the un- 
usual. An amusement industry 

in which so many hundreds of millions 
of dollars are invested must depend on 
millions of paid daily admissions, and 
the millions of patrons cannot in our 
present stage of education be expected 
to have their taste trained to appreciate 
simple annals of normal life. Conse- 
quently the movies deal with extremes 
of wealth and poverty, virtue and vice, 
bravery and cowardice, patriotism and 
treason, success and failure. Success 
must be linked with the virtues, while 
failure must follow immoral conduct 
unless there is an eleventh hour repent- 
ance. Stories of ordinary, everyday 
affairs are mutilated in title and content 
when shown on the screen. Adventur- 
ous and romantic excitement is needed 
to satisfy the demands of the box office. 


Ovr Low-Brow Pustic 


Perhaps it is not always necessary to 
depend on the extremes of life in finan- 
clally successful pictures. A few ex- 
ceptions have been recorded. Such, 
however, have been too few in the past 
to supply an appreciable percentage of 
the paying pictures produced. A cas- 
ual reading of the brief synopses of sev- 
eral thousand pictures shown in the last 
few years reveals the fact that the 
ordinary scenario may be listed as 
"ultra-modern society drama,” “‘west- 
ern melodrama,” “western comedy- 
drama,” “romantic drama,” “crook- 
drama,” “domestic drama revolving 
around triangle,” “comedy based on 
romance,” “mystery comedy-drama,” 
“heart interest drama,” “society com- 
edy,” and the like. These quoted 


descriptions are taken at random 
from the Motion Picture News Bocking 
Guide, Volume VII, which contains a 
list of several hundred of the most im- 
portant pictures issued between Sept- 
ember 1, 1924, and March 1, 1925. 
The synopses given in this booking 
guide—-and they are supposed to be of 
great assistance to exhibitors in select- 
ing plays for their particular audiences 
practically all begin with similar 
classifying statements which to some 
extent indicate the nature of the pro- 
duct. The titles are also indicative of . 
what the producers believe the people 
want. Again I select at random from 
the same booking guide: “K—the 
Unknown,” “The Lady of the Night,” 
“The Lady,” “The Last of Pinto Pete,” 
“The Last Man on Earth,” “Laughing 
at Danger,’ “Learning to Love,” 
“Let Him Buck,” “Let Women Alone,” 
and “‘Life’s Greatest Game.” Itwould 
be worth the while of anyone interested 
in the social influences of motion pic- 
tures to secure one or two issues of the 
Booking Guide and read them carefully 
with thought for the present and future 
of American ideals. 

The settings in which these pictures 
are shown assist in carrying out the 
illusion of extremes. Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York and others of the larger cities have 
numerous luxurious and well attended 
theatres such as Graumann’s Egyptian, 
The Capitol, The Stanley, The Fox, and 
others equally pretentiously equipped. 
Cities with populations as small as 
twenty or thirty thousand people have 
little copies of the larger houses. The 
uniformed attendants, the soft carpets 
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and hangings, the ornate lobbys, the 
. highly decorated interiors and stage 
settirgs, are, well known. Huge pipe 
orgars, crowded orchestras, elaborate 
prologues and “divertisements,” aid in 
creating “‘atmosphere,” an “atmo- 
sphere” which can exist for most of the 
audience only in the theatre, but which 
nevectheless has a stimulating attrac- 
tiveress for that audience. 


CATERING TO FatsH STANDARDS 


A charge frequently directed against 
college fraternities is that they allow 
your.g students of limited means to be- 
com> accustomed to higher living and 
sociel standards than they will be able 
to maintain after graduation, with the 
resu.t that a disagreeable period of read- 
justment is necessary when school days 
arecver.' Otherfraternal organizations 
' which emphasize ritual, title and uni- 
form, modern hotels, clubs, books, mag- 
azipes and newspapers, all help us to 
lift ourselves above the drab and com- 
mor. place, but only in imagination, and 
temporarily. The supper club and 
danze hall perform the same function. 
So co the legitimate theatres. In other 
words, the motion picture theatre does 
not stand alone the object of the charge 
tha: commercialized recreation is creat- 
ing a reckless lack of appreciation of 
true values. 

The stage, books, magazines, news- 
papers, fraternal organizations, hotels, 
clubs, dance halls and motion pictures 
stand together, then, in that they in- 
troiuce and spread personal and social 
standards far beyond the reach of most 
of us. Few people become wealthy. 
Mcst of us are not beautiful, brave or 
entirely virtuous. The individual 
str ves for success, and usually achieves 
sore small measure thereof. A child’s 
fin ances are reckoned in terms of pennies 
or nickels; a young man’s, in dollars 
or tens of dollars. The farmer’s, the 
baaker’s, the mechanic’s and the teach- 
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-er’s assets are all counted in different 


denominations. Difficulties arise when . 
the mech#nic learns and tries to use the 
banker’s measure; when the neutral 
sales girl apes her more favored sister of 
the screen; when the school boy idolizes 
the false heroes of the movies; when the 
tired housewife in her hot, smelly kit- 
chen envies the indolent, much-servan- 
ted society matron. Motion picture 
theatres are near our homes, the admis- 
sion price is low, and the subject 
matter is so presented that it can 
be absorbed without effort by genius or 
moron. We become part of the picture 
we'see, or the picture becomes a part of 
us. Of all the amusements mentioned, 
it is the motion picture which presents 
impossible standards most frequently 
to the most people with the most per- 
sonal and enticing appeal. 

Social competition in the past has 
been competition with neighbors and 
with fellow. workers. The farmer and 
his wife who knew nothing of city styles 
were contented with their patched and 
out of date clothing. When summer 
boarders arrived with their more recent 
creations, dissatisfaction resulted, and 
the rural couple adopted the city styles, 
some times at a considerable cost. City 
styles may not have been adapted to 
the country. They may have been too 
expensive for the farmer’s purse. They 
were very likely to be mangled in the 
transition from urban to rural life. In 
the ‘same way, social and economic 
standards developed by one group may 
not be adapted to another, may be too 
expensive for another, and are very 
likely to be twisted out of shape when 
another group attempts to adopt them. 
Yet there are thousands of people in 
this country, old as well as young, who 
are consciously and unconsciously try- 
ing to live up to standards they have 
absorbed from other groups as seen in 
the movies, groups living under totally 
different conditions and with whom 
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they could not successfully compete 
. save by accident. 
+ Some of these people may bt aided by 
the establishment of higher standards 
which are possible of achievement. 
This desirable effect should not be un- 
derestimated, although the majority 
have to be satisfied through shallow 
imitation. Beauty may find a substi- 
tute in paint, lipstick, pulled eyebrows 
and a freak bob; fashion may be inter- 
preted to mean nudity and plenty of 
cheap jewelry; wealth may mean 
squandering; romance and love may 
become promiscuous indulgence in 
“petting parties” and illegitimate sex 
relations; home may be idealized as a 
villa with servants, numerous social 
functions and a nurse for the children; 
patriotism can develop into fanaticism 
and heroism into grandstand plays, 
for it is so much easier for the masses 
to imitate cheaply than to realize the 
actuality. l 


CENSORSHIP No SOLUTION 


There is a solution to this situation, 
however, and it does not lie in censor- 
ship, though censors may do valuable 
work. Censors cannot prevent the 
monotonously continuous showing of 
luxury, exaggerated bravery, adventure 
and too evident virtue. At best, they 
can eliminate only the crudest viola- 
tions of our moral code. When they 
attempt more, they become ridiculous. 
These crudities within the control of 
the censors are only a minor part of the 
problems connected with motion pic- 
tures, yet they have received the greatest 
attention at the hands of our reformers, 
legislators and educators. Their elimi- 
ination, even if they prove to be as 
numerous and as harmful as supposed, 
is simple. 

The difficult problems of motion 
pictures lie in the unavoidable and un- 
healthy effects of any process which 
tends to mold millions of people in 
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thousands of occupations and environ- 


' ments, people with widely differing. 


potential abilities, into ,a universal 
social pattern. We no longer believe 
that ideal democracy is attainable in 
any field, be it .government, indus- 
try or morality. It is not reasonable 
to hope that the recent improvements 
In means of communication will permit 
the creation of a workable set of stand- 
ards which can be used by all Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life, but multitudes 
nevertheless eagerly try to live up to 
a movie director’s version of society. 
It is pathetic that this version, which 
is so readily believed by those who 
have had experience only with rout- 
ine, is at best usually no more real or 
possible of attainment than a mirage. 
Socially pathological conditions are 
the result. 

It might be that individual Amer- ° 
ican standards would grow more in 
accord with individual needs and po- 
tentialities if all motion picture thea- 
tres were closed and kept closed. That 
of course is impossible. Nor can the 
movie audiences be separated into a 
number of groups, each to have its pic- 
tures selected for it with all considera- 
tion and care to guard against the cor- 
ruption of its members. 


AN ENLIGETENED PUBLIC OPINION 


The only other way out of our diff- 
cult situation is through some basic 
change in the nature of the pictures 
themselves. Such change must be a 
change to pictures which will teach true 
social values while maintaining high 
recreational qualities. It can result 
only from a new attitude, not on the part 
of the industry, but in the demands of 
itspatrons. An untrained child cannot 
appreciate the merits of a college 
text book on ethics, nor can our mush- 
room-movie audiences understand or 
request pictures which would benefit 
rather than hinder their own develop- 
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ment. Motion picture audiences must 
be consciously trained to know good 
pictures a3 a hoy must be trained in a 
knowledge of the classics. Then only 
will the industry produce movies good 
in a positive as well, as a negative 
sense. i 

The .gnorance and misinformation of 
the orcinary citizen underly our defec- 
tive sccial standards. The misrepre- 
sentations of the pictures which contri- 
bute tc this situation have already been 
noted. Censors do not help this situa- 
tion. They have no positive educa- 
tional program to vitalize their ineffect- 
ual eimmations. The state, the 
church, various civic associations and 
the motion picture producers them- 
selves aave attempted reforms through 
legal censorship, blacklisting and volun- 
tary 2oycotting. The constructive 
results have been of no moment. 

Enlightened public opinion is a pos- 
sibility, and thevery agencies whichhave 
expended so much energy in the enforce- 
ment cf taboos could be most forceful in 
the establishment and dissemination of 
scientsically determined social stand- 
ards. Some such progressive work has 
been cone. Federal bureaus at Wash- 
ington have issued limited lists of 
motionpicturesthat are useful and avail- 
able in health work, safety-first cam- 
paigns, child welfare, farming and farm 
life, and other educational subjects. 
The National Board of Review in New 
York selects deserving pictures and 
makes them known to all who may be 
interested. Various religious denom- 
inations and civic associations have been 
simila-ly helpful. Schoolmen have done 
their share. All this, however, is only 
one of the many serviceable devices 
—possibly the most obvious—whereby 
the social level of motion pictures may 
be raised. To be effective, a program 
should be complete, while such efforts 
as these are fragmentary and hap- 
hazard. 


SOCIAL STANDARDS AND THE Motion PICTURE 


[ 
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PostrivkE CRITERIA FOR PÆTURES 


A well- rdunded program for the im- 
provement’ of the motion picture sit- 
uation could properly begin with the 
determination of the positive criteria 
by which pictures are to be measured. 
Negative criteria have been developed 
by boards of censors here and in Eu- 
rope, by religious officials, by women’s 
clubs and the like. Any court could de- 
cide with fair accuracy what might not 
legally be shown on the screen. How 
many jurists or censors could agree on 
what should or should not be shown as 
a matter of scientific social policy? 

Scientists are beginning to tell us that 
they have useful information for society 
if society will only accept it. Ethics 
should certainly have something to say 
about our future screen policy. So 
should psychology, biology, political 
science, sociology and economics, as well 
as every other study with social impli- 
cations. Is it wise to show so many 
pictures in which the hero dashes 
through six reels of high life on inherited 
cash and justifies his career by a few film 
feet of repentance? Are there not too 
many Cinderellas floating into wealth 
impressing themselves on the minds of 
our youth, unsupported save by good 
looks and a sweet disposition? Why not 
help destroy a number of our popular 
superstitions by sticking to reasonably 
sound economics and biology? Are 
there not too many pet myths kept 
alive and spread by the movies? If 
you have attended a picture show in the 
last year or so, try to remembez wheth- 
er the hero was a Nordic type or whether 
he resembled a southern European. 
Did the villain’s appearance tend to 
support any racial myth? What was 
the probable effect of the picture on the 
opinions of the people who saw it in re- 
gard to religion, capitalism, government 
and morality? Would it tend to make 
them more conservative and dogmatic, 
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Ld 
or would it assist in opening their minds 
to new ideas? Your answers to these 
questions will demonstrate‘ clearly the 
need for a conscious plan which will 
insist on the intelligent use of motion 
pictures as a socializing factor. 


How Can Ir Bu Done? 


Assuming, then, that science has 
reached the point where it can assist in 
establishing adequate criteria of con- 
duct which are workable from a motion 
picture producer’s point of view—and it 
is my opinion that a good beginning has 
already been made—how can we effect 
a sufficient change in popular attitude 
to make itself felt in Hollywood? 

The schools and colleges arenaturally 
the first agencies to which we should 
turn. Courses in community civics, 
the various social and natural sciences, 
literature and the arts are making their 
impression, and should continue to do 
so withincreasingforce. Unsupported, 
however, by conscious effort in the 
domain of informal education, they may 
result in little more than temporary lip 
service to the social implications of 
scientific facts. 

Here is where the church, women’s 
clubs, civic associations, governmental 
agencies and philanthropic foundations 
can be of service. Let them put aside 
their emphasis of the past on negative 
corrections and turn to the more fertile 
task of socializing knowledge. The 
educational work of denominational and 
interdenominational organizations such 
as the Institute of Religious and Social 
Surveys, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
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tion, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Russell Sage, Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller foundations, the, Institute of 
International Education, and innumer- 
able other projects are thousands of 
times more effeetive in their ultinfate 
influence on the character of our motion 
pictures than any board of censors or 
National Board of Review can ever be. 
Such forces can be made to outweigh 
any harmful influence of motion pic- 
tures, and in time to change their 
nature. 

This possible change is illustrated by 
the fact that exhibitors are coming to 
realize that the “dramas” of fifteen or 
twenty years ago make excellent come- 
dies to-day. Old-time reproductions of 
“sirens,” “Salvation Nells” and “ West- 
erns” are greeted hilariously by our 
more sophisticated generation. Stories 
of “Tony the Newsboy’s” phenom- 
enal rise in the business world no, 
longer “‘get by” unless they have a 
considerably more generous coating of 
reality than was required in 1918, The 
modern screen flapper and “other 
woman” are more plausable than the 
passé vamp and ancient siren. In 
other words, our movie audiences have 
learned a lot that is true in the last few 
years which they are now using in judg- 
ing the pictures they see. They also 
learned quantities of regrettable misin- 
formation from the “greater movie” 
which is a part of our national life. 
This form of spreading significant inac- 
curacies can be curtailed. With pur- 
poseful effort on the part of our edu- 
cators, scientists and social leaders, the 
impossible motion picture of to-day 
will be the comedy of to-morrow. 
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The Relation of the Motion Picture to Changing 
Moral Standards ` 


By Harmon B. STEPHENS 


University of Tennessee 


O competent observer will deny 
ihat certain changes in moral 
standerds in the United States are to 
some extent linked up with moving pic- 
ture exploitation. The relative impor- 
tance of such influence in the complete 
picture of stimuli acting upon the pub- 
lic is a problem which is too complex 
for ths discussion. 

To make the subject more difficult, 
whetker such changes are an aid or a 
deterrent to social progress is a question 
involving numerous interacting factors. 
As ar example of a change in moral 
‘standards, we may cite the steadily 
mounzing divorce rete. Whether such 
changes are a benefit or a calamity it is 
not tae purpose of this article to at- 
tempi to determine. It is intended 
only to cite facts and opinions indicat- 
ing the extent to which motion pictures 
have 2ncouraged or intensified a num- 
_ ber of changes in moral conduct. 

Limited space makes it impossible 
adequately to treat both the hopeful 
and ciscouraging aspects of the prob- 
lem. Since the pleasant and construc- 
tive features are being constantly 
presented to the public through well- 
orgamized propaganda, engineered by 
some of the most highly salaried men in 
the United States, the writer feels justi- 
fied in dismissing this phase of the 
subject with general statements and 
devoting most of the space to disturb- 
ing elements which challenge our most 
serious attention. 

It may be stated at once that most of 
the n2ws reels, travel pictures and edu- 
cational subjects are so presented as to 
provide cultural enrichment for the 
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general public to an extent never before 
possible. Wholesome romance and ad- 
venture have been made available even 
to the illiterate, and have been a timely 
relief to the monotony of piece-working 
and machine-slaving. Wholesome pic- 


` tures, particularly in recent years, have 


been in the majority, and progress in 
both artistry and technique has been 
marvelous. On the other hand, there 
have been recent releases more likely to 
undermine accepted moral standards 
than anything the writer has observed 
in fifteen years of special interest in 
motion pictures. Improved artistry 
and technique have often provided 
attractiveness for questionable things 
which crudeness formerly left unin- 
viting. Furthermore, one’s enthusi- 
asm for a really fine picture is often 
jarred by incidental touches of vulgar- 
ity or sensual emphasis, which appear 
to have no importance to the picture 
except as a basis for sensational adver- 
tising. 
Vitat NBED ror REGULATION 


The fact that a majority of recent 
releases are wholesome provides no ` 
excuse for indulging in an orgy of blind 
optimism. Every few years since the 
infancy of the motion picture industry 
there have been periods of self-cleans- 
ing, abetted by threats of legal remedial 
measures, which have been helpful, but 
never sufficiently thorough to prevent 
relapses. Furthermore, while much of 
this cleansing has been due to high- 
minded motion picture men, who have 
visioned the relation between public 
welfare and the future of screen enter- 
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tainment,,no one can say to what 
extent the public has been misled by 

“promises and propaganda devised to 
tide over a period of public arousement. 

It must also be stressed that conduct 
may be adversely affected by a rela- 
tively small number of anti-social 
exhibitions reaching the general public. 
Social safety demands constant contro! 
of imperious instincts, all too easily 
released under conditions resulting in 
tragic consequences. This is particu- 
larly true of young people and of the 
mentally immature. 

The influence of a single pupil may 
prove a source of corruption to a class 
of fifty. 

If as many as ten per cent of the pic- 
tures generally circulated were as 
extreme 2s some hereafter referred to, 
the situation would be very serious. 
The motion picture public reacts 
against an over-dose of anything, 
whether it be sex stuff, historical films, 
or spectacles. Within a few years, the 
exploitation can be repeated along 
altered lines, with an added technique 
that makes the effect of the individual 
films better or worse as the case may be. 
By 1916 most producers had seen the 
doom of the old style serpent-like 
vampire; her villainy was never in ques- 
tion, and in the audience one might 
hear whispered exclamations of “‘Isn’t 
she terrible?” 


Rovsina Dormant EMOTIONS 
or YOUTH 


Before the optimists, however, had 
reached their peak of rejoicing over 
the passing of vampire stuff, a new 
type had appeared, the “baby vam- 
pire,” who made “‘vamping”’ so attrac- 
tive that to be called the “school 
vamp” lost whatever sting it had. 
The writer heard a little girl about ten 
years old proclaiming that she would 
like to become a vampire. 
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Later came the flapper he vines, 
some of whom broke most of th_Ten:’ 


Commandments with such vivacity and 
cleverness that they were rescued in the 
nick of time from paying any just 
penalty by an attractive hero of sturdy 
character, with the result of a “happy 
ever after” romantic ending. At one 
such exhibition, three young girls, aged 
about fourteen to sixteen years, were 
giving vent to such exclamations as 
“‘Isn’t she darling?” and “Oh, I love 
her!” The object of their worship was 
a flapper heroine type who swore, 
smoked, imbibed cocktails freely, 
danced with sensual abandon and 
finally won the love of the hero as an 
aftermath of descending unchaperoned 
upon his bachelor apartment after mid- 
night. A girl teacher, a recent univer- 
sity graduate, was heard to express. 
similar admiration. Will anyone deny 
that making questionable conduct - 
attractive adds to its danger? 

y people imagine that tacking on 
a moral or a penalty at the end of a film 
depicting adventurous anti-social con- 
duct provides sufficient warning to the 
young. Dr. A. T. Poffenberger, of 
Columbia University, has made some 
study of this point. To quote: 


Motion pictures containing scenes vividly 
portraying defiance of law and crimes of all 
degrees may, by an ending which shows the 
criminal brought to justice and the victory 
of the right, carry a moral to the intelligent 
adult; but that which impresses the mind of 
the mentally young and colors their imagi- 
nation is the excitement and bravado accom- 
panying the criminal act, while the moral 
goes unheeded. Their minds cannot logi- 
cally reach the conclusion to which the 
chain of circumstances will drive the normal 
adult. A survey of any group of posters 
advertising motion pictures will show a 
surprisingly large portion suggesting mur- 
der, burglary, violence, or crime of some 
sort. Considering the almost unlimited 
audiences which the advertising posters 
command, their careful control would seem 
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a greater necessity even than that of the 
play itself. 

In one of the “white-slave” films 
which held sway a few years before the 
World War, the heroine is backed up 
against a bed behuid locked doors 
struggling to avoid the brutal embraces 
of the villain. In the nick of time the 
hero batters down the door and rescues 
her, with the result of a romantic end- 
ing. A mother took her sixteen-year- 
old daughter to see this as a “lesson.” 
She asked her girl what she thought 
about the picture and was astonished 
at this reply: “Oh, mother, wouldn’t it 
be just wonderful to have a thrilling 
adventure like that?” This was in 
San Francisco. People lined up for 
over a block at the ticket window to see 
this exhibition, due to what the press 
agents call “hook-ups” with the press 
and clever appeals to morbid curiosity. 
A prominent preacker was given a 
whole Sunday feature page in which to 
praise such films for their wonderful 
“lesson.” A few years later the Na- 
tional Board of Review issued a blanket 
ban against all “white slave” films 
featured as such. “White slavery” is 
now seldom referred to in photoplays. 

But there is no end of underworld 
life, eddying around brothels and 
“erook hangouts.” ‘The rape-like tac- 
tics of the lustful villain have been re- 
incarnated and made “artistic” through 
the Apache “love” dance of the 
French underworld. The more brutal 
the waist, shoulder and throat grips, 
the harder the woman is thrown to the 
floor, the more fiery the passion, the 
greater the “love.” The “kooch 
dance” wriggles, which the producers 
promised to eliminate several years 
ago, were vulgar, and will not come 
back again till they can be made in 
some fashion “artistic.” But they 

1“*Crime and the Movies,” Literary Digest, 
May 7, 1921, p. 19. Quoted from an article in 
The Scientific Monthly by Dr A. T. Poffenberger. 
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were never the equal of the Apache 
dance in Jdepicting intense, sexual 
abandon. , In a recent photoplay, in 
which the plot is based upon Apache 
“love,” a very decent sort of a 
wealthy American spends thousands of 
dollars upon an Apache queen of the 
underworld in an effort to win her 
away from her notorious male consort. 
In a luxurious apartment supported by 
the American, her maid attempts to 
teach the American some “‘cave-man” 
tactics to aid his quest, but his lessons 
are insufficient. In the final sequence 
of events, the Apache queen goes to her 
consort in their underworld dive, and 
by very sensual entreaty persuades him 
to dance. The resultant “love dance,” 
partly deleted, is so brutal that she is 
nearly killed, but it reconciles them, 
and the American, sadder and wiser, 
goes his way, having learned the true 
nature of Apache love! The picture as 
a whole seems to be a sort of glorifica- 
tion of the rape-like tactics of what the 
dance artists and producers assume to 
be Apache love. 

Is it inconceivable that such vivid 
picturizations of sadistic, lustful aban- 
don should stimulate young people to 
act antisocially? There are of course 
other factors, but is that an excuse for 
minimizing this one? Statistics indi- 
cate an increase of thirty-three per 
cent in cases of criminal assault upon 
females. No doubt this percentage 
would be lowered if all factors enzering 
into the reports were adjusted, but the 
guesses of certain optimists as to the 
relations of these factors are not likely 
to be as reliable as the cold figures. 
Furthermore, the rate at which reports 
of such cases are coming in where the 
offenders are boys or young men of 
normal or superior intelligence and good 
character should cause careful scru- 
tiny of all possible inciting factors. 

Before bringing in additional con- 
crete illustrations of various state- 
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ments, it is well to outline several 
points in attempting to eqtimate the 
*effect of motion pictures upon conduct. 


Movie INFLUENCE Is UNIQUE 


First, we must bear in mind the 
psychology of mental shock. The term 
as here used refers to sensations of 
surprise, Offense or horror which have 
no immediate tragic personal conse- 
quences, and to which one may become 
accustomed. It is not difficult to dis- 
cover persons who are so hardened to 
vice and indecency that the most start- 
ling perversions make little impression 
upon them. No one will argue that 
such a lack of sensitiveness is desirable 
for the average citizen, and for the 
mentally immature it is a calamity. 
Much of the division of opinion as to 
the danger of certain pictures is due to 
the fact that some people are more ac- 
customed to indecency than others. 
No one would argue that getting ac- 
customed to a bad smell makes it 
desirable, or that getting used to seeing 
dirty milk bottles makes them safe. 
Many cf the most dangerous influences 
never produce violent shock. Their 
effect is so gradually cumulative that 
the evil is not recognized till it is al- 
most beyond repair. 

The hope and yet the despair of hu- 
manity is that social groups never con- 
sciously encourage what is recognized 
as evil, yet they are constantly becom- 
ing so accustomed to one or more evils 
that they cannot be aroused in time to 
prevent great injury. 

A second point relates to the relative 
influence upon conduct of the several 
mediums of expression. The writer 
received the following statement from 
a noted psychologist: 

“On a scale measuring motivation of 
conduct, a given situation would prob- 
ably rate lowest in print, next higher in 
still-pictures, next highest in motion 
pictures, and highest if reproduced in 
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actual life.” Sir Gilbert Parker once 
stated that photoplays might be ex- 
pected to have more influence than 
spoken drama because they seemed 
more real. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
the motion picture comes nearer to 
reproducing real life situations than 
any other medium of expression. Dr. 
William Healy, in his study of the in- 
dividual delinquent, cites plenty of 
evidence of the effect upon minors of 
real life situations in the form of en- 
vironment. 

We find that educators, as far back 
as Quintillian and Plato and Aristotle, 
have insisted upon including in the 
reading of adolescents only such pas- 
sages as would build ideals and charac- 
ter. If this is true of reading, how 
much more is it true of motion pictures? 

A third point of importance is that, 
according to the estimate of one pro- . 
ducer, eighty per cent of the box office 
revenue is derived from what may be — 
called family audiences. It has thus 
become almost impossible to separate 
adolescents from adults; they all re- 
ceive the same fare. Comedies which 
the children cry for are put on the same 
bill with features suitable only for 
adults. 

The situation has been admirably 
stated by Dr. Edward A. Ross: 


Never before have we had to confront the 
question whether the great tragedies of 
passion are fit for juveniles, because as liter- 
ature they reached only those minds ripe 
forthem. But filmed they attract the very 
young and we are obliged to ask ourselves: 
‘Are these treasures of literature the right 
thing for boys and girls to be occupied 
with?’ 

Most emphatically I should say ‘No.’ 
No sensible parent wants his Billy or Molly 
to become familiar with the behavior of 
grown-ups under the power of the master 
passion until nature gives intimation that 
she is ready. He has already about all he 
can do to keep his young folks straight in 
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the trying interval between their becoming 
physiologically men and women and their 
marriage. , The last thing the thoughtful 
parent desires to see is this period prolonged 
and the strain increased. One reason for 
the hearty response to the juvenile recrea- 
tion program is that if sets up a strong 
competitor with the sex interest. The 
founders of the outdoor corps--the Boy 
Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls—discov- 
ered another means of keeping down sex 
tension. But in comes the film and ravels 
out what has been knit up with such care. 
Week after week the children sit watching 
on the screen handsome heroes and lovely 
girls and lustful, leering villains. The man 
and the woman enamored and alone in a 
boat, in a studio, on a tropical island, m a 
forest glade, on a balcony, in a shipwreck. 
Youngsters of ten or twelve years watch 
scenes of fascination, pursuit, love-making, 
embracing, kissing, passionate abandon— 
which the jaded, commonplace adult, some- 
what disappointed with self or spouse or the 
. drabness and adventurelessness of his daily 
existence, finds stirring and refreshing—but 
which are to children what fire is to tow.? 


Is Yours Bremvna SAFEGUARDED? 


A recent release which received un- 
usual praise from the critics, and which 
indeed is unusual in its simple artistry, 
is peculiarly unfortunate as adolescent 
entertainment, if we are going to con- 
tinue to ask young people to refrain 
from illicit adventures. This is Chap- 
lin’s first serious drama, A Woman of 
Paris. Agnes Smith has written an 
excellent review of this, appraising it, 
however, only from the adult stand- 
point. To quote: 


To get down to a consideration of the 
merits of A Woman of Paris: The story is 
ridiculously simple. A young French girl 
leaves a small town after a tragic love 
affair. She goes to Paris, captures the 
interest of a wealthy man and.leads what 
the flappers jokingly call ‘a life of sin.’ 
Her ‘life of sin’ is pictured as much more 

2 Excerpt from an address by Dr. Edward A. 


Ross, on February 11, 1926, before the National 
Motion Picture Conference at Chicago. 


proper, congenial and serenely happy than 
most marriages. Chaplin has a gorgeous 
time indicating the relations of his erring ° 
couple without stepping on the toes of the 
censors. 

And he also has a gorgeous time indi- 
cating that ‘living in sin’ isn’t half so 
terrible as it used to be in the productions 
of Ivan Abramson. The man and the girl 
are polite, considerate and genuinely fond 
of each other as two human beings. But, 
of course, the lover of the early tregedy has 
to show up and spoil a perfectly charming 
life of crime. The girl, true to her type, is 
sentimental and wants to marry him, even 
though she must share his poverty. His 
mother objects and the boy kills himself. 
Whereupon the girl reforms, as tae saying 
goes, and breaks up one of the most pleasant 
illegal households in Paris.? 

Before concluding this article, we 


may raise the question as to the prog- 


_ ress being made by the producer’s self- 


cleansing program before mentioned. 
The following comparison is thought 
provoking: 

Previous to May, 1921, Emma- 
Lindsay Squier described one or two 
scenes in a film which photoplay ex- 
changes at first refused to handle be- 
cause of its supposed indecency. To 
quote: 


There was another scene where the ‘other 
woman’ is using her seductive powers to 
entrap the man she wants. She undressed 
—behind a curtain—and donned a black 
chiffon negligee. It was handled delicately, 
but it was bold. The cutter’s shears 
haven't left a remnant of that episode.‘ 


A little over five years later a feature 
film called Up in Mabel’s Room was 
witnessed at Madison, Wis. This 
photoplay relates the complications 
brought about by what a theatre lobby 
advertisement described as a “‘cavort- 
ing chemise.” At one point a certain 
Garry has been intruded upon in his 


? “The Screen in Review,” by Agnes Smith, 
Picture Play Magazine, Jan., 1924, p. 52. 

4“What Do Men Need,” Emmea-Lindsay 
Squier, Picture Play Magazine, May, 1921, p. 70. 
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bachelor eapartment by Mabel, from 
whom he is supposed to hkve been di- 
vorced, and he is opposed to any recon- 
ciliation. Phyllis, Garry’s fianceé, has 
decided to come and say good night 
(after a cabaret party) and Mabel 
wishes to break up the engagement. 

Now comes a five minute sequence as 
follows: The butler announces that 
Garry’s betrothed, Phyllis, wishes to 


come in to see him. Garry hustles . 


Mabel behind a screen in his apart- 
ment. Phyllis enters as though in 
anticipation of a good night kiss. 
Mabel tosses her jacket over the screen. 
Garry tries to explain this to Phyllis. 
Then a close-up is shown of Mabel be- 
hind the screen removing her shoes, 
which she sets out in front of the 
screen. Garry explains to Phyllis that 
they belonged to his sister and were 
to be used as ash trays (e. g. of some of 
the comedy titles!). Then a close-up is 
shown of Mabel behind the screen 
stooping as though removing her 
stockings. Then the stockings are 
thrown over the screen, then a ladies 
under vest, then a pair of lacey little 
French panties. Garry now hustles the 
dismayed and astonished Phyllis out 
of the apartment and returns to face 
the screen at a distance of 15 feet or 
so. Mabel appears peeking from be- 
hind the screen, just her head, bare 
arm and shoulder, apparently naked, 
and calls “OQoo-ooh, Garry!” He is 
shocked and turns bashfully away. 
Again she calls, “Oh, Garry, come 
here!” 

Garry refuses to even turn toward 
her, so she comes out from behind the 
screen, fully dressed save for her shoes. 
As she approaches he covers his eyes 
with his hands, supposing her to be 
naked. She turns him about so that 
he faces her, but he still keeps his 
hands tightly over his eyes, bashfully 
shocked. She pulls his hands away but 
he still keeps his eyes closed; then 
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opens at her insistence, and sees he was 
fooled. He insists that she leave the 
apartment; she calmly “goeg over and 
starts replacing her underwear in a 
little vanity satchel, shaking out .the 
French panties: and holding them 
spread out in front of her bosom as she 
does so. This explains how she could 
throw such things over the screen and 
still be dressed. But the sequence was 
deliberately handled so as to make the 
audience believe she had actually 
disrobed. 

The accuracy of this description was 
attested by a second observer who 
read it after witnessing the picture. 
This is but one of several questionable 
sequences in the same picture. At 
a Sunday matinée performance the 
shrill laughter of children completely 
drowned out the hilarity of adults. 
Young high school fellows were there 
with their girl friends. 

The picture was produced by a mem- 
ber organization of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, which association, through Mr. 
Hays, has for several years been as- 
suring the public that member pro- 
ducing companies were no longer per- 
mitting questionable scenes. 

The main title of the picture bore 
the legend, “Passed by the National 
Board of Review.” 

The writer has recently witnessed 
other photoplays produced by mem- 
ber companies of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America 
which carried sequences equally ques- 
tionable—sequences which some young 
college fellows referred to as “the 
hottest yet.” 

If we grant that the adolescent is 
less under parental control than ever 
before, and his conduct more influ- 
enced by whatever the community tol- 
erates, then we should be very cautious 
lest we place too much confidence in 
dollar-guided standards. 
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The proper attitude to take would 
- seem to be that expressed several years 
ago by H. Dora Stecker, at one time 
director of the Chfton Motion Picture 
Theatre of Cincinnati: 


The machinery created by the industry 
through Mr. Hays is not a substitute for the 
efforts which the public is making, and has 
made, to protect itself; u is merely supple- 
mentary. 


In CONCLUSION 


In a short article it is possible to 
consider only a few aspects of the rela- 
tion between changing moral stand- 
ards and the motion picture. The 
highly important matter of sensational 
exploitation has barely been men- 
tioned. It is a fine thing to have our 
attention called to wholesome enter- 
tainment. For that we should be 
‘grateful. It is another thing to have 
. the most risqué aspects of a picture, 
suitable only for adults, if for anyone, 
paraded before the eyes of the young 
on billboards, in leaflets distributed 
from door to door, in the family news- 
paper, and on the photoplay screen as 


an announcement of future entertain- 
ment, ofteh in connection with a whole- 
some phofoplay to which parents have 
been especially urged to take their 
children. 

But enough has been presented to 
suggest that the motion picture has 
effected and will continue to vitally 
effect the moral conduct particularly 
of the young. 

It is the writer’s conviction that the 
recreation of the young can never be 
safely left to commercial exploitation. 
The commercial theatre was formerly 
regarded as dult entertainment. 

Let us hope that the day will come 
when the needs of the young will be 
met through state or community sup- 
ported circulating libraries of approved 
standard films—the coming classics of 
the screen—exhibited on a non-profit 
basis in school auditoriums or com- 
munity theatres as a part of a balanced 
recreational program. Progress in this 
direction is well under way through the 
efforts of clubs, university extension 
divisions and forward looking civic 
organizations. 


How the Motion Picture Governs Itself ° 


By C. C. Perryonn 


General Council, Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 


WO effective answers to any pro- 

posal of political censorship of 
motion pictures are: first, censorship 
is not necessary; and, second, censor- 
ship doesn’t work. 

In order to make sure that the first 
premise is correct, the motion picture 
industry has so organized its produc- 
tion that the steady stream of photo- 
plays issuing from the industry is 
meeting with the approval of the vast 
majority of thinking Americans. The 
truth of the second premise is self- 
evident when we recall that there are 
no standards on which censors may 
base their opinions except their own 
standards, and that these standards 
thay have no earthly relation to those 
standards which you and I have es- 
tablished for ourselves. 

Political censorship, any way you 
look at it, is un-American in principle 
and counter to the ideals of govern- 
ment under which this nation was 
launched. It never has and never will 
meet with the approval of the majority 
of American citizens, who are jealous 
of their rights of free speech, free 
thought, and free expression in their 
arts. 
On the only occasion when the voice 
of the people could be heard directly 
in the matter of censorship of motion 
pictures, there was a thunderous “‘no” 
against the proposal. And that voice 
was the voice of conservative Massa- 
chusetts, which is peopled by the de- 
scendants of those Puritans who sought 
these shores for the exercise of their 
rights of self-determination. On No- 
vember 7,1922,a vote was taken. The 
question was: “Do you want censor- 
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ship of motion pictures or not?” 
Those who said “no” were 553,178 
and those who said “yes” were only 
208,252, a clear majority for the oppo- 
nents of censorship of $44,921 votes. 
And of the forty-eight hamlets in all 
Massachusetts which showed a major- 
ity for censorship, not one possessed 
either a motion picture theatre or a news- 
paper. 


Way CENSORSHIP 18 UNNECESSARY 


Whatever reasons there may have 
been for censorship of motion pictures 
in the early days of the industry—and 
it is hardly likely that such marvelous - 
progress could have been made if there 
had been serious ailments—those rea- 
sons no longer exist. The motion pic- 
ture industry has regulated itself and 
its product to-day compares favorably 
with the product of literature, spoken 
drama, or any other of the arts, and it 
is no idle suggestion that certain 
themes, broadly handled in the so- 
called realistic drama and literature of 
the day, have failed utterly to reach 
the screen. 

The producers who belong to the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc.,—and they are 
producers of eighty-five per cent of all 
pictures made—more than two years 
ago adopted a formula by which they 
intended to prevent the prevalent type 
of book and play from becoming the 
prevalent type of motion picture. 
Here is how that formula operates: 

When any member company is 
offered the screen rights to a book or 
play of a possibly questionable nature, 
its representatives immediately inform 
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the offices of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. 
If the judgment of the member com- 
pany to the effect that the picturization 
of the subject matter is inadvisable is 
confirmed, a notice is sent to all the 
other member companies, giving the 
name of the objectionable book or play. 
Such company members, thus having 
their attention directed to the subject 
in question, have the opportunity of 
avoiding the picturization of the novel 
or play. During the year just passed, 
this plan has resulted in more than 100 
plavs—including some of the best sell- 
ers and stage successes—being kept 
from the screen, not only that group of 
books and dramas much talked about, 
but also a large number of others 
against which no specific protest had 
been directed. 

- This method, which is thoroughly 
legal and which has proved thoroughly 
efficient, is not censorship in any sense 
of the word. No censorship could 
have brought about the results which 
have been attained. At the same time 
this formula does not by any possible 
interpretation limit the production of 
vital or artistic pictures. Any method 
which did that would fail absolutely. 

Not only has this formula been 
successfully operated, but the industry 
has attracted to it many of the leaders 
of America, whose opinions are of 
value and whose co-operation is creat- 
ing a new order. To assimilate sug- 
gestions and criticisms which have been 
invited, an open-door policy has been 
established and many suggestions have 
been put into effect. 

(Going even farther in this spirit of 
co-operation, the industry has invited 
interested individuals and groups to 
assist in making pictures. A group of 
ministers, gathered by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, conferred with the producers 
about the scenario The Scarlet Letter, 
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for instance. Another group so dis- 
cussed T You. A third'was called 
into consultation for 4 Woman’s Faith.e 
And so on'down the line. 


UNPOPULARITY oF CENSORSHIP 


Prior to the year 1921, the following 
states had passed laws providing for 
the censorship of motion pictures: 


Pennsylvania Maryland 

Ohio New York 

Kansas Virginia 
Florida 


The Florida law provides that pic- 
tures shown in Florida must be cen- 
sored only when they have not been 
passed by either the New York Board 
or the National Board of Review. The 
other states have their own censors. 

The Maryland and Virginia censors 
have, from time to time, frankly stated 
that they have found fewer and fewer 
eliminations that should be made. All 
of the various state censor boards 
realize that any cause or demand for 
censors is on the wane, and the most 
enthusiastic censors are finding it hard 
to locate enough eliminations to justify 
their jobs. Kansas and New York 
have repealed that part of the law in 
so far as news reels and educational 
subjects are concerned. 

Both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have indicated that they will 
recommend the repeal of censorship in 
New York at the next session of the 
legislature. 

The city cf Chicago some years ago 
passed a city ordinance providing for a 
drastic censorship of motion pictures. 
This Chicago Board is an exception to 
the general trend; it is becoming more 
drastic and more exacting in its de- 
mands. For twelve years the Chicago 
censors have most thoroughly elimi- 
nated from all motion pictures any 
reference to crime, holdups, carrying 
of fire-arms, bootleggers, ete., etc., 
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with the result that they have the 
nicest, cleanest, most ordegly, crime- 
eless city in the world to-day! This is 
a great argument for censorship! 

Since 1921 not one state in the union 
has passed a censorship law, and none 
of the states having censorship laws 
has added anything to them. I find 
that legislators generally feel that the 
industry itself, at the source of pro- 
duction, has brought about the right 
kind of motion pictures. 

In 1928 thirteen states considered 
censorship laws and none of them was 
passed. 

The great trouble with censorship, 
political censorship, of course, is that 
there are no standards on which censors 
may base their opinions except their 
own. And when you drag the thing 
out, you find at length the conviction 
that no three men were ever constituted 
to know enough to tell the one hundred 
and nine million, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety-seven other persons what 
they should see. 

Any censor must necessarily be in- 
fluenced by his own prejudices and pre- 
conceptions and standards of taste and 
who is to say that those prejudices and 
preconceptions and standards of taste 
are yours or those of the majority of 
our citizens? Censorship, on any 
premise, is arbitrary, despotic and 
flatly opposed to the American con- 
ception of government, which was 
founded to obtain and insure freedom 
and expansion of thought and expres- 
sion; and certainly nothing could be 
more surely destructive to artistic 
development than the placing of a 
policeman at the elbow of novelists, 
poets, dramatists and producers of 
motion pictures. ` 


£ 


EXAMPLES OF CENSORSHIP 


Let us look for a minute at some of 
the rules of conduct under which censor 
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boards in various states where censor- 
ship prevails operate. In Kansas the. 
board announces that i} has no set 
standards, but in Maryland forty-six 
separate and distinct rules are set for 
eliminations. > 

In New York we find the following 
statement issued by the Motion Picture 
Commission: 

The Motion Picture Commission. of the 
State of New York has not formulated any 
fixed rules or standards for the reviewing 
of pictures except those prescribed by the 
statute creating the Commission. ... The 
Commission has deemed it wise not to set 
fixed standards or regulations but rather to 
examine each picture on its merits to deter- 
mine whether the film or any portion of it 
violates any provision of the statute. 


In Ohio another lengthy list of ob- 
jections are set. One of these, for 
instance, is against expiation of crime’ 
by some act of physical bravery. An- 
other, “the crime must not be attrac- 
tive and the punishment must be 
clearly shown”; another touches on 
“scenes which ridicule or deprecate 
public officials, officers of the law, 
the United States Army, the United 
States Navy or other governmental 
authority, or which tend to weaken 
the authority of law.” 

Pennsylvania also has an extensive 
list along the same line. In Virginia 
the chairman states that “possibly no 
attempt will ever be made to put our 
standards into concrete, inelastic form 
since they prefer to judge each film on 
its own merits.” This significant 
statement is added: “After all, a 
wholesome, moral lesson can offset the 
effect of many scenes which scenes in 
another connection would be decidedly 
objectionable.” 


Wuat tan Opronents BELImvE 


Opponents of censorship believe that 
censorship in any form is a relic of in- 
tolerance and ignorance coming back 
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out of the night of ages—a dangerous 
relic too, for when censorship strikes 
root it grows and spreads like a fungus, 
appearing, toadstool-like, over night 
in new places. They point out that it 
becomes the instrument of political 
job holders, the plaything of petty 
politics, and the weapon of sinister 
forces. What on earth is there to 
hinder censors from asserting similar 
control over books, painting, statuary, 
music, and even of the newspapers to 
determine by official censorship what 
shall and shall not be given to the 
public, whose morals, by inference, are 
so weak that they must constantly be 
. braced by some infallible super-power? 
The world’s progress in art, letters, 
science, and every other human activity 
has been due to educational efforts 
which broaden knowledge and under- 
standing and, as finer instincts develop, 
evil influences tend to disappear, not 
because of prohibitive measures but 
simply because people no longer want 
them. When the time comes that we 
cannot safely govern America by law 
and must depend upon dictatorial 
direction from a few professional regu- 
lators who never give any considera- 
tion to the sure methods of religious 
and cultural education, to the training 
of individual taste, to the discipline of 
the mind and the development of 
moral conceptions, which curb unclean 
products because they make such busi- 
ness unprofitable, then will America be 
in a bad way indeed, and then will 
conscience hide its head in shame. 
The time to check such dangerous 
tendencies is right at the beginning. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 


One of the loudest arguments that is 
used by proponents for censorship is the 
effect pictures have on children. But 
can any one say, truthfully, that there 
is more crime, more juvenile delin- 
quency in a state where there is no cen- 
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sorship than there is in a state where 
there is a cansorship law? Of course 
not. The fault basically, according to 
astute students of child problems, 
comes largely from a false teaching and 
misconception of the value of things. 
Children, they say, must not be taught 
not to do bad. They must be taught 
to do good. Artificial restraints must 
be thrown ofi, they add, and children 
taught the real, the inner restraints so 
as to be so fortified within themselves 
ageinst evil. They must shun the bad, 
not through fear of punishment or hope 
of reward, but because right is right. 
Characters, not laws, are needed, we 
are told. The natural restraints of 
home, of love, companionship, church 
and school are the safe methods; in 
other words, prepare the child for the 
path of life—not the path for the child. 
And the motion picture industry is 
looking out for the children. Special 
programs have been arranged for boys 
and girls and there are many, many 
pictures which are entirely suitable 
for the young to see. Every book that 
is written naturally is not written for 
children. Nor do we look to Ibsen 
and Shaw and O’Neil and other play- 
wrights for theatrical entertainment 
for children. Supervision is exercised 
in these matters and the same super- 
vision should be exercised in motion 
picture entertainment. It is a lazy 
habit which says, “‘Oh, let John do it.” 
Human thought which is back of all 
human progress cannot be tampered 
with easily. Historians tell us that 
when we attempt it we come to bigotry 
and fanaticism, to racial, religious and 
class prejudices, to hatred and tyran- 
nies. Already in our country there is an 
effort to regulate what is taught in the 
school; a movement to check free in- 
quiry. ‘There is too ready recourse to 
new laws to overcome evils. Every 
one is ready to leave disagreeable duties 
to the perfcrmance of others. The 
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danger is that this country will become 
a nation òf shirkers and d@dgers. 

Other methods are saner, surer, and 
more lasting than censofship. Stu- 
dents of the problem have put the right 
way in four words: Education, Selec- 
tion, Personal Responsibility. 

This passion, if we may call it such, 
for regulating and directing people to 
our own will has become almost a 
national hobby with us and it has a 
tendency to make us ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. As some writer not 
long ago remarked, a modern Cervantes 
with another Don Quixote is needed to 
bring us to our senses. Each time 
one thing is found at which to level our 
spears. One time it is this thing and 
again another. 

The strange part about it all is that 
those who take the lead in these attacks 
on motion pictures are those who sel- 
dom, if ever, attend pictures. Many 
of them go ahead on a straight line and 
will not admit of the possibility that 
whatever demand or excuse there might 
have been for the censoring of pictures, 
has been removed by the pictures 
themselves and that to-day motion pic- 
tures are on a plane which entitles 
them to respect and appreciation, not 
bickering and fault finding and impend- 
ing laws. Almost any open-minded 
critic must admit that in the last few 
years great strides have been made in 
motion picture production until to-day 
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there are literally hundreds of fine, 
wholesome pictures which anyone 
would be glad to see and glad to have 
his children see. 


AIMING IN THE Rieut DIRECTION 


It is well to remember in considering 
this proposition that the producers of 
motion pictures are like all other human 
bemgs. They want to make the best 
pictures. No producer deliberately 
makes a bad picture. Sometimes there 
are mistakes, of course, but the step is 
in the right direction and that is what 
counts. Producers want liberty in 
what they do; not license, of course, 
but they do want liberty. They under- 
stand that the producer or the exhibitor 
of an immoral picture should be pun- 
ished by law and there are laws in each 
of the forty-eight states and a Federal 
statute to take care of that. , 

Political censorship, however, is a 
mere incident in the whole situation of 
the motion picture industry. The 
American people are fundamentally 
against political censorship of any 
method of expression. That has been 
illustrated. The people are properly 
against censorship of press, of pulpit, 
of speech, of pictures, and the radio. 
The industry’s concern is to make bet- 
ter pictures all the time. The people 
themselves will take care of the whole 
matter of censorship of movies. 


Official Censorship Legislation 


By Forp H. MacGrecor 
Associate Professor of Political Science; Chief, Municipal Information Bureau. 


OMPARED with the unprece- 
dented development of the mov- 

ing picture industry and the magnitude 
of the interests involved, official censor- 
ship legislation has made little progress 
in the United States during the last 
twenty-five years. There are un- 
doubtedly many reasons why this has 
been true. Censorship of any kind 
has never been popular with the 
American people. We do not like to 
be told what wé may do and what we 
may not do, what we may see and 
what we may not see. America has 
always championed free speech and a 
_free press, freedom of worship, freedom 
of political thought, and a high degree 
of personal liberty. The espionage 
laws were unpopular even during the 
war. The argument that the news- 
papers, the magazines, the modern 
novel, the legitimate stage are more in 
need of censorship than the movies, has, 
whether true or not, been most effec- 
tively used to defeat the enactment of 
proposed censorship legislation. It is 
commonly known that plays, musical 
comedies, and revues are being staged 
at the present time in many of our 
large cities which would not be toler- 
ated for a moment if thrown upon the 
screen. Most of the so-called “best 
sellers” must be and are deleted in 
parts before they are considered safe 
for screen production. Questions of 
constitutionality have frequently been 
raised in opposition to censorship bills, 
but such questions have now been 
quite effectively answered in adju- 
dicated cases during the last few years. 
The demands for censorship legisla- 
tion have not come from movie “fans,” 
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or from those who habitually attend 
the moving picture theatres. Im fact, 
probably the great majority of those 
who regularly attend the movies are 
opposed to censorship of an official 
character. When it is considered that 
at least half the population of the 
United States attends the moving 
picture theatres every week, this movie 
population is recognized as a powerful 
nucleus around which opposition to 
such legislation can be built. If to 
this widespread popular prejudice is 
added the enormous publicity influence 
of the moving picture itself, and the 
great financiel power and ramifications 
of the producers, distributors and 
exhibitors, the limited progress of such 
legislation will not be so surprising. 
Possibly the marked improvement in 
the character of the films produced 
during the last few years has had 
something to do with retarding such 
legislation. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Congress has enacted numerous laws 
affecting motion picture films, but to 
date has passed no general censorship 
legislation. A section of the penal laws 
makes it unlawful to deposit with any 
common carrier for transportation 
in interstate commerce “any obscene, 
lewd, or lascivious, or any filthy book, 
pamphlet, picture, motion picture film, 
paper, letter, writing, print, cr other 
matter of indecent character” under 
penalty of ñne not to exceed 85000, or 
imprisonment not to exceed five years, 
or both.! In 1918, Congress passed a 


1Section 245. Amended June 5, 1920, 66th 
Congress. 
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law making it unlawful to deposit in 
the United States mail or with any 
common carrier for in te com- 
merce, or to import into this country 
for public exhibition “any film, or 
other pictorial representation of any 
prize fight, or encounter of pugilists,” 
under penalty of $1000 fine or imprison- 
ment at hard labor for not more than a 
year, or both in the discretion of the 
court? This act was held to be 
constitutional in 1915, in the case of 
Weber vs. Freed, both by the lower 
courts and by the United States 
Supreme Court.’ In 1916, an act was 
passed making it unlawful to wear the 
uniform of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, or uniforms similar to them, in 
such a way as to bring. discredit or 
reproach upon those branches of the 
United States service.‘ 

In addition to these laws, various 
acts have been passed regulating the 
shipment of films, acceptance for the 
mails, copyright, excises and taxes, 
importation and similar subjects. 

In the tariff schedule there is an 
interesting provision. Paragraph 380 
of the tariff act of 1909, after fixing the 
duty on films, concludes with this 
proviso: “That all photographic films 
imported under this section shall be 
subject to such censorship as may be 
imposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.”> This would apparently 
give the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority to establish a thorough-going 
censorship of imported films, such as 
exists in many other countries, but this 
the Secretary has never seen fit to do. 
The percentage of films imported, being 
so small, compared with the number 

3 Section 10,416. Compiled U. S. Statutes 
1918, p 1712. 

3 Feber vs. Freed, 224 Fed. 855; 239 U. S. 
325; 86 Sup. Ct. 131. 

* Section 1949a. Annotated Supplement, 1919, 
v. 1, p. 490. 


SSection 5291. U. S. Compiled Statutes 
(1918). 
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produced here, would in any case 
render such censorship unimportant. . 


Proposep FEDERAL Caftsorsaipe Laws 


A dozen or more bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress during the fast 
fifteen years to provide for Federal 
censorship of motion picture films. 
With two exceptions, these bills have 
not received very careful consideration 
or been taken very seriously. 

The first important one was intro- 
duced by Congressman D. M. Hughes, 
of Georgia, December 6, 1915.6 It 
provided for the creation of a Federal 
Motion Picture Commission as a divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Education in the 
Department of the Interior. The 
commission was to be composed of five 
members appointed by the President 
for terms of six years, the chairman 
to receive $4000, and the other mem- 
bers $8500 per year. ‘This commission. 
was charged with the duty of examin- 
ing, censoring and licensing all films 
before they could be admitted to inter- 
state commerce. The expense of the 
commission was to be met from fees 
received for the licenses or certificates 
issued. It was to have the power to 
approve films as presented, to approve 
them with eliminations, or to reject 
them entirely. No standards were set 
forth in the bill except the provision 
that the commission should license 
every film presented unless it found 
that such film was 


obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, or 
depicts a bull fight, or prize fight, or is of 
such character that its exhibition would 
tend to impair the health or corrupt the 
morals of children or adults, or incite to 
crime, 


This bill attracted great ettention 
throughout the country, particularly 
among moving picture interests. Ex- 
tended hearings were held by the Com- 
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mittee on Education, of which Mr. 
Hughes was chairman, and exhaustive 
briefs were printed by both sides, but 
the bill w&s finally defeated. Several 
bills have since been introduced em- 
bodying the same or similar provisions, 
conspicuous among which was the one 
introduced in 1922 by Mr. Appleby of 
New Jersey.’ 

By far the most comprehensive and 
radical bill that has been proposed for 
Federal censorship was that introduced 
by Congressman Wm. D. Upshaw, of 
Georgia, in December, 1925.8 This 
bill also provided for the creation of a 
Federal Motion Picture Commission as 
a division of the Bureau of Education 
in the Department of the Interior. It 
was to be composed of seven members, 
the Commissioner of Education, ex 
officio, and six commissioners appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior from a 
_list of eighteen persons nominated by 
the Commissioner of Education. Two 
of the commissioners were to be women. 
At least two of the commissioners were 
to be members of the legal profession, 
two experienced teachers with a knowl- 
edge of the psychology of youth, and at 
least one with experience as a member 
of a state or municipal board of censors. 
The chairman of the commission was to 
receive $10,000, and the other com- 
missioners $9000 per year, and all were 
to serve during good behavior. 

The bill gave the commission power 
(1) to preview and license motion pic- 
ture films, (2) to examine and censor 
scenarios, and (3) to supervise their 
production in the studios. A license 
from the commission was made a 
prerequisite for copyright. The board 
was given authority to issue permits 
without inspection for scientific, educa- 
tional, industrial and religious films, 
and for news reels, and current events 

7H. R. 10577, February 22, 1922. 
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films. No film could be accepted for 
interstate commerce unless accom- 
panied by a license or permit from the . 
commissior. ‘The inspection fees were 
fixed at $10 per reel for originals and 
$5 for duplicates, and from the receipts, 
$1,000,000 was to be appropriated 
annually to the Bureau of Education. 
The commission was also given power 
to inspect and censor posters and ad- 
vertising material of all kinds. 

Any commissioner or deputy was 
authorized by the bill to view films, 
but in case he refused a license, the 
applicant could demand a review by 
three members of the commission. 
Final appeal was provided to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
The bill laid down minimum standards 
for the guidance of the commission. 
In addition to the general prohibitions, 
it listed thirteen specific prohibitions. 
For instance, under the bill no films 
could be licensed which “emphasize 
and exaggerate sex,’ “based upon 
white slavery,’ “making prominent 
an illicit love affair,” “exhibit naked- 
ness or persons scantily dressed,” 
“bedroom scenes,” “passionate love,” 
“scenes which are vulgar,” etc. 

But the most radical provisions of 
the bill were of a regulatory character. 
It required all persons engaged in any 
branch of the moving picture industry, 
whether as producer, distributor, ex- 
hibitor, director, actor, artist. photog- 
rapher, costumer, or in other capacity, 
to register with the commission, and 
gave the commission power to cancel 
registration for violation of its orders or 
regulations, or the provisions of the 
law. It forbade unfair and deceptive 
practices and gave the commission 
power to investigate such practices 
and to issue orders with reference to the 
same. It gave the commission power 
to fix rentals for films, and to fix the 
admission rates for theatres. It re- 
quired trade associations (and trade 
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associations were defined to include 
any association of members engaged in 
any branch of the busineds, or in any 
contributory industry) to file with the 
commission statements of their pro- 
posed activities, minutes of their meet- 
ings, names of officers and members, 
copies of all resolutions, and all agree- 
ments, annual reports, contracts, rates 
and prices, and any other information 
which the commission might require, 
and gave the commission the right to 
publish any such information and 
statistics. Finally, it gave the com- 
mission the authority, if it deemed 
wise, to take over as a governmental 
function the entire distribution of mov- 
ing picture films in this country. 

It is difficult to imagine Congress 
enacting a law of this kind, but the bill 
was given very careful consideration, 
extended hearings were held, and very 
exhaustive briefs and exhibits were 
presented to the committee. A deter- 
mined effort was made to secure its 
passage, but it was finally defeated, as 
was also a much simpler bill introduced 
by Mr. Swoope.?® 

There is little question of the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to en- 
act a Federal censorship law. Through 
its control over interstate commerce 
and the mail, it has an effective 
means of enforcing such a law, and 
undoubtedly future bills will be intro- 
duced on the subject. Up to the 
present time, however, Congress has 
followed the policy of leaving official 
censorship of motion pictures to the 
states and their municipalities. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


More progress has been made in 
state censorship legislation. Up to the 
present time, six states have enacted 
laws creating state boards of censorship, 
two have accomplished state censorship 


Hf. R. 4004, December 8, 1925. 68th Con- 
gress, Ist Session. 
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by indirect means, and one has passed 
a law establishing official co-operation 
with, and prohibiting the exhibition of 
films not approved by; the National 
Board of Review. 

The first state to provide for official 
state censorship was Pennsylvania. 
In 1911, the legislature enacted a law 
creating the Pennsylvania State Board 
of Censors,!® although the act was not 
to take effect until April 1, 1913. 
This board is composed of three mem- 
bers, two men and one woman, ap- 
pointed by the governor for terms of 
three years. They must be residents 
and citizens of the state, “well qualified 
by education and experience to act as 
censors under this act.” No film can 
be sold, leased, lent, or exhibited until 
it has been submitted to and approved 
by this board of censors. A certificate 
“Approved by the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Censors” is attached to each 


film approved. The board is author-’ 


ized to employ the necessary inspectors, 
clerks and stenographers to carry out 
the purpose of the act. A fee of $1 is 
charged for each reel inspected. All 
posters, banners and other advertising 
material must also be approved by the 
board. If the person submitting the 
film is dissatisfied with the decision of 
the inspector, he is entitled to a re- 
examination before two or all members 
of the board, and finally to an appeal to 
the court of common pleas. The board 
has established rules and regulations, 
and has formulated standards of cen- 
sorship in accordance with which it 
views the films submitted. Films 
purely for educational, charitable, fra- 
ternal and religious purposes are ex- 
empted from the application of the act. 
According to the report of the board 
for the year 1925, some $4,838 reels 
were examined, of which 17,587 were 
approved, and 189 disapproved. In 


10 Pennsylvania Public Laws (1911) 1067. 
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the others, a total of 16,677 eliminations 
were made. 

The Pennsylvania law has served as 
a pattern for the other states, most of 
which have followed it in its general 
provisions. ‘The validity of the act 
was promptly challenged when it went 
into effect in 1913, as violating the Bill 
of Rights and the constitutional re- 
quirement of due process, but it was 
sustained by the court. 

The second state to create a state 
board of censors was Ohio. In 1918, a 
law was passed creating the Ohio 
Board of Censors under the authority 
and supervision of the Industrial Com- 
mission.“ ‘The board was composed of 
three members appointed by the In- 
dustrial Commission and approved by 
the governor for terms of three years. 
This law continued in effect with 
certain amendments until the passage 
_of the state reorganization law in 1921. 
Under this law the Board of Censors 
was abolished and its powers and 
duties transferred to the Division of 
Censorship in the Department of 
Education. Under this new law ® 
there is an Advisory Board of Film 
Censorship in the Department of 
Education consisting of three members 
appointed by the governor to serve 
during his pleasure. This board serves 
without pay. The films are censored 
by two assistant censors with the aid 
and under the supervision of the 
Director of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The Division also has a chief 
clerk and two assistants who take care 
of the financial and clerical work, 
together with two operators and a 
shipping clerk. 

The Ohio statute provides that 


Only such films as are, in the judgment 
and discretion of the board of censors, of a 


u Buffalo Branch, Mutual Film Corp. vs. 
Breitinger, 95 A 488; 250 P. A. 225. 

n Ohio Code, sections 871-46 to 871-53. 

rB Ohio Code (1926), Section 154-47. 
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moral, educational, or amusing and harm- 
less character shall be passed and approved 
by such board. 


The board has formulated a brief 
but comprehensive set of standards as 
an aid in applying the law. The Ohio 
board co-operates rather closely with 
the representatives of the distributors 
both in the matter of eliminations and 
the reconstruction of censored films, 
and with parent-teacher organizations, 
women’s clubs, and other community 
organizations. It has emphasized the 
matter of the protection of children, 
which undoubtedly was one of the 
purposes of transferring the board to 
the Department of Education. The 
board charges $1 per reel of 1000 feet 
for inspection. 

The constitutionality of the Ohio 
law was also promptly challenged upon 
its taking effect. It was contended 
that it interfered with interstate com- 
merce, that it violated the right of free 
speech and publication, and that it 
constituted a delegation of legislative 
authority to an administrative board. 
The law was sustained by the supreme 
court of the state and an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The United States 
Supreme Court sustained the law on all 
the points contended." 

The constitutionality of the Kansas 
law was also sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court. The first 
Kansas law was passed in 1913," and 
gave the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction authority to pass on films. 
This law was also contested on the 
ground of violating the right of free 
speech, but the court denied this con- 
tention in the case of Mutual Film 
Corporation vs. Hodge * and sustained 


4 Mutual Film Corporation va Industrial Com., 
85 S. Ct. 887, 236 U. S. 280. 

5 Kansas Laws, 1918, Chap. 294. 

18 Mutual Fiim Corp. vs. Hodge, 286 U. S. 
#48, 
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the law. In 1917, Kansas passed a 
law creating the Kansas Board of 
. Review, composed of three members 
appointed by the governor for terms 
of three years. In general, the law 
followed the main provisions of the 
Pennsylvania statute. The board was 
given power to censor both films and 
advertising. The original law included 
news reels and pictorial films and cur- 
rent events, but in 1925 this was 
amended so as to exempt news reels 
and the pictorial news of the day.!8 
The members of the board receive 
$1800 per year, except the chairman, 
who receives $2100. The governor has 
the power of removal. 

In the case of Photo Play Corporation 
vs. Board of Review, the supreme 
court of Kansas has sustained the power 
of the board to determine the moral 
character of films. The court held 
that the decisions of the board were 
conclusive unless fraudulent or arbi- 
trary, and that good faith and honesty 
would be presumed. The court has 
also held that the board has the power 
to recall films by mandamus for the 
purpose of re-examination.”® 

Maryland passed a censorship law in 
1916.2 The Maryland State Board of 
Motion Picture Censors is composed 
of three members appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the Senate 
for terms of three years. To insure 
nonpartisanship, or at least two-party 
representation, the Maryland law re- 
quires that at least one member of the 
board shall represent the party polling 
the second highest vote at the last prior 
general election. The members re- 
ceive an annual salary of $2400. A 
fee of $2 is charged for the examination 


1! Kansas Laws, 1917, p. 452. 

18 Kansas Laws, 1925, Chapter 196. 

u Photo Play Corp. vs. Board of Review, 102 
Kan. 856. 

30 State ex rel. vs. Crawford, 108 Kans. 78. 

2. Maryland Laws, 1916, Chapter 209. 
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of each original film and $1 for each 
duplicate. 

New York passed a law in 1921 creat- 
ing a Motion Picture Commission” 
and Virginia one in 1922 creating the 
Virginia State .Board of Censors.” 
Each consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the governor and confirmed 
by the Senate, the New York term being 
for five years, and the Virginia term for 
four years. The New York commis- 
sioners receive a salary of $7500 per 
year. The New York law provides 
for both licenses and permits. Permits 
are issued without examination for 
films in use, prior to the passage of the 
law and for scientific and educational 
films and news reels. A fee of $2 per 
reel is charged for a permit and $8 and 
$2 for original and duplicate licensed 
films. The Virginia law contains simi- 
lar provisions, the fees being $2 and $T 
respectively. The Virginia law pro- 
vides that when two members are 
viewing a film and disagree, they may 
call in the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to cast the deciding vote. 


STATE CENSORSHIP BY OTHER Mans 


The Massachusetts legislature in 
1921 passed a state censorship law 
which was submitted to a popular 
referendum and defeated by a vote of 
two to one—558,178 against to 208,252 ° 
for, a majority against the law of 
844,921. State censorship has been 
accomplished, however, in another way. 
There is a law in force relative to the 
observance of the Lord’s Day.* This 
law forbids public entertainments on 
Sunday unless a license is obtained 
from the mayor of the city or the select- 
men of the town, and these are prohib- 
ited from issuing such a license unless 
the program has been approved by the 
Commissioner of Public Safety of the 

2 New. York Laws, 1921, Chapter 715. 

2 Virginia Laws, 1922, Chapter 257. 

~ Massachusetts General Laws, Chapter 186. 
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Commonwealth. If, therefore, a film 
1s to be shown anywhere in the state on 
Sunday, if must be submitted to and 
approved by the commissioner as being 
“in keeping with the character of the 
day and not inconsistent with its due 
observance.” The commissioner has 
adopted general rules and standards 
similar to those adopted by regular 
state censorship boards, and films are 
submitted to him for approval in the 
same way. A fee of $1 is paid for each 
inspection. ‘The Department of Public 
Safety publishes from time to time lists 
of the approved and rejected films and 
of the eliminations required. 

Connecticut has a state law, enacted 
in 1925, which requires the registration 
of all motion picture films, except 
scientific, educational and news films, 
with the state tax commissioner and 
the payment of a tax of $10 for the 
.first ree] of 1000 feet, and fifty cents 
for each additional 1000 feet. Upon 
registration and payment of the tax, 
the tax commissioner attaches a seal to 
the film. The law further provides 
that 


in the event that any film shall have been 
registered which the commissioner may find 
to be immoral, or of a character to offend 
the racial or religious sensibilities of any 
element of society, he may revoke such 
registration by notice in writing to any 
exhibitor, and in case of such revocation 
the amount of tax paid thereon shall be 
forfeited to the state. 


The tax commissioner, or any person 
designated by him, may enter any place 
of business for the purpose of seeing 
that the provisions of the act are being 
complied with. The act prescribes a 
penalty of fine not to exceed $100, or 
imprisonment not to exceed sixty days, 
or both, for violation. An operator 
who runs a film, the registration of 
which has been revoked, loses his li- 
cense aS a moving picture machine 


z Connecticut Laws, 1925, Chapter 177. 
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operator. The law has already been 
sustained im the Federal court.” 

The Copnecticut law was passed ° 
primarily as a revenue measure, but, 
in a letter under date of September 17, 
the tax commissioner advises that it 
has not been a success from that point 
of view. Instead of producing a 
quarter of a million dollars a year in 
revenue, as its advocates claimed, it is 
producing less than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It has had the effect of 
reducing the number of films shown 
in the state. Once a film has been 
registered and the tax paid, the ex- 
hibitors try to use that film as long as 
possible and thus avoid the necessity 
of bringing in new films and paying 
the taxes on them. ‘The people of the 
state are denied the opportunity, 
therefore, of seeing many films shown 
elsewhere. So far, no demand has 
been made on the tax commissioner to 
withdraw any film that has been 
registered. 

Florida has a unique law in the mat- 
ter of state censorship. A law, passed 
in 1921,” authorizes the governor to 
appoint three citizens of Florida to be 
members of the National Board of 
Review, and makes it unlawful to 
exhibit in the state of Florida any film 
that has not been approved by the 
National Board of Review, or by 
the Motion Picture Commission of the 
state of New York. The law exempts 
films used in schools, churches, fraternal 
organizations, and chambers of com- 
merce, and scientific and educational 
films. 

State censorship bills have been in- 
troduced in many other states, includ- 
ing Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin, but such bills 
have been defeated. The legislature 
of Nebrasxa in 1921 passed a censor- 

2 7 Fed. reports (2nd), Advanced sheets, No. 2, 
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27 Florida Laws, 1921, C. 8528 (p. 817). 
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ship bill but it was vetoed by Governor 
McKelvie. So far, no state which has 
eestablished state censorship has later 
abandoned it, although in one or two 
cases the powers have been decreased. 
Governor Al. H. Smith, of New York, 
in his message to the legislature in 
1928, recommended that the New York 
commission be abolished, but the 
legislature did not act in accordance 
with his advice. 
MUNICIPAL CENSORSHIP LEGISLATION 

Cities under their general police 
power and welfare clauses have the 
power to prevent the exhibition of in- 
decent and improper motion pictures. 
Those in the sixteen home rule states 
unquestionably have the power to 
establish local boards of censorship. 
Even in those states where cities are 
incorporated under general charter, 
the grants of power are sufficiently 
broad to authorize cities to pass general 
censorship ordinances. In some states, 
however, aS in Louisiana,?* specific 
power to establish censorship has 
been delegated. Even where full or 
partial state censorship has been 
established, cities have the power to 
provide for additional local censorship, 
and some cities have doneso. Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, has established a 
Voluntary Local Board of Censors 
which reviews all films shown in the 
city. A Haverhill ordinance passed in 
1921 provides that all films shall be 
subject to the censorship of the mayor, 
commissioner of public safety, and the 
city marshall, who shall have the power 
to prevent the showing of any film. 
Cambridge also has additional provi- 
sions for censorship. In Boston, an 
ordinance requires all films not passed 
by the National Board of Review to be 
approved by the mayor, police com- 
missioner, and chief justice of the 
Municipal Court. 

3 Louisiana Laws, 1914, (Special Session) No. 
180. 
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One might naturally expect that a 
large number of cities would havé 
established official local censorship 
boards. Practically every city in the 
country licenses moving picture thea- 
tres. The majotity of cities have ordi- 
nances which prohibit indecent shows, 
exhibitions, or pictures, or entertain- 
ments that tend to corrupt the public 
morals, or incite to crime, or that 
are detrimental to the public welfare. 
Even a large number of cities regu- 
late the length and style of bathing 
suits. But comparatively few cities 
have enacted thoroughgoing censorship 
legislation. ~ Letters were recently sent 
to the 248 cities in the United States 
with a population of 30,000 or over, 
asking for information concerning their 
methods of handling the moving pic- 
ture problem. Of 150 replying, less 
than twenty-five reported the passage 
of censorship ordinances or the official - 
inspection of films before exhibition. 
Probably less than 100 of the 2500 in- 
corporated cities of 2500 population 
or over in the United States have pro- 
vided official censorship boards or 
officials. 

In general, one of two practices is 
followed by cities in the censorship of 
motion picture films. In the great 
majority of cities inspection is left‘ to 
the police department; in a number of 
cities ordinances have been passed 
establishing censorship boards or mov- 
ing picture censors. In a number of 
cities voluntary censorship plans have 
been very successfully carried out, 
but as they are unofficial those plans 
will not be discussed in this article. 

In the majority of cities entrusting 
censorship to the police, the chief or 
officers designated by him have the 
authority to enter a theatre at any time 
to see that the ordinances are being 
complied with and that the films being 
shown are of proper character. As a 
rule, the films are not previewed, but 
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the police act in specific cases on their 
own initiative or upon complaint. 
The common standards of police 
officers do not, as a rule, insure very 
rigid censorship. In a number of 
cities, however, effeètive censorship 
regulations have been enacted. Prob- 
ably the most effective plan of this kind 
has been worked out in Chicago. 

The Chicago ordinance ** makes it 
unlawful for any person to exhibit a 
moving picture film in public without 
first having secured a permit from the 
superintendent of police. Before the 
permit can be issued the film must be 
shown to the superintendent or to the 
inspectors appointed by him. The 
ordinance forbids the showing of im- 
moral, obscene or indecent films, or 
films that portray depravity, criminal- 
ity or lack of virtue, or that represent 
hanging, lynching, etc. If the super- 
-intendent refuses the permit, the ap- 
plicant may appeal to the mayor and 
the mayor’s decision is final. Special 
permits may be issued for exhibition to 
adults only. A fee of $3 for each 
orignal reel and $1 for each duplicate 
must be paid before the permit is issued. 
Permits must be posted at the entrance 
to the theatre. The ordinance carries 
a penalty of $50 to $100 fine. During 
1925, over 18,000 permits were issued 
and over 7,500,000 feet of film in- 
spected. Fifteen films were rejected 
and 6084 eliminations ordered. Re- 
ceipts from the permits amounted to 
$65,000. The validity of the Chicago 
ordinance has been sustained in both 
the state and Federal courts. In the 
case of Mutual Film Corp. vs. Coty of 
Chicago,®° the Federal courts held that 
it violated neither the first or four- 
teenth amendments to the Federal 
constitution, nor article 2 of the 
Illinois constitution, and the state 


49 Chicago Code, 1922, Sections 2785 to 2794. 
30 224 Fed. 101; 189 C. C. A. 657 
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supreme court upheld ® the, provision 
giving the chief of police the power to 
determine whether or not a picture is® 
immoral. 

Washington, D. C., Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Trenton, St. 
Joseph, Manchester, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, B:nghampton, and many other 
cities charge the police with the duty 
of inspecting films. In many cities 
the work of inspection is entrusted to 
the policewoman. In Saint Joseph, 
Missouri, the ordinance provides for a 
Board of Appeals consisting of three 
members appointed by the mayor. 
Los Angeles enacted an ordinance in 
1917 providing for the censorship of 
moving pictures and creating the office 
of Commissioner of Films,” but that 
section of the ordinance has never been 
carried out, and the enforcement of the 
ordinance is left entirely in the hands 
of the police. The Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, ordinance provides for the ap- 
pointment by the city manager of a 
Committee on Censorship to inspect 
motion picture theatres and report 
violations of the censorship ordinance.® 
A Quincy, Illinois, ordinance passed in 
1918 created a board of five inspectors 
known as Motion Picture Theatre 
Inspectors, whose duty it is to inspect 
such theatres, and when necessary to 
require the preshowing of films.¥ 

The city of Birmingham, Alabama, 
passed an ordinance in 1921 regulating 
amusements, including motion pictures, 
and creating the office of City Amuse- 
ment Inspector. It is the duty of this 
inspector to see that the provisions of 
the ordinance are enforced. This ordi- 
nance follows in general the Boston 
plan. Before any film not approved by 
the Naticnal Board of Review can be 

x Blook, Wolf, et al. va. City of Chicago, 239 
Ml. 251. 

z Tos Angeles Ordinance No. 37, 778 (1917). 


3 Stockton Ordinance No. 868 (1923). 
% Quincy Ordinance No. 56. 
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exhibited, either the film must be shown 
to the inspector or sufficient informa- 
*tion given to enable the inspector to 
judge its character. All films must be 
reported to the inspector before exhibi- 
tion, and all eliminations ordered by 
the National Board of Review or by 
the inspector must be made before the 
film can be shown in the city. Posters 
and advertising are also subject to the 
supervision of the City Amusement 
Inspector.® 


MUNICIPAL Censorsute BOARDS 


One of the first cities to establish 
official local censorship was Kansas 
City, Missouri. An ordinance was 
passed in 1918 which created the 
office of Censor of Films and Pictures. 
The censor was appointed by the 
mayor and received $100 per month. 
Under this ordinance no film can be 
exhibited until it has been approved by 
the censor or by a board of censors 
recognized by him. Upon request or 
application the censor must examine 
any film submitted and, if suitable for 
exhibition, issue a certificate of ap- 
proval. The ordinance provided for 
a Board of Appeals consisting of three 
members appointed by the mayor to 
serve without pay. In addition to a 
fine of not to exceed $600, the license 
of any exhibitor can be revoked for 
violation. With slight modification, 
this ordinance is still in force. The 
censor is now under civil service and 
operates in connection with the Recrea- 
tion Department of the Board of Public 
Welfare. 

Seattle passed an ordinance in 1915*? 
creating an advisory committee of nine 
members appointed by the mayor to 
enforce its censorship ordinance. This 
ordinance made it unlawful to exhibit 
any film not passed by the National 

3 Birmingham Ordinance No. 749—C. 


* Kansas City Ordinance 15888. 
+7 Seattle Ordinance No. $4790. 
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Board of Review or by this advisory 
committee, or to show any film without 
making the eliminations*ordered. The 
advisory committee was also authorized 
to demand a preshowing of any film, 
even though passed by the National 
Board, if it had reason to believe the 
film objectionable for exhibition in the 
city of Seattle. 

The same year, the city of Houston, 
Texas, passed an ordinance creating a 
Board of Censors consisting of eleven 
“discreet persons,” appointed by the 
mayor and approved by the council, 
to censor not only moving pictures, but 
vaudeville and other entertainments. 
The members of the board serve with- 
out pay, except the secretary. Any 
three members constitute a quorum, 
except that im cases of appeal from 
decisions of the secretary, the secretary 
does not sit as a member. The secre- 
tary acts as the city censor, and does’ 
all of the viewing, the board acting as a 
board of appeal. It is made the duty 
of the secretary to visit all places of 
amusement, so far as possible, daily 
and see that the censorship ordinance 
isenforced. All violations are reported 
to the Board of Censors. A permit 
is required for each film before exhibi- 
tion. Apparently the plan has worked 
successfully. 

A Spokane ordinance passed in 1916 
creates the office of city censor which is 
held by the commissioner of public 
affairs. Thecensor hasall the ordinary 
powers of a moving picture censor and 
has supervision over all theatres and 
places of amusement. Preshowing is 
not required unless demanded by the 
censor, but in advance of the exhibition 
of any film, notice must be filed with 
the censor giving the name of the 
film, the manufacturer, time and place 
of showing, and descriptive matter 
showing the general character of the 
picture. An appeal from the decision 
of the censor is given to the city council. 
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Green Bay, Wisconsin, created a 
"Board of Censors in 1917 consisting of 
five memberg appointed by the city 
commission, and in 1921, Memphis, 
Tennessee, established one consisting of 
three members elected by the City 
Board of Commissioners. Oak Park, 
Dinois, has an ordinance creating a 
Moving Picture Censor Board and 
requiring permits for each film. Pasa- 
dena, California, created a Board of 
Censorship in 1914, but in 1922 passed 
a new ordinance creating a Board of 
Review, consisting of three members 
appointed by the city manager and 
paid annual salaries. The board pre- 
views all films in the city before exhibi- 
tion. In 1922, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
created the positions of Censors of 
Commercial Amusements and a Board 
.of Appeals, both appointed by the 
mayor and confirmed by the council. 
* The censors are paid officials, but the 
Board serves without pay. Preview- 
ing is required when demanded by the 
censors. The censors are also given 
the powers of a police officer. 

One of the most recent and most 
comprehensive censorship ordinances 
was passed in 1928 by the city of Port- 
land, Oregon.*® It provides for a Board 
of Motion Picture censors, and film 
inspectors, previous notice and pre- 
viewing of films, sets forth the stand- 
ards of censorship, procedure, and 
rather stringent penalties. The Board 
of Censors is a board of appeal and is 
appointedinanovelway. The theatre 
interests nominate three persons from 
which the city council appoints one, 
the council selects another member at 
large, and these two select the third. 
These members are selected annually. 
The board is given very broad powers 
and is apparently working out satis- 
factorily. 

Milwaukee has a semi-official censor- 
ship board of citizen members ap- 

® Portland Ordinance No. 42790. 
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pointed by the mayor. No,ordinance 
has been ‘passed to give it official 
status, but the city pays the salary’ 
of the secretary of the board, who is the 
censoring official. The board acts as 
a board of appeal. 


CENSORSHIP ABROAD 


Official censorship is more common 
abroad than in this country, possibly 
because government regulation in gen- 
eral is more common. England has 
had censorship of the theatre for two 
hundred years, but no governmental 
censorship of motion pictures has been 
established. In 1913, the Board of 
Film Censors was established by the 
motion picture interests. This con- 
sists of five members, and corresponds 
in a general way to our National 
Board of Review, although its associa- 
tion with the government is much 
closer. The present president of the 
board is a member of Parliament, and 
its work is carried on in close co-opera- 
tion with the Home Office. A very 
detailed set of standards has been 
formulated by the British board. 
Many English cities, like Manchester 
and Liverpool, also have strict regula- 
tions relative to the attendance of 
children and minors. Nearly all of 
the Canadian provinces have the 
authority to establish either censors 
or boards of censorship. Germany, 
as might be expected, had strict censor- 
ship before the war, and has re-estab- 
lished it since then. The Berlin police 
regulaticns are particularly strict. 
Government censors in Norway inspect 
all films before they are exhibited to 
the public. Turkey has a very strict 
religious censorship of films, but does 
not censor for other purposes. In 
Switzerland all films must be examined 
and approved by a government censor 
in each city or canton before they can 
be shown. Sometimes a fee for in- 
spection is charged and sometimes not. 
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In the Irish Free State films are cen- 
sored by an official censor appointed by 
*the Minister of Home Affairs. Ireland 
also has an appeal board consisting of 
nine commissioners. 

And official censorship is not limited 
to European countries. Australia has 
a system of government censorship and 
all films must be approved before 
shown. New Zealand has had official 
censorship for years under the direction 
of the Minister of Internal Affairs. The 
minister recently issued instructions 
making the moral censorship more 
severe. Japan has a national censor- 
ship system. A censorship board is 
attached to the police department in 
every prefecture, and operates under 
the general direction of the Imperial 
Department of the Interior. Rio de 
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Janeiro, Bengal and Calcutta, India, 
Java, Syria, Chile, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, all have governmént eensorship 
of moving picture films. In the latter 
two, the censorship board is composed 
of a federal represéntative, a represent- 
ative of the city, and a head of a family. 
Esthonia requires all imported films 
to be accompanied by a censorship 
certificate of the country of origm. In 
Guatemala films must be approved by 
delegates appointed by the Minister of 
Gavernment and Justice. 

In addition to censorship, the prac- 
tice ig growing in many foreign coun- 
tries, particularly those in which films 
are being produced, of limiting the 
number of foreign films approved in 
order to encourage the exhibition of 
domestic films. 


The Work of The National Board of Review 


By WILTON A. BARRETT 
Executive Secretary, National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 


HE National Board of Review of 

Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is a trained, volunteer, 
disinterested citizen organization, com- 
posed of upward of three hundred 
people reviewing films in New York 
City before they are released for gen- 
eral exhibition to the public, with 
associate, advisory members and affili- 
ated citizen groups in many localities 
throughout the country. The National 
Board is opposed to legal censorship 
and in favor of the constructive method 
of selecting the better pictures, pub- 
lishing classified lists of, and infor- 
“mation about them, and building up 
audiences and support for them 
through the work of community 
groups, in order that the producers may 
be encouraged to make the finest pic- 
tures and exhibitors to show them, 
and the people in general helped to a 
response to the best that the screen 
has to offer. This places the emphasis 
on making the public conscious of its 
taste in, and giving it a voice in the 
selection of its entertainment. 


BACKGROUND AND TENDENCIES 
LEADING TO CREATION 


In order to understand the reason 
for the National Board’s creation 
almost two decades ago, something of 
the historical background and forces 
at work pertaining to the new medium 
of the motion picture and the public’s 
reaction to it at that time should be 
briefly recounted. It must first be 
‘kept in mind that the Board in its 
origin was a tentative answer to a 
question which was agitating in an 
increasing measure individuals and 


groups all over the country, who, 
deeming the films to be an unruly 
horse dangerous to society at large, 
were seeking some kind of harness for 
it. This was proved at the outset, 
as soon as the Board was organized, 
for groups and individuals all over the 
country who had become concerned 
with the problem, as well as a number 
of public officials charged with the 
regulation of public amusement in 
their several towns and cities who 
were in a quandary as to how to regu- 
late the films, began to seek the advice 
and help of the Board, and in many 
instances either affiliated with it or, 
as in the case of some cities, became 
correspondents and co-operatives, a 
state of affairs existing to-day. 

Thus, the Board was a kind of 
crystalization of a thought and a 
movement, both of which had be- 
come coexistent and countrywide. To 
explain the situation further, the fol- 
lowing facts of paramount impor- 
tance must be considered in reaching 
a just conclusion regarding both the 
moral character of the films and some 
of the extreme criticisms that have 
been voiced. The Puritans, on the 
one hand, had found as an object for 
their fears and intolerances a new kind 
of devil-machine such as the printing 
press had at one time appeared to them 
to be. The professional reformers, on 
the other, had discovered a fresh evil 
to inveigh against with great possibili- 
ties of publicity for themselves and 
additional justification for their jobs 
and the rendering up to them of 
salaries for the blessed work of puri- 
fying and saving the world. From a 
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third groyp, that composed of perfectly 
sincere people intent on possessing a 
° wholesome thrilling entertainment for 
their children and themselves such as a 
wise, legitimate development of the 
screen would give, were agitated by the 
tendency of the films, as they were 
then in some cases being produced 
by irresponsible, calloused and 
money-seeking interests, to pander to 
the tastes of the low-minded, the mor- 
bid, and the seekers of the lurid and 
sensational. 

Arrayed against these three classes, 
organized for warfare in the case of 
the paid reform element, on whose 
protest politicians were already casting 
appraising eyes, was that vast army 
of the common people, among whom 
were the toilers, the submerged, the 
life-wearied, defeated and starved, who 
had found, in the little nickelodeons 
where the magic screen with its mov- 
ing shadows was hung, food for their 
spiritual hunger and a blessed means 
of recreation, and above all a channel 
through which to approach and reach 
for an hour a land of romantic fancy 
and thus satisfy their dreams. The 
poor man had found, in other words, 
his theatre, he could have it for a 
nickle or a dime; and it is to be feared 
that the privileged in life were beginning 
to see a menace to their safety and their 
monopoly of more expensive entertain- 
ment and to resent this encroachment 
on their domain of contro] and enjoy- 
ment of the arts. For the motion 
picture in its humble temple bore 
unmistakable signs of being art, what 
kind no one yet knew, but at least it 
was a powerful magnet and a novel, 
entrancing and far-reaching form of 
expression, a purveyor of ideas and 
symbols and secrets. It could tell a 
story and that story might well get to 
the point, indeed had arrived at it, 
where it could narrate facts to the 
great majority and offer suggestions 
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which the jealous minority did not 
intend, as it never has intended, the 
humble servants of hurhanity and an 
exploiting civilization to know. 

The first need, then, on the part of 
liberal, socially minded people, as well 
a3 of narrow purists and members of 
the aristocracy of ignorance, prejudice 
and suppression, seemed to be some 
sort of regulation. The screen, in 
short, had become feared by those who 
had cause to fear for themselves and 
others, was regarded askance with 
bewilderment and misgivings by the 
intelligent forces desiring to think 
wisely and constructively about the 
social welfare, and was generally mis- 
understood by all except the masses, 
whom the motion picture had wooed 
and won with a conjuring mysterious 
and wonderful. Light was wanted 
and the lens brought to bear was bound 
to be that of the censor, focused by the’ 
old theory of protecting society’s mor- 
als. It was the first answer that came 
to hand-—the short cut to an end and 
purpose little understood, which society 
has always taken when confronted 
with a new, confounding and seemingly 
dangerous problem. 

It was only natural, when the cen- 
sorship idea was springing up every- 
where, that it should find expression 
in a great center like New York City, 
already the control and distribution 
pivot of motion pictures, even among 
those persons most American in prin- 
ciple and jealous of our liberty, 
sincerely interested in achieving the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
and best experienced in public and 
private work of a social service nature, 
and especially by the group of influen- 
tial, public-spirited people first called 
to attack the problem and indeed 
asked to do so and soon co-operated 
with by leading forces in the production 
and exhibition field of motion pictures. 
For also among leaders in the motion 
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picture industry itself was to be found 
‘the honest conviction, based on 
plenty of self*evident fact, that unless 
some means were found to prevent 
the unscrupulous ones from exploiting 
unwisely and dangerously for 
immediate selfish gains the great new 
medium of expression, the present and 
future of the whole industry and art 
would be seriously jeopardized. From 
the first, however, as far as the Na- 
tional Board was concerned, censor- 
ship never appeared as more than a 
temporary devise, a check-rein which 
would soon serve to teach the horse 
to keep its own head up. From the 
first the National Board started to 
devise a constructive scheme compat- 
ible with democratic principles, and 
from the first it made every effort to 
take cognizance of the fine, true pic- 
tures and to publish information 
- about them to all who came to it or 
whom it could reach. It also saw that 
the motion picture in its highest 
achievements would be a form of 
adult expression, and that.the problems 
of suitable pictures for children was a 
separate one, dependent in part on 
parental responsibility and in part on 
supplying separate programs of chil- 
dren’s pictures for juvenile use under 
proper auspices. The lists of special 
pictures which the Board almost from 
the first began to issue, and the prac- 
tice in its review work of distinguishing 
between pictures suitable for the ma- 
ture general public and for juvenile 
audiences, is proof of the Board’s 
progressive and helpful intent even 
at its Inception. 

CREATION OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 

Under the name, then, of the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship, the 
National Board was organized in 
March, 1909, by the People’s Insti- 
tute of New York City, of which the 
late Charles Sprague Smith was founder 
and director. 


The local situation, out of which the 
National Board immediately origi- 


nated, wag one in which the then’ 


mayor of New York City, Mayor 
McClellan, had closed the motion 
picture theatres of that city because of 
the alleged conditions in the theatres 
themselves and the alleged character 
of some of the films exhibited therein. 
Both the patrons and, as has been sug- 
gested, the exhibitors and leading 
producers were in a quandary. As a 
citizen bureau of social research and 
activity, the People’s Institute felt 
itself justified in trying a solution, be- 
lieving as it did that the motion 
picture was the great, new medium of 
expression of untold potentialities as a 
recreative, educational and artistic 
force, which an increasing number of 
foresighted people all over the country 
were declaring it to be, and that it 
must be protected as such from any 
ill-advised effort to hamper its growth 
or smother it before it could confer its 
benefits on the American people. 

The National Board was not created 
by the motion picture industry, is not 
and never has been controlled by the 
motion picture industry, and is dis- 
tinct in its operation and the conduct 
of its financial affairs from any organ- 
ization which at any time has been 
created by, or has acted for, the indus- 
try. On the other hand, the Board 
has always been willing to co-operate 
with any agency in or outside of the 
motion picture industry, holding out 
possibilities or appearing to be valuable 
agencies for the proper furtherance of 
its own work and aims;—namely, 
those entailed in bringing help, en- 
couragement, and, wherever possible, 
guidance to the motion picture in 
developing its possibilities and achiev- 
ing its future as a great medium of 
expression. 

The group of people organized by 
the People’s Institute was gathered 
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together from among the foremost 
local leaders in social efdeavor of 
‘various kinds, representing the va- 
rious prominent social service organi- 
zations in the field with headquarters 
in New York City. Among this group 
were people who were interested in 
the arts and in creative endeavor. 
Many of this original group are still 
interested or active in the affairs of the 
Board in the various aspects of its 
work—with its review group, its Bet- 
ter Films National Council, its Com- 
mittee on Exceptional Photoplays, its 
General Committee and its Executive 
Committee. 


Frest PURPOSES AND DISCOVERIES 


The National Board’s first purpose 
was the pre-publicity imspection of 
films, which the producers agreed to 
submit to its members. A mutual 
agreement was reached that when the 
Board, as a result of this inspection, 
asked for changes in part or total con- 
demnation' of films, the producers 
would abide by its decisions, with the 
right to appeal to the Board’s General 
Committee in cases where they believed 
the decisions were unjustified, the 
opinion of this General Committee 
to be final and binding on the com- 
panies. 

By the time the late Mayor Gaynor 
of New York City, who had been 
elected following Mayor McClellan, 
issued his classic brief upholding a free 
screen in behalf of the free institutions 
of the American people, which ac- 
companied his veto of an ordinance to 
set up a censorship of the screen in 
New York City, the National Board 
had discovered facts for itself further 
destructive of the theory of censor- 
ship. It had discovered that among 
the most intelligent people and be- 
tween people of equal moral feeling 
and rectitude, there was a profound 
difference of opinion as to the moral 


tone of pictures, as to what should and 
should not be deleted, as to what 
should and should not Be condemned 
in entirety and hidden from the public 
view. This confusion was reflected 
in the minds of affiliated groups and 
municipal officials having control 
of public amusement in the several 
localities which by now were co-oper- 
ating with the National Board in 
accepting and enforcing its judgments 
on pictures intended to be shown in 
these communities and municipalities. 
With Mayor Gaynor. the Board’s 
leading members were contending that 
censorship, temporary or permanent, 
would not work; that it was a fallacy 
in its operation, being unable to cure 
those ills, real or imaginary, that it was 
supposed to cope with and overcome; 
that it was un-American in principle. 
and that the very name of “censor- 
ship” was opprobrious to the mind ' 
and best interests of the masses of 
American citizens and not definitive of 
the work the Board was really con- 
cerned with and should, if its work 
was to be on a constructive plane, 
perform in the future:—that work 
being the improvement of motion 
pictures, morally, educationally and 
artistically, through the gradual awak- 
ening of the consciences of motion 
picture patrons, producers and users 
to the finer elements to be found in the 
the screen, as well as a stimulating of 
responsiveness to be expected, follow- 
ing on the discovery and estimate of 
those elements. 

Therefore, the original control body. 
the founders of the National: Board, 
changed its name to the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
as being one more accurately descrip- 
tive of its work and its purpose—a 
name which accurately describes that 
work and purpose as both have ex- 
panded and progressed. 

This leads to a consideration of its 
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Better Films National Council, the 
* department group affiliated in the field 
with various citizen and public welfare 
bodies carrying on the work of the 
Better Films movements, as form- 
ulated and understgod by the policies 
and practices of the National Board 
of Review. 


“SHLECTION Not CENSORSHIP” 


Around the philosophy of “Selection 
Not Censorship”? has been built the 
work of the Better Films National 
Council, formerly the National Com- 
mittee for Better Films. Its function 
is to both liberate and formulate 
thought regarding motion pictures, 
their uses and possibilities, and the 
best way in which to achieve a free 
screen of a most desirable kind. It 
_ seeks to accomplish this by furnishing 

a leadership which places at the dis- 
posal of all individuals and groups 
working in a constructive way advance 
information regarding the better films 
and exceptional films, which infor- 
mation is conveyed through corre- 
spondence, by the issuance of a weekly 
bulletin and special lists, and through 
the monthly service of The Nattonal 
Board of Review Magazine. This is 
done, as has been said, in order that, 
in their several communities, these 
groups, organizations and individuals 
may help build up patronage for such 
pictures both at the box-office and 
through special program and com- 
munity use, thus emphasizing their 
existence and availibility, with the 
aim of creating a popular demand for 
the best in screen entertainment, and 
by so doing encourage, through their 
widespread exhibition, the production 
of such films. Taken together with 
the encouragement of children’s mat- 
inées where programs, properly super- 
vised, of pictures suitable for juvenile 
audiences and selected from lists care- 
fully compiled from selections made 
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by the review groups of the National 
Board, are presented, this fs proving a . 
sound constructive work, affording 
flexibility of audience use of pictures 
and, where children are concerned, 
placing the emphasis on parental re- 
sponsibility—an activity altogether 
which is achieving results in a way com- 
patible with American democratic 
institutions and with every consider- 
ation of the voice of the people regard- 
ing their legitimate entertamment. 

The Better Films National Council, 
representing a growth in successive 
stages respectively from the Board’s 
early Committee on Children’s Pic- 
tures and Programs, the Committee on 
Children’s Pictures and Programs or- 
ganized in June, 1916, and the Nation- 
al Committee for Better Films, founded 
Jater in the same year, is constructed, 
then, to gather and demonstrate facts 
and information regarding selected 
types of motion pictures; to select, 
classify and list films from all sources, 
while having nothing to do with their 
commercial exploitation; to stimulate 
the production and use of selected 
pictures and the formation of such 
local committees and associations as 
should operate in harmony with its 
policies and those of the National 
Board for the purpose of endorsing and 
creating support of such films and 
selected pictures in their own locality. 

It is this work that the Better Films 
National Council of the National 
Board is carrying out, with the ad- 
ditional medium of the Motion Picture 
Study Club plan, a formulation of con- 
crete activity designed to be exercised 
concordantly and in unison by any 
group in the country in sympathy 
with the National Board’s ideals and 
methods. 

The Better Films National Council 
has a central administrative committee 
in New York City functioning under the 
Executive Committee of the National 
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- Board mémbers. This committee 

numbers about twenty people—edu- 
cators, ministers and officials of va- 
rious social, civic, patriotic and other 
welfare organizations, most of them 
national. The Council as a whole, 
besides the executive board, 1s com- 
posed of forty-five councillors, residing 
in various states; affiliated Better 
Films committees in many cities, and 
co-operating and associate members 
in approximately one hundred and 
seventy cities, in practically every 
state, with correspondents in Canada, 
New Zealand, Hawaii, Japan, France 
and England. 

Associate and co-operating dues- 
paying membership is open to all. In 
these groups are the people who are 
making actual constant use of the 
publications and bulletin service of the 
National Board which are furnished 
to such members. 

Selection of the better films are 
made by the review groups of the 
National Board according to special 
standards of selection, evolved through 
study and experience of the preferences 
of American audiences on the sub- 
ject of different types of films, which 
they consider entertaining and whole- 
some. 


EXCEPTIONAL PHOTOPLAYS 
COMMITTEE 


As pictures have reached toward an 
artistic expression, the need of selection 
here and the circulation of critical 
appraisal have also arisen. In 1920 
the National Board organized its Com- 
mittee on Exceptional Photoplays, 
composed of critics, students and 
teachers of the photodrama, which 
published a critique of the finest films 
in a periodic bulletin, Ezceptional 
Photoplays. Since the inauguration in 
March, 1926, of The National Board 
of Review Magazine, the Committee has 
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listed and detailed its findings in a 
department of that publication. ° 
Through such publication medium and 
also that of occasional private show- 
ings of outstanding pictures to invited 
audiences, as well 3s through the effort 
to get community groups in schools, 
clubhouses or local theatres in co- 
operation with their exhibitors to show 
such films, it seeks to encourage the 
art of the motion picture. ‘This com- 
mittee includes people drawn from the 
volunteer membership of the National 
Board. It is the pioneer group in 
this activity and has formulated much 
of the thought and plan behind the 
growing Little Photoplay Theatre idea. 


OTHER ComMITTHES 


Other committees in the National 
Board’s organization are: , 
(1) The General Committee—a 
body evolved out of the original 
group organized in 1909 by Charles 
Sprague Smith, the first director of 
the People’s Institute. It is the appeal 
committee of the National Board to 
which policies are referred and to which 
decisions of the Review Committee re- 
garding pictures may be carried either 


by the producers or by the Review 


Committee itself. It also meets in any 
advisory capacity with the Committee 
on Exceptional Photoplays. The Gen- 
eral Committee numbers twenty-five 
members. 

(2) The Executive Committee— 
composed of members of the General 
Committee, the directing body of the 
National Board, is charged with the 
formulating of policies, the election of 
members, the expenditure of funds, 
and the supervision of all administra- 
tive affairs. It is composed of seven 
members. 

(8) The Membership Committee— 
which supervises the membership list, 
regulates the routine of membership 
matters, and recommends the names 
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of propcsed new members to the con- 
Executive Com- 
mittee..It* is composed of seven 
members. 
. (4) The Review Committee—the 
large group of two-hundred and fifty 
members carrying on the actual work 
of reviewing the films. It is divided 
into sub-groups which meet per sched- 
ule during each week, in the projection 
rooms of the various motion picture 
companies, to review their product. 
All members of the above commit- 
tees are volunteer, serving without pay 
and unconnected with the motion pic- 
ture industry. ‘They are enlisted from 
all walks of life—professional, avoca- 
tional, business and private. Most of 
the members of the General Commit- 
tee are representatives of large public 
welfare organizations. About two- 
thirds of this group are women, one- 
third men. 


Tar Review COMMITTEE 


The basic work of the National 
Board is the review of motion pictures 
which are submitted by the film com- 
panies producing and distributing pic- 
tures before they are released to the 
country at large. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that the Board is 
reviewing from ninety-eight to 100 per 
cent of all entertainment films, 1. e. 
drama, comedy, animated cartoons, 
etc., exclusive of news reels, strictly 
scenic ard educational subjects and 
industrial films, distributed to the 
public in the United States. In passing 
on this product the Board’s review 
groups earnestly endeavor to reflect 
the attitude of the national mind of the 
patrons of films as to what is the most 
desirable type of picture. Regarding 
the passage of pictures, “Passed by the 
National Board of Review,” does not 
necessarily mean the Board approves or 
recommends the picture upon which 
the legend appears. In all cases it 
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means that in the opinion of the review- 
ing committee the picture will not have 
a morally subversive effect upon large 
numbers of persons in different sections 
of the country. It further means that 
the review committee in sc passing 
a film has detected in it, judged in a 
common sense way by its probable 
net moral effect on an audience in a 
motion picture theatre, nothing that 
violates in part or in whole what 
amounts to the common law against 
the publication of the immoral, obscene 
or anything detrimental to public 
morality. 

At the present time the review work 
of the Board is almost wholly concerned 
with the work of selection and classifi- 
cation. The proscription aspect of its 
work is one mainly of an advisory, 
extra-editorial nature, based on its 
study of the psychological reactions of 
motion picture audiences to what they 
see, and a careful research into the 
facts as to what can surely be con- 
sidered unsafe and ill-advised in films 
intended for public showing. In pass- 
ing upon pictures to be exhibited 
throughout the whole country, it is 
essentially careful, it should be reas- 
serted, to keep in mind the established, 
ascertained difference of opinion be- 
tween individuals, groups, communi- 
ties and whole sections of the country, 
with regard to screen entertainment, 
which difference of opinion is funda- 
mental in the whole problem of motion 
picture entertainment and such, it 
would seem, as to render censorship 
totally unequal to deal fairly both with 
the motion picture and with the tastes, 
wishes and rightful freedom of express- 
ing their opinions of the American 
people. Regarding the selection and 
classification of the better films—the 
major portion of the review work—the 
principles followed are those derived 
from the Board’s long study of public 
choice in the matter, both popular 
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choice and that dictated by the more 
` critical minds of those familiar with 
gesthetics and the refinements of mo- 
tion picture drama, technical as well as 
otherwise. 

The section groups thus reviewing 
pictures meet per schedule or on call 
in various projection rooms of the pro- 
ducing and distributing companies in 
New York City. The members are 
trained and familiar with motion pic- 
ture audience reaction through the re- 
tailing to them of information gathered 
from all sections of the country about 
pictures and through actual attendance 
and study at motion picture theatres, 
the latter a practice which is required 
of them. They represent a cross-sec- 
tion of the American citizenry. 

Members elected to the review com- 
mittee are elected for a period of six 
months and for every six months there- 
after as long as their interest and attend- 
ance at review committee meetings are 
maintained, and their capability is up 
to the standard of the work. Attend- 
ance 1s maintained by the membership 
committee. The monthly average of 
attendance is about six per meeting. 
A probationary term of review service 
is demanded of each prospective mem- 
ber. Before his or her election is 
recommended by the membership com- 
mittee to the executive committee, the 
record of each member is examined and 
his or her capabilities for the review 
work scrutinized. Members are elected 
by the Executive Committee. 

Only the volunteer citizen members 
have a vote on the pictures reviewed 
regarding both their passibility and 
their selectibility. No paid secretary 
has a vote. The sole duty of the paid 
review secretaries, one of whom attends 
each meeting, unless, as sometimes hap- 
pens, a regular review member of the 
Board acts as secretary, is to see that 
. the general policy of the review work, 
as formulated by the executive com- 
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mittee, is exercised. The necessity 
for consistency of action in a large ° 
group of people, to the etd of general 
efficiency and fairness, is recognized. 
The work of the secretaries is under 
constant supervision by the member- 
ship committee. Each secretary is 
required to make a report on each pic- 
ture reviewed at meetings which that 
secretary has attended, incorporating 
the committee’s action. Decisions on 
pictures, as to passage, selectibility 
and classification, are arrived at by a 
majority vote of the members. Re- 
ports on the action of each committee 
in regard to every picture are sent to 
the company presenting the film for 
review, 

The object is to obtain a representa- 
tive group decision on each film re- 
viewed. When a committee is in 
doubt as to a fair and proper decision, 
or when any picture that may be se- 
riously questioned is shown, that par- 
ticular film is passed on to a second, 
sometimes a third or fourth group, with 
a report from each preceding committee 
to the next, until a just, fully-defined 
group opinion is obtained. A paid 
secretary, when acting in the belief 
that a committee is rendering a deci- 
sion contrary to the principles of the 
review work or beyond the proper scope 
of the Board’s action, may eppeal a 
picture to another review group, or to 
the General Committee which acts as 
the final committee of appeal. Any 
member in the minority in a committee, 
acting to the best of his or her belief 
for the same reasons, has a similar 
privilege. Decisions’are given freely 
without suasion, after discussion in the 
committee following the reviewing of 
the films. 

The individual ballots on every pic- 
ture are on file in the office of the 
Board and constitute the data on the 
basis of which all information about 
films is sent out. Because this infor- 


mation represents a group decision of a 
` trained nature and because decisions 
are made ahd information gathered 
prior to the national distribution of the 
films, the whole bulletin service of the 
Board—which is issued both weekly 
and monthly and which is digested 
monthly in the chief publication of the 
Board, The National Board of Remew 
Magazine—is of a unique nature. Itis 
a source to which any individual or 
group or public official can come for 
authoritative information regarding 
old and current motion pictures of all 
descriptions and suitable for all uses 
such as the special community showing 
and the special program for children. 
As a testimonial of the growing whole- 
someness, artistic progress and enter- 
tainment caliber of the motion picture 
. to-day, it may be of interest to state in 
passing that as a result of this unbiased, 
logical, careful, openminded work on 
the part of its trained review commit- 
tees, during 1925 the National Board 
saw fit to ask for changes in but few of 
all the pictures submitted for review 
during the whole year. The fairness 
and wisdom of its decisions in seeking 
to express and interpret the thought of 
the American people on the subject of 
the vast entertainment medium in 
question is, with every evidence of 
certainty, being testified to by the sen- 
timent of the great majority of the 
motion picture attending public which 
patronizes these pictures and brings 
the family along. 


FINANCES 


Since it has sometimes been charged 
that the National Board, owing to the 
fact that it charges the producers for 
reviewing their product, is the instru- 
ment of the motion picture industry, 
full facts should be given regarding its 
finances. When the National Board 
was established and its work was en- 
larging, the People’s Institute, the 
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fostering organization, had no available 


funds, these being used in launching its ` 


other social projects. It was the policy 
of the People’s Institute to discover a 
way by which such organizations as 
they developed around these projects 
might be made self-sustaining. The 
one organized group of film producing 
companies at that time—for the inde- 
pendent producers were still in a nebu- 
lous stage—agreed to prorate a review 
charge among the individual companies 
of the group on the basis of three dol- 
lars and fifty cents per so-called nega- 
tive reel of 1000 feet, the fund thus 
derived to be applied to the office ex- 
penses of the Board. The Board re- 
viewed the product of the independent 
companies free of charge, feeling that it 
should require of the companies as 
little money as possible, or only as much 
as would finance its actual operating 
overhead, salaries of paid secretaries, 
office rent, stationery, such literature 
as appeared necessary, etc. It desired 
to render service as free of charge as 
possible. That is still its object. 
But as the independent companies, as 
they were called, in time developed to a 
stable basis with increased production 
of films, it was properly felt that one 
group should not carry the burden of 
the others, if they were able to meet 
the slender charge required by the 
Board. 


The charge of $3.50 was then pro- 
rated to all companies submitting films 
to the Board on the basis of 1000 feet or 
less of negative film. This charge was 
maintained until 1919, by which time 
the Board had expanded and its work 
had developed to the point of necessi- 
tating larger funds. The Executive 
Committee of the Board at that time 
met with the producers and the result 
of that meeting was the increase of the 
review charge from $3.50 to $8.25 per 
1000 feet of negative reel. That is 
the review charge at the present time. 


* 
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At no period in its existence has the 
Board made a charge except against 
the so-called negative reel, It has 
never added a charge for so-called 
positive reels, as a member of state 
censor boards are permitted by law to 
levy. The $6.25 for each reel reviewed 
is the sole charge. The Board reviews 
only the negative or master print. The 
resources of the Board have thus always 
remained slender and insufficient for 
the work it could potentially do, and 
feels impelled to do. 

In addition the Board receives a 
modest amount from the sale of its in- 
formational literature, its bulletin serv- 
ice and magazine. As the demand for 
this service increases, it 1s slowly plac- 
ing the expense of this work on a self- 
sustaining basis apart from any funds 
collected on its review charge to the 
motion picture industry, which is its 
only charge to that industry. The de- 
partment of the Better Films National 
Council is partially sustained by mem- 
bership fees of two kinds—associate 
at two dollars per member per annum, 
and co-operating at $10.00 per member 
per annum. The fee of $1.00 is asked 
for each member of an affiliated, organ- 
ized group under the Better Films or 
the Motion Picture Study Club plan. 
The Board is also open to donations 
from groups and individuals not con- 
nected with the motion picture industry. 

The above constitutes the whole 
source of revenue of the National 
Board. Its expenses, such as salaries, 
printing, office rent, the slight travel 
and publicity that it engages in, are 
proportioned by, and paid at the direc- 
tion of its executive committee, of which 
the chairman of the Board is the chair- 
man, which meets monthly, formulat- 
ing the Board’s policies, adjusting the 
budget, and having absolute control of 
its activities. Its accounts are audited 
by a public accountant. All checks 
are signed by the treasurer and coun- 
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tersigned by the chairman, both mem- 

bers of its volunteer body. 

SummMary—Some Facrs AND Convic- 
TIONS ; 

As a result of seventeen years of the 
Board’s existence, a period which has 
in reality represented study in an ex- 
perimental laboratory where changes 
have been watched and noted in a 
gathering mass of authoritative facts, 
it seems well to set down certain con- 
victions which have been arrived at. 
Every citizen group which has attempt- 
ed to deal with the problem at large 
has had to stand criticism often based 
on ialse assumptions, the truth not 
being clearly understood by angry, 
critical and impatient people. The 
failure to grasp these truths often re- 
sults in imputing false motives to such . 
organizations. The irritation mani- 
fested by individuals regarding the 
work of such groups usually arises from 
incidents in particular pictures. Thus 
the following type of questions is 
asked: Why do you do this or that? 
Did you mean to pass that awful 
picture? What have become of your 
standards? What can this board or 
group be doing anyway? How can 
you pose as protecting young people 
when you allow such films in circula- 
tion? It is somewhat ironic to consider 
the fact that the state legal censor- 
ship boards have been asked the same 
questions by the very people who are 
most ardent to see legal censorship 
implanted. 

The group of individuals composing 
the National Board of Review has 
been given no arbitrary power to regu- 
late motion pictures, nor is it desira- 
ble or conceivable. The gift of such 
autocratic power results in grave 
miscarriage of justice. Individuals 
mistake their pet aversions for univers- 
ally accepted evil. The attitude is 
repugnant to the genius of democracy. 


mv 
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The National Board would accept such 
` responsibility under no consideration. 

There, is ‘little unanimity of con- 
viction regarding many ethical ques- 
tions which individuals think have 
been settled forevef. This applies to 
speech and dress, to personal habits 
and social customs. One has only to 
go from north to south, from city to 
country, or from one side of the ocean 
to the other, to find the truth of this 
statement demonstrated. 

The National Board is not a repres- 
sionist, nor dictatorial, nor propa- 
gandist group in the region of morals. 
This organization has no brief for the 
reform group. It takes the part of no 
radical coterie. It threatens neither 
the public nor the producers of motion 
pictures with the thunderbolts of Jove. 
_ It is under the influence of no church 
organization with its well defined 
moral code. It finds its rule of prac- 
tice in American common sense. 

It finds and interprets the funda- 
mental, generally accepted convic- 
tions of the adult American public. 
It expends effort continually to learn 
of these convictions and is often in 
advance of the many by finding the 
reaction of the clearest thinkers. It 
also educates the public by defining 
their instinctive, but undefined, 
judgments. 

It can only register such convic- 
tions after the people have seen 


pictures and formulated their own 


judgments on the basis of experience. 
Again and again it has learned that 
people talk glibly about things they 
have not seen nor analysed. This 
theorizing is one curse of our genera- 
tion. Experience may be a ‘‘dear 
teacher” but it is a mighty truthful 
one. 

It is not working to allow to be 
shown only pictures which are fine, 
wholesome or inspiring. Here is the 
basis of much misunderstanding. It 
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must be insisted that motion pictures 
are for the common public entertain- - 
ment, for which people of all classes 
pay voluntarily the price of admission. 
The wholesomeness of the play-going 
public of America makes this com- 
mercial entertainment profitable only 
when it is decent. 

It is its purpose rather to exclude 
the degrading, the immoral, the harm- 
ful and the indecent. These phrases 
are the common ones in most laws. 
In view of the diversity of opinions, 
in passing pictures the National Board 
can take little account of ‘‘poor taste,” 
‘“vulgarity,” ‘nanity,” “crudity,” 
“‘over-drawing,’”’ etc. These do not 
present fundamental moral questions. 
They are questions rather pertaining 
to the selectibility of films on the basis 
of their fine merits. 

Under no consideration can motion 
pictures, designed and produced for 
the entertainment of the masses, be 
judged and edited for young people 
alone. The problem of children and 
the motion picture must be met by 
the production and use of those 
which, in theme and treatment, are 
appropriate for their entertainment. 
Some dramas have a common human 
appeal for all ages alike. 

This position of the National Board 
is supported by the best thought of 
this and other countries. 

The Board recognizes, however, 
that in a unique manner the motion 
picture has become an entertainment 
for the family. In this respect it dif- 
fers vitally from the appeal of the 
spoken drama. 

It is convinced also that increas- 
ingly thought must be given by those 
who exhibit pictures, as well as by 
the public, to the interests and re- 
quirements of young people for whom 
the motion picture has a powerful 
appeal. 

It is satisfied that the day is past 
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a R do etiwanda 
t some new points of emphasis in the labor 
n. I have not attempted an exhaustive 
a symmetrical discussion of any one 
the subject. This I must leave to 
o can devote more intensive study to 
s aspects. The first essential in con- 
any problem, particularly in our com- 
jern life, is to throw things into their 
Trepective. 
pe of program outlined may not go as 
se advanced thinkers would like. But 
progress in the right direction. The 
blem in this country is not so much to 
put refinement in human organization 
as to bring about a ‘substantial align- 
bf industrialists using the improved 
: already developed. In other words, 
blem is to bring up the laggards and to 
sh & good average practice 
discussion in this book has been based on 
humption that, for the next few decades at 
there will be no radical change of the 
alist system in this country. Upon this 
ise, improvement towards an attainable 
in the relations between employers and 
ployees must be worked out by successive 
eps, in an intensive manner Upon the pro- 
pressiveness of the employing classes, primarily, 
such an orderly solution of our industrial labor 
problem depends. 
_ From one point of view, the factory is the 
melting pot of the nation. The adoption of 
the right methods of conducting industry and the 
tactful and effective supervision of employees 
will make the workers appreciate the importance 
of brains and leadership in our industrial atruc- 
ture. This will mean more for national stability 
than any artificial propaganda. There is as 
much opportunity for statesmanship in the 
industrial field as there is in the political field. 


This book might have been entitled, 
“The Reflections and Conclusions of a 
Liberal Industrialist on Problems of Rela- 
tionship between Employer and Em- 
ployed.” Mr. Lewisohn has made many 
contributions in sympathetic interest, in 
fnancial support, and in executive leader- 
ship to movements that were broadly 
designed for the improvement of the lot of 
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man. Torthis list, he has by this book 
added a distinctive individual contribution 
of an intellectual character by contributing 
his philosophy on the one subject m which 
he is interested most of all. 

There will be plenty of adverse criticisms 
of this book, as there would necessarily be 
of any book where an author has as frankly 
and courageously stated his social philoso- 
phy as has Mr. Lewisohn in The New 
Leadership in Industry. But there is small 
comfort in it for extremists of either type. 
Those (whether they be hard-boiled em- 
ployers or revolutionary communists) who 
are convinced that they see clearly the 
ultimate and ideal form of human society, 
will not be satisfied. ‘The insistence upon a 
fair hearing for capitalism will offend some 
and the chapters dealing with unionism and 
wage policies will offend those of opposite 
persuasion. Careful and unbiased students 
will find statements that they would wish 
to qualify. To give one example, one who 
would thoroughly agree that by far the 
largest part of the problems of industrial 
relations will and should be solved outside 
of legislative halls, could not go so far as to 
state that labor legislation “‘has no force 
of an affirmative nature.” 

But the person who brings to this book a 
purely negative attitude, placing emphasis 
upon individual things which he or she 
might believe differently, misses the whole 
point and unique contribution of the book. 
It set out to be a book of opinion, of philoso- 
phy. Its clear and concise style, the hard- 
headed and clear-thinking liberalness of its 
views, as well as the unique position held 
by Mr. Lewisohn, together make it a book 
that will be of first rate importance in 
influencing all groups, especially the mana- 
gers to whom it is directed, to approach 
problems of employer-employe relations 
in & fundamental manner and with a 
scientific spirtt. The chapters on the 
“Mental Hygiene of Employers,” “ Har- 
monizing Unionism and Industrial Effec- 
tiveness” and ‘The Modern Employers’ 
Wage Policies” are especially stimulating 
and provocative of thought. One would 
hope that more employers who combine 
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practical experience, and a readable style, 
. with philosdphic detachment and a social 
spirit, would contribute in this way to our 
thinking on industrial problemss 
Josers H, Wuarmw. 


Movtron, Haroun G. and Lews, CLEONA. 
The French Debt Problems, Pp. XI, 
459. Price, 82.00. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

This book should be a “best seller.” It 
is a clear, sane analysis of the distressing 
situation in France. Its cold clarity is in 
no sense due to a lack of sympathy for the 
predicament of the French, but is the best 
way to shed light on the problem and lead 
the way to a saner solution. 

France as a country was in a favorable 
economic position before the war with 
foreign investments amounting to 45 billion 
francs, less 7 billion francs of debts, or a 
credit balance of 88 billion francs. Un- 
fortunately many of these claims have been 
defaulted and some of the others have been 
repudiated. ‘The French also disposed of 
some of their holdings by sales abroad and 
in addition borrowed heavily on their own 
account. Asa result the credit balance was 
replaced by a net debit of 22.8 billion francs 
in 1919 paper values, equivalent to about 
6.8 billions m 1914 purchasing power. By 
the end of 1924 this had become the 
equivalent of 110 billion paper francs at the 
1924 exchange level. These debts accu- 
mulated in spite of heavy taxation before, 
during and since the war, the popular 
impression that French taxes are not heavy 
being a wrong one. 

Year after year the deficits in the govern- 
ment budgets have persisted, although the 
public has been told over and oyer again 
that there has been a balance. Misleading 
and confusing budgeting: methods are 
responsible for the misunderstanding which 
successive governments have not been 
anxious to correct. As a result the situa- 
tion has become most critical. The do- 
mestic debt on November 80, 1924, was 


284,250,800,000 francs (paper) and the — 


foreign debt on the samé date was $1,635,- 
800,000 francs (gold). 

The authors of the volume argue that the 
way out is not to be found through the 
economies usually suggested. Expenses 
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can be reduced but little. The 
operation” urged includes “an . 
reduction of the interest rate on tl 
internal debt to a flat rate of tw& ; 
and the levying of a special surtax 
incomes.’ 

Since this ee went to press ey 
France have moved rapidly. The 
for 1925 was huge, amounting to p! 
five billion francs on the budget, p 
additional twelve billion francs bec 
the inability of the government 
certain short term obligations fall 
The note issues of the Bank of F 
grown (by August 15, 1926) to a 
billion francs and its advances to th 
ment have nearly reached the exis 
limit of 38,500,000,000 francs. 7 
fell at one time to 1.98 cents but is: 
about 2.75 cents. What the fact 
when these words are read no one 
predict. 

Although the treatment by the 
is most able, the reviewer do 
efficiency of their proposed way out 
reason for this doubt is the pr 
difficulty of reducing the rate of inter 
the internal debt, even under a ph 
compulsory refunding of all bonds mat 
during the life of the plan. More ir 
tant, however, is the difficulty inheren 
any and every proposal. Those who sts 
to lose are unwilling to face the facts an‘ 
agree on any workable plan. Although 
some such device as the ones suggested 
might help, they argue and hesitate and 
each day conditions grow worse. There is 
at the time of this writing no reason to 
believe that the problem is solvable in any 
ordinary sense of the word. The fall of the 
franc to less than two cents had a temporary ` 
and salutary effect on public opinion, but 
within a few weeks that effect was largely 
gone. 


Ernest Minor PATTERSON. 


Harris, G. Monrtacu. Local Government in 
Many Lands. A comparative study. 
Pp. 341. Price, 15 shillings. London: 
P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 

This is a useful and dependable analysis 
of the local governments of the world with 
appropriate appraisement of their effective- 
ness. Local government, for the purposes 
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of the book, is held to include all forms of 
public administration within subdivision of 
the area of a public state, whether the 
administration is exercised by locally 
elected bodies or by state offictals—a fairly 
broad definition. Mr. Harris ıs admirably 
qualified for the task which he has assumed. 
He is an expert in government in the British 
Ministry of Health and this particular 
volume is based upon the data which he 
obtained for the Royal Commission on 
Local Government, of which Lord Onslow 
was chairman. In general, the analysis is 
accurate, although the necessity for cover- 
ing so large a field within comparatively 
so brief a space (341 pages) has made 
generalization essential and consequently at 
times open to challenge or criticism. This 
is inevitable under the circumstances, but 
it does not seriously militate against the 
general accuracy of the book or its useful- 
ness, 

Mr. Montague’s conclusions at the end 
- of each chapter and his concluding “‘sum- 
mary and review” are full cf interest to 
` the student of political science. Indeed 
they are the most valuable, as they yield 
the views of an experienced and cultivated 
student and observer of government. 

Curnton Rogers WOODRUFF. 


TOYNBEE, ÅRNOLD J. Survey of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1924. Pp. zvi-528 with 
maps. Price, $8.50. London: ‘Oxford 
Univerity Press, 1926. 


Readers of Mr. Toynbee’s preceding 
volume surveying the years 1920-28 will 
welcome this masterly study of 1924. 
They will also be pleased to know that 
through the generosity of Sir Daniel 
Stevenson, Bart., an endowment has been 
provided to meet the cost of preparing the 
annual Survey, thus putting the publication 
on a permanent footing. There is a brief 
preface by the Right Honorable H. A. L. 
Fisher. 

Mr. Toynbee has divided his material 
into three parts—one on world affairs in 
general, a second on Europe and the third 
(quite short) on ‘Tropical Africa. The 
compilation of fact material ts exceedingly 
valuable and the author adds from his own 
remarkable historical equipment a large 
amount of scholarly interpretation. 
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A survey of the content of the volume 
could be little more than a summary of the 
Table of Contents. The reviewer will 
accordingly content himself with one or two 
general chbservations. First is to call 
attention to the fact that the author 
interprets his title to include very little but 
political occurrences, and these with only a 
minimum of reference to economic back- 
ground. Such questions as reparation pay- 
ments and Inter-Allied debts receive atten- 
tion, but chiefly as a part of the political 
analysis. Second is the limitation of the 
recital. Europe receives the major part 
of the author’s attention with a brief sec- 
tion on Africa. Asia and America are in- 
cluded only as emigration of their peoples 
or as their direct participation in European 
affairs make them of significance to Europe. 
Friction between Japan and China, be- 
tween the United States and Mexico or 
between Peru and Chile are not a part of 
the study. 

These limitations are mentioned merely 
to indicate the scope of the study. It isa 
survey, and an admirably clear and com- 
plete one, of European political develop- 
ments. 

Ernest Minor PATTERSON. 


Covrrer, E. Merton. The Civil War and 
Readjustment in Kentucky. Pp. 468. 
Price, $8.60. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1926. 

This is a detailed and fully documented 
history of Kentucky when she “waited 
until after the war to secede.” It is final 
and mature beyond most of the closely 
comparable works. While local politics 
and Federal relations form the main theme, 
other conditions and causes receive con- 
stant and adequate recognition. The book 
is perhaps especially suggestive as a study 
of shifting public opinion. Questionable 
generalizetions and ambiguities are mostly 
of minor significance. 

There is, too, a distinctly readable 
quality, end a sense of continuity and in- 
terest, from the days when the ‘South, too 
impatient to be tolerant and too impetuous 
to be tactful, lost the greatest prize of the 
West—Kentucky,” through ‘‘one disap- 
pointing surprise after another,” to the 
period when the State “posed as the 
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champion of the states beset by the carpet- 
bagger, and carried her proscription of 
Union men in her own borders so far as 
&lmost to bring down reconstruction on her 
own head.” 


H. L. Kine. 


Hosson, J. A. Free-Thought in the Social 
Sctences. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. 


There is reason to think that the chief 
concern of social science to-day is for the 
scientific character of its product. Precise 
measurements, quantitative analyses, the 
statistical treatment of objective evidence, 
and the restriction of social theory to valid, 
inductive generalizations from scientifically 
ascertained phenomena, seem to be the 
order of the day. This has necessarily 
placed a great emphasis upon problems of 
method as applied to the social disciples. 

In the light of these facts the present 
~ volume is a timely contribution. It is not 
\oncerned | primarily with the technique of 
ae engineering but rather with the 

inherent difficulties of the human mind 
as it seeks to apply scientific method 
to the study of human behavior. The 
author gives an illuminating discussion of 
the peculiar difficulties encountered in 
extendmg the frontiers of social science. 
Controlled experiments with the isolation 
of the different variables in a given situa- 
tion are generally impossible. The phe- 
nomena involved are the most subtle, 
intangible and obscure with which science 
is called upon to deal. Moreover, social 
exploration is always coming in conflict 
with taboos, prejudices, and innumerable 
alien motives of which the investigator may 
be honestly unconscious. The power of 
these unscientific factors 1s increased by the 
subtle and obscure character of the phe- 


nomena, which makes it difficult for the. 


scholar to be precisely checked by himself 
or others. 

All of this has led the author to this 
analytical discussion of the alien factors 
that tend to bias scientific thought. He 
has discussed such questions as the “bias 
of metaphor.” the rôle of special interest, 
“taboos in the social sciences” and “‘per- 
sonal and economic biases.” 


He has illustrated these in the Second 
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Part of the volume in “The Making of an 
Economic Science.” Part Three is devoted - 
to “Free Thought in Politics and Ethics.” 
The author has ample confidence that free 
thought will be effective in bringing social 
sciences, and he has confidence that free 
thought cannot bt silenced by all the 
special interests that will oppose its prog- 
ress. This is because mankind ultimately 
desires it. 

Accurately observing similarities and 
differences, building general truths out of 
them, fitting those truths into harmonious 
correlations, and so creating the architec- 
ture of.a science, these processes feed the 
mind with a sense of creative power which 
grows ever stronger in the student until it 
becomes a passion that defies every attempt 
at corruption or subjection (p. 279). 

It is a thoughtful suggestive volume that 
may be profitably read by any student of 
social science. However, the reviewer 
would suggest one criticism. He believes 
the statement of the difficulties of scientific - 
method have been somewhat overdrawn. 
For example, there is reason to believe that ` 
some controlled experiments in social 
science may be effectively developed and 
some definite objective checks established 
which may on occasion present reasonably 
effective barriers to the influence of 
prejudice and passion. 

ARNOLD Bunnert HALL. 


Ds Lacuna, THmoporn. The Factors of 
Social Evolution. Pp. x, 862. Price, 
88.00. New York: E. S. Crofts & Com- 
pany, 1926. 

Professor De Laguna has turned in his 
latest book from philosophy to sociology 
in the belief that “only through the study 
of the rise of human institutions can we free 
ourselves from superstition in regard to 
man, and attain, in our dealings with one 
another, to the full dignity of reason.” 

In the study of social evolution, the au- 
thor thinks theorists have been one-sided; 
they have commonly restricted their atten- 
tion to some one ‘“‘factor.” “What is 
called for’’, he believes, “‘is not a choice, 
not even a compromise, between the rival 
theories, but a synthesis” (vi). The aim 
of his book, then, is not a first-hand study 
of social phenomena, but a “scientific 


synthesis,” an assemblage of the various 
“factors” which have been suggested by 
differept theorists—‘‘geographical and racial 
factors,” “Secofiomic materialism and social 
Darwinism,” ‘‘intertribal conflict,” ete. 
The result of this effort may be described as 
a diluted version of ‘Todd’s Theories of 
Social Progress. 

The impression left by the book may be 
aptly described in words which the author 
employs in a specific instance. “But the 
establishment of a great number of such 
hypotheses falls far short of demonstrating 
a general sociological theory. As a matter 
of fact, no such unified theory exists—only 
a mass of speculation of all degrees of 
probability and plausibility, held together 
by vague analogies.” 

EREDERICK J. TEGGART. 


Linosay. A. D. Karl Marr's Capital; An 
Introductory Essay. Pp. 128. Price, 
$1.50. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1925. 

It is sometimes surprising how much of 
` content can be packed into & very small 
book. This little treatise is not only a 
remarkably good introduction to the study 
of Marx’s “Capital” but also is rich in 
clear and able exposition of the underlying 
philosophy of the period in which he lived. 
Most of the critics of Marx fail to grasp the 
impact of environment and for this reason 
often shoot wide of the mark. Mr. Lindsay 
contends that Marx brought together two 
distinct schools of thought, the Hegelian 
collectivists with their historical method 
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and the Utilitarians who were individualists 
and their method analytical. The author 
does not neglect to examine familiar con- 
cepts and to explain these in the light df 
Marx’s basic philosophical ideas. The 
treatment is not only appreciative but also 
rationally critical. To my mind the book 
is a little gem and should be widely read. 
Evererr W. GOODHUE. 


Burton, Ernest Ricamonp, Employee 
Representation. Human Relation Series, 
edited by Henry C. Metcalf. Pp. 283. 
Price, $8.00. Baltimore: Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1926. 


An endcrsement, rather than an evalua- 
tion, of employe representation is found in 
this volume. The reader is placed on 
guard in this respect by the author, al- 
though the context at times clearly indicates 
his position. While the sampling method 1s 
used, with a close study of a limited number 


of plans, no indication is given as to the / 


number of plans covered. 

Emphasis is placed on the intangible 
factors which are so important in any 
employe representation plan. The tech- 
nique of plans is considered in relation to 
the influences which assist in brmgmg about 
effective functioning of the plan, and its 
integration into plant administration. 

The volume makes a real contribution to 
this new field, and should prove helpful and 
enlightening to those interested in the 
subject from either academic or administra- 
tive viewpoints. 

H. LaRose Frar. 
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